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English translations of some Byzantine historical sources are available at Fordham University's Internet 
Medieval Sourcebook: 


Byzantine Sources 
Byzantine Literature, at Wikipedia. 


The following page, compiled by Roger Pearse, has links to 50 downloadable volumes of the series Corpus 
Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae: 


Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae 
English translations of some Armenian historical sources important for the study of the Byzantine Empire are 
available at Internet Archive and may be downloaded there: 


Armenian Historical Sources of the 5-15th Centuries 


English translations of some Syriac sources for the 4th through 13th centuries at Internet Archive: 
Extracts from the Chronicle of Michael Rabo [Michael the Syrian]: 
The 4th through 6th Centuries 
The 7th through Mid-9th Centuries 
The 10th-12th Centuries 
The Late 12th Century 


Chronography, by Bar Hebraeus (Gregory Abu'l-Fara)j). 


Maps are available at Internet Archive and may be downloaded there: 
Maps of Asia Minor, the Caucasus, and Neighboring Lands 
Maps of Historical Armenia 
Suda On Line is a searchable database for the Suda, a 10th-century Byzantine Greek historical encyclopedia of 


the ancient Mediterranean world derived from earlier works. For advanced search facilities, enter guest for the 
loginid and sol for the password. 


Cyril Toumanoff 


Studies in Christian Caucasian History (Georgetown, 1963): 
Searchable pdf files 


I. The Social Background of Christian Caucasia 
II. States and Dynasties of Caucasia in the Formative Centuries 
I. The Orontids of Armenia 


V. The Armeno-Georgian Marchlands 


See also: Studies by Cyril Toumanoff at Internet Archive. 
Hagop Manandian 


The Trade and Cities of Armenia in Relation to Ancient World Trade (Lisbon, 1965): 


Trade and Trade Centres in Armenia in the Roman-Parthian and the Byzantine-Sasanid Periods 
(Chapter 4). 


The Commercial Importance of Armenia in the Period of the Arab Caliphate and the Bagratid 
Kingdom (Chapter 5). 


The Trade and Cities of Armenia After the Fall of the Bagratid Kingdom (Chapter 6). 
Nicholas Adontz 


The Reform of Justinian in Armenia. These sections from Nicholas Adontz's Armenia in the Period 
of Justinian (1908) describe the substance, intent, and effects of the reforms of the Byzantine 
emperor Justinian (A.D. 527-565) in Armenia. English translation, updated notes and bibliography, 
and new appendices by Nina G. Garsoian (1970). Included are the Introduction (pages 1-6), Chapter 
1 (pages 7-24 ), Chapters 5-8 (pages 75-164), their Footnotes, Appendices I-V (pages 1*-246*), and 
full Bibliography (247*-303*). Chapter 1, The Political Division of Armenia; Chapter 5, 
Administration: Western Armenia before Justinian; Chapter 6, The Reform of Justinian in Armenia; 
Chapter 7, The Civilian Reorganization of Armenia; Chapter 8, The Significance of Justinian's 
Reform in Armenia. 


The Russian original of the above translation also is available: 


Justinian] (St. Petersburg, 1908), in 544 pdf pages. Entire book. 


The Role of Armenians in Byzantine Science, in 19 searchable pdf pages. This article, translated 
into English by James Mandalian, appeared in the journal Armenian Review 3(1950) pp. 55-73. The 
work initially was written in 1930. Attached to the document is the Armenian version [CUUJ 


ahwnw4ywu nGuptn Fynequiunpwyn uj], extracted from Works of Nicholas Adontz in Five 
Volumes [in Armenian], Volume 5 (Erevan, 2012), pp. 48-80, P. H. Hovhannisyan, editor. 


Basil I, the Armenian This article appeared in the Armenian Review 9(1956), in 19 pdf pages. 


[Armeno-Byzantine Studies/Etudes Arméno-Byzantines], articles by Nicholas Adontz, in 335 pdf 
pages. This is volume 5 (Erevan, 2012) of Adontz' aforementioned collected works translated into 
Armenian, P. H. Hovhannisyan, editor. 


Extensive additional material: Writings of Nicholas Adontz. 


Hratch Bartikyan 


Armenian Studies in Memoriam Haig Berberian (Lisbon, 1986), Dickran Kouymjian, editor, pp. 55- 
62, in 9 pdf pages. 


Armenia and Armenians in the Byzantine Epic [Digenes Akrites], by Hratch Bartikian, from 
Digenes Akritas, New Approaches to Byzantine Heroic Poetry, edited by Roderick Beaton and 
David Ricks (Variorum, 1993), pp. 86-92, in 8 pdf pages. 


U2wuwYnLeynLun hwywahuintyeywu hwuwn [The Byzantine Epic Digenes Akrites and Its 
Significance for Armenology], Puunrhujwu, 2. υ. NusuUW-epuUuWUpnWwywu huuntu 
3(1963), pp. 185-194. 


Extensive additional material: Writings of Hratch Bartikyan. 


The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire (Lisbon, 1963), by Peter Charanis. 


Peter Charanis (Vienna, 1966), in 148 pdf pages. This is an Armenian translation of the above work, 
made by Haig Berberian. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 199. 


See also: Selected Writings of Peter Charanis. 


Element," from The Roman Empire, by F. W. Bussell (London, 1910), Volume 2, Part 2, pp. 335-483, in 153 
searchable and bookmarked pdf pages. This is a valuable study based on Western and Armenian sources, with 
excellent notes. Also available at Internet Archive are Volumes 1 and 2 in full, and other works by this renowned 
scholar. Writings of F. W. Bussell, at Internet Archive. 


The Arab Emirates in Bagratid Armenia (Lisbon, 1976), by Aram Ter-Ghewondyan. 


See also: Writings of Aram Ter-Ghewondyan. 


The Invasion of Europe by the Barbarians. This material is presented in fifteen very readable lectures delivered 
by the great historian J. B. Bury. The Invasion of Europe by the Barbarians (London, 1928) contains: 1. The 
Germans and Their Wanderings; 2. The Roman Empire and the Germans; 3. The Clash of Roman and Barbarian; 
4. The Visigothic Entry into the Empire; 5. The Raiding of Italy and Gaul; 6. The Visigoths in Italy and Gaul; 7. 
Gaul, Spain, and Africa in Transition; 8. A New Menace to the Empire; 9. Attila's Attack on Gaul and Italy; 10. 
The Decline of Roman Power in the West; 11. The Ostrogothic Conquest of Italy; 12. Visigoths and Franks in 
Gaul; 13. The Reign of Clovis; 14. The Lombard Invasion of Italy; and 15. The Lombard Law. Includes five 
beautiful maps. 
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Available at Internet Archive, for reading online and/or downloading in various formats: 


Constantine's Successors to Jovian, and the Struggle with Persia, by Norman H. Baynes, appeared as Chapter 3 
in Volume 1 of the Cambridge Medieval History (Cambridge, 1911). Chapter 3 describes the period from 337 to 
364 and includes: Last dispositions of Constantine; the Persian War; Reign of Constans; Revolt of Magnentius; 
Civil War—Vetranio—Battle of Mursa; Julian's youth and conversion to Paganism; Julian made Caesar—his 
first campaign in Gaul; Constantius at Rome; Battle of Strassburg; Julian on the Rhine; Constantius on the 
Danube; Siege of Amida; Julianus Augustus; Negotiations with Constantius; Death and character of Constantius; 
Julian's reforms; Julian's religious policy; the Persian Expedition; Death of Julian—Election of Jovian; 
Disgraceful Peace with Persia; Death of Jovian. Includes Title Page, Table of Contents, Chapter 3 (pp. 55-86), 
Bibliography for Chapter 3 (pp. 630-635), and Chronological Table in 42 pdf pages. 


The Dynasty of Valentinian and Theodosius the Great, by Norman H. Baynes, appeared as Chapter 8 in Volume 
1 of the Cambridge Medieval History (Cambridge, 1911). Chapter 8 describes the period from 364 to 395 and 
includes: Election of Valentinian; Revolt of Procopius; Valentinian in Gaul—Count Theodosius in Britain; Rome 
and Armenia; Conspiracy of Theodorus; Count Romanus in Africa; Execution of Count Theodosius; Work and 
character of Valentinian; Gratian Emperor; The Goths—Battle of Hadrianople—Death and character of Valens; 
Theodosius and the Gothic war; The usurper Maximus; Partition of Armenia; Riot at Antioch; The Fall of 
Maximus; Ambrose and Theodosius; Revolt of Arbogast—Eugenius; Battle of Frigidus; Death of Theodosius. 
Includes Title Page, Table of Contents, Chapter 8 (pp. 218-249), Bibliography for Chapter 8 (pp. 649-651), and 
Chronological Table in 39 pdf pages. 


Rome and Armenia in the Fourth Century, by Norman H. Baynes, in 20 pdf pages. This classic study appeared 
on pp. 625-643 of the English Historical Review #25(1910). Baynes compares and contrasts information found 
in the 4th-century Latin historian Ammianus Marcellinus with materials from the 5th-century Armenian 
historian P'awstos Buzand, whose History of the Armenians describes events of the 4th century. 


The Eastern Provinces from Arcadius to Anastasius, by the noted Syriac scholar and historian E. W. Brooks, 
appeared as Chapter 16 in Volume 1 of the Cambridge Medieval History (Cambridge, 1911). Chapter 16 
describes the period from ca. 395 to ca. 518. Topics include: Murder of Rufinus; Fall of Eutropius; Revolt of 
Gainas; Exile of John Chrysostom; Regency of Pulcheria; Elevation of Valentinian III; Fall of Eudocia; 
Accession of Marcian—of Leo I; Rise of Zeno—Murder of Aspar; Usurpation of Basiliscus; Gothic Wars; 
Revolt of Illus; Accession of Anastasius; Isaurian revolt; Invasion of Kawad; Peace with Persia; Financial 
Administration of Anastasius; Revolt of Vitalianus; and Death of Anastasius. Includes Title Page, Table of 
Contents, Chapter 16 (pp. 457-486), Bibliography for Chapter 16 (p. 676-680), and Chronological Table, in 40 
pdf pages. 


Byzantino-Arabica: The Conference of Ramla, A. D. 524, by Irfan Shahid, from Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies, Vol. 23, No. 2 (Apr., 1964), pp. 115-131, in 18 pdf pages. 


Justinian's Government in the East, by the noted Byzantinist Charles Diehl, appeared as Chapter 2 in Volume 2 
of the Cambridge Medieval History (New York, 1913), and describes the reign of Byzantine emperor Justinian 
(527-565). Topics include: Early life and marriage of Theodora; Her religious policy; The Persian Wars; The 
Huns; Justinian's fortresses and other buildings; Justinian's diplomacy; Domestic government of the East; 
Constantinople and its trade; Fiscal oppression; The Church; Dealings with the Monophysites; Pope Vigilius; 
Last years and results of Justinian's reign. Includes Title Page, Table of Contents, Chapter 2 (pp. 25-52), 
Bibliography for Chapter 2 (p. 723-725), and Chronological Table, in 40 pdf pages. 


The Mystery Cloud of 536 CE in the Mediterranean Sources, by Antti Arjava, from Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
Vol. 59 (2005), pp. 73-94, in 23 pdf pages. 


The Barbarians in Justinian's Armies, by John L. Teall, from Speculum, Vol. 40, No. 2 (Apr., 1965), pp. 294-322, 
in 30 pdf pages. 


The Persian War of the Emperor Maurice (582-602), by Martin J. Higgins. This classic work (a chronology of 
the period, with a brief history of the Persian calendar) is Reverend Higgins' doctoral dissertation, published by 
the Catholic University of America Press (Washington, D.C., 1939), in 91 pdf pages. 


International Relations at the Close of the Sixth Century, by Martin J. Higgins, from Catholic Historical Review, 
Vol. 27, No. 3 (Oct., 1941), pp. 279-315. 


from Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. 17 (1897), pp. 22-44, in 30 pdf pages. 


The Successors of Justinian, by Norman H. Baynes, appeared as Chapter 9 in Volume 2 of the Cambridge 
Medieval History (New York, 1913), and describes the period from ca. 565-641. Topics include: Accession and 
Policy of Justin Π; Negotiations with Persia; Avars and Turks; The Persian War; Policy of Tiberius; Tiberius 
Emperor; Maurice Emperor; Chosroes restored by Maurice; Campaigns on the Danube; Phocas Emperor— 
Character of Maurice; Persian War; Revolt of Africa—Heraclius Emperor; Persian War—Capture of Jerusalem; 
The Avar Surprise; Invasion of Persia; Siege of Constantinople; Battle of Nineveh—March on Ctesiphon; Peace 
with Persia; Character of Heraclius. Includes Title Page, Table of Contents, Chapter 9 (pp. 263-301), 
Bibliography for Chapter 9 (p. 747-757), and Chronological Table, in 59 pdf pages. 


Byzantium and the Sasanians, by Nina G. Garsoian, from Cambridge History of Iran, Volume 3: The Seleucid, 
Parthian and Sasanid Periods, Part 1 (Cambridge, 1983), chapter 15, pp. 568-592, plus bibliography, pp. 1284- 


1289, 1316-1322, in 40 pdf pages. Extensive additional material: Writings of Nina G. Garsoian. 


The Successors of Heraclius to 717, by E. W. Brooks, appeared as Chapter 13 in Volume 2 of the Cambridge 
Medieval History (New York, 1913), and describes the period from 641-717. Topics include: Death of Heraclius; 
Constans Emperor; Constans in Italy; Constantine IV Emperor; Saracen attacks on Constantinople; The 
Monothelete Controversy—Pope Honortus; Arrest and deposition of Pope Martin; Sixth General Council; 
Justinian II Emperor; Trullan Council; Leontius Emperor; Tiberius (Apsimar) Emperor; Justinian restored; 
Philtppicus Emperor; Anastasius II Emperor; Theodosius Emperor; Accession of Leo the Isaurian. Includes Title 
Page, Table of Contents, Chapter 13 (pp. 391-417), Bibliography for Chapter 13 (p. 766-769), and Chronological 
Table, in 40 pdf pages. 


Cambridge Medieval History (Cambridge, 1923), and includes: Character of the Period; Leo III the Isaurian; 
Repulse of the Arabs from Constantinople; Domestic administration (finances, Codes and the Ecloga); Religion: 
the cult of images; Edict against images (726); Opposition in East and West; Constantine V Copronymus; The 


revolt of Artavasdus; Successes at home and abroad; Reopening of the iconoclastic struggle; Persecution of 
image-worshippers; Defeat of the monks; Alienation of Italy and the Papacy; Italy lost to the Empire; Leo IV the 
Chazar [Khazar]; Regency of Irene; Restoration of images; Irene and Constantine VI; Constantine VI sole ruler: 
intrigues of Irene; Irene reigns as Emperor; Deposition of Irene; Achievements of the Isaurian Emperors. 
Includes Title Page, Table of Contents, Chapter 1 (pp. 1-26), Bibliography for Chapter 1 (p. 795-797), 
Abbreviations, and Chronological Table in 43 pdf pages. 


The Later Roman Empire 284-602, a Social Economic and Administrative Survey, by A.H.M. Jones (Oxford, 
1964), in three volumes. This classic work, which is considered one of the best narrative histories of late Rome 
and early Byzantium, begins with the reign of the Roman tetrarch Diocletian (285-305) and ends with that of the 
Byzantine emperor Maurice (582-602). The files are searchable, making them particularly useful. 


Volume 1, in 522 pdf pages. Contents: 1. The Principate; 2. Diocletian; 3. Constantine; 4. The 
House of Constantine; 5. From Jovian to Theodosius I; 6. The House of Theodosius; 7. The Eastern 
Empire from Marcian to Anastasius; 8. The Fall of the Western Empire and the Barbarian 
Kingdoms; 9. Justin I and Justinian; 10. The Successors of Justinian; 11. Government; 12. 
Administration; 13. Finance; 14. Justice. 


Volume 2, in 1068 pdf pages. Contents: 15. Senators and Honorati; 16. Civil Service; 17. Army; 18. 
Rome and Constantinople; 19. Cities; 20. The Land; 21. Industry, Trade, Transport; 22. The Church; 
23. Religion and Morals; 24. Education and Culture; 25. The Decline of the Empire. 


Volume 3, in 448 pdf pages. Contents: Notes and Appendices. 


The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces, by A.H.M. Jones (Oxford, 1971), in 607 bookmarked and 
searchable pdf pages. This magnificent achievement originally was published in 1937. The second edition was 
revised by numerous specialists under Jones' direction. It is a work of major importance for classicists and 
Byzantinists, and for those interested in the history of the period from the Roman Republic through Late 
Antiquity. Attached to the document are the book's maps, and also some beautiful color maps from H. Kiepert's 
Atlas Antiquus (Berlin, 1869). Book's contents: Introduction, Thrace, Asia, Lycia, The Gauls, Pamphylia, 
Pisidia, and Lycaonia, 6. Bithynia and Pontus; 7. Cappadocia; 8. Cilicia; 9. Mesopotamia and Armenia; 10. 
Syria; 11. Egypt; 12 Cyrenaica; 13. Cyprus; Notes; Appendices; Bibliography. 


J. B. Bury's A History of the Later Roman Empire from Arcadius to Irene (395 A.D. to 800 A.D.) in two 
volumes: volume 1, (London, 1889). volume 2, (London, 1889). 


the Cambridge Medieval History (Cambridge, 1923), and covers the period from 802 to 866. Topics in Chapter 2 
include: Nicephorus I; Opposition of the monks; Michael I Rangabe; Leo V the Armenian; Theodore of Studion 
and the freedom of the Church; Murder of Leo V: accession of Michael the Amorian; Michael's tolerant policy; 
Theophilus: revival of persecution; Civil wars (802-823); Recognition of the Western Empire (812); Losses to 
the Arabs and Bulgarians; Struggle with the Caliphs; Internal government of Theophilus; Regency of Theodora; 
Final restoration of image worship (843); Persecution of the Paulicians; Michael III and Caesar Bardas; 
Intellectual revival under Bardas; Conversion of Bulgaria to Orthodoxy; External dangers; The Photian schism 
with Rome; Murder of Bardas and of Michael III. Includes Title Page, Table of Contents, Chapter 2 (pp. 27-48), 
Bibliography for Chapter 2 (p. 798-800), Abbreviations, and Chronological Table in 40 pdf pages. 


J. B. Bury's A History of the Eastern Roman Empire from the fall of Irene to the Accession of Basil I (A.D. 802- 
867), (London, 1912). 


The Struggle with the Saracens, 717-1057. These two articles, which appeared as Chapter 5 (parts A and B) in 
Volume 4 of the Cambridge Medieval History (Cambridge, 1923), were written by the Syriac scholar E. W. 
Brooks ("The Struggle with the Saracens, 717-867") and the Byzantinist A. A. Vasiliev ("The Struggle with the 
Saracens, 867-1057"). These are well-documented, very readable descriptions of four hundred years of warfare 
and competition between the Byzantine Empire and the Caliphate for control of Asia Minor, a struggle which 
fatally weakened both sides. Includes Title Page, Table of Contents, Chapter 5 (parts A and B, pp. 119-152), 
Bibliography for Chapter 5 (p. 805-813), Abbreviations, and Chronological Table, in 57 pdf pages. 


The Byzantine Empire in the Eleventh Century, by Peter Charanis, from The First Hundred Years (A History of 
the Crusades, volume I) (Madison,1969), M. W. Baldwin, editor, pp. 177-219, in 43 searchable pdf pages. This 
is a thorough study of events within Byzantium and on its eastern and western borders which caused the state's 
rapid disintegration by the late 11th century. 


of the Cambridge Medieval History (Cambridge, 1923), and covers the period from the first through the early 
eleventh century. Topics include: Scythians and Sarmatians; Alans, Goths, and Huns; Bulgars, Avars, and Turks; 
The Avars in Europe; Chazars/Khazars and Turks; Growing power of the Khazars; Relations with the Empire; 
Khazar institutions; Religious tolerance; The Burdas; The White Bulgars; The Magyars; Admixture of Races; 
Magyar customs; Patzinaks and Magyars; The Magyars migrate to Hungary; Russia: the Varangian theorgy; The 
Eastern Slavs; Trade Routes; The volosti; Settlement of the Varangians; Oleg and Igor of Kiev; Trade and 
Tribute; Beginnings of Christianity in Kiev; Reign of Svyatoslav; Vladimir the Great; Russia accepts 
Christianity; The Magyars in Hungary; The Magyar raids; The Magyars become a settled people; 
Christianisation of Hungary; St. Stephen. Includes Title Page, Table of Contents, Chapter 7a (pp. 183-215), 
Bibliography for Chapter 7a (p. 819-821), Abbreviations, and Chronological Table, in 51 pdf pages. 


The Empire of the Khazars and the Peoples of the North, by J. B. Bury, appeared as Chapter 13 of his excellent 
History of the Eastern Roman Empire (London, 1912). It examines Arabic, Armenian, Greek, Persian, and 
Syriac sources on the history of the Turkic Khazar Empire (7-10th centuries). The Khazars, whose leadership 
converted to Judaism in the 9th century, posed a grave danger at times to Byzantium as well as to the Muslim 
world. "The Empire of the Khazars and the Peoples of the North" (pages 402-426) treats: 1. The Khazars; 2. The 
Subjects and Neighbors of the Khazars; 3. The Russians and Their Commerce; 4. Imperial Policy. The Russian 
Danger; 5. The Magyars. Includes Appendix 12, The Magyars (pp. 489-492), and full Bibliography (pp. 493- 
510), in 47 pdf pages. 


Muslim Civilisation during the Abbasid Period, by Thomas W. Arnold appeared as Chapter 10a in Volume 4 of 
the Cambridge Medieval History (Cambridge, 1923) and covers the 8-13th centuries. Topics include: The 
Abbasid Empire; Character of the Abbasid dynasty; Decline of the Abbasid Caliphate; Ascendancy of the 
Buwaihids; The Seljuq Empire; The Mongol Conquests; Muslim political theory; Theory of the Caliphate; 
Organisation of administrative machinery; The postal system; Censorship of morals: judiciary: army; The 
Turkish guard; Slavery: commerce; Toleration; Religious persecution; Position of Christians; Literature under 
the Abbasids; Exegesis: law; Dogmatic systems; Mysticism. Historical Literature; Belles lettres; The 
encyclopaedists and geographers; Philosophy; Medicine; Mathematics and Astronomy. Includes Title Page, 


Table of Contents, Chapter 10a (pp. 274-299), Bibliography for Chapter 10a (p. 831-835), Abbreviations, and 
Chronological Table, in 45 pdf pages. 


The Ottoman Turks to the Fall of Constantinople [1453], by Edwin Pears, appeared as Chapter 21 in Volume 4 
of the Cambridge Medieval History (Cambridge, 1923), and covers the 13th-15th centuries. Topics include: 
Infiltration of Turkish nomads into Asia Minor; Ertughril; Accession of Osman; The Catalan Grand Company; 
First entry of Turks into Europe, 1308; Progress of Osman; Capture of Brusa; Capture of Nicaea; Capture of 
Nicomedia; Orkhan styled Sultan; The Janissaries; Organisation of the army; Orkhan in alliance with 
Cantacuzene; Venetian versus Genoese influence; The Ottomans in Europe; Murad 1; European policy of the 
Ottomans; Defeat of the Serbs on the Maritza, 1371; Subservience of the Empire to Murad; Battle of Kossovo, 
1389; Causes of Murad's success; Bayazid the Thunderbolt; Western crusade against the Turks; Victory of 
Bayazid at Nicopolis, 1396; Boucicaut at Constantinople; The appearance of Timur; His capture of Aleppo and 
Baghdad; Battle of Angora, 1402; Timur's conquests in Asia Minor; Death of Timur and Bayazid; Civil war 
among the Ottomans; Mahomet I; Character of his reign; Murad II; Increasing numbers of the Ottomans; 
European conquests of Murad; Crusade of Vladislav and Hunyadi; Murad's victories at Varna and Kossovo; 
Accession of Mahomet II; Preparations for the siege of Constantinople; Western assistance for the Emperor; The 
besieging force; The defences of Constantinople; The dispositions of the besieged; Defeat of Mahomet's Fleet; 
The Turkish fleet in the Golden Horn; Preparations for a general assault; Commencement of the assault, 29 May 
1453; The Janissaries force the stockade; Capture of Constantinople; Character of Mahomet II. Includes Title 
Page, Table of Contents, Chapter 21 (pp. 653-705), Bibliography for Chapter 21 (pp. 883-889), Abbreviations, 
and Chronological Table, in 75 pdf pages. 


Pears (London, 1903), in 566 pdf pages. 


The Government and Administration of the Byzantine Empire, by Charles Diehl, appeared as Chapter 23 in 
Volume 4 of the Cambridge Medieval History (Cambridge, 1923), and covers the period from the 4th through 
the 15th centuries. Topics in Chapter 23 include: The Basileus; Limitations of imperial authority; The twofold 
hierarchy of rank and office; The ministers; Institution of the themes; The themes in the 10th century; Officials 
of the themes; Importance of the bureaucracy; Hellenisation of the Empire; Assistance of the Church; The army; 
The fleet. Includes Title Page, Table of Contents, Chapter 23 (pp. 726-744), Bibliography for Chapter 23 (p. 
894-895), Abbreviations, and Chronological Table, in 35 pdf pages. 


Byzantine Civilization, by Charles Diehl, appeared as Chapter 24 in Volume 4 of the Cambridge Medieval 
History (Cambridge, 1923), and covers the period from the 4th through the 15th centuries. Topics in Chapter 24 
include: Splendour of Constantinople; Twofold aspect of Byzantine civilisation; Constantinople's extent and 
walls; Its plan in the tenth century; The population of Constantinople; Religion; St Sophia; The power of 
Monasticism; The Sacred Palace; Imperial ceremonial; Court life: intrigues; Part played by women; Luxury of 
society; The Hippodrome and the factions; The populace; Bazaars and gilds; Commerce; Culture; The 
University of Constantinople; History; Theology; Poetry; Art; The provinces; The towns; The countryside; 
Power of the great nobles; The Byzantine character; Oriental, Greek, and Christian influences; Virtues and 
defects of the Byzantines; The inheritance of Europe from Byzantium; Byzantium and the Renaissance. Includes 
Title Page, Table of Contents, Chapter 24 (pp. 745-777), Bibliography for Chapter 24 (p. 896-898), 
Abbreviations, and Chronological Table, in 50 pdf pages. 


Das Verhaltnis von Staat und Kirche in Byzanz, by H. Gelzer, from Historische Zeitschrift, Bd. 86, H. 2 (1901), 
pp. 193-252, in 61 pdf pages. 


Die Ostgrenze des byzantinischen Reiches: von 363 bis 1071 nach griechischen, arabischen, syrischen und 
armenischen Quellen, by Ernst Honigmann (Bruxelles, 1935), in 277 searchable and bookmarked pdf pages, 


Volume 3 in Alexander A. Vasiliev's series Byzance et les Arabes. This remarkable work, based on Greek, 
Arabic, Syriac, and Armenian sources, thoroughly describes what is known about the eastern border between 
Rome/Byzantium and Persia/Iran, and the border between Byzantium and the Arabs, during the fourth through 
eleventh centuries. 


Writings of the great German Byzantinist, Karl Krumbacher, are available at Internet Archive: Krumbacher's 
works. 


A History of Byzantine Literature, by Alexander Kazhdan, in two volumes (Athens, 1999). Volume 1 is in 
collaboration with Lee E. Sherry, and Christine Angelidi. The posthumous volume two was compiled by 
Christine Angelidi. 


Volume 1 (640-850), in 446 searchable pdf pages: Andrew, metropolitan of Crete (660-740); 
Germanos I, patriarch of Constantinople (715-730); John Damaskenos (675-749); Barlaam and 
Ioasaph; Kosmas the melode (ca. 675-ca. 752); Medieval Constantine-legend; The dark century (ca. 
650-ca. 775); The monks and the Arabs: Martyrdom of the Sabaites (BHG 1200); The monks and 
the icon: The first iconodulic biography (Stephen the younger, BHG 1666); Monastic world 
chronicle: Theophanes the confessor; Monks and society: Theodore of Stoudios; New 
Hymnography: Clement and his successors; Semi-secular Vitae: the Vitae of St. Philaretos the 
merciful and Antony the Younger; Comic Discourse: Vitae of Leo of Catania and Pankratios of 
Taormina, the Parastaseis Syntomoi Chronikai. 


Volume 2 (850-1000), in 365 searchable pdf pages: Photios and the classical heritage; George the 
Monk: a commonplace Chronicle; Eloquence around 900: the "school" of Photios; Niketas-David 
Paphlagon: reinvention of the pamphlet; The gentle patriarch and the emperor in tears: the Vita of 
the patriarch Euthymios; Provincial /iterati ca. 900; At the court of Constantine VII 
Porphyrogennetos; Three Constantinopolitan Vitae of the mid-tenth century; Paul of Latras and 
some other provincial saints; Great reader and collector: Symeon Metaphrastes; John Geometres 
and "political" poetry; Chivalresque historiography: Leo the Deacon and his contemporaries; "The 
Patriot" or the revival of Lucian of Samosata; Gabriel: between hymnography and hagiography; 
Literature of the age of encyclopedism. 


The Hellenistic Origins of Byzantine Literature, by Romilly J. H. Jenkins, from Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Vol. 
17 (1963), pp. 37-52, in 16 pdf pages. 


Some Byzantine Prose Writers (Wikipedia): 


Cosmas Indicopleustes (c. 520-550) 


Procopius (c. 500-570) 


Agathias (c. 530-594) 


Theophanes the Confessor (c. 758-818) 


Photius I (c. 810-893) 


Michael Psellos (1018/1019-1096/1097) 
Kekaumenos (11th century) 

Anna Comnena (1083-1153) 

Eustathius of Thessalonica (c. 1115-1195/1196) 
Michael Choniates (c. 1140-1220) 

Maximus Planudes (c. 1260-1305) 

Theodore Metochites (c. 1260-1332) 

Manuel II Palaiologos (1350-1425) 

Basilios Bessarion (1403-1472) 


Proceedings of the International Congress Commemorating the Millennium of Christianity in Rus'-Ukraine 
(1988/1989), pp. 360-372, in 14 pdf pages. 


The Tradition of Byzantine Chronography, by Cyril Mango, from Harvard Ukrainian Studies, Vol. 12/13, 


Selected Writings of E. W. Brooks. 


Norman H. Baynes 


Byzantium: an Introduction to East Roman Civilization, edited by Norman H. Baynes and H. Moss 
(Oxford, 1948), in 510 pdf pages. Contents: 1. Outline of Byzantine History, H. Moss and Charles 
Diehl; 2. The Economic Life of the Byzantine Empire, by A. Andreades; 3. Public Finances, by A. 
Andreades; 4. The Byzantine Church by H. Gregoire; 5. Byzantine Monasticism, by H. Delehaye; 6. 
Byzantine Art, by Charles Diehl; 7. Byzantine Education, by G. Buckler; 8. Byzantine Literature, by 
F. H. Marshall; 9. The Greek Language in the Byzantine Period, by R. M. Dawkins; 10. The 
Emperor and the Imperial Administration, by W. Ensslin; 11. Byzantium and Islam, by A. A. 
Vasiliev; 12. The Byzantine Inheritance in South-eastern Europe, by W. Miller; 13. Byzantium and 
the Slavs, by Steven Runciman; 14. The Byzantine Inheritance in Russia, by Baron Meyendorff and 
Norman H. Baynes. 


See also: Selected Writings of Norman H. Baynes. 


Arthur E. R. Boak 


A history of Rome to 565 A. D. (New York, 1922), in 472 pdf pages. 


Master of the Offices in the Later Roman and Byzantine Empires, Aspects of Roman Law and 
Administration (New York, 1919), in 181 pdf pages. 


Imperial Coronation Ceremonies of the Fifth and Sixth Centuries, from Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology, Vol. 30 (1919), pp. 37-47, in 12 pdf pages. 


John Bagnell Bury 


De Administrando Imperio [On the Governance of the Empire], in 62 pdf pages. This study 
appeared in Byzantinische Zeitschrift (Leipzig, 1906) pp. 517-577. It is a description and analysis of 
the 10th-century Byzantine emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus' manual known as De 
Administrando Imperio. This document was written by the emperor in 948-952 for his son and heir 
Romanus II, as a guide to foreign and domestic policies. It describes, among many other things, the 
histories and characters of the nations neighboring the Empire or incorporated into it, including the 
Kievan Rus', Arabs, Lombards, Armenians, Georgians, Venetians, Magyars, Pechenegs, and Turks. 


The Ceremonial Book of Constantine Porphyrogennetos. This study appeared in the English 
Historical Review 22 (1907) pp. 209-227 and 426-448. It is a description and analysis of the 10th- 
century Byzantine emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus' Book of Ceremonies. Contents 
include: 1. General Analysis of the Treatise; 2. The Ecclesiastical Ceremonies of Book I; 3. The 
Secular Ceremonies of Book I; 4. Conclusions as to the Sources of Book I, in 42 pdf pages. 


The Imperial Administrative System in the Ninth Century, with a revised text of the Kletorologion 
of Philotheos (London, 1911). 


See also: Selected Writings of J. B. Bury. 
Francis Dvornik 


The Patriarch Photius and Iconoclasm, from Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Vol. 7 (1953), pp. 68-97, in 
31 pdf pages. 


Studies IV (Washington, 1958), in 351 searchable pdf pages. 


The Significance of the Missions of Cyril and Methodius, from Slavic Review, Vol. 23, No. 2 (Jun., 
1964), pp. 195-211, in 18 pdf pages. 


Bibliography available in Francis Dvornik, by Sirarpie Der Nersessian, from Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, Vol. 27 (1973), pp. 1-10, in 13 pdf pages. 


Alexander Kazhdan 


Ten Studies, by Alexander Kazhdan, in 193 pdf pages. 


Contents: 


Apmano-euzanmutckue 3amemku [Armeno-Byzantine Notes], Kaxnau, A. Π. Nuiuiuw- 
euwuWUNNW yw hwuntu, 4(1971) pp. 93-106, in 14 pdf pages. 


The Armenians in the Byzantine Ruling Class Predominantly in the Ninth Through Twelfth 
Centuries, from Medieval Armenian Culture (Chico, CA, 1983), Thomas J. Samuelian and Michael 
E. Stone, editors, pp. 439-451, in 15 pdf pages. 


Some Little-Known or Misinterpreted Evidence about Kievan Rus' in Twelfth-Century Greek 
Sources, from Harvard Ukrainian Studies, Vol. 7, Okeanos: Essays presented to [hor Sevéenko on 
his Sixtieth Birthday by his Colleagues and Students (1983), pp. 344-358, in 16 pdf pages. 


The Image of the Medical Doctor in Byzantine Literature of the Tenth to Twelfth Centuries, from 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Vol. 38, Sympostum on Byzantine Medicine (1984), pp. 43-51, in 10 pdf 


pages. 


Rus'-Byzantine Princely Marriages in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries, from Harvard Ukrainian 
Studies, Vol. 12/13, Proceedings of the International Congress Commemorating the Millennium of 
Christianity in Rus'-Ukraine (1988/1989), pp. 414-429, in 17 pdf pages. 


Byzantine Hagiography and Sex in the Fifth to Twelfth Centuries, from Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
Vol. 44 (1990), pp. 131-143, in 14 pdf pages. 


Byzantine Hagiographical Texts as Sources on Art, by Alexander Kazhdan and Henry Maguire from 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Vol. 45 (1991), pp. 1-22, in 23 pdf pages. 


State, Feudal, and Private Economy in Byzantium, from Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Vol. 47 (1993), 
pp. 83-100, in 19 pdf pages. 


The Italian and Late Byzantine City, from Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Vol. 49, Symposium on 
Byzantium and the Italians, 13th-15th Centuries (1995), pp. 1-22, in 23 pdf pages. 


Women at Home, from Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Vol. 52 (1998), pp. 1-17, in 18 pdf pages. 


George Ostrogorsky 


Selected Writings of George Ostrogorsky, in 157 pdf pages. 


Contents: 


The Peasant's Pre-Emption Right: An Abortive Reform of the Macedonian Emperors, from Journal 
of Roman Studies, Vol. 37, Parts 1 and 2 (1947), pp. 117-126, in 11 pdf pages. 


The Byzantine Emperor and the Hierarchical World Order, from Slavonic and East European 
Review, Vol. 35, No. 84 (Dec., 1956), pp. 1-14, in 15 pdf pages. 


Byzantine Cities in the Early Middle Ages, a paper delivered at the Symposium on "Byzantium in 
the Seventh Century" held at Dumbarton Oaks in May 1957, in 22 pdf pages. 


The Byzantine Empire in the World of the Seventh Century, from Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Vol. 13 
(1959), pp. 1-21, in 22 pdf pages. 


Byzantium and the South Slavs, from Slavonic and East European Review, Vol. 42, No. 98 (Dec., 
1963), pp. 1-14, in 15 pdf pages. 

Agrarian Conditions in the Byzantine Empire in the Middle Ages, from Cambridge Economic 
History of Europe from the Decline of the Roman Empire Volume 1: Agrarian Life of the Middle 
Ages, M. M. Postan, editor (Cambridge, 1966), Chapter V, pp. 205-234 and chapter bibliography, in 
38 pdf pages. 


Observations on the Aristocracy in Byzantium, from Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Vol. 25 (1971), pp. 
1-32, in 33 pdf pages. 


Thor Sevéenko 


Five Studies on Byzantium, by Ihor Sevéenko, in 139 pdf pages. 


Contents: 


The Decline of Byzantium Seen Through the Eyes of Its Intellectuals, from Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
Vol. 15 (1961), pp. 167-186, in 21 pdf pages. 


The Tombs and Obits of the Byzantine Emperors (337-1042), by Philip Grierson, Cyril Mango and 
Thor Sevéenko Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Vol. 16 (1962), pp. 1-63, in 63 pdf pages. 


Byzantium and the Slavs, from Harvard Ukrainian Studies, Vol. 8, No. 3/4 (December 1984), pp. 
289-303, in 16 pdf pages. 


Religious Missions Seen from Byzantium, from Harvard Ukrainian Studies, Vol. 12/13, Proceedings 
of the International Congress Commemorating the Millennium of Christianity in Rus'-Ukraine 
(1988/1989), pp. 7-27, in 22 pdf pages. 


The Search for the Past in Byzantium around the Year 800, from Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Vol. 46, 
Homo Byzantinus: Papers in Honor of Alexander Kazhdan (1992), pp. 279-293, in 16 pdf pages. 


Alexander A. Vasiliev 


The Foundation of the Empire of Trebizond (1204-1222), from Speculum, Vol. 11, No. 1 (Jan., 
1936), pp. 3-37, in 36 pdf pages. 


The Goths in the Crimea (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), in 304 pdf pages. Mediaeval Academy of 
America, No. 11. 


Justin the First, An Introduction to the Epoch of Justinian the Great (Cambridge, Mass., 1950), in 
453 pdf pages. Dumbarton Oaks Studies, No. 1. 


from the Fourth to the Sixth Century, from Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Vol. 9/10 (1956), pp. 306-316, 
in 12 pdf pages. 


The Iconoclastic Edict of the Caliph Yazid 11, A. D. 721, from Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Vol. 9/10 
(1956), pp. 23-47, in 26 pdf pages. 


Busaxnmua u Apaboi [Byzantium and the Arabs], in two volumes, volume 1 (Petersburg, 1900) 
Relations during the Amorian dynasty; and volume 2 (Petersburg, 1902) Relations during the 
Macedonian dynasty (867-959): 


Both volumes also are available for reading online, at vostlit.info: Busantua u Apaosli. 


Bibliography available in Alexander Alexandrovich Vasiliev (1867-1953), by Sirarpie Der 
Nersessian, from Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Vol. 9/10 (1956), pp. 1-21, in 22 pdf pages. 


Trade, Economic Life 


Byzantine Economy, at Wikipedia. 


Histoire du commerce du Levant au moyen-dge, by W. Heyd, in two volumes: volume 1 (Leipzig, 1885), in 594 
pdf pages. volume 2 (Leipzig, 1886), in 820 pdf pages. 


Byzantine and Sasanian Trade Relations with Northeastern Russia, by Richard N. Frye, from Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, Vol. 26 (1972), pp. 263-269, in 8 pdf pages. 


Papers, Vol. 11 (1957), pp. 263-277, in 16 pdf pages. 


Byzantine A and the Guilds in the Eleventh Century, by Speros Vryonis, Jr., from Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Vol. 
17 (1963), pp. 288-314, in 28 pdf pages. 


Some Byzantine Accounting Practices Illustrated from Georgian Sources, by Robert P. Blake, from Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. 51, In Honor of William Scott Ferguson (1940), pp. 11-33, in 24 pdf pages. 


The Turkish Element in Byzantium, Eleventh-Twelfth Centuries, by Charles M. Brand, from Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, Vol. 43 (1989), pp. 1-25, in 26 pdf pages. 


Pilgrimage in Medieval Asia Minor, by Clive Foss, from Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Vol. 56 (2002), pp. 129-151, 
in 24 pdf pages. 


The French journal Revue des études byzantines is now Open Access. The following page of downloadable 
volumes was prepared by Charles Jones. 


Revue des études byzantines 


Armeniaca 


La Narratio de rebus Armeniae [The History of Armenian Matters], by Gerard Garitte (Louvain, 1952), in 524 
searchable and bookmarked pdf pages. This is Garitte's critical edition and study of a Greek text which was 
written around 700 and describes Armenian Church history from the Council of Nicaea in 325 until about 700, 
from the standpoint of an Armenian Chalcedonian. Originally written in Armenian, the text has survived only in 
a Greek translation. Attached to the document are: Hratch Bartikyan's Modern Armenian translation of the 
Greek original, and an English translation made from Bartikyan's translation by Robert Bedrosian. 


Five volumes from the important series Onlin winpgynenuGnpn ewywumwuf WL huyGnh Uwufu O'tar 
aghbyurnere" Hayastani ev hayeri masin [Foreign Sources on Armenia and the Armenians] contain modern 
Armenian translations of Byzantine sources, together with invaluable introductory studies and scholarly notes. 
All five volumes are the work of the great Byzantinist Hratch Bartikyan. Available at Internet Archive for 
reading online and/or downloading in various formats: 


1990), in 438 pdf pages. 


Two volumes from the above series contain modern Armenian translations of relevant passages from Syriac 
sources, together with invaluable introductory studies and scholarly notes. 


pages. Translation, study, and notes by H. G. Melkonyan. Translated selections from the sixth- 
century historians Mshikha Zekha, Joshua the Stylite, Zakaria Rhetor, and John of Ephesus. 


Edessan] (Erevan, 1982), in 269 pdf pages. This is a 13th-century chronicle containing important 
information on the Saljuq domination, the Crusades, the Armenian principalities of Northern Syria, 
and other topics. Translation, study, and notes by L. H. Ter-Petrosyan. 


Recueil des historiens des croisades, documents arméniens tome premier (Paris, 1869), French translations of 
Armenian histories and chronicles relating to the Crusades, preceded by an extensive study of the kingdom of 
Cilician Armenia, in 992 pdf pages. Matthieu d'Edesse, Grégoire le Prétre, Basil, Nersés Schnorhali, Grégoire 
Dgh, Michel le Syrien (extrait), Guiragos de Kantzag (extrait), Vartan le Grand (extrait), Samuel d'Ani (extrait), 


Héthoum, Vahram d'Edesse, Héthoum II, Nersés de Lampron, le Connétable Sempad, Mardiros de Crimée, 
Mekhitar de Daschir. 


Recueil des historiens des croisades, documents arméniens tome second (Paris, 1906), French and Latin 
documents relating to Cilician Armenia, in 1310 pdf pages. Jean Dardel, Hayton (La Flor..), Haytonus, 
Brocardus, Guillelmus Adae, Daniel de Thaurisio, Les Gestes des Chiprois. 


L'architecture arménienne aux Vle et VIe siécles, by Charles Diehl. This article appeared in Revue des études 
arméniennes 1(1921) pp. 221-231. 13 pdf pages. 


Three Lectures on Armenian Art. Three chapters from Armenia and the Byzantine Empire (Cambridge, MA., 
1945), by Sirarpie Der Nersessian, dealing with art and architecture. 


Anazarbus, by Michael Gough, from Anatolian Studies, Vol. 2 (1952), pp. 85-150, in 71 searchable pdf pages. 
Geographical and historical study of a city in Cilicia, including Latin and Greek inscriptions, descriptions of 
Armenian architectural monuments, drawings, floor plans, and rare photographs. 


Available for reading online at the website of OpenEdition books is L'Arménie et Byzance (Paris, 1996) from the 


series Byzantina Sorbonensia, pp. 191-201: Les influences byzantines sur l’art arménien (étude critique), by 
Michel Thierry. 


Karl Giiterbock, ROmisch-Armenien und die R6mischen Satrapieen im vierten bis sechsten Jahrhundert 
(K6nigsberg, 1900). 


Armenian translation of the above, Karl Giiterbock's CnnyUEWw yw huwywuuw GL 


4th-6th centuries] (Vienna, 1914). Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 74. 


Karl Gtiterbock, Byzanz und Persien in ihren diplomatisch-vélkerrechtlichen beziechungen im zeitalter Justinians 
(Berlin, 1906). 


Diplomatic and National-Juridical Relations in the Time of Justinian] Azgayin matenadaran series, 
volume 62 (Vienna, 1911). Unfortunately, the title page is mangled, and pages 68-69 are missing. 


H. Gelzer, Die Genesis der byzantinischen Themenverfassung (Leipzig, 1899). 


[Beginnings of the Byzantine Military Theme System] Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 44 
(Vienna, 1903). 


pages. 


V. Chapot, La frontiére de l'Euphrate de Pompée a la conquéte arabe (Paris, 1907). A detailed study of the 
historical geography and ethnography of western historical Armenia from Roman times through the 7th century 
A.D. 


Pombe'osi zhamanake'n minch'ew Arabats'wots' ashxarhakalut'iwne" [The Euphratean Frontier from 
the Time of Pompey_until the Arab Conquest], by V. Chapot, translated by Y. Tashean (Vienna, 
1960), in 802 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 189. 


[Ancient Armenia's Western Border: Armenia Minor and Colophene (Sebastia)] (Vienna, 1948). This important 
work by the great Tashean was written in 1910 and published posthumously. Contents: Armenian traditions 
about the western border; the Armenian element to the west of the Euphrates, Armenia Minor; a new conception 
of Armenia Minor; proto-Armenia according to latest research; Cappadocia from the ethnographic standpoint; a 
look at the history of Armenia, 800 B.C. through 1400 A.D. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 156, in 506 
pdf pages. 


searchable pdf pages. 


Arminiya, entry from Encyclopaedia of Islam, (Leiden, 1986, repr.) volume 1, pp. 634-650, in 20 pdf pages with 
a map. Authors include M. Canard, Cl. Cahen, and J. Deny. Arminiya. 


The Historical Geography of the Paulician and T'ondrakian Heresies, by George Huxley, from Medieval 
Armenian Culture (Chico, CA, 1983), T. Samuelian and M. Stone, editors, pp. 81-95, in 15 pdf pages. 


Die Paulikianer im Byzantinischen Kaiserreiche, by Karapet Ter-Mkrttschian (Leipzig, 1893), in 186 pdf pages. 


Armenian Paulicianism and the Key of Truth, by Leon Arpee, in 21 pdf pages. This study, which appeared in the 
American Journal of Theology 10 (1906) pp. 267-285, is an analysis of information found in Greek and 
Armenian historical and ecclesiastical sources about the Paulicians, dissident iconoclastic Christians of Western 
Armenia. Hated and persecuted by both the Greek and Armenian Church establishments and savaged by the 
Byzantine military, the Paulicians in the 9th century made common cause with the Muslims. They were a power 
to be reckoned with, doctrinally and militarily, and were never destroyed as an ideological current. Mystical 
Sufism and extremist (ghu/at) Shiism were to develop and thrive in the same geographical area once controlled 
by the Paulicians. Deported to the Balkans, some Paulicians founded kindred movements such as the Bogomils, 
and may have had an influence on the development of Protestantism in Europe. The Key of Truth, the Paulicians' 
only surviving work of doctrine, is examined in detail. 


The Key of Truth, a Manual of the Paulician Church of Armenia. Introduction, English translation, 
Armenian text, and scholarly notes by Frederick Cornwallis Conybeare (London, 1898), in 412 pdf 


pages. 


Extensive additional material: Writings of Nina G. Garsoian. 


iconoclasm in Armenia from earliest Christian times through the Middle Ages. It originally appeared in the 
journal Armenian Quarterly (1946). 


Selections from De Administrando Imperio, by Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus (944-959) concerning 
Armenians and Iberians/Georgians. Greek text and English translation of chapters 43-46, edited and translated 
by Gy. Moravesik and R. J. H. Jenkins (Washington, 1993; repr. of 1967 edition), in 45 pdf pages. 


pages. 


J. Laurent, Byzance et Antioche sous le curopalate Philaréte. This article appeared in Revue des études 
arméniennes 9(1929) pp. 61-72, in 12 pdf pages. 


Term "Iber" in 11th Century Byzantine Sources], from Banber Matenadarani, volume 11 (1973), pp. 46-67, in 
22 pdf pages. 


10th-11th Centuries], from Patma-banasirakan handes [Historico-Philological Journal], 2(1978), pp. 191-206, 
in 16 pdf pages. 


Journal], 1(1992), pp. 42-56, in 15 pdf pages. 


Arshak Ter-Mikelian Die armenische Kirche in ihren Beziehungen zur byzantinischen (vom IV. bis zum XIII. 
Jahrhundert) (Leipzig, 1892). 


Armenian translation of the above, Arshak Ter-Mikelian @WwyWuuMWwUbGUWyg GUGnGghu GL 


583-830], (Constantinople, 1909), in 68 pdf pages with 19 illustrations. Some duplicate pages. 


Legends about Constantine in Armenian, by Michael/Michel van Esbroeck, from Classical Armenian Culture, 
edited by Thomas J. Samuelian (Philadelphia, 1982), pp. 79-101, in 24 searchable and bookmarked pdf pages. 
The article examines legends about the first Christian emperor of the Byzantine Empire, Constantine the First 
(305-337). 


Maurice and Constantine V], by Nicholas Adontz, in 19 bookmarked pdf pages. This article originally was 
written in 1932 and published several times in French. It examines material from Armenian and Greek sources 
about Maurice (582-602) and Constantine the Fifth (740-775). 


chapters 40-46 from volume 3 of Cuy dnnnypnnf uwuiun-yenLu Hay zhoghovrdi patmut'yun [History of 
the Armenian People] (Erevan, 1976), in 139 pdf pages, by M. K. Zulalyan, S. V. Bornazyan, and Kh. A. 
Musheghyan. 


uy Uzwynypen_XI-XIV nuunGnn_u Hay mshakuyt'e" XI-XIV darerum [Armenian Culture in the 12th- 
14th Centuries], chapters 47-54 from volume 3 of Cw dnnnynnfh ujwuuneyanLu Hay zhoghovrdi 
patmut'yun [History of the Armenian People] (Erevan, 1976), in 326 pdf pages. Multiple authors. 


Colophons of Armenian Manuscripts, 1301-1480, A Source for Middle Eastern History, by Avedis K. Sanjian 
(Cambridge, MA., 1969), in 470 searchable pdf pages. Colophons are additions to the ends of manuscripts, made 
by their copyist(s). Some contain invaluable information on local and regional events. Sanjian's translations are 
selections from the magisterial publications of Levon Khachikyan, and are accompanied by extensive glossaries. 


The Kingdom of Cilician Armenia, by Sirarpie Der Nersessian, from A History of the Crusades (Philadelphia, 
1962), K. M. Setton, Editor-in-Chief, vol. II. Chapter XVII. I, pp. 630-659, in 30 searchable pdf pages. Written 
by the great 20th-century Armenist and art historian, Dr. Sirarpie Der Nersessian, this is a concise, scholarly 
survey of the Cilician Armenian kingdom's political, military, and cultural history to the early 14th century. 


See also: Writings of Sirarpie Der Nersessian. 


The Byzantine Empire on the Eve of the Crusades, by R.J.H. Jenkins (London, 1953), in 23 searchable pdf 
pages. This is the text of a thought-provoking lecture delivered by Romilly Jenkins, the acclaimed historian and 
Greek specialist. It describes how a variety of problems in the Byzantine empire caused it to decline quickly 
after the battle of Manzikert (1072). These problems included the destructive struggle between the bureaucracy 
and the landed military nobility, the impoverishment of the peasant-soldiers, and the neglect of the army. In 
addition, the Empire experienced an exhaustion resulting from the drain on resources produced by almost 
continuous warfare over several centuries. 


The Crusades: An Eastern Perspective with Emphasis on Syriac Sources, by Matti Moosa, from The Muslim 
World Vol. 93 (April, 2003), pp. 249-289. 


See also: Writings of Matti Moosa, at Internet Archive. 


Aims of the Medieval Crusades and How They Were Viewed by Byzantium, by Peter Charanis, from Church 
History, Vol. 21, No. 2 (Jun., 1952), pp. 123-134, in 13 pdf pages. The great Byzantinist examines the activities 
and personalities of the Vatican, European monarchies, the Byzantine Empire, the Saljugs and their successors in 
the 11th-12th centuries. 


Eleven Studies of the Middle Ages, by Robert Lee Wolff, in 356 bookmarked and searchable pdf pages. The 
author was a professor of History at Harvard, with a particular interest in Latin secular and clerical rule over 
Constantinople. Wolff published the eleven articles in this download in a variety of journals between the years 
1937 and 1959. 


detailed study of the life, times, and works of Saint Nerses Shnorhali ("The Gracious" or "The Graceful") (1098- 
1173), kat'oghikos of the Armenian Church (1166-1173), poet, theologian, and philologist, in 641 pdf pages. 


Uhuntuwu: hwuwannteplu ἐμ yu yuu Uhipyhny GELGLnu UG6wanné Sisuan: hamagrut'iwn 


(Venice, 1885), in 674 pdf pages. Historico-philological study of Cilicia including natural resources, folklore, 
flora and fauna. 


Sissouan ou l'Arméno-Cilicie (Venice, 1888), in 428 pdf pages. 


The important work L'Arménie et Byzance (Paris, 1996) from the series Byzantina Sorbonensia is now Open 
Access. Individual articles from it, written by renowned specialists, may be read online at the website of 
OpenEdition books: Table des matiéres. 


Folklore and Mythology 


Wikipedia entry: Physiologus. Physiologus is the name given to a bestiary dated between the second and fourth 
centuries and containing tales of real and fantastic animals, usually with a Christian moral attached. The tales are 
attributed to a variety of Fathers including Epiphanius, Basil, and St. Peter of Alexandria. 


Physiologus for Grownups, Tales from a Medieval Bestiary with Moral Guidance Removed, in 17 searchable and 
bookmarked pdf pages. English translation by Robert Bedrosian. 


Physiologus, from the series Spicilegium Solesmense prepared by Jean-Baptiste Pitra (Paris, 1855), 
in 740 pdf pages. Greek, Latin, and Classical Armenian texts of the tales of Physiologus. 


Ch. Cahier's study and French translation of the Armenian text with scholarly notes is 
available on pp. 106-164 of the series Noveaux mélanges d'archéologie d'histoire et de 
littérature sur le moyen age (Paris, 1874). Download is the entire volume: Physiologus, 
in 382 pdf pages. 


The Greek Romances of Heliodorus, Longus, and Achilles Tatius (London, 1855), translated from Greek with 
notes by the Rev. Rowland Smith, in 546 pdf pages. Byzantine secular tales from the 2nd-5th centuries. 


Byzantine Satire, by Henry F. Tozer, in 39 pdf pages. From Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. 2 (1881), pp. 233- 
270. 


Digenes Akrites (Oxford, 1970; repr. of 1956 edition), John Mavrogordato, editor. Greek text, English 
translation, and extensive introductory study of a fascinating 10th-century Byzantine epic, in 353 searchable pdf 


pages. 
Also available: 


Les exploits de Digénis Akritas, épopée byzantine du dixiéme siécle (Paris, 1875), in 455 pdf pages. 
Greek text with French translation and notes by C. Sathas and E. Legrand. 


Some Remarks on the Image of Edessa, by Steven Runciman, from Cambridge Historical Journal, Vol. 3, No. 3 
(1931), pp. 238-252, in 16 pdf pages. 


The History of the Image of Edessa: The Telling of a Story, by Averil Cameron, in 16 pdf pages. From Harvard 


Ukrainian Studies, Vol. 7, Okeanos: Essays presented to Ihor Sevéenko on his Sixtieth Birthday by his 
Colleagues and Students (1983), pp. 80-94. 
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This collection of 50 volumes contains the Byzantine historical writers. 
Thanks to Google books these are online, and thanks to Les Cigales 
éloquentes we can access them. The editions are not always reliable; 
but they are sometimes all we have. 


This list is copied from there: 


Agathias One volume only 


Dexippus, Eunapius, Petrus Patricius, One volume only 
Priscus, Malchus, Menander, 

Olympiodoros, Candide, Nonnos, 

Théophanee, also the panegyrics of 

Procopius and Priscianus 


Ducae, Michaelis Ducae nepotis One volume only 
Ioannis Cinnamus, Nicephore Bryennos One volume only 
Ioannis Malalas One volume only 


Leo Diaconus and various texts on the One volume only 
“Histories”of Nicephorus Phocas and 
Ionnes Tsimiscis 


Constantinus Manasses, Ioel, Georgius One volume only 
Acropolita 


Paulus Silentiarus, Georgius Pisida, One volume only 
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BYZANTINO-ARABICA: THE CONFERENCE OF 


RAMLA, A.D. 524 


IRFAN SHAHID (KAWAR), Georgetown University, 


Washington, D.C. 


es Conference of Ramla is, un- 
doubtedly, the most important episode in 
the diplomatic annals of Arab-Byzantine 
relations before the rise of Islam. In a.p. 
523, Justin I (a.p. 518-527) sent Abraham, 
son of LEuphrasius, his specialist on 
Arabian affairs, to negotiate a peace with 
the Lakhmid King, Mundhir, who had 
successfully campaigned against Byzant- 
ium and had even captured the two 
Roman dukes, Timostratus, son of 
Silvanus, and John, son of Lucas. The 
diplomatic mission was successful, and a 
peace treaty was concluded in February 
A.D. 524 at Ramla, a locality to the south- 
east of Hira. In addition to the liberation 
of the two dukes for a very high ransom, 
Abraham interceded effectively on behalf 
of the Diophysites as well as of the Mono- 
physites who were living in Mundhir’s 
jurisdiction. These successes alone would 
have given Abraham’s mission a respect- 
able place in the history of Byzantine- 
Lakhmid relations; but a new and 
unexpected development gave that mission 
a wider significance. During the Con- 
ference, an envoy arrived from South 
Arabia dispatched by the newly established 
Jewish ruler Masriig, announcing the 
massacre of the Christians of Najran and 
asking Mundhir and the Persian king to do 
likewise to the Christian communities in 
their realms. The arrival of the South 
Arabian envoy obscured the Byzantine- 
Lakhmid phase of the Conference and 
opened a new phase which involved 
Byzantium in the world of the Red Sea, 
the Arabian Peninsula, and the Ethiopic- 


Himyaritic conflict. This involvement 
culminated in the contribution of a fleet 
which transported the Ethiopic expedi- 
tionary force across the Red Sea. South 
Arabia fell and was converted into an 
Ethiopic dependency, a fact which was to 
have far-reaching consequences on the 
history of the Arabs and Arab-Byzantine 
relations. 


I 


The material for reconstructing the 
history of this diplomatic transaction is 
scattered in secular and _ ecclesiastical 
sources of various orders. The secular 
sources, Procopius and Nonnosus, inform 
briefly on the main objective of the 
diplomatic mission, the liberation of the 
two dukes. It is the ecclesiastical sources, 
however, notably the Martyriwm Arethae 
and the Letter of Simeon of Beth Arsham, 
which supply the most detailed and 
valuable information and complement the 
accounts of the secular sources on religious 
and ecclesiastical matters in which By- 
zantium, Iran, and the Lakhmids, are 
involved.t Of these two ecclesiastical 


1 For the Martyrium in its various versions, see 
A. Moberg, The Book of the Himyarites, (Lund, 1924), 
p. xxiv, ἢ. 1. Of these the best is the Greek version. 
The text was first edited by J. Fr. Boissonade in 
Anecdota Graeca (Paris, 1833; photocopy reprint, 
Hildesheim, 1962), V, 1-62; later in 1869 E. Carpentier 
published the Greek version again with a Latin 
translation and a commentary in Acta Sanctorum, 
X, October, 721-59, which will be referred to as ASS. 
On his manuscript see ASS, p. 721. The Metaphrastic 
version is included in Migne, Patrologia Graeca,CX V (2), 
cols. 1249-90, accompanied by a Latin version. The 
Arabic text of the Martyrium has not yet been pub- 
lished, for which see Moberg, Book, p. xxiv, ἢ. 1, I, ἃ. 
The Karshini manuscript referred to in Moberg’s note 
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sources, the Martyriwm reflects most 
adequately the Byzantine profile of Abra- 
ham’s mission, but its accounts need and 
deserve much examination and clarifica- 
tion. It has preserved a long list of the 
names of the participants at the Con- 
ference of Ramla. This list is the key to 
understanding the complex character of 
the Conference: the various groups who 
participated, and the various issues in- 
volved which bore on the religious, 
economic, and political aspects of Near 
Eastern history and the history of Arab- 
Byzantine relations. But it is only after 
the identification and classification of 
these names have been attempted that 
the issues involved can be clarified.? 


is being prepared for publication by the present 
writer. The best text of the Letter of Simeon of Beth 
Arsham is Guidi’s accompanied by an Italian transla- 
tion: I. Guidi, “La Lettera di Simeono vescovo di 
Beth-Arsham sopra i martiri omeriti,” in Atti della R. 
Accademia dei Lincei, Memorie della classe di scienze 
morali, storiche e filologiche, VII (Rome, 1881), 
471-515. More accessible is an English translation by 
the late Professor Arthur Jeffery in The Muslim 
World, XXXVI (1946), 204—16, which will be referred 
to in this article as Jeffrey, Letter. For various editions 
of this letter see Bibliotheca Hagiographica Orientalis, 
pp. 24 ff. References to the embassy are also to be 
found in three other works: Agapius of Manbij, 
Kitab al-‘Unwdén; Bar-Hebraeus, Tarikh Mukhiasar 
al-Duwal, ed. A. Salhani (Beirut, 1890), p. 148; 
Histoire Nestorienne (Chronique de Séert), trans. 
Addai Scher, Patrologia Orientalis, VII, 144. For 
Nonnosus see Miller, FHG, IV, 179; for Procopius 
see History, I. xvii. 44; neither gives a date for the 
embassy of Abraham which is accurately given in the 
Letter of Simeon. 

2 A. A. Vasilev was the first to tell the story of the 
Conference of Ramla at length; see Justin the First, 
“Dumbarton Oaks Studies,” I (Cambridge, Mass., 
1950), 278-83, and its useful bibliography on problems 
related to the Conference. But the problems which 
the accounts of this Conference inevitably raise are 
not adequately discussed or brought out, and some of 
his identifications and interpretations cannot be 
accepted. See also brief notices of the Conference in 
the standard works of J. B. Bury, History of the Later 
Roman Empire, ΤΙ, 324, of E. Stein, Histoire du Bas- 
empire, p. 266, and a more detailed notice in the 
recent work of B. Rubin, Das Zeitalter Justinians, 
(Berlin, 1960), pp. 272-73, 310-11, which has a 
valuable bibliography on pre-Islamic Arabia. For 
Mundhir and the history of the Lakhmids, the 
standard work is still G. Rothstein, Die Dynastie der 
Lahmiden in al-Hira (Berlin, 1899); the Conference of 
Ramla is briefly noticed on pp. 79-80. 
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The List 


The Martyrium mentions the names of 
seven personages who were present at 
Ramla, to whom may be added the name 
of Sergius mentioned in the Letter.2 Thus 
the full list comprises eight participants: (1) 
Abraham, (2) Sergius, (3) Simeon of Beth 
Arsham, (4) John Mandinos, (5) Isaac, (6) 
Shilas, (7) Aggaios, and (8) the Son of Job. 

(1) Abraham: the principal Byzantine 
representative.* 

(2) Sergius: mentioned once in the 
Letter. He is accurately described as the 
bishop of Rusafa (Sergiopolis), who ac- 
companied Abraham on his peace mission. 

(3) Simeon, of Beth-Arsham: the well- 
known Monophysite figure in Persia, and 
the representative of the Monophysites at 
the conference.® 


3 For these names, see Boissonade, op. cit., 
pp. 38-40; for Sergius, see Guidi, La lettera, p. 487. 

* Vasiliev seems to question the fact that he was a 
presbyter and tries to account for it; but diplomats 
were chosen sometimes from Christian ecclesiastics for 
whom the Arabs had great reverence; for another 
ecclesiastic-diplomat, who was sent to Mundhir, see 
Malalas, Chronographia (Bonn), pp. 466-67. Abraham’s 
father and son were both diplomats in the service of 
Byzantium. The Letter gives his father’s name in 
Syriac as part of his patronymic, and it may be 


‘transliterated ‘“Euphrasius”’; see Guidi, La lettera, 
Ρ 


p. 487; Rubin prefers “‘Euporos,” see Z.J, pp. 310-11. 
“Eugenius” is a lapsus calami for ‘‘Euphrasius” in 
“Ghassan and Byzantium, a new terminus a quo,” 
Der Islam, XX XIII, Heft, 3, p. 237, n. 18. His son 
was Nonnosus, well known through his book which 
was abstracted by Photius, for which see “Byzantium 
and Kinda,” BZ (1960), pp. 57-73. The name 
Nonnosus is undoubtedly Semitic; it is in all proba- 
bility the Syriac name Nind, “fish,” a common 
Christian name, to which is added the Syriac diminu- 
tive ending “‘disd.’’ There can be no doubt that the 
three spoke Arabic and were Semites; whether they 
were “Saracens” is hard to say; cp. Bury, LRE, II, 
326, n. 2; Vasiliev, Justin, p. 279. 

5 The writer of the famous Letter; for his vita see 
Patrologia Orientalis, XVII, 137-58. Strangely enough, 
Bury (p. 324) considers him the ambassador whom 
Justin dispatched to negotiate peace with Mundhir; 
Stein also misconceived the position of Simeon in the 
Conference and his relation to Abraham and Mundhir: 
Stein, op. cit., p. 266. Vasiliev includes in his list of 
participants at Ramla two Simeons, the famous 
Monophysite figure and another one whom he des- 
cribes as “the priest (presbyter) and apokrisiarius, 
that is ambassador, Simeon, for the orthodox Chris- 
tians in Persia’’: Vasiliev, Justin, p. 280; it is possible 
that there were two Simeons, but it is unlikely. 
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(4) Isaac: the Metaphrastic version gives 
him great prominence in that it limits the 
participants at the conference to three: 
Abraham, Shilas, and Isaac. He is des- 
cribed as a presbyter and the apokrisiarios 
of the Orthodox Christians in Persia: he is 
closely associated with Abraham in all the 
versions of the Martyrium, which clearly 
indicates that by ““Orthodox’”’ the martyro- 
logist means ‘‘Diophysite.’’® 

(5) John Mandinos: this cognomen 
argues for a Mandaean background. He is 
a subdeacon and so he must have ac- 
companied one of the ecclesiastical 
superiors at the conference. From his 
association with Isaac it could be inferred 
that he was a Diophysite in Isaac’s party 
rather than a Monophysite in Simeon’s.” 

(6) Shilas: a well-known figure, the 
Nestorian Catholicus in Persia.® 


The Greek text of the Martyrium on which Vasiliev’s 
statement is based may have inadvertently sub- 
stituted Simeon for Isaac, the representative of the 
Orthodox in Persia (see notes 6 and 7); alternatively, 
the Martyrologist compiling from Syriac sources may 
not have realized that the Monophysite writer would 
have referred to Simeon as “‘orthodox,’’ since the 
Monophysites considered themselves, not the Chal- 
cedonians, as the orthodox; hence the confusion in 
the Greek text of the Martyrium. 

8 Boissonade, op. cit., p. 40; the Metaphrastic 
version describes him most adequately: πρεσβύτερος 
καὶ τῶν ἐν Περσίδι χριστιανῶν ὀρθοδόξων ἀποκρισιάριος, 
Boissonade, op. cit., p. 39, n. 1; see also PG, col. 
1277; on apokrisiarios (legate) see O. Braun, ZDM@ 
(1900), p. 381. The Metaphrastic version indicates 
that Isaac was dispatched to the conference by the 
Persian king; this is possible as the Persian king 
at this period was courting the friendship of 
Chalcedonian Justin and so he could very well have 
sent as his representative an ecclesiastic who was of 
the same doctrinal persuasion as Justin’s envoy, 
Abraham. But it is quite likely that the Metaphrastic 
version erroneously linked him with the party of the 
Persian king. If so, then Isaac would have been at 
Ramla representing the Diophysites of Persia, just as 
Simeon was, representing the Monophysites. His 
association with Abraham and his Persian connection 
are both reflected in a statement which only the 
Latin version has preserved and which deserves to be 
brought out and quoted: Abraamius autem ipse 
quoque foedere inito cum Alamundaro, salutatoque 
Isaacio in Persidem revertente, rediit...”, PG, col. 
1279. As a participant at the Conference of Ramla, 
Isaac escaped the notice of Vasiliev. 

7 Boissonade, op. cit., pp. 39, 40. 

8 Qn Shilas see Histoire Nestorienne, Patrologia 
Orientalis, VII, 135-38. 
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(7) Aggaios: this figure, who is described 
in Cod. Paris. Graec. 1454 as κόμητος 
᾿Αγγαίου, υἱοῦ Zit, ἐθνάρχου ὄντος χριστι- 
ανδυ τῆς πάσης παρεμβολῆς has so far 
defied ἰἀθηὐβοδύϊομ,. 0 and the group he 
belonged to has not been determined. But 
the solution of both problems is possible, 
and it should throw light on other related 
problems which bear on the history of the 
Lakhmid dynasty. 

Aggaios!! is none other than the Greek 
equivalent of Arabic Hajjaj, a historical 
figure attested in one of the sources for 
this period. The Nestorian Chronicle of Sert 
refers to an Arab by the name of Hajjaj i 
connection with a religious controversy 
between the Monophysites and the Nestor- 
ians at the court of Mundhir during the 
reign of Justin.!? Aggaios, therefore, is an 
Arab figure associated with the Lakhmid 
Mundhir, not with the Byzantine party. It 
is also certain from the accounts of that 
Chronicle that he was not a Nestorian; he 
is referred to as a “‘heretic,”’ thus he must 
have been either a Monophysite or a 
Diophysite. This identification will solve 
the problem of the term κόμητος which is 
used in the Martyrium to describe Aggaios 
and which could assign him to the Byzan- 
tine Party,?° if κόμητος were a translitera- 
tion of the Latin technical term comes. 
The same Chronicle which has made 
possible the identification of Aggaios as a 
Christian Arab in Mundhir’s party affords 
a key to solving the problem of κόμητος. 


9 This reading was accepted by E. Carpentier for 
his text of the Martyriwm in ASS in preference to that 
of Cod. Paris. Graec. 1537, which was the basis of 
Boissonade’s recension; on these codices see Boisson- 
ade, op. cit., p. 1. 

10 Th. Néldeke, Die Perser und Araber zur Zeit 
der Sasaniden (Leyden, 1879), pp. 312, n. 5; 
G. Rothstein, op. cit., pp. 109-10, n. 1; Vasiliev, 
Justin, p. 280; B. Rubin, ZJ, p. 310. 

11 »Αγγαῖος is the Greek form of Haggai, the O. T. 
Prophet. 

12 Patrologia Orientalis, VII, 143. 

18 B. Rubin, ZJ, p. 310, clearly implies a Byzantine 
connection. 
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Hajjaj is described in the Chronicle as 
“‘sahib,”’ a companion of Mundhir, and the 
Martyrologist might have had the term 
“companion” in mind which he rendered 
comes, in a non-technical sense.1* An 
alternative explanation of this term is 
afforded by the patronymic, ‘‘son of 
the Syriac script bar Qays ms. i= bears 
a resemblance to comes transliterated 
sam ao. The Martyrologist, while trans- 
lating and adapting, possibly from a 
Syriac original, could have easily con- 
fused the patronymic “bar Qays” with 
the Byzantine title comes which very 
often is left transliterated in the Syriac 
sources. 

(8) The son of Job: just as a valuable 
passage in the Nestorian Chronicle has 
made possible the identification of Aggaios 
and has disclosed his patronymic, so does 
Cod. Paris. Craec. 1537 of the Martyrium 
contribute a better and fuller reading 
which adds the name of another important 
figure to the participants at Ramla. The 
Codex reads: παρόντος καί ᾿Αγγέιου κόμητος 
ὑιοῦ Ζῆδ, καί trod ]ὼβ, ἐθνάρχου χριστιανοῦ 
πάσης τῆς παρεμβολῆς. This reading 
introduces a new figure ὑιοῦ Iw, “son of 
Job,” and describes him as ‘‘the Christian 
ethnarch of all the Parembole,”’ i.e. the 
commander in charge of the military 
encampments, a phrase which has been 
wrongly construed with Aggaios.1© The 
inclusion of “‘son of Job” in the list will 
also solve the problem of ὑιοῦ 275, ‘‘son 
of Zayd”’ which precedes the “βοὴ of Job.” 
In both Codices, Paris. Graec. 1454 and 
1537, “son of Zayd” appears as the 
patronymic of Aggaios, but the fuller 

14 Loose application of technical terms is not 
sea see Malalas, Chronographia, p. 463, on 
men Vasiliev, Justin, p. 280, and Rubin, ZJ, p. 310, 
who have overlooked the reading of Cod. Parus. Graec. 
1537, following Carpentier’s text, although Carpentier 


quoted the variant reading in his notes; πὸ ASS, X, 
744; see also Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, p. 39. 
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reading of Codex 1537 with the new 
patronymic it adds, namely, “son of Job” 
clearly indicates that ‘“‘son of Zayd’’ has 
to go with “son of Job” and not with 
Aggaios: (i) Aggaios is known to be the 
“gon of Qays” from the external evidence 
of the Nestorian Chronicle and it has 
already been argued that this patronymic 
is probably concealed under the erroneous 
transliteration comes; (ii) what is more 
important is the fact that ‘“‘son of Job” in 
the text stands as a patronymic without 
a praenomen, and this is unnatural. The 
term Zayd, then, is none other than the 
praenomen for the patronymic, “son of 
Job,” just as Aggaios is for the patronymic 
“son of Qays.” The Martyrologist or the 
scribe, bewildered by Arabic patronymics, 
unwittingly or erroneously repeated the 
word ὑιοῦ, “‘son,’’ before 2775 and separated 
Ζηδ from its patronymic trod IwB by the 
conjunction καί which should have pre- 
ceded 275, not followed it.1® A decisive 
corroboration of this suggested emendation 
is available and it rests on a correct iden- 
tification of the new figure ‘‘son of Job.” 

One of the ancestors of the famous pre- 
Islamic poet of Hira, ‘Adiyy was called 
Zayd ibn-Ayyitib (son of Job).1” In the 
genealogies he appears as the poet’s 
grandfather. As ‘Adiyy’s floruit was to- 
wards the end of the sixth century, his 
ancestor Zayd must have been alive 
towards the beginning of the same century 
and could have been a contemporary of 
the events and the personages described in 

16 This case of dittography must have been the 
cause of Néldeke’s inability to identify Aggaios and 
to construe 275 correctly with ὑιοῦ IwB. He also over- 
looked trod which precedes JHB and thus translated 
the passage ‘Comes ’Ayyatos(?), Sohn des Ζῆδ, und 
Iap...’. This oversight must also have prevented 
him from connecting 295 with Iw and it accounts for 
what he says on the age of IB; see Néldeke, op. cit., 
p. 312,n. 5. Perhaps the text originally read as follows: 
παρόντος καί Ayyéiov κόμητος, καί Ζῆδ, ὑιοῦ IwB 
ἐθνάρχου χριστιανδυ πάσης τῆς παρὲμβολῆς 

11 3ρ0. Aghdni (Beirut, 1955), II, 80-81; also 


R. Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, 
pp. 45-48. 
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the Martyrium. Therefore, onomastically 
and chronologically, Zayd ibu-Ayyib of 
the genealogists can easily be identified 
with the ὑιοῦ IB of the Martyrium. Other 
relevant considerations clinch the argu- 
ment in favor of this identification: 
(a) ibn-Ayyub (Job) is an extremely rare 
name in the Arabic onomasticon before 
Islam;1® it is, therefore, quite unlikely 
that Ayyiib and JwB were merely name- 
sakes, two different fathers of two sons 
each of whom was called Zayd; (b) the 
House of ‘Adiyy had adopted Christianity 
as the biblical name Job clearly indicates, 
and this is consonant with the description 
of the “son of Job” as the Christian 
ethnarch; (c) it was an illustrious House, 
whose members, including Ayytb and 
Zayd, held public office under the Lakh- 
mids, a fact which is consistent with the 
description of Zayd as the ‘commander of 
all the military encampment.” It is quite 
likely that the anonymous Christian Arab 
chief, mentioned in the Letter as having 
remonstrated with Mundhir vehemently 
when the latter felt inclined to massacre 
the Christians after the arrival of Masriiq’s 
letter, was this Zayd, son of Ayyiib.1® 


18 It is stated in Aghani, II, 80, that this ancestor 
of ‘Adiyy’s was the first Arab to assume the name 


Ayyib (Job). 
18 Cp. the description of the anonymous chief in 
the Letter: “. . . because of his family, and because of 


his recognition, for he was a great man in the world, 
and one of the headmen in Hirta,” Jeffery, Letter, 
p. 210. Alternatively, this anonymous Christian chief 
could have been the Ταιζάνης Dayzan mentioned by 
Malalas in connection with the events of a few years 
later; see Chronographia, p. 460. It would be super- 
fluous to emphasize the importance of such identifica- 
tions for the history of the Arabs before the rise of 
Islam, whose accounts, recorded in the Muslim era, 
rest on an oral tradition. In this case, the interlocking 
of an Arabic source with a Greek one has made 
certain that Zayd ibn-Ayyib is not a genealogist’s 
fabrication but a real historical personage. The 
further information in the Martyrium that he was the 
Christian ethnarch of all the Parembole throws 
important light on the position of the Christians under 
the rule of the pagan Mundhir. From the statement on 
Zayd in the Martyrium it is clear that the Christian 
element in Mundhir’s army was grouped together and 
was commanded by a Christian chief. 
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Two Conferences 


The unusual number of participants at 
this Conference raises the question whether 
the Martyrium has united the proceedings 
of two different conferences in one and 
the same passage. The most important fact 
which points towards this conclusion is 
the participation of Shilas the Nestorian 
Catholicus, who is known to have died in 
A.D. 523 at the latest. The Conference at 
Ramla took place early in February, Α.Ὁ. 
524,?° and this date definitely excludes 
the participation of Shilas at that Con- 
ference.?1 The reference to Hajjaj (Ag- 
gaios), is also relevant in this connection. 
The Nestorian Chronicle?* brings Hajjaj 
and Shilas together before Mundhir in a 
religious controversy at Hira. These two 
must, therefore, have attended a previous 
conference there. It will be remembered 
that the party of Abraham and Simeon 
had tarried at Hira before they set out for 
Ramla on January 20, 524. This date is so 
close to the year 523 that it is possible 
that that conference in which Shilas and 
Hajjaj participated had just taken place 
late in a.D. 523 at Hira. Documentation of 
such a conference in 523 is not lacking, 
since Simeon of Beth-Arsham refers at 
the beginning of his famous Letter to a 
previous letter he had written in which he 
praised the presbyter Abraham for his 
services to the Monophysite party.2° Very 


20 According to Simeon’s Letter, the party set out 
from Hira on January 20th, a.p. 524 and reached 
Ramla after a ten-day journey on January 30th; the 
Conference took place at Ramla early in February; 
see Jeffrey, Letter, p. 204. 

21 Histoire Nestorienne, Patrologia Orientalis, VII, 
144. 4δ; also p. 144, n. 5, Vasiliev’s statement: ‘But 
we know that he was still alive in 524°’ begs the 
question, since it is based on the Martyrium; see 
Vasiliev, Justin I, p. 282, πὶ. 42. 

22 Histoire Nestorienne, Patrologia Orientalis, VII, 
143. 

23 “About him we have already written in our 
previous letter, for we and all the faithful who are 
with us are in receipt of his goodness, for in everything 
he is assisting our part of the faithful, and he knows 
well what formerly we wrote and what we now are 
writing,” Jeffrey, Letter, p. 204. The Nestorian 
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likely this letter refers to this first con- 
ference held at Hira late in a.p. 523. 
From the preceding analysis the follow- 
ing conclusions may be drawn: (1) Before 
the Conference of Ramla, another con- 
ference had been held in Hira probably 
late in a.D. 523. Shilas could have partici- 
pated in this conference during which his 
colloquy with Hajjaj might have taken 
place. It is clear, however, that he did not 


Chronicle involves Justin in the expulsion of the Mono- 
physites from Mundhir’s realm: Patrologia Orientalis, 
VII, 142-45. The partisan character of the Nestorian 
account is obvious, although it is possible that Justin 
might on some occasion have exercised his influence 
with Mundhir against the Monophysites. However, 
as far as the events of a.p. 523-24 are concerned, an 
examination of the contemporary sources reveals 
that, far from intriguing against the Monophysites, 
the Byzantine embassy, represented by Abraham, did 
the contrary and actually interceded on their behalf. 
Vasiliev is aware of the difficulty of accepting literally 
the accounts of that Chronicle; nevertheless, he 
thought that the Byzantine embassy did negotiate 
with Mundhir against the Monophysites; he says: 
“The expulsion of the Monophysites from al-Mundhir’s 
kingdom must have been source of satisfaction to 
Justin’s ambassador Abraham and to Justin himself”’; 
further, he says of Justin’s envoys: ‘‘They were very 
much pleased with the expulsion of monophysite 
refugees from the kingdom of al-Mundhir’’; Vasiliev, 
Justin I, pp. 282, 283. 

The assistance rendered by Abraham to the Mono- 
physite cause in Persia requires an explanation, since 
the reign of Justin I witnessed an anti-Monophysite 
persecution, and Abraham was Justin’s ambassador. 
It is possible that Abraham acted unofficially, as a 
pious Christian, and he might have had Monophysite 
leanings himself. His efforts on behalf of the Mono- 
physites also accord well with the view that Justin 
adopted a more lenient attitude towards them after 
the assassination of Vitalian; see Vasiliev, op. cit., 
pp. 222-25. More probably, Abraham reacted as an 
imperial diplomat, thoroughly familiar with the inter- 
action and interrelation of political and religious 
factors in the Arabian Peninsula, and thus he 
could see the political value of supporting the Mono- 
physites of Persia. The presence of the ambas- 
sador of the Monophysite ruler of South Arabia at 
Hira (see note 24) might have drawn his attention to 
the necessity of supporting the Monophysites in the 
interests of amicable relations between Byzantium 
and the important Ethiopic-Himyaritic world. The 
course of events which followed the Conference in 
quick succession certainly justified his support of 
Simeon’s party; Byzantium was understandably 
anxious over the change of rulers and religions in 
South Arabia, and the restoration of that country to a 
ruler and a religion favorable to Byzantium could 
best be achieved through the Monophysites of Egypt 
and Ethiopia. 
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attend the Conference of Ramla. (2) 
Negotiations with Mundhir passed through 
two stages: at Hira late in a.pD. 523 and at 
Ramla in 524. 


Hira, A.D. 523 


Little can be inferred about this con- 
ference from Simeon’s Letter. But it is 
quite clear from the evidence of the same 
Letter that Abraham did intercede on be- 
half of the Monophysites of Persia before 
February Α.Ὁ. 524 and this could very well 
have been at this earlier Conference at 
Hira in 523. Shilas might have attended 
this Conference in Hira both as the 
Catholicus of the Nestorians and the 
opponent of the Persian Monophysites. 
Hajjaj and Zayd may be added to the list. 
This Conference at Hira could have been 
attended by all the participants listed in 
the Martyrium and the Book. 

The Letter refers also to an ambassador 
dispatched to Hira by the Christian King 
of South Arabia,?* just before Masriiq 
gained the upper hand, and who definitely 
was at Hira in a.p. 523-24. This reference 
raises speculation as to what was behind 
this embassy. It is possible that the 
ambassador was on a political mission for 
improving relations between the new 
Christian ruler and the Lakhmid Mundhir, 
since the last recorded encounter between 
the Lakhmids and the Himyarites had 
been a bloody one a few years before.?5 It 
is also possible that the object of the 


24 Jeffrey, Letter, p. 210; this Christian king is 
referred to twice, although anonymously, in the 
Letter, pp. 205, 210. It is not clear whether he was a 
native Himyarite or an Ethiopian set up by the 
Negus. The reference to this Christian king of South 
Arabia is most important for a discussion of the vexed 
question of the first Ethiopic invasion. 

25 For the inscription which commemorated the 
campaign of the South Arabian King Ma‘d-Karib 
Ya‘fur, see Le Muséon, LXVI, 307-10. The establish- 
ment of the correct date of this inscription must 
await the solution of the problem of the Himyaritic 
Era. 
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mission was a solution of the Monophysite 
problem in Mundhir’s realm, and the 
reference in the Letter (Jeffrey, p. 210) to 
“certain Himyarite believers” as having 
accompanied the Christian South Arabian 
ambassador is certainly significant. The 
Monophysites of Persia were living under 
difficult conditions, as is clear from 
Simeon’s Lefter. It would have been 
natural for the newly established Mono- 
physite ruler of South Arabia to intercede 
on behalf of the Monophysites of Persia, 
particularly as relations between Hira and 
Najran had always been close. If this had 
been the object of his mission, then the 
South Arabian ambassador could have 
taken part in the negotiations at Hira, in 
which Simeon and Abraham were in- 
volved. 

Another question arises as to why 
negotiations with Mundhir had to pass 
through two stages, first at Hira, then at 
Ramla.?® It is possible that the ambas- 
sadors arrived in Hira at a time when 
Mundhir was absent, so that he might 
have been only represented at that Con- 
ference. It is also likely that he broke off 
the Conference for some military necessity 
which arose in the South, or for diplomatic 
reasons in order to extract more favorable 
terms from the Byzantine ambassadors, 
particularly as a ransom for the two dukes 
was in question. 


26 Ramla is said by Simeon to have been at a 
distance of ten days’ journey to the southeast of Hira. 
It could not, then, have been in the Syrian desert, as 
is stated by Moberg (Book, p. xxxiv) and Vasiliev 
(Justin I, p. 280). Musil came nearer the truth when 
he made an attempt to identify a locality called 
al-Héla, with Ramla, which he states is ten marches 
from Hira. But it is much more likely that the 
vicinity of al-Héla which according to him is called 
Ramla is the place mentioned in the Letter. Simeon, 
writing in Syriac, gave hala or hila (‘“‘sand’’) as the 
Syriac equivalent of Arabic Ramla in order to describe 
to those of his readers who did not know Arabic the 
meaning of the term Ramla; hala, therefore, is 
epexegetic not denominative, and is not a place name. 
Al-Héla referred to by Musil must be a homophone of 
Syriac hila; see A. Musil, Northern Negd (New York, 
1928), p. 71. 
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Ramla, A.D. 524 


The identification of the various person- 
ages who took part in the Conference 
makes possible their classification into 
groups which will reveal the complex 
nature of this Byzantine Embassy to 
Mundhir. 

1. The Lakhmid Group: apart from 
Mundhir himself, there were Hajjaj (Ag- 
gaios) son of Qays, his companion, and 
Zayd, son of Ayytib, the commander in 
charge of the military encampments. 

2. The Byzantine Group was represented 
by two principal figures: Abraham and 
Sergius. Abraham was the main diplomat 
whose assignment was the conclusion of 
peace with Mundhir and the liberation of 
the two dukes, Timostratus and John,?” 
an assignment which was _ successfully 
carried out.?8 Sergius was the ecclesiastical 
figure who accompanied Abraham; his 


27 Timostratus is a well-known figure for whom see 
Pauly’s Real-encyclopddie der classischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, VI A, cols. 1322-23; Vasiliev suggested 
the identification of John, son of Lucas, with the dux 
of Mesopotamia, who took part in the second Persian 
war of Justinian’s reign; Vasiliev, Justin I, p. 278. 
There is, however, a better candidate for the identi- 
fication, who is nearer in time to the events of a.p. 524, 
namely, John, the ἄμα of Euphratensis mentioned by 
Malalas (Chronographia, p. 435), who took part in the 
punitive Roman expedition against Mundhir himself 
in A.D. 528. 

28 The various versions of the Martyrium give 
other assignments to Abraham; see Boissonade, op. 
cit., p. 38, n. 5; according to Cod. Paris. Graec. 1537, 
Abraham was to conclude peace between Mundhir 
and the Roman Arabs; according to the Metaphrastic 
version, he was to conclude peace between Mundhir 
and the Arabs who were tributary to the Romans; 
according to Cod. Paris. Graec. 1454, the peace was to 
be concluded between Mundhir and the Christians in 
his realm. None of these versions states the real 
purpose of Abraham’s mission, i.e., the liberation of 
the two dukes on which Nonnosus, Abraham’s son, 
clearly informs. That Abraham interceded on behalf 
of the Christians is clear from the Letter of Simeon, 
What is not so clear is the reference to the ‘““Roman 
Arabs’’; the Metaphrastic version is more specific 
than Cod. Paris. Graec. 1537 in that it describes the 
Roman Arabs as tributary, ὑπόφορους, and it is 
possible that Mundhir had molested these tributary 
Roman Arabs. Whoever these Arabs were, they 
could not have been the Ghassanids, who were not 
ὑπόφοροι, “tributaries,” but σύμμαχοι, “allies.” See 
also page 129. 
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assignment was probably to intercede 
with Mundhir on behalf of the Diophysites 
of Persia who had been persecuted or 
molested, and to help Abraham towards 
the fulfilment of the embassy’s main 
objective.?° 

3. The Persian Group: their presence at 
the conference of Ramla is undoubted, 
although who the representatives of the 
Persian King were is not clear.°° Their 
dispatch was understandable, since the 
Persian king could not remain indifferent 
to a diplomatic conference which involved 
his neighbors the Byzantines and_ his 
vassals the Lakhmids. 

4. The rest were ecclesiastics in Persia 
who were hoping for Byzantine interces- 
sion on their behalf: Isaac, Simeon, and 
John Mandinos. Isaac was the Diophysite 
ecclesiastic on whose behalf Abraham and 
Sergius interceded. John Mandinos was 
most probably his subdeacon. Simeon 
represented the Monophysites of Persia. 
Although it has been argued that the 
Nestorian Catholicus Shilas could not have 
attended the Conference of Ramla, there is 
no doubt that the Nestorians must have 
been represented at the Conference. 


II 


The Martyrium states briefly that 
Masriiq*®! dispatched letters to Kawad 


39 Τῦ is possible that his dispatch to Mundhir 
was inspired by the fact that Sergiopolis, his see, was 
revered by the Arabs, among whom St. Sergius was 
the favorite saint. As bishop of this important metro- 
polis, his intercession could carry weight with Mundhir, 
particularly as the latter had a Christian contingent 
in his army. The dispatch of the bishop of Sergiopolis 
might also argue that John, the captured dux, was 
indeed the dux of Euphretensis mentioned in Malalas, 
Chronographia, p. 435; the bishop of the same 
province was sent to intercede for the release of its 
dux and possibly to pay or contribute towards the 
payment of the ransom. Another bishop of Sergiopolis, 
Candidus, acted in a similar capacity in negotiating 
with Chosroes during the Second Persian War in 
A.D. 540; see Procopius, History, II, v. 28-33. 

3° Boissonade, op. cit., pp. 38-39; καί τῶν ἀπὸ 
Περσίδος’ ἀποσταλέντων παρὰ τοῦ βασἰλέως Περσῶν. 

51 Masriiq is the name which the Book of the 
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and to Mundhir, announcing the massacre 
of the Christians in South Arabia, remind- 
ing the Persian king that his god “‘the 
father of the sun’? was also the God of 
the Hebrews, and offering the Lakhmid 
king three thousand denarzi as an induce- 
ment for persecuting the Christians.°? 
The Martyrologist piously adds that 
Divine Providence intervened very oppor- 
tunely, inspiring Justin to send Abraham 
at that juncture, and that his timely 
dispatch to negotiate with Mundhir saved 
the Persian Christians from a fate similar 
to that of the South Arabians. 

The accounts of this diplomatic transac- 
tion, which was to have such far-reaching 
consequences on Arab-Byzantine relations, 
are distressingly brief and undoubtedly 
selective. They receive little direct illumi- 
nation from the South Arabian sources, 
since this decade or so of South Arabian 
history which preceded the massacres of 
Najran is still shrouded in obscurity.*? 
Such being the state of the sources, the 
only course open is the exploration of 
the various possible solutions through a 
re-interpretation of the already known 
evidence and the utilization of a newly 
recovered source which sheds light on the 
antecedents of Masriiq’s letters.*4 

The problems which Masriiq’s letters 
raise may be stated as follows: 

A. How is Masriiq’s request to be inter- 
preted? His proposal for the massacre of 


Himyarites gives for the Jewish king of South Arabia, 
who has been favored with a multiplicity of names in 
the various sources, literary and epigraphic. I hope 
to discuss the problem of his name in a future pub- 
lication. 

32 Boissonade, op. cit., pp. 37-38: see also notes 
39, 43, and 44. 

33 For these events see, J. Ryckmans, La persécu- 
tion des chrétiens himyarites au sixiéme siécle (Istanbul, 
1956). 

34 For a description of this unpublished Karshini 
manuscript and the collection of hagiographic texts 
of which it is a part, see G. Graf, Oriens Christianus, 
N.S., III (1913), 311-12, 323-24. As this manuscript 
is still unpublished, reference to it will not cite page 
and line; see also note 1. 
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the Christians has been understood to be 
an expression of religious fanaticism, but 
the proposal may admit of other explana- 
tions. The reference to the sun from a ruler 
who professed the Jewish faith is curious; 
a close examination of this reference to 
the sun could lead to a better under- 
standing of the nature of Masriiq’s 
proposal. 

B. It is unlikely that the contents of the 
letters were limited to what the Martyriwm 
relates. If so, what other proposals did the 
letters contain and what is the place of 
this diplomatic episode in the history of 
Himyaritic-Lakhmid-Sasanid relations in 
the early part of the sixth century? 


Masriq, Mundhir, and Kawad 


A. Masriiq’s proposal to Mundhir con- 
cerning the fate of the Christians in the 
latter’s realm has to be related to what he 
himself had done to the Christians of South 
Arabia. A correct interpretation of the 
massacres at Najran should throw light 
on his proposal to Mundhir. 

The motive may have been personal 
and the attribution of a personal motive 
depends partly on whether Masriiq was a 
Jew or a Judaizing Himyarite. The 
Nestorian Chronicle®> states that his 
mother was a captive Jewess from Nisibis 
bought by one of the Himyaritic kings and 
that she instructed him in the Jewish faith. 
The Karshini manuscript also has some 
relevant information, namely, that Masraiq 
had almost suffered death at the hands of 
the Ethiopians when they invaded South 
Arabia shortly before a.p. 524 and that his 
life was saved by a merchant from the tribe 


35 Histoire Nestorienne, Patrologia Orientalis, V, 
331. Such biographical details are equally difficult to 
accept or reject. However, the fate which is alleged 
to have befallen Masriiq’s mother can certainly be 
paralleled; after the destruction of Nehardea by 
Odenathus, the daughters of Samuel, the Amora of 
Nehardea, were captured and offered for ransom at 
Sepphoris in Palestine. 
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of Nu‘man, who swore on his behalf that 
he was not Jewish but Christian. These 
two statements could support the view 
that the massacres of Najran were inspired 
by some personal rancor on the part of 
Masriiq. 

The Letter of Simeon contains some 
evidence which makes it possible to detect 
a non-personal motive behind Masriq’s 
action and which endows these massacres 
with a greater significance, involving not 
only South Arabia but also the Christian 
Roman Empire to the North. The Letter 
testifies to the presence of Jewish ‘‘priests”’ 
(rabbis) from Tiberias who are associated 
with Masriiq. Although their presence may 
be accepted as historical, the interpretation 
of the role they played in these events is 
not easy. A statement in the history of 
Malalas that Masriiq executed Byzantine 
merchants in his realm because Byzantium 
had oppressed its Jews affords a clue to the 
relation of the rabbis of Tiberias to the 
massacres.°° Such information on the state 
of the Jews in the Byzantine Empire 
could have come from these rabbis who 
were familiar with the difficult conditions 
under which the Jews of the Empire were 
living. Consequently it could be argued 
that Masriiq’s action against the Christian 

36 Malalas, Chronographia (Bonn), p. 433; Theo- 
phanes, Chronographia, ed. by Boor, p. 223; Chronique 
de Michel le Syrien, trans. J.-B. Chabot (Paris, 1901), 
II, 183. According to Malalas the name of the Ethiopic 
king who avenged the massacre of the Roman 
merchants was Andas; this could suggest that Malalas 
might have made achronological mistake and assigned 
to the sixth century events which had taken place 
much earlier; but history could have easily repeated 
itself as far as the imprisonment and massacre of 
Roman merchants by the consistently hostile Himya- 
rites are concerned. However, the ill-treatment of the 
Jews in the Roman Empire can be externally attested. 
Although the sources are silent on any ill-treatment 
immediately before a.p. 523-24, the year 507 witnessed 
an outbreak of violence against the Jews in Antioch 
and the burning of the synagogue at Daphne; see 
G. Downey, A History of Antioch in Syria (Princeton, 
1961), pp. 505-506; Simeon’s recommendations in his 
Letter as to what Justin should do to the Jews of the 
Empire could suggest that such fate might have 


actually befallen them late in the reign of Anastasius; 
see Jeffrey, Letter, p. 215. 
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was taken for the sake of alleviating the 
plight of the Jews who were living in 
Byzantine territory, and that these mas- 
sacres were both retaliatory and deterrent. 

It is possible that Masriiq’s action was 
inspired by either or both of these two 
motives. But there is room for a third 
which could be divined amidst the confu- 
sion and tendentiousness of all these 
sources. South Arabia had been the battle- 
ground of Judaism and Christianity for 
centuries, and its allocation to one or the 
other of these two religions could decide 
its political orientation in the history of 
the Near East with its two contending 
parties, Byzantium and Iran. Of the two 
faiths, Christianity happened to be the 
state religion of South Arabia’s two 
traditional enemies, Byzantium and 
Ethiopia. Its steady advance in the 
Arabian Peninsula as well as the memories 
of a recent invasion of South Arabia by 
the Christian Negus of Ethiopia must 
have convinced Masriiq of the necessity of 
a definitive settlement of South Arabia’s 
religious affiliation by the adoption of 
Judaism as the state religion and its 
establishment on a firm foundation. But 
the Christian communities in South Arabia 
could easily frustrate his plans. The 
Christians of Najran posed the greatest 
threat, partly because their community 
was the best established and the strongest 
in South Arabia and partly because 
Najrin was strategically situated on 
the northern border of the Himyaritic 
state, the focus of many routes which ran 
in all directions across the Peninsula.%” 
The liquidation of the potentially danger- 
ous community of Najrian became a 
political necessity. The massacres of 
Najran could, consequently, be regarded 

81 Najran also separated Masriq from Yathrib, 
the important center of Judaism in Hijaz. On 
Najran, see the recent study by Madame N. Pigulev- 


skaja in JESHO, Vol. II, Part 2, and Vol. IV, Part 1, 
pp. 113-30, 1-14. 
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not as religious persecutions but as 
political executions; the sources do not 
omit to mention that on a number of 
occasions Masriiq ordered them only after 
the Najranites had rejected his overtures 
and refused to apostasize. 

The exploration of the various possible 
motives which could have impelled Masraq 
to massacre the Christians of Najran will 
now be drawn upon to elucidate the 
problems posed by his proposal that 
Mundhir should do likewise to his 
Christians. 

The Karshtini manuscript provides some 
background material. It states that after 
Masriq had gained the upper hand in 
South Arabia, he remembered his debt to 
the merchant from the tribe of Nu‘man*® 
who had saved his life, and so he dis- 
patched a letter to his former benefactor 
and his tribe together with a part of the 
spoils of Najran. The three thousand 
denarii mentioned in the Martyrium could 
very well have been from the spoils of 
Najran,®° while Masriiq’s friendship with 
the merchant could serve as a contact with 
the Lakhmid Mundhir and with the group 


38 The phrase ‘‘tribe of Nu‘man” occurs three times 
in the Karshini manuscript to describe the tribal 
affiliations of three personages involved in the 
massacres of Najrin. There is no doubt that Nu‘man 
is none other than the famous Lakhmid king of Hira, 
Mundhir’s father; although he died in a.p. 502, he 
survived in the consciousness of his people, who con- 
tinued for some time to be known as the ‘“‘tribe of 
Nu‘man,” just as his capital Hira continued to be 
known as ‘‘the Hira of Nu‘man.”’ One of the three 
personages mentioned in the Karshiini manuscript is 
lliyé (Elijah), a martyred priest of Najran who is 
described as belonging to the ‘‘tribe of Nu‘man’’; the 
reference to him in The Book of the Himyarites, p. cix, 
as the presbyter from the “Hira of Nu‘man,”’ clinches 
the argument that the phrase in the Karshini manu- 
script, ‘‘tribe of Nu‘man,”’ is definitely a reference to 
the Lakhmid Arabs of Hira. On the appellation 
‘House of Nu‘man”’ see the present writer in ““Ghassan 
and Byzantium, a new terminus a quo,” in Der Islam, 
XXXIII, Heft 3, p. 254. 

39 The three thousand denarii mentioned in the 
Martyrium may answer to the “Jewish gold’’ referred 
to in the Letter of Simeon; see Jeffrey, Letter, p. 215. 
The offer of these denarii could certainly cater to 
Mundhir’s rapacious and predatory instincts which 
must have been well known to Masriq. 
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to whom the merchant belonged. The 
statement in the Nestorian Chronicle that 
Masriiq’s mother was a Jewess from 
Nisibis who had been captured and sold 
as a slave is not irrelevant in this context. 
It is possible that some Christians in 
Mesopotamia might have been involved in 
her capture. Interesting as this information 
is, it leaves Masriiq’s letter and his pro- 
posal inspired by personal motives of 
gratitude and revenge. 

Masriiq, probably, was concerned more 
about Judaism and the safety of the Jewish 
communities in Persia than about ex- 
terminating the Christians. During the 
reign of Kawad (a.D. 488-531) the Jews in 
Persia were living under a cloud. As 
recently as 520 their exilarch Mar Zutra IT 
was executed and his body was suspended 
from a cross on the bridge of Mahoza after 
he had led an unsuccessful armed rising. 
Masriiq would have known of these events 
through the Jews of Tiberias, since im- 
mediately after the execution of Mar 
Zutra his family fled to Palestine with his 
infant son, who became later the head of 
Sanhedrin.*° That Masriiq was concerned 
for the Jews of Mesopotamia is clearly 
attested in the Letter; he calls on Mundhir 
to help the Jews in his dominions and 
promises him rewards.*! Furthermore, the 
Christian king of South Arabia whom 
Masriiq had just supplanted had already 
sent an ambassador to Mundhir and it is 
quite likely that among other things this 
ambassador might have sought from 

40 On Mar Zutra II, see S. Dubnow, Weltgeschichte 
des jiidischen Volkes (Berlin, 1926), III, 293-94. 
Critical opinion is divided on the chronology of Mar 
Zutra’s exilarchate, which some assign to 4.D. 512-20, 
others to the early part of Kawad’s reign; Dubnow, 
op. cit., p. 294, n. 1. See also two more recent dis- 
cussions: O. Klima, “Mazdak und die Juden,” 
Archiv Orientdlni, XXIV (1956), 420-31; Geo. 
Widengren, ‘‘The Status of the Jews in the Sassanian 
Empire”, Iranica Antiqua, I, 143-46; I am grateful 
to my friend and colleague, Professor Henry A. 
Fischel of Indiana University, for drawing my 


attention to these two articles. 
41 Jeffrey, Letter, p. 209. 
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Mundhir action against the Jews in con- 
cert with the action that had just been 
taken by the Christian Ethiopians against 
the Jews in South Arabia. Masriiq’s 
proposal was intended to stop such an 
action on the part of Mundhir and to go 
further by turning the tables on the 
Christians in Mundhir’s realm.*? 

It remains to examine a third possibility. 
Although the massacres in South Arabia 
had apparently been committed with 
enough thoroughness to ensure the relative 
stability of the new religious and political 
system established by Masriiq, South 
Arabia was by no means safe from renewed 
efforts aiming at the restoration of 
Christianity. Hira was a base from which 
the Nestorians and later the Monophysites 
had penetrated the Arabian Peninsula and 
reached Najran and Hadramawt. The 
elimination of this potentially dangerous 
Christian community was essential for the 
permanency of the newly established 
Judaism in South Arabia and for the 
survival of the new Jewish state. Viewed 
against this interpretation, Masriiq’s pro- 
posal ceases to represent the revengefulness 
of a bloodthirsty religious fanatic such as 
the Martyrium and the Letter portray, but 
reflects the concern of a capable ruler who 
was alive to potential dangers and who 
was providing against all eventualities 
with great circumspection. 

B. It has already been indicated that 
Masriiq’s letter must have contained other 
proposals than the massacre of the 
Christians and this view could be supported 
by the following observations: 

1. The only extant sources for this letter 
are ecclesiastical and they have, quite 

#2 Mundhir’s barbaric outbursts such as the 
sacrifice of captured Christians to his goddess al-‘Uzza 
(Venus) are attested in the sources, although they 
took place later than a.p. 524; for a recent study of the 
significance of human sacrifice among the pre-Islamic 
Arabs, which includes a reference to Mundhir, see 


J. Henninger, “Meschenopfer bei den Arabern,” 
Anthropos (1958), pp. 734-38. 
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understandably, a narrowly focused point 
of view. An argument from analogy with 
reference to one of them, the Martyriwm, 
may be adduced to fortify the suspicion 
that they are in fact selective in what they 
have chosen to include in their accounts. 
The main objective of Abraham’s embassy 
is well known from the secular sources— 
the liberation of the two dukes, Timo- 
stratus and John; and yet the Martyrium 
has omitted reference to it. The Martyrium, 
then, could very well have been also 
selective in its narration of the contents of 
Masriiq’s letter and thus it included only 
what was consonant with its character as 
a Martyrology. 

2. The other proposals included in the 
letter can without much difficulty be in- 
ferred from a statement in the Martyrium 
itself, namely, the reference to the sun as 
a link between Judaism and Zoroastrian- 
ism.*? Although the reference to the sun 
must be dismissed as propagandism on the 
part of Masriiq, since that orb or his 
progenitor has no place in the Jewish 
religious system,** the statement has great 


43 The reference to the sun and the “father of the 
sun’? comes in the Masruq’s letter after he had 
appealed to Kawad to massacre the Christians. In Cod. 
Paris. Graec. 1537, it is thus expressed: εἰπὼν ἔχειν 
tov Ἥλιον εὐμενῆ, καὶ τὸν πατέρα τοῦ Ἡλίου, ὄν 
ἔφασκεν θεὸν εἶναι τών Ἑβραίων, “saying that he 
(Masriiq) holds the Sun well-disposed and (also) the 
Father of the Sun, who, he said, is the God of the 
Hebrews.’ Boissonade, op. cit., p. 37. The Meta- 
phrastic version makes the Persian king the subject 
of the verb ἔχειν, expressing the clause in the 
optative: εἴγε τὸν ἤλιον εὐμενῆ, φησὶ, βόυλοιτο 
ἔχειν καὶ τὸν αὐτοῦ πατέρα, ὡς ἐκέξινος ἀπεφλυάρει 
τὸν τῶν Ἑβράιων θεόν, “if the (Kawad) would have 
the Sun well disposed and (also) the Father of the 
Sun who, he prated, is the God of the Hebrews,” 
Boissonade, op. cit., p. 38, n. 1. Perhaps the Meta- 
phrastic version yields slightly better sense in that it 
makes the conditional clause express the reason 
which should induce Kawad to accede to Masriiq’s 
request and massacre the Christians, namely, he 
would make his own god happy. Both versions, how- 
ever, are agreed on Masriiq’s reference to the “Father 
of the Sun” as the God of the Hebrews and the 
Persians. 

44 Τῦ is necessary, however, to examine Masriiq’s 
curious statement in order to discover how he was 
able, even for the sake of diplomatic convenience, to 
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value because of what it implies. Masriiq 
was trying to convince Kawad that their 
respective religious systems were alike 
and that both parties belonged to the same 
camp. Such a specious argument could not 
have deceived Kawad, who knew as well 
as Masriiq did that if they were in the same 
camp it was not so much because of a 
fictitious identity or similarity between 
Zoroastrianism and Judaism but because 
of their common opposition to another 
religion—Christianity—and what is more 
to the Empire which had adopted it as its 
state religion. That part of the letter left 
out by the Martyrologist could have been 
a proposal for an alliance against By- 
zantium. 

3. That such might very well have been 


identify the Iranian Ahura Mazda with the Hebrew 
Yahweh. 

The worship of the sun was always considered a 
horror and an abomination from the point of view of 
Orthodox Judaism and was associated with the intro- 
duction of foreign cults; e.g., II Kings, 23:5; Jer. 7: 
18; Ezek. 8:16. So much is also clear from another 
part of Masriiq’s letter itself where it is stated that he 
did not ask the Christians of Najran to deny God or 
to worship the sun or other heavenly bodies but only 
to deny Christ, Jeffrey, Letter, p. 205. But there are in 
the Old Testament complementary references to the 
sun, even a comparison of Yahweh Himself to the sun, 
Ps. 84:11. 

Masriiq was careful, however, not to say that the 
sun was the Hebrew God; but the sun performed his 
function in the argument by enabling Masriiq to 
effect a transition from the sun to its correlative, the 
father of the sun, whom he could identify with 
Yahweh. The further identification of Yahweh with 
Ahura-Mazda through their respective relations to the 
sun and Mithras was not too difficult to make. The 
concept of Yahweh as Father (not the New Testament 
concept) is known to the Mishna and is used frequently 
in the Liturgy, and this could correspond, however 
superficially, to the Indo-Iranian Dyaus Pitar (Zeus 
Pater). It is, however, in the sense of Creator that 
“Father”? must have been used by Masriq; Yahweh 
was the Creator, and in Ps. 136:8, He is described as 
the Creator of the sun; so was Ahura Mazda. And if 
the institution of Yotzer is really due to the contact of 
Judaism with Mazdaism, then Masriiq’s argument 
would have been particularly apposite. 

Masrtiq was not a theologian; the reasoning behind 
his simple statement must have been that of the 
learned rabbis from Tiberias. He merely presented the 
finished result in simple and significant terms which 
could appeal to a Persian king like Kawad, who 
toyed with Mazdaism and whose enemies were the 
Christian Romans, inimical since the fourth century 
to Sol Invictus. 
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the purport of the letter could be inferred 
from a statement in Malalas,*> namely 
that Masriq started hostilities against 
Byzantium by his execution of its mer- 
chants in retaliation to Byzantine hostility 
towards the Jews. Masriiq’s anti- Byzantine 
position is, thus, testimonially attested, 
and, after taking the initiative against 
Byzantium, it would have been natural 
for him to turn to the traditional enemies 
of Byzantium in the northeast—the 
Lakhmids and the Persians. 

4. That Byzantium must have been 
involved in the calculations of the new 
ruler of South Arabia can also be inferred 
from the reaction of Abraham and Justin. 
The tidings from Arabia Felix of the 
Monophysite martyrdoms at Najran would 
have touched the religious sympathies of 
Chalcedonian Justin, but it was the 
realization that a major imperial interest 
was in jeopardy that must have moved him 
to take action and contribute to the down- 
fall of Masriiq. 

Perhaps the foregoing analysis will have 
shown that Masriiq’s letter represented a 
major diplomatic offensive which involved 
more important issues than the Martyro- 
logist has chosen to relate. In spite of his 
victory in South Arabia, Masriiq was 
isolated politically and was surrounded by 
enemies on all sides. In addition to the two 
traditional enemies, Christian Ethiopia 
and Byzantium, there was Mundhir the 
Lakhmid against whom the South Arabian 
King Ma‘d-Karib Ya‘fur had campaigned 
only a few years before. But Mundhir was 
not implacable since no religious issue 
separated him from Masriiq, and hostility 
to Byzantium and Christianity presented 
a common ground upon which Masrigq, 
Mundhir, and his overlord the Persian 
king, Kawad, could meet. From Masriiq’s 
point of view an alliance with Mundhir 


45 See note 36. 
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and Kawad would afford protection to his 
co-religionists in Mesopotamia, would 
eliminate the danger of possible missionary 
activities from that region if its Christian 
communities were liquidated, and would 
consolidate his position militarily in the 
Arabian Peninsula. The proposed alliance 
would have been beneficial to both 
Mundhir and Kawad. Masriiq could hold 
Ethiopia, Byzantium’s ally, at bay, and, 
what is more important, he could frustrate 
Byzantine and Ethiopic economic and 
trade policies which had been consistently 
directed towards the establishment of 
relations with India without the mediation 
of South Arabia or Persia. The sources 
attest*® that Masriiq was aware of how 
detrimental to Byzantine economic in- 
terests he could be, and there is no doubt 
that the larger economic issues involving 
the restoration of the flow of trade to South 
Arabia were floating in his mind.*? 


Although Masriiq’s proposals could 
easily commend themselves to Mundhir, 
the latter was in no position to respond. 
His initial reaction was favorable, but it 
soon became clear to him that an alliance 
which entailed the persecution of the 
Christians was impractical and could 
compromise his own position. Part of his 
army was Christian, and Hira, his capital, 
had a large Christian community, the 
‘Ibad. A taste of what could happen if he 
acceded to Masriiq’s request was provided 
by the rebellious Christian chief in his 
army after Masriiq’s letter had been read. 
Moreover, the prospect of concluding a 
peace with Byzantium involving a very 
high ransom for the two Roman dukes 


46 Ibid. 

47 See also Rubin, ZJ, p. 310 and the references in 
his notes (pp. 505-506) to the researches of Madame 
N. Pigulevskaia and Dr. W. Caskell in particular. 
That Musriq was in touch with the Jewish com- 
munity of Yathrib in Hijaz is a very attractive and 
persuasive hypothesis. 
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must have made Masriiq’s offer seem 
remote and hypothetical. 

The reaction of Kawad to Masriiq’s 
offer can only be guessed. It is possible 
that Masriiq’s diplomatic offer took place 
at that period of Byzantine-Sasanid rela- 
tions which followed the affair of the 
Hunnic chief Zilbig, when Kawad was in a 
friendly mood towards Byzantium, and so 
much so that he actually asked Justin to 
adopt his son Chosroes.*8 


Simeon, Abraham, and Justin 


Whatever political thinking there was 
behind the Byzantine decision to contribute 
to the Ethiopic expedition against South 
Arabia must have begun at Ramla by the 
two ecclesiastics, Simeon and Abraham. 

Simeon’s reaction was primarily that of 
an ecclesiastic concerned and grieved for 
the fate of his co-religionists in South 
Arabia. This is reflected in the measures he 
recommends and in his hopes that other 
ecclesiastics in the Christian world would 
remember the martyrs and write about 
them. But it is also possible that more was 
involved in Simeon’s concern than com- 
miseration for the Monophysites of South 
Arabia. Just as the Jews were looking 
towards the Arabian Peninsula and par- 
ticularly to the Kingdom of the South as a 
refuge from the persecutions and the 
disabilities imposed on them by Persia 
and Byzantium, so were the Monophysites. 
Immediately after his accession, Justin 
reversed the ecclesiastical policy of his 
predecessor, Anastasius, disestablished 
Monophysitism, and expelled the Mono- 
physite bishops from their sees. In Persia, 
too, the Monophysites had to face the 
hostility of the Nestorians who did not 
welcome the flight of the Monophysites 
from Byzantium into Persia and tried to 


48 For this affair, see Vasiliev, Justin I, pp. 264-68; 
the chronology of the sequel to the exchange of letters 
between Kawad and Justin concerning the Hunnic 
chief is not clear. 
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eject them from Persian territory. For 
these two reasons, South Arabia with its 
strong Monophysitic stronghold, Najran, 
was of vital importance. The recent 
Ethiopic conquest of South Arabia had 
established not only a Christian ruler in 
that country but also a Monophysitic one; 
South Arabia became a new Monophysite 
state to which those persecuted in By- 
zantium and Persia could emigrate, as in 
fact many of them did; hence Simeon’s 
anxiety that South Arabia should be 
restored to the fold. 

Simeon’s recommendations in his Letter 
are the best validation of this view and 
are the most telling indication that the 
issues were of a significance which trans- 
cended avenging the martyrdoms of 
Najran and which involved Byzantium, 
Ethiopia, and the Arabian Peninsula. His 
recommendations reveal an ecclesiastical 
mind endowed with a rare political sense. 
Although a Monophysite, he was able to 
involve Chalcedonian Justin in his plans 
for the reclamation of South Arabia to 
Monophysitism, while the ecclesiastical 
strategy which he recommended to his 
fellow Monophysites finally influenced the 
course of events in Egypt, Ethiopia, and 
South Arabia: 

1. As the Jews of Tiberias were living in 
Byzantine territory, Justin was in a very 
good position to contribute to the Christian 
cause in South Arabia; he could coerce 
them to bring pressure to bear on Masriiq 
and so to halt the persecutions; if they 
refused he could burn their synagogues and 
expel them from Palestine. 

2. As for the Monophysite ecclesiastics 
in the Orient, they should write to 
Timotheus the Patriarch of Alexandria 
who in turn should ask the Negus of 
Ethiopia to invade South Arabia.*® 

In making such recommendations, 


4° Jeffrey, Letter, p. 215. 
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Simeon could draw on past experience. 
When the Monophysites of Persia were 
experiencing difficult times, he called on 
the Emperor Anastasius to use his good 
offices with the Persian King Kawad, and 
on another occasion he invoked the aid of 
the Ethiopic Negus.®° 

Abraham’s reaction was similar but 
more complex. As a Christian presbyter he 
was no doubt concerned for the fate of the 
Najranites, but as a specialist on Arabian 
affairs he was perturbed by the new 
developments in Arabia whose implica- 
tions for Byzantium he quickly grasped. 
His father Euphrasius had struck a peace 
treaty with Kinda and had, thus, secured 
for Anastasius Inner Arabia and the other 
side of the Palestinian Jimes.5+ But the fall 
of South Arabia to Judaism under a ruler 
hostile to Byzantium changed the balance 
of power in the Peninsula and created a 
situation actually and potentially danger- 
ous for Byzantium. 

The decision of Chalcedonian Justin to 
support a Monophysitic expedition against 
South Arabia now becomes intelligible. 
Abraham’s analysis of the unfavorable 
developments in Arabia must have con- 
vinced the Emperor that action was 
necessary to restore the status quo. 
Chalcedonian Justin did not stint his 
support but extended it more substantially 
and effectively than Simeon had hoped or 
expected. This must have been done on 
the advice of Abraham, who saw the 
political gain Byzantium could score by 
actively participating in the war against 
Masriiq instead of a nominal and negative 
contribution such as Simeon had recom- 
mended in his Letter. Although Justin 
promised to send troops from the Blemyes 
and the Nobadae to swell the army of 

5° Life of Simeon the Bishop, Patrologia Orientalis, 
xvii, pp. 143, 153. 

51 On Euphrasius see note 4, and “Ghassan and 


Byzantium, a new ternimus a quo,” Der Islam, 
XXXII, Heft, 3, pp. 235-38. 
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the Negus, the Byzantine contribution was 
eventually limited to a fleet which trans- 
ported the Ethiopic expeditionary force 
across the Red Sea to South Arabia.5? 
The Martyrium has preserved a valuable 
list—the catalogue of the ships which 
constituted the fleet and this catalogue 
gives an accurate measure of the nature 
and extent of the Byzantine contribution: 
fifteen from Ayla, twenty from Clysma, 
seven from Iotabe, two from Berenice, 
seven from Pharsan, nine from Indica, in 
all, sixty ships.®? 

In thisjoint Ethiopic- Byzantine amphib- 
ious operation, the Arab allies of Byzan- 
tium were conspicuous by their absence. 
Instead of calling on the Ghassanids to 
concert action with the Negus by a drive 


52 The Arabic sources confirm the accounts of the 
Martyrium that the Byzantine contribution to the 
expedition consisted of a fleet; these sources have 
been analyzed by Néldeke in Die Perser und Araber 
zur Zeit der Sasaniden, p. 188. Bury doubts the ex- 
change of letters referred to in the Martyrium which 
involved Justin, the Patriarch Timotheus, and the 
Negus, but his scepticism is unjustified. A statement 
in an independent source, Malalas, namely, that the 
Negus after his victory over Masriq informed Justin 
of the outcome through Licinius, the Augustalis of 
Alexandria, cannot but imply that the two monarchs 
had been in correspondence; Malalas, Chronographia, 
p. 434; see also Vasiliev, Justin I, p. 299, n. 75. 

53 According to the Martyrium, the ships which 
transported the Ethiopic army belonged to Roman, 
Ethiopic, and Persian merchants. Most of the ships 
were undoubtedly Roman, as the ports from which 
they sailed clearly indicate. Those which sailed from 
Pharsan and Indica probably account for the reference 
in the Martyrium to Ethiopic and Persian merchant- 
men which may have been hired by Justin for 
the occasion; for the list see, Boissonade, op. cit., 
pp. 44-45. The Negus had ten more ships built which 
brought the number of the transports to seventy; the 
Martyrium refers to a strategic plan according to 
which a force was to be landed at a point on the 
southern coast of Arabia, somewhere in Hadramawt 
whence it was to attack Masriq from the east while 
the Negus was to attack from the West; Boissonade, 
op. cit., p. 45. For such a bold plan a fleet was obviously 
indispensable, but the plan was not carried out. How- 
ever, for a successful disembarkation the Ethiopians 
had to land in force to overcome the resistance of a 
determined and desperate enemy, and for this a large 
number of transports was obviously essential; hence 
the value of the Byzantine contribution; ep. Rubin’s 
views, ZJ, p. 307. For a discussion of the chronological 
problems of the Ethiopic invasion, see J. Ryckmans, 
op. cit., pp. 18-21. 
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from Palestina Tertia to Najran, Justin 
was forced to think of the distant Blemyes 
and the Nobadae. The nonparticipation 
of the Ghassanids in the South Arabian 
crusade is the best indirect evidence that, 
as good Monophysites, they had with- 
drawn from the service of Byzantium 
after the inauguration of a new religious 
policy by the House of Justin. 


Tit 


Perhaps the foregoing analysis has 
revealed with tolerable clarity the various 
phases of the complex diplomatic transac- 
tion which was centered at Ramla. It 
remains to measure its ramification and 
mark its significance. 

For Mundhir, the Conference was the 
summit of a political career and the high- 
light of a remarkable reign which spanned 
the first half of the sixth century. He had 
inflicted an ignominious defeat on By- 
zantium by the capture of the two dukes, 
Timostratus and John, thus repeating on 
a smaller scale the humiliation to which 
Rome had been subjected in the third 
century when Valerian was captured by 
Shaptr. Not only the Christian Roman 
Empire thought fit to court his friendship 
but also the rest of the Near Eastern 
States—Sasanid Persia, Ethiopia, and 
South Arabia. As this unusual diplomatic 
concourse reflected the importance of the 
Lakhmid king in the calculations of the 
neighboring powers, so did it reflect 
the central position of his capital Hira in 
the history of pre-Islamic Arabia, the con- 
fluence of many religious and political 
currents, and the focus of diplomatic 
pressures and intrigues. The trans- Arabian 
route which connected Hira with Najran, 
less known than the more famous via odorif- 
eraof Western Arabia, reveals itself not only 
as a caravan route for cameleers to tread, 
but as an historic axis which connected the 
Ethiopic-Himyaritic world with that of the 
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Lakhmids and the Sasanids, and around 
which revolved the history of political align- 
ments, religious movements, military under- 
takings, and cultural interpenetrations. 
For Abraham, the Conference of Ramla 
represented the major triumph of his 
diplomatic career in the service of By- 
zantium. By the liberation of the two 
dukes and the solutions of the difficulties 
which faced the various Christian groups 
in Mundhir’s realm, he successfully accom- 
plished the object of his mission. He was 
also able to prevent Mundhir from allying 
himself with the newly established dynast 
of South Arabia, and thus left Masriiq 
isolated in the southwestern corner of the 
Arabian Peninsula. On his return to 
Constantinople he succeeded in persuading 
Justin to accept his analysis of potential 
developments in Arabia which could 
prejudice Byzantine imperial interest in 
the Red Sea area and the Arabian Penin- 
sula. Byzantine participation in the Ethio- 
pic amphibious operation against South 
Arabia owes much to Abraham’s political 
grasp. Without his timely recommenda- 
tions Byzantium might not have partici- 
pated as it did, and the course of events in 
South Arabia could have taken a different 
direction. A few years later he was to 
render another service to Byzantium, 
when Kinda, strategically situated in the 
Arabian Peninsula, suddenly became 
restive and threatened the system of 
alliances which had secured for Byzantium 
its southern flank. After making two 
journeys into Inner Arabia, he finally 
succeeded in dissolving the anger of the 
Kindite Qays and effected a satisfactory 
settlement which restored the status quo. 
The Conference of Ramla presents a 
clear picture of the working of ecclesiastical 
diplomacy just as the success of this 
diplomacy is the best measure of its 
efficacy. The main figures at Ramla were 
ecclesiastics, Abraham, Sergius, and Sime- 
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on, and ecclesiastics they remained when 
Imperial diplomacy later encompassed 
Egypt and Ethiopia and enlisted the 
services of Timotheus, the Patriarch of 
Alexandria. This ecclesiastical style in 
diplomacy reflects two significant facts: 
(1) since the Christianization of the 
Roman Empire in the fourth century, 
religion has become the determining factor 
in the evolution of Near Eastern history, 
and it was only natural that its ministers 
should have been chosen as diplomatic 
representatives; (2) the interrelation of 
political and religious factors is established. 
The conversion of South Arabia to 
Christianity, desirable from the point of 
view of a pious Negus endowed with 
missionary zeal, was also essential for the 
stability of the new Ethiopic régime in 
that country, while the support rendered 
the Monophysites of Ethiopia by Chalce- 
donian Justin was principally due to the 
weight of Imperial interests which were at 
stake in that area of vital importance for 
Byzantine trade. 

As the scene of diplomatic activity 
moved away from the center where it 
started to the wider periphery which 
encompassed Ctesiphon, Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Axum, and Najran, the whole 
of the Near East became involved in the 
issues which had first been raised at 
the obscure Arabian locality of Ramla: 
(1) for the Christian Roman Empire, the 
fall of South Arabia to the Ethiopians 
signified the fulfilment of a missionary goal 
to convert that country to Christianity 
and the consummation of an imperial 
desire of long standing for the drawing of 
South Arabia into the Roman sphere 
of influence. Roman interests, economic 
and other, required for their well-being a 
friendly South Arabia, but what neither 
Augustus nor Constantius was able to 
achieve was finally accomplished by the 
ruler of Axum. (2) For the Ethiopians, the 
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conquest of South Arabia was a major 
military undertaking which successfully 
climaxed a series of expansionist attempts, 
aiming at the annexation of the Semitic 
homeland whence they had emigrated 
centuries before, and going back to 
the times of the Ethiopic king who 
ordered the inscription of the famous 
Monumentum Adulitanum. It was to the 
reign of Kaleb the first crusader and 
conqueror of South Arabia in a.p. 525 
that the Kebra Nagast traces the division 
of the oikoumené between Byzantium and 
Ethiopia. (3) In the history of the Jews 
between the rise of Christianity and the 
rise of Islam, the reign of Masriq marks 
the last attempt on the part of the Jews 
of Talmudic times to establish a state of 
their own outside Palestine. The Ethiopic- 
Himyaritic War presented the unique 
spectacle of an armed conflict between two 
states representing the two Biblical faiths 
of the Old and the New Testaments. 
Judaism lost to Christianity, and the latter, 
well established in South Arabia and 
steadily reinforced by three extra- 
peninsular currents from Hira, Axum, and 
Ghassanland, was able to give a stronger 
Christian tinge to the religious complexion 
of the Arabian Peninsula which was to 
last for over a century. (4) Neither the 
Ethiopians nor the Byzantines but the 
Arabs were those who were ultimately 
advantaged by the fall of Himyar. For 
them the Ethiopic victory meant the 
elimination of the one powerful state in 
Arabia which had frustrated their military, 
economic, and political self-expression, and 
it was this Ethiopic rhythm introduced 
into the structure of Arabian history in the 
sixth century that deranged the hitherto 
familiar pattern of its evolution and 
created conditions which favored the eleva- 
tion of Makka to that position of domi- 
nance which set the stage for the mission 
of Muhammad and the rise of Islam. 
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The Mystery Cloud of 536 CE 
in the Mediterranean Sources 
Antti Arjava 


N 1983 TWO RESEARCHERS at the Goddard Institute for Space 
Studies, NASA, Richard Stothers and Michael Rampino, published 


a list of all ancient volcanic eruptions known from Mediterranean 


historical sources.’ Their list included a persistent dust veil or dry fog 


that darkened the sky for about a year in 536-37 CE, bringing about cold, 


drought, and food shortages in the Mediterranean area or, as it has 


since been claimed, over all the northern hemisphere. Several ancient 


writers, such as Cassiodorus, Prokopios, John Lydos, and some Syriac 


chroniclers, refer to the dark cloud. Somewhat surprisingly, these sources 


had been overlooked by classical scholars for a long time. The excellent 


geophysical journal in which Stothers and Rampino’s results were 


published does not seem to have been regularly read by classicists, so it 


took more than a decade before the event of 536 attracted any significant 


attention within classical studies.” 


1 “Volcanic Eruptions in the Mediterranean before 
AD 630 from Written and Archaeological Sources,” 
Journal of Geophysical Research 88 (1983): 6357-71. For 
their survey, Stothers, an astronomer with a background 
in the classics, read through all of classical literature. See 
also R. B. Stothers, “Mystery Cloud of aD 536,” Nature 


307 (26 Jan 1984): 344-45; M. R. Rampino, 5. Self, and R. 


B. Stothers, “Volcanic Winters,” Annual Review of Earth 


and Planetary Sciences 16 (1988): 73-99, esp. 87-88. 


2 Prokopios’s report was already briefly discussed 
by, e.g., V. Seibel, Die grosse Pest zur Zeit Justinians I. 
und die ihr voraus und zur Seite gehenden ungewébnili- 
chen Natur-Ereignisse: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte d. 6. 


Jh. christl. Zeitrechnung, Programmschrift Dilingen 
(Dilingen, 1857), 19-20. More than acentury later, 

E. Patlagean, Pauvreté économique et pauvreté sociale 
4 Byzance, 4e-7e siécles (Paris, 1977), 76, mentioned 
the Syriac accounts. A fter 1983 the articles by these 
natural scientists were first cited in P. Farquharson, 
“Byzantium, Planet Earth and the Solar System,” in 
The Sixth Century: End or Beginning? ed. P. Allen and 
E. Jeffreys (Brisbane, 1996), 263-69; J. Koder, “Climatic 
Change in the Fifth and Sixth Centuries?” in the same 
volume, 270-85, esp. 276-77. But note, for an earlier 
event, P. Y. Forsyth, “In the Wake of Etna, 44 BC,” 
Classical Antiquity 7 (1988): 49-57. 


During the last few years, the event has finally become better known, especially 
following two popular books devoted to it.’ The dust veil has been declared the 
worst climatic disaster in recorded times. In the most wide-ranging scenarios, 
the year 536 is seen as a milestone in history, a watershed moment between the 
ancient and modern worlds.* In many academic disciplines, scholars are now 
trying to trace the catastrophe in their own source material, from China to the 
British Isles, and from Arabia to North and Central America.’ The potential 
traces include economic decline, population movements, political unrest, 
and dynastic change. This search is problematic, especially in cultures with 
little written history. In cases where archaeological material can be dated to 
an accuracy of only a century or two, as among the Stone Age populations of 
North America, there is a clear danger of hastily dating all suitable cultural 
and economic change precisely to the middle of the sixth century. Scholars who 
study even better-documented historical periods with a predetermined crisis 
point are prone to the same errors. 

For classical scholars, this debate is on the edge of fairly large issues: did 
a dark cloud cause the collapse of ancient civilization and the transition to 
the Middle Ages? Most readers of this journal would probably be extremely 
suspicious toward such a claim, and the results of the following analysis are 
not likely to diminish their skepticism. In fact, many would probably not even 
consider the issue worth a lengthy article. However, between the two extremes 
of opinion—a sweeping global change or no historical effects whatsoever—the 
dust veil might have affected human life in many different ways. This gray area 
has been neglected when both popular interest and academic criticism have 
concentrated on the assertion of global catastrophe.° My purpose is to chart the 
more or less serious, direct consequences of the cloud, using all available sources 
from the Mediterranean world. The ultimate assessment of the manifold 
evidence depends upon perhaps an even more profound question: how far and 
in what ways are various natural and historical phenomena likely to be reflected 
in the source material? Here my survey also relates to the recent discussion 
on the effect of pandemics in the ancient world, such as the Antonine and 
Justinianic plagues,’ 

Thus, after a short introductory section on the wider historical context, 
this study focuses on the immediate effects of the mysterious cloud. I first 
briefly present the evidence that natural scientists have so far produced on 
the events around 536, then review the evidence derived from Mediterranean 
literary sources. Some sources have been cited in such summary fashion that 
vital information has been neglected, information that may directly relate to 
the nature and causes of the whole phenomenon. I further present the evidence 
from other contemporary sources, such as inscriptions, laws, and papyri. The 
inevitable conclusion from all this material is that the impact of the cloud must 
have been extremely limited; but some assumptions that have hitherto been 
taken for granted should be reexamined. 


Climate and the End of the Ancient World 


The natural sciences today produce increasing amounts of palaeoclimatic data 
to reconstruct climate variation in the past. The best known of such climatic 
changes in historical times is the so-called Little Ice Age around the seventeenth 
century. The reasons behind warmer and cooler periods are not clear. Despite 
various theories, including the cyclical variation in solar irradiance, the whole 
of climatic history before the last millennium remains a moot question.’ 
Whatever the causes of climate variation, the interest in its effects on human 
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culture has also increased.” In this vein, not only sudden catastrophes, such as 
the dark cloud of 536, but also wider climatic phenomena, have been used to 
account for the historical development of ancient civilizations. According to 
one theory, the beginning of our era was characterized by favorable climatic 
conditions, the “Roman optimum.” According to the same view, a long-term 
global cooling began about 200 CE, culminating in the “Vandal minimum” 
during the Early Middle Ages.’® Another reconstruction extends the warm 
period up to around 400 CE; moreover, not only warm and cool periods 
alternate but also dry and wet."* 

Such reconstructions (even if they were consistent) have, in the last 
decades, not been appealing to historians as explanations for the economic 
difficulties of the Roman Empire. Paradoxically, the rejected reconstructions 
are not inherently irreconcilable with recent trends in scholarship. On the 
contrary, an important strain in late-antique studies has, perhaps implicitly 
rather than explicitly, downplayed structural weaknesses in the later Roman 
Empire (the traditional endogenous reasons for its decline), stressing instead 
exogenous problems, that is, growing pressure from enemies and sudden 
military catastrophes. Theoretically, unfavorable climate would be consistent 
with an emphasis on exogenous problems. However, the problem with this 
approach lies elsewhere. 

There is an ongoing debate as to whether the concept of decline is 
appropriate for the late Roman Empire or for late antiquity in general.’” 
Regardless of terminological preferences, evidence suggests that, between the 
fifth and seventh centuries, the Mediterranean area “displayed a significant 
loss of established level of sociopolitical complexity,” which, according to 
this definition, means either “collapse” or “decline,” depending on the pace 
of the developments.’* Few scholars would deny that both the economy and 
population were reduced during the transitional centuries and that, after this 
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transformation, societies in both the East and the West were in many ways 
simpler than a few centuries before.'* However, there is no agreement on when 
exactly and why that happened and if the reasons were the same everywhere. 
It is becoming evident that the growth and decline in prosperity occurred in 
different regions of the empire at different times. Possibly the demand for the 
main exports of a particular province, its economic vitality, and population 
growth were linked in ways as yet unidentified. At any rate, although the 
reasons are still debatable, population and prosperity seem to have peaked 
in different western provinces at various times well before the fifth century, 
perhaps in the late fourth century in Africa. The Aegean area flourished from 
the fourth to the sixth century, despite hostile incursions, and the Near East 
especially in the sixth. To explain these nonsimultaneous fluctuations with 
climatic factors is difficult, and to link decline in the West with any sudden 
event in 536, impossible.’° 

There is more room for speculation in Asia Minor and the Near East because 
of disagreement as to when economic decline began. Some scholars place it in 
the seventh century, others already in the mid-sixth, and the chronology may 
indeed have varied: present scholarly interest focuses on the years around and 
after 550.'° A critical factor here is the plague that ravaged the Mediterranean 
areain the 5 4osand recurred periodically thereafter. Although the demographic, 
economic, and political impact of the plague has been questioned, it is still 
generally believed that the epidemic took a heavy toll on the population, killing 
perhaps as much as one third of it, and may have been a severe blow to the 
eastern empire, which was struggling with many enemies.” Thus, both the 
general economic development in the latter half of the sixth century and the 
exact effects of the plague have not been determined. The dark year of 536 is a 
further unknown variable. 

Food shortages sometimes make populations more vulnerable to epidemics. 
But apart from this, the economic consequences of unfavorable climate and a 
plague can differ in the long run. Whereas the former causes economic distress 
by diminishing crops, an epidemic acts like a neutron bomb: it kills people and 
leaves the property intact. Had there been surplus population, the survivors 
would have fared better after the epidemic, with more buildings, better 
farmland, and possibly a higher standard of living. Such happened in Britain 
in the fourteenth century. Not that the situation was similar in the Roman 
Empire: its economy and taxation system differed, and it faced special pressures 
of attacks from outside.” 

In sum, this study treats neither long-term changes, nor the beginning 
of the Middle Ages. Instead, it scrutinizes a few decades in the middle of the 
sixth century. It is not precluded that a sudden exogenous factor might have 
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depleted the economy and society of the eastern Mediterranean at that time, 
be it the plague or the dark year of 536, or both. In fact the two phenomena are 
connected ina “Theory of Absolutely Everything,” tracing the epidemic’s origin 
to a plague-carrying rodent population in eastern Africa, which was affected by 
the climatic turmoil of 536..᾽ The proof of that hypothesis is beyond the scope 
of this study, and probably beyond the means of any branch of scholarship. But 
while I examine the direct effects of the mysterious cloud, I must also touch 
upon the effects of the plague. 


Physical Evidence 


After the initial research by Stothers and Rampino, based almost entirely 
on written sources,”® physical evidence for the 536 event has emerged from 
dendrochronological research. The tree rings show that 536 and the following 
ten years marked a period of very slow growth for Scandinavian pines, north 
European oaks, and several North American species (fig. 1). All the information 
derived from study of European oak is from an area stretching from Ireland 
to Poland: no securely dated tree-ring series from the Mediterranean 
during the Roman Empire have been published.”’ Similar results have been 
recently reported from dendrochronological evidence in Mongolia and 
northern Siberia.”* Note that Scandinavian pine growth is determined by 
July temperatures, whereas oak and other species’ growth may more easily 
be affected by other factors. Moreover, the preceding year, 535, was the best 
growing season in the last 7,600 years for Finnish pines—a phenomenon that 
is not recorded in any of the other published chronologies.”* 

The initial hypothesis for the cause of the cloud—the eruption of an 
unknown volcano—has since been questioned. Historical eruptions are usually 
attested as acid layers in Greenland ice (although sometimes prevailing winds 
may reduce the acid signal). In the previously published studies, all the relevant 
sections of the Greenland ice cores for the mid-sixth century have been either 
missing, flawed, or poorly dated. Recently, Danish scholars have reported, 
based on several ice cores, that a major eruption can be dated to the early spring 
of 528.°* However, these latest results have not yet been published, and it is 
unclear whether the whole sequence of ice layers might be redated by a few years, 
matching the newly attested eruption with the 536 event. Any conclusions 
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Fig.1 Tree ring chronologies from Europe 
and North America in the sixth century. 
Reproduced from M. G. L. Baillie, Exodus 
to Arthur: Catastrophic Encounters with 
Comets (London, 1999), 67; see below, n. 26. 


therefore must remain tentative, but so far no acid layer sufficient to attest to a 
major volcanic eruption has been confirmed around 536. Instead the cloud has 
been attributed to the impact of a comet—another hypothesis unconfirmed by 
any direct evidence.”” The question is by no means settled, and other reasons 
remain possible. 

The contours of a sudden catastrophe cannot be directly read from the tree- 
ring evidence. Individual chronologies show regional variation, but in many 
series the drop in 536 is followed by a recovery in 537-38 and then again by an 
even more serious plunge. In most cases, the worst years are around 540, and 
543 in Siberia. In southern Chile, the trough is in 540, whereas in Argentina 
there was dramatic growth reduction only after 540, with a minimum in 548. 
In Tasmania the tree growth declined between 546 and 9552." The curves thus 
point to problems at slightly different times. The effects of a particularly good 
or bad year on tree rings may be smoothed out or deferred by a process called 
autocorrelation, based on the trees’ ability to store nutriments, though it cannot 
explain very long time lags. Moreover, modern eruptions indicate that, after an 
initial drop in temperature, a second period of cooling may follow, typically 
after two or three years but sometimes even later. There is considerable seasonal 
and regional variation, so that temperature, for example, in Europe and the 
Near East, may behave differently. Not all volcanic eruptions have affected tree 
growth in a dramatic fashion.” 

Thus, although the year 536 was certainly a bad growing season in many 
parts of the world, it was part of a decade-long downturn in the climate of the 
northern hemisphere and was separated from the really worst seasons by three 
to seven years. The somewhat strange shape of the dendrochronological curves 
after 536 may not be totally incompatible with a volcanic explanation. But 
perhaps more seriously, in the Scandinavian pines, as in the oaks and North 
American trees, it is possible to see a long-term growth decline during the early 
part of the sixth century, which is matched by an equally slow rise in the average 
growth during the second half of the century. The years around 540 would thus 
be the lowest point in a slow climatic cycle. Although all this does not disprove 
a climatic anomaly in 536, it nevertheless suggests that the link between the 
dark cloud and tree growth is not so straightforward. The dendrochronological 
maxim “trees do not lie” may be true, but neither do they seem to provide 
unequivocal answers to the questions historians would like to pose to them. 
The climatic conditions of a particular year and region are clearly the result of 
various critical factors. 


Literary Evidence 

Although physical evidence is ambiguous, the written evidence from the 
Mediterranean region remains the clearest proof that something extraordinary 
happened precisely in 536-37.* For example, Michael the Syrian, a bishop 
writing in the twelfth century but probably quoting faithfully from John of 
Ephesos, an ecclesiastical historian of the sixth century, describes the event 
as follows: 


In the year 848 [536/37 CE] there was a sign in the sun the like of which had never 
been seen and reported before in the world. If we had not found it recorded in 
the majority of proved and credible writings and confirmed by trustworthy people, 
we would not have recorded it; for it is difficult to conceive. So it is said that the 
sun became dark and its darkness lasted for one and a half years, that is, eighteen 
months. Each day it shone for about four hours, and still this light was only a feeble 
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shadow. Everyone declared that the sun would never recover its original light. The 
fruits did not ripen, and the wine tasted like sour grapes.” 


Essentially the same version, deriving from John of Ephesos, also appears 
in the chronicle of an anonymous Syrian monk writing in the eighth century, 
the so-called pseudo-Dionysios of Tel Mahre.’° It dates the event erroneously 
(530/31), which is not unusual in this writer's work. No further details are added 
by the tenth-century Arabic Universal History of Agapios of Menbidj, though 
here the year is given as 846 [534/35].’ Fortunately, an entirely independent 
report is presented by the historian Prokopios, who was in Africa and Italy at 
that time: 


And it came about during this year that a most dread portent took place. For the 
sun gave forth its light without brightness, like the moon, during this whole year, 
and it seemed exceedingly like the sun in eclipse, for the beams it shed were not clear 
nor such as it is accustomed to shed. And from the time when this thing happened 
men were free neither from war nor pestilence nor any other thing leading to death. 

And it was the time when Justinian was in the tenth year of his reign [536/37].” 


Another Syriac chronicler, writing probably in the sixth century, also 
connected the portent with human affairs. 


And [Pope Agapetus] came with them to Constantinople in the month of March 

in the year fourteen [536]; and Severus was there and Anthemius was chief priest. 
And the whole city was disturbed at the arrival of Agapetus; and the earth with all 
that is upon it quaked; and the sun began to be darkened by day and the moon by 
night, while ocean was tumultuous with spray (2), from the 24th of March in this 
year till the 24th of June in the following year fifteen [537]. And Agapetus, when he 
appeared before the king, had a splendid reception from him.” 


The exact meaning of the phrase rendered by F. J. Hamilton and E. W. 
Brooks as “tumultuous with spray” is not clear. The Syriac words arir rattibuta 
could be translated “clouded by moisture” or “confused by wet clouds,” but the 
idea of a storm is not excluded. Humidity was definitely somehow involved. The 
quaking of the earth may well refer (truthfully or not) to an earthquake but 
possibly also to civil disturbances (“the whole land was agitated”).’* Portents 
in the sun, moon, and roaring sea are listed together by Luke among those 
that precede Jesus’s second coming. The biblical passage might thus have 
influenced the chronicler’s wording.” Descriptions of natural portents have 
their own rhetoric in the ancient world. Though this is no reason for discarding 
such descriptions, caution is needed when interpreting unusual phenomena 
associated with historical events. 

Later the same chronicler asserts that the winter of the year fifteen (536/37) 
was very severe in Mesopotamia, “so much so that from the large and unwonted 
quantity of snow the birds perished and...there was distress...among men...from 
the evil things.”** On the other hand, the continuator of Marcellinus Comes 
reports that fifteen thousand Saracens were driven from Persia to the province 
of Euphratensis by drought in 536. 

Cassiodorus, who was the praetorian prefect of Italy at the time, described 
the phenomenon in terms similar to those of the writers quoted above. After 
lamenting that the eclipse of the sun had been going on almost an entire year, 
he asserts, “So we have had a winter without storms, spring without mildness, 
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Michel le Syrien, Patriarche Jacobite 
d’Antioche, 1166-1199 (Paris, 1899-1910), 
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33 The Syriac Chronicle Known as That of 
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and E. W. Brooks (London, 1899, repr. New 
York, 1979), 9.19. 
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35 Luke 21:25; cf. also earthquakes in 
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36 © Syriac Chronicle 10.1. The missing 
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37 Marcellinus Comes, MGH AA 11:105; 
also in The Chronicle of Marcellinus, 


trans. B. Croke, Byzantina Australiensia 7 
(Sydney, 1995). 


summer without heat.” It is not clear if he was writing in the autumn of 536 
or 437: if the cloud appeared in the spring of 536, neither fits his description 
perfectly. Autumn of 536 seems more likely because he incidentally notes 
that the previous year’s harvest had been plentiful.** His collection also 
includes a letter of King Theodahad, ordering grain to be distributed from 
state granaries in the famine-stricken north Italian provinces of Liguria 
and Venetia.” This must have been in 536 because Theodahad was killed late 
that year. Cassiodorus’s report is supported by the Liber pontificalis, which 
mentions a devastating famine in the whole world (per universum mundum) 
in the same year that the Goths besieged Rome (537). In Liguria it caused 
mothers to eat their children, a detail based on a report of Datius, bishop of 
Milan. Unfortunately, the writer does not specify whether the famine was due 
to the war, or to the climate, or to both.** Cassiodorus also complains of high 
prices for grain, but these letters cannot be dated to a precise γεατ The crops, 
however, did not fail everywhere: further letters of Cassiodorus during the 
first indiction year (537/38) instruct officials to supply Ravenna from stocks 
in Histria across the Adriatic, where the previous harvest (presumably of 537) 
had been much better.” 


The Evidence of John Lydos and the Cloud’s Extent 


The last account of the episode is given by John Lydos in his treatise On Portents, 
written in Constantinople probably somewhere around the 540s. Since this 
passage is both crucial and ambiguous, and has so far been cited only in a 
misleadingly truncated version by those who have used it as evidence, it should 
be studied in full. I have underlined those parts that have been repeated by 
scholars since the original translations of Stothers and Rampino.” 


If the sun becomes dim because the air is dense from rising moisture—as happened 


in the course of the recently passed fourteenth indiction [535/36] for nearly a whole 
year, when Belisarios held the consular office (τὴν ὕπατον ἔχοντος Βελισαρίου 
τιμήν), so that the produce (καρπούς) was destroyed because of the bad time—it 


predicts heavy trouble in Europe. And this we have seen from the events themselves, 
when many wars broke out in the west and that tyranny was dissolved, while 
India, and the Persian realm, and whatever dry land lies toward the rising sun, 
were not troubled at all. And it was not even likely that those regions would be 
affected by the calamity because it was in Europe that the moisture in question (τῆς 
ὑποκειμένης ὑγρότητος) evaporated and gathered into clouds dimming the light of 
the sun so that it did not come into our sight or pierce this dense substance.™* 


Belisarios’s consular year was 535, but since there were no consuls in 536-37, 
Lydos may have meant his first postconsulate in 536. A simple blunder is also 
possible, although Lydos seems to have written his treatise not very long after 
the event. Note also that the Greek word καρπούς (translated literally and as 
such correctly as “fruits” by Stothers and Rampino) may refer to any produce 
and often to the grain harvest, while the Syriac word used in the passage of 
Michael cited earlier (“The fruits did not ripen”) does not cover grain. 

But the other details of Lydos’s account are even more remarkable. He 
attributes the darkness to moisture (ἀνάδοσις ὑγρότητος) and claims that the 
phenomenon was restricted to Europe. Of course we cannot be sure that Lydos 
knew accurately the cloud’s physical origin: he may have just invented the best 
explanation he could. A volcanic eruption can spew material into both the 
troposphere (the lowest region of the atmosphere, below ca. 10 km) and the 
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44 JohnLydos, On Portents 9c (p. 25 
Wachsmuth ed.). Ioannis Telelis has 
suggested to me that τῆς ὑποκειμένης 
ὑγρότητος should rather be translated 
“the moisture lying underneath,” which is 
certainly possible and would render the 
account slightly more specific; however, 


I have adopted the more neutral alternative. 


stratosphere (the upper region of the atmosphere). All the known volcanogenic 
fogs have been remarkably dry, composed of sulfuric acid aerosols. If the fog 
was tropospheric, even an antiquarian writer could have discerned a water fog 
from a dry fog of volcanic origin. An intense tropospheric fog lasting for more 
than a year, though not impossible, would be an exceptional event. It would 
require an equally long-lived eruption, or some unknown source. 

If the sun was dimmed by a dense stratospheric fog, which might well linger 
in the atmosphere for one or two years, ancient observers could not possibly 
have distinguished its composition from ordinary high cloudiness (like high 
cirrus). In that case, they might only conjecture on its origins. Of the other 
reports quoted above, the sixth-century Syriac chronicle explicitly mentioned 
moisture above/from the ocean. This may give some support to the theory that 
Lydos also accurately described a moist fog above sea and land. On the other 
hand, Cassiodorus complained not only of north winds but also of a lack of 
rain.’ He also mentioned that the sun appeared bluish (venetum). This would 
better suit a dry fog, with its very different particle size and optical thickness, 
which makes the color of the sun change, whereas a wet fog renders the sun 
only grayish. Thus the Syriac chronicler, alternatively, may have referred to 
strong winds that continually whipped up spray from the ocean. In sum, all 
the sources are in some way ambiguous because we cannot distinguish real 
observation from speculative reasoning. A reliable scientific description of the 
phenomenon is lacking, and its immediate effects may have varied regionally.** 

Again, it is not certain how familiar Lydos was with the situation farther 
east. His knowledge of weather conditions or political developments need not 
have extended to India. On the other hand, there is nothing strange if it did: 
when people in the Mediterranean area were distressed by a darkness lasting for 
months, they were likely to be curious about similar phenomena in neighboring 
regions, and rumors of the cloud must have circulated widely, from the Atlantic 
to the Middle East and even beyond. 

It might be claimed that Lydos had before him a preexisting theory 
concerning a special portent and was trying (perhaps unconsciously rather than 
consciously) to force historical details to fit into that pattern. It would be useful 
to know how much he followed an earlier source in this passage.*” However, 
practically all the established theories that Lydos discussed in his work and that 
have a geographical dimension, predicting different fates in different regions, 
also presuppose some corresponding difference in the portentous sign itself. For 
example, a comet coming from the east has different consequences than a comet 
coming from the west, or the sun symbolizes Asia and the moon, Europe.** In 
this short passage, Lydos three times explicitly stresses that he is speaking only of 
Europe. It is difficult to see why he would have invented such a special feature of 
the cloud. If he had believed that the sky was darkened in the eastern empires as 
well, he would have needed only to say that there was probably political trouble 
in India, too, and none could have questioned his theory. On the other hand, if 
he did not know the cloud’s eastern extension, he did not need to say anything 
about it. Thus, even if Lydos was connecting the contemporary phenomenon 
with a sufficiently close, older theory (which would probably not have had a 
geographical dimension at all), he had no obvious need to distort the facts. But 
it appears at least as likely that he presents his own ad hoc hypothesis concocted 
from actual observations and their imagined relationship. 

It is, in fact, remarkable that no literary source mentions the dark cloud 
outside Europe: even the sixth-century Syriac chronicler states that the events 


he described took place in Constantinople. John of Ephesos, the probable 
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source for Michael the Syrian, lived mainly in northern Mesopotamia until the 
late 530s, but he both traveled widely and recorded events he had not witnessed, 
so his report does not prove with certainty that the cloud was sighted east of 
the Mediterranean. 

Cold and drought are attested in other parts of the world but not the 
persistent fog. Chinese sources record that the star Canopus was not seen at 
the spring and fall equinoxes in 536.” Although this might be taken to refer 
to reduced atmospheric transparency (as many scholars have assumed), it 
seems an understated way to describe a darkness that continued for a year. It 
is especially odd if it was the factor that caused summer frosts, drought, and 
widespread famine, duly recorded in Chinese historical works between 535 (sic) 
and 538.°° At least two possibilities emerge: either the Chinese did not mention 
the fog because opaque skies are not unusual in northern China due to the 
frequent desert storms there,” or the fog was tropospheric and localized in the 
Mediterranean area. Although zonal winds would have spread a stratospheric 
fog over the northern latitudes within a few weeks or months, a tropospheric 
fog (volcanic or not) might well have attenuated before reaching China. The 
problem remains that no tropospheric fog of such duration has been observed 
in historical times. 

However, if we accept the possibility that the fog may have been seen in 
northern China though it was not clearly recorded, it might also be possible to 
explain Lydos’s account in a different way. All those areas for which the fog is 
securely attested (Italy, Constantinople) lie above 35 degrees ofnorthern latitude, 
perhaps even above 40 degrees, depending on how we interpret Prokopios’s 
report.” The same is true of northern Mesopotamia (ca. 37° N). In contrast, 
those areas farther east that Lydos claims did not witness the fog (Persia, India) 
all lie below 40 or even 35 degrees northern latitude, and this also applies to 
most of China (fig. 2). Thus, instead of a west/east divide we might actually have 
a cloud that could be seen only at latitudes north of the Mediterranean and in 


49 M.S.Houston, “Chinese Climate, 
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51 See W. Qian, L. Quan, and Sh. Shi, 
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42 Prokopios does not indicate where 
precisely the eclipsed sun could be seen. 

He was in Carthage at Easter 536 but soon 
moved to Sicily and Italy and was with 
Belisarios in Rome during 537; see Wars 
4.14.7, 4.14.39-41, 6.4.1-4. If the event had 
been restricted, say, only to northern Italy, 
Prokopios would probably have specified it. 
Thus the cloud most likely extended at least 
to southern Italy, i.e., below 40 degrees. 


Fig. 2 Map of Eurasia in the sixth century, 
showing the 30 and 40 degrees of northern 
latitude (map by V. Vahtikari and www 
.archeographics.com) 
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the very north of China. Such an abrupt and globally uniform cutoff latitude 
falling between 30 and 40 degrees has been observed for stratospheric aerosol 
veils stemming from large eruptions of northern volcanoes, notably Lakagigar 
(Iceland, 1783), Ksudach (Kamchatka, 1907), and Katmai (Alaska, 1912). For 
example, the dust cloud from Katmai was seen and measured at Bassour, Algeria 
(36° N), at Simla, India (31° N), and at two U.S. observatories (34-36° N), but 
not at Helwan, Egypt (30° N).” 

If we interpret Lydos’s text in this manner, disregarding his report of the 
moist fog and assuming that the missing or misdated acid layers in the ice cores 
can be explained somehow, we would add a new dimension to the volcano 
hypothesis, supporting Richard Stothers’s suggestion that the mystery cloud 
derived from a far northern volcano, and not from a tropical one such as Rabaul 
(New Guinea), Krakatau (Indonesia), or ΕἸ Chichén (Mexico), which have 
been earlier suspects.** The observed decline of tree growth in South America 
in the 540s might seem to be at odds with this. However, it has not yet been 
established whether a high-latitude eruption could have global climatic effects. 
The issue is currently debated. 


The Duration of the Fog 


Clearly the Mediterranean sources do not completely agree on the length of 
the darkness. The reports range from less than a year to eighteen months. It 
is possible that the fog did not appear at the same time in all regions—the 
difference depending more on latitude than on longitude. But it is equally 
possible that when the fog gradually started to clear, the observers determined 
the end point differently depending on personal interpretation. Cassiodorus 
and the Liber pontificalis seem to attest continuing problems with the harvest 
in 537, which is not at all surprising if the fog persisted until the summer. 
Immediate effects of the event are not reported thereafter. Prokopios (perhaps 
preoccupied with his narrative of the siege of Rome) does not mention the crop 
failures of 536/37. He says that outside the besieged city the Goths were also 
starving, but he seems to credit it to a successful Byzantine naval blockade.” In 
contrast the historian describes at great length a terrible famine in Italy in 539. 
However, he states explicitly that the fields had been left uncultivated because 
of the war.”® A little later he returns to the subject of food shortages among 
the Goths, again insinuating that the lack of supplies was a logistical problem.” 
He does not give a hint that climatic conditions might have been blamed for 
continual bad harvests. 

Though these sources state clearly that a mysterious fog was seen in an area 
that extended from at least Italy to Asia Minor and caused bad harvests there 
for one or two years, they all seem to treat it as a temporary bad omen, not as the 
beginning of a long period of unfavorable climatic conditions. Of course the 
writers might not have noted a slight drop in average temperatures, and might 
perhaps not have cared to record a change in prevailing winds or precipitation. 
However, if the direct consequences of such underlying factors for agriculture 
had been grave enough to undermine the economic well-being of the empire, we 
would probably expect that contemporary writers would devote more attention 
to them. 

Indeed many chroniclers and historians of the sixth century had a different 
focus, concentrating on either political or ecclesiastical history.** Thus Isidorus 
and Jordanes register only political events. Gregory of Tours does not record 
any climatic events around 536, though he mentions an exceptionally severe 
winter in 548; Victor Tonnennensis and Evagrios Scholastikos report only the 
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plague.” John, bishop of Nikiu in Egypt, cites several natural catastrophes and 
phenomena in the fifth and sixth centuries, including earthquakes, a plague, a 
comet, and a short solar eclipse, but not the mystery cloud of 536.°° The fog is 
also not listed among the calamities cited in the Chronicle of Edessa.’ According 
to Prokopios, Justinian’s reign was severely afflicted by several disastrous floods 
and earthquakes and by the plague.®” The continuation of John Malalas is for 
some reason almost silent concerning any events during the period 533-39, and 
following him, the Chronicon Paschale as well. Malalas mentions the plague 
in 542 and a shortage of wine in 543. Although Malalas’s Chronicon could be 
taken as an indication that there had been no particular dearth of wine (or 
other products) immediately before, arguments ex silentio are not particularly 
weighty from texts like Malalas’s.° In general the omission from these sources 
does not disprove the cloud’s existence or show that the writers were unaware of 
it, but evidently, even if the dark cloud was seen all around the Mediterranean 
(which is by no means certain), it was not remembered as the most important 
event in the recent history of that era.°* 

More allusions to the climatic conditions of the late 530s might emerge 
from a careful reading of all Western and Eastern hagiographical sources. 
A Merovingian Life mentions that while Queen Clothilde was building a 
monastery, an exceptionally bad year for wine occurred in Gaul. Unfortunately 
the year could be any time between 511 and her death in 54.4. From the other end 
of the Mediterranean world, the Life of Symeon the Stylite the Younger preserves 
the memory of both the plague and the Persian incursions into Syria, but not 
the fog and cold a few years earlier. Similarly the Lives of the Monks of Palestine 
by Cyril of Skythopolis and the Life of Nicholas of Sion (in Lycia) allude to the 
plague but not to any contemporary climatic disasters. 


Inscriptional and Archaeological Evidence 

Among other sources for the history of the sixth century, inscriptions might 
be considered potentially relevant. However, grave inscriptions, even when 
dated, are of little use for a study of the dark cloud. I have not read through 
all mid-sixth-century inscriptions from the Mediterranean area but, as far as I 
can see, both Latin and Greek epitaphs of this period tend to follow perfectly 
traditional, laconic formulas. Statistics on mortality are notoriously unreliable, 
because the practice of putting up epitaphs is sensitive to many possible factors. 
More especially, at the time of the fog, Italy was in the midst of a bloody war, 
which must have affected both mortality and the epigraphic habit. In Palestine 
there seems to be a greater number of dated tombstones between 541 and 544 
than in the immediately preceding and following periods. Although their 
absolute number is not very high (less than twenty), the Palestinian tombs have 
been connected with the plague.** I am not aware of similar groups of grave 
inscriptions there or elsewhere in the 530s. 

Building inscriptions are a more promising source. Richard Duncan-Jones 
purported to show that building activity, at least in Italy, declined during the 
second-century Antonine plague. Some of his figures suggest this, though 
the number of relevant dated inscriptions even in the second century is not 
very high.*’ Of course the Italian material in the 530s is again useless for our 
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purposes because of the ravages of the war, but another problem affects the 
inscriptions from the eastern Mediterranean as well. To arrive at statistically 
meaningful samples, Duncan-Jones had to include inscriptions dated only by 
reign. This worked in the second century because the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
and the plague were sufficiently contemporaneous, and there were no other 
(perceived) complicating factors. However, the reign of Justinian is too long 
to provide a useful dating criterion. Moreover the Persian onslaught on Syria 
in 540 and the outbreak of the plague in 541 are so close to the hypothetic 
climatic downturn beginning in 536 that their effects cannot be separated. 
There remains only an extremely short time gap in the late 530s, when we might 
detect phenomena connected with crop failures and food shortages. A sample 
of relevant inscriptions reveals that building activity was by no means halted 
in the years following 536, since churches and other buildings were constructed 
or repaired in 536-40 in Asia Minor, in the Near East, and in reconquered 
Africa.®* In the north-Syrian limestone massif, building inscriptions stop in 
540 and reappear only after a decade; a connection with the Persian raid has 
been postulated.” 

Archaeological research faces the same difficulty as epigraphy, the results of 
which it often uses to date material remains. Settlement patterns and normal 
construction activity were certainly affected by war in Italy, in the Balkans, 
and in Africa.” In the Near East, it is generally believed that the cities and 
countryside were experiencing a long boom that continued until at least the 
mid-sixth century and much later in some areas. A similar apparent boom is 
evident in Asia Minor, where the Carian city of Aphrodisias abounds in public 
and private inscriptions between the mid-fifth and early sixth centuries.”’ Due 
to the lack of inscriptions and proper archaeological excavations, the late 
Roman chronology of most other sites in Asia Minor is uncertain. The decline 
of the Greco-Roman epigraphic habit does not automatically mean that there 
was a decline in civic life in general. There are signs of continuing prosperity in 
the sixth century, but also some signs of a contracting economy and population. 
In that these cannot be precisely dated, the economic development of the region 
after the mid-sixth century remains obscure. Whatever happened in the latter 
half of the sixth century, Asia Minor suffered much damage during the Persian 
invasions of the early seventh century.” 

In Syria the prosperous period was disrupted in Antioch by two severe 
earthquakes in the 520s and by the Persian sack in 540. In the surrounding 
area, a period of economic stagnation seems to have set in around the middle of 
the sixth century. It has been attributed to the plague, or to the ravages of the 
Persians, which probably affected village economy, even if the countryside was 
not devastated to the same extent as the principal cities. Significantly, farther 
south, in the regions of Epiphaneia and Bostra and in Palestine, there is less 
or no trace of decline during the sixth century.” If it is true that the rural 
settlements in the Syrian limestone massif retained their large population but 
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in declining economic conditions well into the early Islamic period, that might 
indicate explanations other than the plague. However, this interpretation is so 
far derived mainly from just one excavated village (Dehes).”* 

The dating of settlement changes remains controversial, as does linking 
them with assumed climatic changes. Even in the intensively studied Near 
Eastern area, given the chronological proximity of the dark cloud, plague, and 
foreign incursions, a secure analysis of their respective consequences appears 
practically impossible. Short-term effects would not figure in archaeological, 
palaeogeographical, or palaeobotanical material.”” To distinguish the impact 
of the cloud from other factors, we would need sources that can be dated more 
accurately, to the year, month, and day, such as laws and papyri. 


Legal Evidence 

The second edition of the Justinian Code was published in 534. In the following 
years, Justinian continued his legislative activity with a steady flow of new laws, 
Novellae, which discuss administrative, economic, and social problems in the 
smallest detail and are reasonably well preserved. Thus there are thirty-five 
constitutions from the year 535, sixteen constitutions from 536, and twenty-one 
from 537, followed by thirteen from 538 and twenty-six from 539. Thereafter, 
the number of laws diminishes, varying between zero and ten per year. ”* This 
amounts to around five hundred edition pages of text for the late 530s alone. 
Among this vast mass, only one group of laws might refer to the climatic 
conditions in and after 536. These laws address financial problems caused by 
a crop failure in Thrace and Illyricum. They are dated to June 535 in most 
manuscripts, but because there often seems to be confusion between Belisarios’s 
consulate and postconsulate, it would be possible to emend the date to 536.”” 
All the other constitutions from these years avoid any mention of agricultural 
difficulties. A series of laws beginning in 535 discusses the administrative 
organization of individual provinces and the duties of their governors. One of 
them, dated to June 536, deals with the province of Arabia. According to the 
preamble, the emperor had been induced to examine why such a flourishing 
region produced so little revenue. Having listened to a number of explanations, 
he concluded that the problem was weak administration. Not a word is said 
about climatic anomalies. A similar case appears in a long constitution on 
the administration of Egypt, probably to be dated to 538/39. It regulates the 
collection and transport of crops in a manner that reveals no concern other 
than about technical matters.”* 

Indeed the emperor was wise to concentrate his legislation on issues that he 
could influence. It would have been futile to enact laws against climate. But the 
laws do seem to refer a few times to the plague. One constitution improves the 
position of bankers in the face of problems that had, at least partly, been caused 
by suddenly increased mortality. The calamity did not need further description 


because it had, in the emperor’s words, been felt “everywhere” by “everyone.” 


The text is dated to 1 March 542. That appears somewhat too early for the Great 
Plague to have reached “everywhere,” even allowing for rhetorical exaggeration. 
In fact the manuscript dating is again open to doubt, in that Justinian’s sixteenth 
year is easily confused with his fifteenth year.”” An emended date of 1 March 5 43 
would perfectly fit the plague’s spread. Another law in 543 discusses at length 
the rules of intestate succession, a topic that may well have become a burning 
question during an epidemic, although there is no direct reference in the text to 
the plague. In the following year, tradesmen, agricultural workers, and sailors 
are blamed for a two- or threefold price and wage rise.*° Fifteen years later, in 
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March 559, Justinian enacted a law against homosexuality. He suggested that 
the sins of humanity had aroused God’s current wrath. Although this wrath 
is not specified, it coincides with another outbreak of the plague in 558."" The 
next epidemic was felt in Constantinople in 573-74, and this may have been, 
together with the Persian incursions of 573, the “continuous and manifold 
mortality” that induced Emperor Tiberius to grant a considerable tax exemption 
to landlords in 575.” 

In all, the legislation does not display an active interest in natural 
catastrophes, but the plagues receive slightly more attention than the 536 
event. The numismatic evidence does not offer anything more conclusive. In 
the reign of Justinian some rearrangements of the coinage system have been 
tentatively dated to around 538/39. The weight of the copper follis was raised 
from 18 g to 22 g, and it was retariffed against the gold solidus. After this there 
appears alongside the normal solidus weighing 24 siliquae a spasmodic series 
of so-called lightweight solidi weighing only 20-22 siliquae. The purpose of 
these lighter coins is not known, but their issue continued until the late seventh 
century.”* The poor state of public finances, whether due to the war or to other 
reasons, remains one possible explanation for their introduction. 


Papyrological Evidence 
Prokopios records an excessive flood, a poor harvest, and even food shortages in 
Egyptin 545/46 and 548," while he does not mention any comparable calamities 
there in the 9305. In view of his selective report on Italian famines, this may 
be only an accidental omission. I next explore the papyrological evidence to 
determine whether anything anomalous was recorded in Egypt during the late 
5308. In the Nile valley, the implications of a dark cloud are especially difficult 
to assess. At those latitudes, less heat may have caused no harm, although 
local vegetation is naturally adapted to a certain temperature and amount of 
sunlight, and frost would certainly have harmed the crops. In the arid regions 
of the southwestern United States, it has been observed that trees benefited 
from a cool period.” As we have seen, cold and drought were mentioned in 
contemporary sources as the main negative effect of the dark cloud. However, 
moisture in Egypt is not based on rain but on the Nile. The level of the flood 
varies naturally and depends on monsoon rains far to the south.** It is possible 
that a global climatic cooling might affect the monsoon rains. We know that 
the flood and crops failed in Egypt for two years in the late 40s BCE. It was 
also a time of severely cold weather in Greece and China. This may have been 
connected with the eruption of Etna in 44 BCE and the subsequent portentous 
darkness after the Ides of March (its timing was a historical coincidence that 
did not escape contemporary observers).”” However, it is impossible to create 
a model of the rains’ behavior from our imperfect information. The natural 
sciences cannot tell us what happened in Egypt in those years. 

[have gone through all the papyrus documents datable between 521 and 560. 
My aim was to look not only at the immediate aftermath of 536 but also at more 
general trends before and after that point, finding perhaps a rise in the price of 
wheat or wine, increasing tax arrears, unpaid rents, or different clauses in lease 
contracts. However, as I surveyed only datable documents, it is theoretically 
possible that I have omitted some piece of evidence in a papyrus dated vaguely 
to the sixth century or to the Byzantine period. 

Should we expect any variation in the number of surviving papyri from 
a period of crisis? When people have to struggle to survive, they might have 
less time to record their smallest transactions in writing, and even the official 
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administration may be in a state of chaos. This was assumed by Duncan-Jones 
in his study on the effects of the Antonine plague in the second century, 
although the claim is not supported by comparative evidence.*® On the other 
hand, failing crops and economic distress may create more documents than 
normal. Tax arrears and overdue loans may be recorded, new loans taken, 
special contracts made, and the conditions of old long-term contracts may be 
modified. Instead of one ten-year lease, people may prefer ten one-year leases. 
It has been suspected that, because of a low flood, there was an unusually large 
number of leases in the years 45-46 in the Tebtynis grapheion.”’ As evidenced 
by the graphs, however, the number of papyri surviving from the sixth century 
remains fairly constant in the middle of the century (fig. 3). Naturally, the 
distribution year by year varies more. The drop in 536 seemed conspicuous at 
first sight, especially as the next “bad year” in 542 might be connected with the 
plague (fig. 4), but it soon transpired that there were similar troughs elsewhere 
in a haphazard manner. This approach clearly does not lead us anywhere, so we 
can safely omit the discussion of pure numbers.” 
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Fig. 3 Datable papyrus documents from 
Egypt in the sixth century by decade (graph 
by K. Arjava and M. Reynolds) 
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Fig. 4 Datable papyrus documents from 
Egypt in the sixth century by year (graph by 
K. Arjava and M. Reynolds) 


Unfortunately, there is very little else to report. Even if the material 
amounts to about four hundred documents, the sample is too small to reveal 
any reliable statistics.”’ We cannot compare the price level, or wage level, over 
these decades, nor does the level of rents give any better results. As a rule, the 
lease contracts stipulate the amount of rent, though it is not always preserved 
in the surviving part of the document. However, the area of land leased was left 
unspecified in many contracts. This vital information consequently survives in 
a still smaller number of documents, thus making comparisons between the 
terms of different agreements difficult. In 537 we happen to have two contracts 
with the relevant facts: in the first one, the rent is only two artabae per aroura,a 
very low rent that would hardly even cover the taxes, while in the second one it 
is more than twice as much, five artabae per aroura, a fairly normal rent.”” The 
variation in the quality of land and other circumstances is clearly enough to 
conceal any possible changes in the average rents over the course of time. 

The length of leases merits some attention. Duncan-Jones found that, after 
the Antonine plague, the shortest leases (one to three years) disappeared from 
the record for two decades.”’ In 536 there is no change like this: everything 
from one to five years and more appears both before and after that date (table 1). 
However, if we divide the material in 541/42, to take account of the Justinianic 
plague, a different picture emerges (fig. 5). After twenty short-term leases 
between 521 and 541, there is not a single securely dated one between 542 and 
550, before there are again five between 551 and 560.”* This might suggest that 
the plague had some effect on either recording practice or the organization 
of agriculture. However, the connection must be considered tentative at best, 
especially as there are many leases of unknown length from those years. In the 
5208, the majority of leases derive from the well-known archive of Dioskoros 
from the village of Aphrodito, while the Aphrodito leases constitute around one- 
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Tabler Leases of Arable Land 521-60 CE, by Duration 
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521-25 526-30 531-35 536-40 541-45 546-50 551-55 556-60 
leases of 1-3 years 7 3 5 4 I - 4 I 
leases of 4-10 years I 4 I 2 2 3 2 I 
leases of undetermined length - I I 1 -- 3 3 - 
leases of unknown length 4 2 I I 3 7 2 I 
Total 12 10 8 8 6 13 II 3 
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Table 2 Document Types 521-60 CE 


521-35 536-48 549-60 
all datable papyri 135 136 106 
documents connected with loans 19 18 14 
receipts for agricultural rents 2 II 3 
tax receipts 10 2 7 


half of the surviving material in the following two decades; in the 5505, however, 
most leases come from the Hermopolite nome. There is no corresponding trend 
in the provenance of all papyri during this period, but even if the distribution 
of leases is not purely accidental, it does not seem to explain the above statistics 
in any significant way. 

The number of documents connected with loans remains fairly constant 
during the same period (table 2). There are more receipts for agricultural rents 
from 536 to 548 than before or after that period, and fewer receipts for taxes. 
The reasons behind these shifts are not obvious, nor can a connection with some 
aberrant financial circumstances be excluded. However, I would not put too 
much weight on any of these statistics. Of the eleven receipts for rents between 
536 and 548, no less than eight derive from the village of Aphrodito, most of 
them from the family of Dioskoros. Of the tax receipts, seven come from 523 to 
529, none from 530 to 534, three from 535, none from 536 to 543 and two from 
544. This suggests sporadic occurrence but no particular change around 536. 
Of course, developments in documentary practice would have been inevitable 
over the course of time anyway, for various reasons that we cannot hope ever 
to recover. It is also clear that, if we did not have independent information 
that something happened around this time, the changes would attract little 
attention. An alternative division of the material at the time of the plague in 
541/42 does not seem to produce any more convincing results. 

One individual, potentially significant case is adocument from 538 in which 
a seller agrees to compensate the buyer for loss because the wine from the recent 
harvest had been sour.” This brings to mind the Syriac chronicler’s report 
that, during the darkness, grapes had tasted sour—perhaps just a coincidence, 
perhaps not. 

Documentary evidence from outside Egypt is, of course, sparse. As it 
happens, the carbonized papyrus archive from Petra in Palestine includes 
several documents from the crucial years. There can be no doubt that a dark 
cloud and drought would be detrimental to agriculture in Palestine and 
Arabia. Among the many documents that cast light on late Roman taxation 
in Palestine, the Petra papyri contain three requests for transfer of taxation, 
so-called ἐπιστάλματα τοῦ σωματισμοῦ, from the year 538.”° It seems that one 
person, Patrikios, is taking on the tax burden of another, Panolbios, for the 
latter’s lifetime. After Panolbios’s death, the land and the tax burden were to 
return to his heirs. Most details in these arrangements remain unknown, but it 
is tempting to assume that Panolbios wanted to get rid of his estates because he 
could not cope with his taxes. Indeed it turns out that he had not paid his taxes 
for several years—namely the roth, rth, 12th, 15th, and 1st indiction years. He 
had, however, already paid them for the 13th and 14th years. That would point 
to the 15th indiction as the first year of trouble after two better years. Whether 
it means the harvest of 536 or 537 is not certain because we do not know when 
and in what kind of installments the taxes had to be paid in Palestine. If grain 
taxes were paid in kind right after the harvest at the end of the indiction year, 
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eds., The Petra PapyriI, American Center of 
Oriental Research Publications 4 (Amman, 


2002), documents 3-5. 


Fig. 5 The duration of Egyptian arable 
leases, 521-60 CE. A = Antaiopolites 
(mainly Aphrodito), F = Fayum, 

H = Hermopolites, O = Oxyrhynchos, 
X = other areas (graph by V. Vahtikari 
and M. Reynolds) 


the most natural assumption, then the first problem year for this taxpayer was 
only 537. But, as the same document reveals, tax arrears existed in Petra before 
that date, and other documents attest them also several decades later.’” Thus, 
rather than supporting the view of an exceptional crisis after 536, this evidence 
suggests that difficulty of meeting tax payments was a recurring phenomenon. 
Note that no overdue taxes appear in the Egyptian material between 521-60. 


Conclusions 

Archaeological and inscriptional evidence does not help us assess the 
consequences of possible crop failures around 536. Recent archaeological 
work stresses the need for a regional approach: economic and demographic 
developments may differ in neighboring regions. An up-to-date synthesis is 
lacking for many areas. The Persian devastations in northern Syria, combined 
with recurrentearthquakesand epidemics, would probably explain any economic 
decline in that region. However, there is no way to rule out a contemporaneous 
climatic downturn. 

Papyrological evidence is more precisely dated, permitting us to follow 
developments by year and month. There is a remote possibility that some 
observations in the papyri might be linked with the events of 536/37, but 
the traces are so faint that we would be justified in denying any mark of the 
mystery cloud in our documentation. The situation does not change much if 
we accept the evidence from tree rings (not confirmed by any literary source), 
that the coldest years occurred actually around 540. Still the papyri cannot 
prove that the dark cloud had only minor effects in the Byzantine empire 
(though it is possible). Another possibility is that Egypt was not affected by 
the event, while other areas were, either because the cloud did not spread below 
35 degrees northern latitude or for some other reason. If the flood did not fail, 
then the breadbasket of the empire would have been saved from the problems 
that appeared in more arid regions of the Mediterranean. A third alternative 
is that Egypt indeed was affected but not disastrously. That is, the everlasting 
instability of the Nile had accustomed people to a situation where good and 
bad harvests alternated, and they had developed buffer mechanisms. This was, 
of course, to a great extent typical of the whole ancient world.”* Moderate 
insecurity may create stronger societies. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, even major calamities can pass 
unnoticed in the papyrological record. That is shown by the Justinianic plague, 
which is amply attested in other written sources but has left little trace in the 
papyri.”” This fact alone should caution us against putting too much faith in 
a negative result. Moreover, the same caution is appropriate when assessing 
individual pieces of literary evidence. Even the most exhaustive source for the 
period, Prokopios, does not record the north Italian famine of 537, which is 
described by Cassiodorus and the Liber pontificalis, although he reports another 
famine just two years later. Any conclusions must be based on the cumulative 
evidence of all relevant authors. 

Nevertheless, it is still possible to state the results of this inquiry with 
relative certainty. Not only is there nothing in our evidence to suggest that the 
year 536 was a watershed moment between antiquity and the Middle Ages, a 
conclusion that must have appeared obvious from the very beginning, but it 
is also evident that, although the cloud occasioned confusion and crop failure 
at the time of its appearance, its effects did not last long after it had dissipated. 
Compared with almost all other contemporary civilizations around the world, 
the circumstances in the Mediterranean area are extremely well documented. 
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97 E.g., P. Petral 7-10. 


98 See,e.g., Garnsey, Famine and Food 
Supply (n. 87 above); T. W. Gallant, Risk and 
Survival in Ancient Greece: Reconstructing 
the Rural Domestic Economy (Stanford, 1991). 


99 The lack of any explicit reference to 
the Justinianic plague in the papyri was 
noted by G. Casanova, “Epidemie e fame 
nella documentazione greca d’Egitto,” 
Aegyptus 64 (1984): 167-68, 177, and this is 
confirmed by the present study. The disap- 
pearance of short-term leases from the 
papyri is a possible exception. It may be 
noted that Byzantine authors have left few 
accounts of the Black Death in the 14th 
century, although it is known to have 
ravaged the country; see D. M. Nicol, The 
Last Centuries of Byzantium 1261-1453, 2nd 
rev. ed. (Cambridge, 1993) 216-18; M.-H. 
Congourdeau, “Pour une étude de la peste 
noire ἃ Byzance,” in EY ¥ YXIA: Mélanges 
offerts a Héléne Abrweiler, Byzantina 
Sorbonensia 16 (Paris, 1998), 149-63. lowe 
this insight to Alice-Mary Talbot. 


The literary sources that record the darkness of 536/37 all seem to consider it a 
temporary misfortune. Among the innumerable earthquakes, droughts, plagues, 
swarms of locusts, and slaughters that are listed by the historians of this time, 
the dark cloud was not considered a particularly severe catastrophe. Shortage 
of food was recurrent in the ancient world, and people were used to it, however 
intense the short-term suffering might be. Even if the eruption of Etna really 
caused a food crisis in Egypt and perhaps elsewhere in the Mediterranean after 
44 BCE, no one would claim that Egyptian society or the Roman Empire suffered 
any long-term harm from it—possible short-term political implications aside. 
The murder of Caesar had been planned before the eruption, but if the Roman 
sources were as inaccurate as they are for most regions and historical periods, 
someone would certainly be tempted to connect the natural phenomenon with 
political change. 

Thus the combined force of the available evidence irresistibly shows that, 
whatever happened around 536, its historical implications remained limited, at 
least in the Mediterranean area. On the other hand, the sources clearly show 
that a mysterious fog dimmed the sun for more than a year. Although the haze 
has been called a dry fog or dust veil ever since 1984, the hitherto-neglected 
passage from John Lydos rather suggests that the fog was damp. This is not 
in itself decisive because it can be reasonably claimed that Lydos may not 
have been able to observe its actual composition, and the ancient sources are 
contradictory or ambiguous about this matter. However, he also asserts that 
the fog was seen only in Europe, and it is more difficult to discredit this report, 
which contradicts the common scholarly assumption that the cloud was global 
or at least hemispherical. Remarkably all the other literary sources attest the fog 
only for an area around Italy and Asia Minor. 

We cannot check the scientific accuracy of Lydos’s reports. They may 
mislead us, but at the very least they invite us to reexamine the scientific 
evidence for the event. It remains true that the Greenland ice cores have so far 
produced little proof of volcanic activity around 536, and that the tree rings are 
surprisingly ambiguous about climatic variation in different parts of the world 
between 535 and 552. Two main alternatives emerge. The dark cloud may have 
originated from a northern volcano, being visible only at latitudes north of the 
Mediterranean, a phenomenon that Lydos erroneously interpreted as a west/ 
east difference, or the fog may have been locally more restricted, perhaps damp, 
originating from a totally unknown source. Because a tropospheric fog of such 
duration would be exceptional, the first alternative seems at present more likely. 
Further ice cores may prove or disprove it in the future. However, for those who 
are not yet convinced by the volcano hypothesis, the second alternative might 
appear worth serious consideration. In sum, although I hope to have provided 
some insight into the historical impact of the fog, I am afraid the veil of mystery 
around its physical nature has not yet dissipated. 


—University of Helsinki 
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THE BARBARIANS IN JUSTINIAN’S ARMIES 
By JOHN L. TEALL 


PREcISELY what peoples fought in the expeditionary armies under Justinian and 
won the victories associated with the names of the incredibly brilliant team of 
generals that served him: Belisarius, Germanus, Narses, Mundus, and the rest? 
A simple question, but to it neither the general surveys nor the more specialized 
monographs have provided an answer beyond challenge. Not many years 
ago Louis Bréhier revived a point of view that Charles Diehl had popularized in 
his Justinien et la civilisation byzantine and Ernst Stein had adopted into the 
work of his youth on the origin of the themes. The armies of Justinian, according 
to Bréhier and his forerunners, “...ont...un caractére international et 
toutes les races de barbares y sont representées.”’ In 1912 Jean Maspero was the 
first to dissent with effect from a generally received doctrine when he suggested 
that the East Roman armies of the sixth century were by no means barbarian 
but national, native, or Roman in composition. Conclusions derived from those 
of Maspero may be found in Grosse’s standard survey of late Roman military 
institutions and, not unexpectedly, in the current writings of those who reject, 
root and branch, Stein’s explanation of the origin of the themes. Recent studies 
seeking to account for the survival of the imperial structure in the East have 
emphasized the “national” character of its armies, contrasting them with the 
“barbarized”’ hordes upon which desperate Roman emperors in the West had 
to depend in the late fourth and early fifth centuries. The armies of Belisarius 
and Narses were “‘predominantly Roman, mainly raised by voluntary enlistment 
from the sturdy mountaineers of the Balkans and Eastern Asia Minor’; so 
A. H. M. Jones. To summarize briefly the point at issue between the two schools: 
were the imperial armies of Justinian native-born in composition or were they 
formed from peoples who were not born subjects of the emperor and were, in that 
sense alone, ‘“‘barbarians”’?! 


1 Quotations from L. Bréhier, Les institutions de V'empire byzantin (Paris, 1949), p. 337, and A. H. M. 
Jones, “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” History, xu (1955), 223. See also Ch. Diehl Justinien 
et la civilisation byzantine, 2 vols. (New York, reprinted s.d.), 1, 146; E. Stein, Studien zur Geschichte 
des byzantinischen Reiches (Stuttgart, 1919), p. 123: “Niemand leugnet dass noch unter Justinien in den 
Expeditionsheeren das barbarische (fdderierte) Element dominiert...”; Jean Maspero, 
“Στρατιῶται᾽ dans l’armée byzantine au 719 siécle,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xxi (1912), 97-104, 
esp. 104, n. 4, and zd., Organisation militaire dans l’Egypte byzantine (Paris, 1912), esp. p. 50, n. 1: 
“ἃ partir du VIP on ne peut citer aucun texte établissant la présence reguliére et habituelle de barbares 
dans les corps de stratiotai”; R. Grosse, Rémische Mihtdrgeschichte von Gallienus bis zum Beginn der 
byzantinischen Themenverfassung (Berlin, 1920), pp. 276 ff., 279: “Diese Ansicht [eg., Stein’s] ist un- 
richtig, wenn wir die Angehdrigen der Armee zahlen, denn Romier bildeten die Mehrzahl der Trup- 
pen.” E. Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire, τ (Paris, 1959), 237: “... 16 grande majorité de ’armée... 
se compose aux V° et VI° siécles de sujects autochtones de l’empereur” and 238: “jusqu’au début du 
VII? siécle ce sont ces Barbares qui joueront le réle le plus important dans les grandes guerres. .. . ” 
Quotations from J. Karayannopulos, Die Entstehung der byzantinischen Themenordnung (Munich, 
1959), below, n. 70; R. Remondon, “Soldats de Byzance d’aprés un papyrus trouvé & Edfou,” in 
Faculté de Lettres de l'Université de Paris, Recherches de papyrologie: Recherches, 1 (Paris, 1961), 
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The historiography of the problem, essentially a question of ethnic composi- 
tion, has been summarized in detail to demonstrate that it impinges upon issues 
broader than itself. Not all of these implications can be discussed here, but it is 
well to bear them in mind, for, otherwise, debates about ethnic composition can 
degenerate into sterile haggling over questions poorly posed in the first place. 
The primary implication of the present problem is simply this. The composition 
and size of the army together constitute the only long-term index, however un- 
satisfactory it may be, of demographic trends in the sixth century. Only if that 
index has been accurately traced is it possible to determine the relation between 
such trends and one of the century’s traumas: the Great Plague of 541-543. 
A second implication can be discussed without straining the limits of the present 
study. If the army became in fact a congeries of peoples, how could its com- 
manders maintain imperial loyalties, the belief that all must defend a common, 
imperial Roman, frontier even though it was divorced from direct connections 
with immediate folk and territory? This was an old problem; circumstances 
were to bequeath it in different formulations to Justinian’s successors and, for 
that matter, to their Carolingian and Abbasid contemporaries as well. How well 
did Justinian’s contemporaries solve it? 

To return from the implications to the fundamental debate between the two 
schools of thought on ethnic composition: both are correct, but only if their con- 
clusions are confined to specific places or specific phases of Justinian’s wars. 
Unfortunately, preceding studies have failed to limit their findings in such a 
fashion. The generalizations summarized above, while depending in most in- 
stances upon evidence drawn from one province or from one year’s fighting, have 
been applied indifferently to all the operations conducted between Justinian’s 
accession and his death. This, without doubt, explains the conflicting statements 
noted above as well as the failure to recognize a transformation that becomes 
manifest once the wars are studied chronologically and synchronously rather 
than—as is the usual practice—compartmentally by frontiers.? 


41-93, who corrects Maspero on a number of points and notes (p. 46) that barbarian foederati were 
in the majority in the expeditionary forces, using as evidence the 4:9 proportion of numeri militum 
ex catalogis to the numeri of the foederatz on the Vandal expedition of 583; Karayannopulos, op. cit., 
p. 40, uses an enumeration of the officers on the same expedition to support his argument that “der 
Mannschaftsbedarf des friihbyzantinischen Heeres aus der einheimischen Bevilkerung gedeckt 
wurde.” P, Charanis, ‘““Ihe Armenians in the Byzantine Empire,” Byzantinoslavica, xx (1961), 200, 
and “Ethnic Changes in the Byzantine Empire in the Seventh Century,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
13 (1959), 31, accents the role of the barbarian. All in all, it is difficult to agree with Karayannopulos, 
loc. cit., when he states that to believe that the army was predominantly barbarian is “eine folgen- 
schwerer Fehler, um so mehr, als die Sprache der Quellen keinen Zweifel dariiber lisst, wo die Wahr- 
heit liegt.” 

2 The compartmental approach in Diehl, Justinien, J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, 
Qnd ed., 2 vols. (London, 1923); if Ernst Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire, u (Paris and Brussels, 1949), 
departs somewhat from it, the magnificent work of B. Rubin, Das Zeitalter Iustinians, 1 (Berlin, 
1960) in progress, seems to be returning to it. Why the compartmental approach should be so prev- 
alent is a fascinating historiographical problem which has to be explained, I think, by something more 
than the precedent of Procopius. It has led to one unfortunate result: a failure to appreciate the im- 
pact of war on East Roman society and institutions beyond the most superficial, and not entirely 
correct, aspect of “financial exhaustion.” 
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Between 527 and the campaigns of 554, primarily native-born or Roman armies 
became to a large degree “‘barbarian.’”’ This the following study will seek to 
demonstrate by examining the two major phases of Justinian’s wars: the period 
of promise and success between 527 and about 540; another of initial crisis and 
subsequent recovery extending from about 540 to 554. Each in turn may be 
divided into two sub-periods. Within the first, the expedition to Africa of 533 
constitutes an obvious dividing point, while the year 549 marks a distinct upturn 
in imperial fortunes during the latter. Given the chronological framework it will 
be easier to identify and evaluate the opportunities and necessities responsible 
for the transformation: on the one hand, increased supply of barbarian recruits 
owing largely to expansionist wars; on the other, a desperate need for manpower 
stemming in part from simultaneous demand on several fronts, in part from 
short-term effects of the Great Plague. 

The reader hardly needs to be warned that the chronological approach has its 
own disadvantages. In the pages that follow he will necessarily find more drum 
and trumpet narrative, more record of the comings and goings of armies, than it 
is either fashionable or easy to compose in an age of analytical history writing. 
In the absence of statistical documents there is, unfortunately, no other way of 
eliminating old misconceptions or of presenting the evidence for demographic 
trends during a period when two generations of warfare profoundly altered the 
armies and the society that engaged in it. 

The terms the sources force us to use present their own problems. The word 
“barbarian” for example, was freighted with complexities and meant many things 
to men of the sixth century. Here, lest confusion be compounded, it will be used 
as the studies enumerated above have used it, and it will mean, quite simply, 
men who were not born subjects of the East Roman emperor. Their counterparts, 
individuals born subjects of the emperor, called themselves what we shall call 
them: Romans.* 

Corresponding to this distinction in theory — although less in fact as the wars 
progressed — were the components of the expeditionary army or the mobile field 
forces, the comitatenses with which we are chiefly concerned. To the Romans 
enrolled therein by voluntary agreement, by compulsion, or by inheritance, Pro- 
copius and the legal sources as well apply the terms stratiotat or catalogot. Of the 
three methods of recruitment, only the first has left any clear trace in the sources; 
thus the strattotat may be considered in theory native-born Roman volunteers. 
In addition to the stratiotai, there were two other components within the expedi- 
tionary armies: (1) foederati of mixed Roman and barbarian composition enrolled 
by virtue of individual agreement; (2) allies or symmachoi who fought as ethnic 
units under their own leaders on the strength of compacts with the Roman em- 
perors. So much Maspero established many years ago; unfortunately his conclu- 
sions have become part of the general stock of information only when shorn of the 
doubts he himself expressed as he sought to explain the practical distinction 
between stratiotaz and foederatt. It is indeed difficult to find distinguishing criteria, 


81 use it in this fashion unwillingly and only to avoid further confusion; see K. Lechner, “Byzanz 
und die Barbaren,” Saeculum νι (1955), 292-306, for some of the nuances. 
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however tenaciously imperial constitutions maintain the separate terms through- 
out the period.* Along with the others, that of ethnic difference seems to have 
grown dull with time. “Formerly barbarians alone were enrolled in the foederatt,” 
writes Procopius at the middle of the century. “But now there is nothing to 
hinder anybody (ἅπασι) from taking on this name.’ Failure to give full weight 
to this observation, and to the instances of barbarians enrolled among the 
stratiotat, invalidates those previous estimates of the proportion of barbarian to 
Roman based upon the assumption that all foederati were the former, all stratiotar 
the latter.* In the following survey, no such assumption is made. 

Since the ethnic composition cannot be considered apart from the size of the 
armies, it is essential to note the reliability of the statistics to be found in the 
major source, Procopius. Recent investigations suggest that his sins in this respect 
are those of omission rather than those of commission.’ He likes to omit figures 
for the enemy when the Romans met defeat, and in the first books on the Gothic 
Wars he tries to impart an exaggerated notion of the size of the enemy Belisarius 
faced. Yet, when he gives specific figures for the Romans, or “betrays himself” 
by giving sensible ones for the Goths, they prove to be consistent among them- 
selves even though widely dispersed through several passages.’ No one could have 
maintained so neat a fabrication over so extended a narrative. On the whole, 
Procopius provides tolerably reliable figures of common sense proportions in the 
light of which wilder guesses of less accurate historians assume their proper 
dimensions. Fortunately, he is available as a guide throughout most of the wars 
to be reviewed, wars that began shortly before Justinian’s accession to full 
power in 527. 

During the period extending from that year to 533 Justinian found a supply of 
manpower, largely native Roman in origin, that enabled him to engage simultane- 
ously, and generally successfully, a variety of enemies along widely dispersed 
frontiers. Among these frontiers tradition dictated that the chroniclers award 
pride of place in the narrative to the conflict with Persia. “Conflicts” might be a 
better term, for the frontier burst into activity about 526 all along a line stretch- 
ing from Lazica on the Black Sea south to the desert west of Palestina III, in the 
latter instance by virtue of the mediation of Arab tribes and client chiefs allied 
with East Rome and Persia. Already before the death of Justin I, the magister 
militum vacans, Peter, led Huns on two expeditions to Lazica. Concurrently, the 


4 Maspero, Organisation militaire, pp. 43 ff., esp. 45; Bury, Later Roman Empire, τι, 77; Stein, 
Bas-Empire, τι, 85-89. Maspero also stressed that the stratiotat would be stationed at fixed points 
within specific provinces while the foederati constituted a mobile field force, sent where the occasion 
demanded. For many of the stratiotai, this distinction, too, would break down as the wars of the re- 
conquest called for their services everywhere. For example, note the composition of the African 
army of 533, see below, n. 32. Maspero, “‘Stratiotai,” pp. 108-109. 

5 Procopius, Bellum Vandalicum, τ xi 3; references to Procopius hereafter, B(ellum) V(andalicum), 
B(ellum) Ptersicum), B(ellum) G(othicum) ; Anecdota. 

6 As in Stein, Studien, p. 12; see below, n. 32. 

— G. Downey, “The Persian Campaign in Syria in AD 540,” Spncunum, xxvut (1953), 340-348, 
esp. 343 f.; K. Hannestad, “Les-forces militaires d’aprés la guerre gothique de Procope,” Classica et 
Medievalia, xx1 (1961), 186-183; in general, B. Rubin, Prokopios v. Katsereia (Stuttgart, 1954). 

8 Hannestad, “Forces militaires,” passim, esp. p. 146. 
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able Armenian general Sittas bested the Tzani located on the Colchis frontier, 
introducing them by means of Christianity and military service with Rome to 
the benefits of civilization and thus making them, if not quite Roman, not quite 
barbarian either. Then, in association with the young Belisarius, the same Sittas 
undertook in 527 two razzias into Persarmenia, the first successfully, the second 
with unhappy results. In the same year, too, the Thracian Libelarius, magister 
militum per Orientem, launched an unsuccessful attack upon the Persian strong- 
hold of Nisibis.* The accession of Justinian in August 527 brought only a momen- 
tary pause in an outburst of warfare that ended twenty years of peace in the East, 
for the year 528 witnessed a major engagement near Dara ending in a Roman 
defeat, an expedition into Hira in which the limitanei of Palestine participated, 
further Roman operations in Lazica, and — finally — a general strengthening 
of the eastern frontier and the formation of a large army under the command of 
Pompeius.!° Nor did the tempo of operations subside in the succeeding three 
years; to the raid of the Lakhmid al-Mundhir upon Syria I in 529 the Romans 
responded with a counteroffensive undertaken by Phrygian troops." In 530 
Belisarius won a major victory at Dara with an army of 25,000 men, considered 
by Procopius to be of respectable size, while Sittas continued upon a brilliant 
career marked by victories at Theodosiopolis and near Satala, and by the sub- 
mission of the fortresses of Pharangium and Bolum. The surrender of the latter 
fortress brought East Rome an additional reward in the person of the Armenian 
general Isaac Kamsarakan, who joined his elder brothers Narses and Aratius and 
the eunuch Narses, also Persarmenian by birth, in the imperial service.!? Associ- 
ated with Sittas in his campaigns had been the general Dorotheus; elevating him- 
self to the post of magister militum per Armeniam when Sittas assumed general 
command of the forces in the East, Dorotheus and the Thracian-born Ostrogoth, 
Bessas, helped during 531, by a series of victories in Arzanene, to avenge the defeat 
suffered by Belisarius and the sixteen or twenty thousand men under his com- 
mand at Callinicus.“ In that same year, with the death of Khawad and the 
accession of Chosroes in Persia, envoys undertook the negotiations that would 
issue, in 532, in the “Endless Peace.” The results of six years of war were by no 


® General survey with bibliography in Rubin, Zeztalter Iustinians, τ, 245-297; Peter’s expedition: 
BP 1 xii 9.14; Sittas and the Tzani: BP 1 xv 24, cf. Nov. J. I pr. (ed. Schoell-Kroll, p. 1); raids of 
Sittas and Belisarius and the expeditions of Libelarius and Timostratus: BP 1 xii 20-23, Malalas, 
Chronographia. p. 423 (Bonn), Zacharias Rhetor rx 1. 6 (ed. F. J. Hamilton and E. W. Brooks, 
The Syriac Chronicle .. . of Zachariah of Mitylene (London, 1899), pp. 222, 227-229). 

10 Dara: BP 1 xiii 2-8, Zacharias Rhetor 1x 2 (Hamilton and Brooks, pp. 222-224), Malalas, p. 441 ἢ. 
(Bonn); Hira: Malalas, p. 484; reconstruction of the frontier in the East: Stein, Bas-Empire, τι, 289 f., 
Rubin, Zeitalter Iustinians, τ, 265 f.; Pompeius’ army: Malalas, p. 442 (Bonn). 

1 Malalas, p. 445 (Bonn). 

12 Dara: BP 1 xiii 12-xvi 51, Malalas, pp. 452 f. (Bonn); Theophanes, Chronographia, A.M. 6022 
(ed. C. de Boor, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1883-1885), 1, 180), Zacharias Rhetor 1x 3 (Hamilton and Brooks, 
pp. 224 f.); Sittas in Persarmenia: BP 1 xv 1-18, 26-33, Malalas, p. 465 (Bonn). 

12 Callinicus: BP 1 xvii 29-40, xviii 1-50, Malalas, pp. 461-465 (Bonn), Zacharias Rhetor rx 4 
(Hamilton and Brooks, pp. 225 ἢ); I. Kawar, “Procopius and Arethas,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift, u 
(1957), 89-67; campaigns of Dorotheus: BP 1 xxi 4-16, 23-28, Malalas, pp. 468-470, 472 (Bonn). 
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means unsatisfactory. East Rome had won sufficient victories to negotiate from 
a position of strength when the time of reckoning arrived. 

The dimensions of the achievement become more impressive when they are 
placed within the context of operations simultaneously conducted elsewhere 
along the East Roman frontier. During the critical year 528, an expeditionary 
army in which Goths participated sailed under John, the son of Rufinus, against 
the Huns of the Crimea, and to aid it in attaining its objective, Justinian dis- 
patched another force by land from Odessa under the command of Baduarius.4 
Hardly had the latter returned from his successful operations when an incursion 
of Bulgars forced him to join with Justin, duz of Moesia Secunda, to protect the 
Balkan frontier. In this theatre his efforts were far less successful and, in the 
event, defeat was the lot of the succeeding commanders, Constantiolus and the 
Bulgar Ascum. After 529, matters improved in the Balkans. A series of generals 
endowed with great military talents and, in two instances, fortunate in their 
personal connections with the barbarian peoples opposing them, brought a degree 
of security to the sorely tried provinces. After defecting from his fellow Gepids in 
529, the prince Mundus protected Illyricum by combined military and diplomatic 
skill until his death in 536. In Thrace, the Slav Chilbudius achieved similar suc- 
cess against Bulgars, Sclaveni, and Antae by expeditions across the Danube. He 
even achieved one of the notes of the truly great man: after his death an imposter 
gave himself out to be the true Chilbudius. Finally, the Armenian Sittas added 
to laurels won elsewhere by successes in Moesia Secunda.'* 

Simply from a rehearsal of the names cited above, it is obvious that Justinian’s 
state and society no longer preserved the prejudices of the fifth century against 
barbarians in positions of high command.!’ Amidst the “first generation” of 
military talent that won the victories of Justinian’s early years, four names are 
pre-eminent: Sittas, Mundus, Chilbudius, and Belisarius. Of these four, only one 
was a Roman in the sense defined above. During the wars of the Reconquest after 
533 a “second generation” was to succeed them; this generation of commanders, 
too, was to be of mixed Roman and barbarian composition, with Armenians play- 
ing a conspicuous role therein. The expansion of the frontiers, the chance to 
make one’s fortune in successful warfare, obviously enticed a host of individuals 
brilliant in their talents and diverse in their origins to seek service with the 
emperor. The Armenian, the Slav, the Gepid, the Bulgar — all found a warm 
welcome at Constantinople. 

Justinian was no less hospitable to groups than he was to individuals. Anastas- 
ius had awarded lands to the Heruli as early as 512; in the first years of his reign 
Justinian seems to have enlarged and improved the gift with better lands near 


14 Malalas, pp. 432 f. (Bonn); Theophanes, A.M. 6020 (176 de Boor). 

15 Malalas, pp. 437 f. (Bonn); Theophanes, A.M. 6031 (217 f. de Boor). 

16 Mundus: Malalas, pp. 450 f. (Bonn), Theophanes, A.M. 6032 (218 f. de Boor); Chilbudius: BG 
πὶ xiv 1-6; Sittas: Marcellinus comes s.a. 535, 3 (ed. Th. Mommsen, M.G.H., Auctt. Antt., x1 [1894], 
104). Bulgars captured by Mundus were placed in the regular troops in Lazica and Armenia 
(219 de Boor). 

17 E. Demougeot, De P’unité ἃ la division de empire romain (Paris, 1951), pp. 239 ff., 515 ff. 
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Singidunum; certainly he did so later and certainly he stood sponsor in 528 when 
a Herul king became Christian. Some of the Heruli, then, enjoyed the status of 
symmachoi or allies, while others became foederati. If he had similar designs upon 
some of the Huns of the Crimea when he sponsored in like fashion the baptism 
of their king Grod (528), then his plans collapsed as Grod’s subjects revolted, 
refusing to follow the leader. With a certain Queen Boa of the Sabiri, Justinian 
had better luck, and the troops following her against two other clans of the 
Sabiri are called symmachoi in one source. Like the Arab tribes under the leader- 
ship of Harith, these peoples seemed to have enjoyed the status of allies; others, 
including the Heruli, certain Huns, Slavic peoples, and many Tzani as well, were 
drawn more closely into the Roman military structure, becoming foederati or 
even — in the last-named instance — catalogot. It should be noted in passing 
how wonderfully efficient baptism was as an initial step away from barbarism 
and towards Romanitas. For an emperor needing many men to fight many wars, 
it was a quicker device by far than education and the cultivation of the gentler 
or the civilized virtues, a process that seems ordinarily to have demanded a gen- 
eration to complete.!® 

Yet pre-eminence in quality did not mean predominance in quantity. Most of 
those who gave orders, as well as those who followed them, were native-born 
Roman subjects. Sources for the period in question (526-532) mention the names 
of some twenty-eight identifiable generals and other officers of high standing who 
actively participated in field operations; of these, nineteen may be considered 
Roman — or even twenty, if the Thracian-born Ostrogoth, Bessas, be added to 
the number. In general, the larger the force, the higher the percentage of Romans. 
Thus the army placed under the command of Pompeius during the campaigning 
season of 529 consisted of Illyrians, Thracians, Scythians, and Isaurians. At 
Dara, Belisarius commanded 300 Heruli and possibly 1,200 Huns; there is no 
indication in the text of Procopius, generally careful in recording the presence of 
ethnic groups, that other distinct peoples were represented among the 25,000.19 
At Callinicus, neither Malalas nor Procopius mentions peoples other than the 
5,000 Arabs from a total of 16,000 or 20,000 men.?° 

Thus, between 528 and 532, the Eastern Roman Empire met concurrent and 
serious threats on a variety of fronts by virtue of massive recruitment among its 
own people, supplementing their numbers with barbarian foederati and symmachoi 
in smaller quantity. In major expeditionary forces and on extensive raids as well, 
even the limitanei played their part. Justinian’s need for manpower was far less 


18. Heruli: Marcellinus comes 8. a. 512, 11 (Mommsen 98), BG τι xiv 28. 33; Baptism of Grepes or 
Gretes: Malalas, p. 427 (Bonn), Theophanes, A.M. 6020 (174 de Boor); Harith: BP 1 xvii 47 and the 
studies of Kawar, below, n. 46; the Tzani: see above, n. 9; Zacharias Rhetor rx 3 (Hamilton and 
Brooks, p. 224) mentions Sunica, the Hun, who had taken refuge with the Romans and had been 
baptized. Convenient lists of symmachot in Grosse, Rémische Militdrgeschichte, pp. 292 ff., and A. 
Miller, “Das Heer Justinians,” Philologus, uxxx1 (1912), 111 f.; on the treatment of various peoples 
in the sixth century and later, see P. Charanis, “The Transfer of Population as a Policy in the Byzan- 
tine Empire,” Comparative Studies in Society and History, 111 (1961), 140 ff. 

19 Above, n. 12 (esp. BP 1 xiii 19-28). 

20 BP 1 xviii 5; Malalas, pp. 461-464 (Bonn). 
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desperate than that of his successors forty years later. While he welcomed and 
even encouraged barbarians to seek service in the imperial armies, he approved 
the terms of the Endless Peace of 532 which permitted refugee Iberians to follow 
their own inclinations and return to their homes if they wished. About fifty years 
later Tiberius and Maurice were to make peace in a very different spirit, regard- 
ing the control of men as an objective sometimes more critical than the possession 
of forts or land. 

Freed by the Endless Peace from his commitments on the Persian frontier — 
or frontiers, Justinian turned to the reconquest of the West. At the outset, he 
hoped to win victories on the cheap, using in conjunction with diplomatic man- 
oeuvre armies small in comparison with those that had taken the field in the 
East. 23 Thus Belisarius defeated the Vandals in Africa with only 16,000 men, 
and he undertook his “military promenade” through Sicily in 535 at the head of 
less than 10,000.” 

Thanks to a variety of pressures, these small initial investments proved un- 
equal to the demands made of them. Aside from having to maintain at least a 
minimum force ‘in the Balkans and Illyricum, Justinian had to garrison Africa 
with twelve or thirteen thousand while Belisarius pursued new conquests to the 
north. When the African garrison proved disloyal and the Moors opponents 
difficult to crush, additional contingents had to be dispatched (536, 539) to the 
newly-won province even though the Vandal kingdom itself had dissolved with 
Belisarius’ victories of 533.% 

In Italy, too, events failed to follow as planned. Under Witiges the Goths 
mounted a force superior in size to that of the Romans they opposed, if not by 
the margin Procopius implies. To supplement those he had collected by a gen- 
eral levy throughout his kingdom, Witiges obtained additional men by negotia- 
tion with his Frankish neighbors to the north. If the latter insisted that they must 
abide by the letter of a treaty with East Rome and refused to march to aid the 
Goths, they nonetheless permitted Burgundians subject to them to do so. At the 


21 Notices of the “Endless Peace” which was agreed upon in September 532, and went into effect 
in the summer of 533: BP 1 xxii 16; Malalas, p. 477 (Bonn); Marcellinus comes, s.a. 533 (108 Momm- 
sen); Zacharias Rhetor 1x 7 (Hamilton and Brooks 230 f.). Its terms may be contrasted with the 
negotiations of 579: Menander, frg. 19 (ed. C. de Boor, et al., Excerpta historica, 4 vols. (Berlin, 1908-- 
1906), 1, 1: Excerpta de legationibus romanorum, p. 217) and P. Goubert, Byzance avant Islam, 1 
(Paris, 1951), 78. 

2 Bury, Later Roman Empire, τι, 126 f. 

% Expedition to Africa: BV 1 xi 2-21; later Procopius makes Gelimer comment on its small size, 
xxv 14, Expedition to Sicily: BG 1 v 2-6; since we do not know the exact number of Belisarius’ retain- 
ers who accompanied it, its total size is a matter of speculation. Hannestad’s estimate, “Forces mili- 
taires,” pp. 139 f., of 9,000 seems as well-reasoned as any. In the course of the his narrative, Procopius 
repeatedly stresses its small size: BG 1 xvii 2.5-6, xxiv 2.3.8, xxvi 19, xxvii 11.14. 

2% Ch. Diehl, L’ Afrique byzantine (Paris, 1896), p. 67, estimated that Solomon may have had 
18,000 in the garrison, but this seems large. During the mutiny of 536, the rebels numbered 8,000 
imperial soldiers and 1,000 Vandals: BV 1 xv 2-3. Later Germanus found that the rebels comprised 
two thirds of the force: BV 11 xvi 3. This would be congruent with the 2,000 loyal troops found in 
Carthage alone (11 xv 11) for there were loyal troops in other cities, 1 xv 50. 

% Reinforcements noted, but no figures given: BV τὶ xvi 1, xix 1 
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same time, the Franks themselves remained quiet while Witiges withdrew por- 
tions of his garrison from the Cottian Alps and committed them to action against 
the Romans.”* Considering the resources he had contrived to tap, Witiges may 
well have commanded 25,000 men when he sought, in 537-538, to capture Rome 
from Belisarius and his force of perhaps 5,000.2" 

With so great a disproportion between his own troops and those of the enemy, 
it is not surprising that Belisarius appealed for help to Constantinople, discover- 
ing, in the event, that Justinian had already sent an army under Valerian to his 
aid.”® Here is a striking characteristic of the first phase of the Gothic Wars: the 
readiness with which the emperor answered the appeals of his general for more 
men. In addition to the 1,600 under Valerian who had arrived so fortuitously in 
537, 5,100 more came in the same year, while in 588 Narses appeared at the 
head of a massive army of 7,000.29 During the final stages of the campaign 
21,000 seems a just estimate of the total forces commanded by Belisarius in 
Italy against Witiges. Of this number, somewhat less than 10,000 had been 
committed to garrison duty in the conquered cities.*° The achievement is all the 
more impressive in that the Italian operations were only one prong of the offen- 
sive against the Goths. Simultaneously with the early phases of Belisarius’ 
campaign Mundus had advanced through Dalmatia, lacking (to his misfortune) 
an historian like Procopius to record his success.*! 

Throughout these seven years of warfare (533-540) the imperial armies prob- 
ably remained predominantly Roman, although the availability of barbarians 
and the sharper need for their services may have increased their proportion in 
the ranks. Particularly striking is the contrast between the original forces dis- 
patched to Africa or Italy and the reinforcements that subsequently arrived 
in both areas. In 533 Belisarius had sailed to Carthage with but 1,000 individuals 
clearly identified as barbarians: 400 Heruli and 600 symmachoi, for the most part 
Bulgars. Out of nineteen generals, only one (Aigan the Hun) was a barbarian. 


36 Negotiations discussed in Bury, Later Roman Empire, 1 179 and Stein, Bas-Empire, u 348. 
Burgundians came in 5388/9: BG xii 38 f.; there were still some Goths in garrison in the Cottian Alps 
in 539/40 (11 xxviii 29), but some had been present at the siege of Rome, BG 1 xix 12. 

21 Belisarius’ garrison at Rome: BG 1 xxiv 2. Although Procopius makes Belisarius assert that 
150,000 opposed him, this is clearly exaggerated. Hannestad’s estimate, “‘Forces militaires,” 155-164, 
esp. 162, of twenty to twenty-five thousand Goths participating in the siege is derived from the one 
set of circumstantial figures, BG τὶ xi 1 ff. As these represent the disposition of the troops at the time 
of Witiges’ surrender, they may be the only precise figures to which Procopius had access. The entire 
Gothic army may have comprised 30,000. 

28 Belisarius’ letter: BG 1 xxiv 1-17; Valerian and Martinus had already been dispatched, were 
wintering in Greece, and were ordered by Justinian to move on with full speed as another army was 
prepared: xxiv 18; Valerian’s arrival: xxvii 1. 

29 Of the 5,100 men 4,800 were actually sent from Constantinople. In addition, 500 were collected 
from Campanian garrisons: BG τὶν 1.2. The army under Narses: BG 11 xiii 16-18. 

80 Hannestad, “Forces militaires,” 141 ff.; garrison duty: BG 1 xviii 8.9, cf. 1 viii 1, xiv 1 f., xv 2, 
xvii 1-6. 

31 After the fall of Auximum in October or November 539, an army from Dalmatia came to Beli- 
sarius’ aid: BG τὶ xxviii 2. Mundus in Dalmatia: 1 v 2.11; reconquest of Salona by Constantianus: 
vii 26-37. 
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The native character of this army Procopius later stressed when he made Ger-- 
manus remind the mutineers of 537 that the emperor ‘‘took you as you came 
from the fields with your wallets and one small frock apiece and brought you 
together in Byzantium.” Participating in the invasion of Sicily were 4,000 
catalogot and foederati, 3,000 Isaurians listed separately after Procopius’ usual 
practice, and 500 identified barbarians (200 Huns and 300 Berbers). Later rein- 
forcements seem to have had quite different ethnic backgrounds, although there 
is no way of knowing how many foederati in the initial forces may have had 
barbarian origins. The 1,600 arriving with Valerian in 537 were Bulgars, Slavs, 
and Antae. If the other contingent dispatched in that year was exclusively 
Roman, Narses’ army of 538 contained 2,000 Heruli compared to 5,000 regulars. 
As successful wars brought new peoples into the East Roman armies, it became 

difficult if not impossible to maintain old distinctions between stratiotat (or 
catalogot) and foederati. Vandals were enrolled és καταλόγους ἱππικοὺς ;*3 the Tzani, 
subjects now of the emperor were enrolled és καταλόγους ‘Pwyatxois.*4 Concerning 
twenty-two who deserted while Rome was under siege, Procopius notes that they 
were βάρβαροι μὲν γένος, στρατιῶται δὲ Ῥωμαῖοι.3ὅ It is a telling phrase. The process 
of war had brought about profound changes in the nature of the army itself, 
changes that at least one of four crises or problems during the years 540-542 
would further develop in a direction already visible. 


2 BV τὶ xvi 18. Stein, Studten, p. 123, used the evidence of the expedition to Carthage in 533 to 
demonstrate that the barbarian element “dominated,” concluding that “das zahlenmissige Ver- 
haltnis der Numeri foederatorum zu den Numeri militum ex catalogis war das von 9:4.”’ His conclu- 
sion is based upon the assumption that the foederat were exclusively barbarian in composition and 
upon an analysis of BV 1 xi 2. 5-9. In the latter passage, Procopius states that the army was made 
up of 10,000 foot soldiers, and 5,000 horsemen, chosen (συνειλεγμένους) from the stratiotai and the 
foederati. He then lists nine officers of the foederati, four of the cavalry (στρατιωτῶν δὲ ἱππέων), and six 
of the foot soldiers (πεζῶν). Now Stein reads this passage to mean that the 5,000 cavalry only were 
selected from both foederati and stratiotat; in the 10,000 foot soldiers no foederati and thus no barbar- 
ians were to be found. In other words, σμνειλεγμένους should modify ἱππέας alone and not 
στρατιώτας πεζούς as well. If this is correct, then we may say that within the cavalry the proportion 
of barbarian to native is as 9:4 since there were nine ἄρχοντες φοιδεράτων and only four ἄρχοντες 
στρατιωτῶν ἱππέων. Actually, the text is ambiguous, and it is interesting to note that Bury, Later 
Roman Empire, τι, 127, read it to mean that foederati were scattered throughout both arms, cavalry 
and infantry, thereby contradicting his earlier statement that the foederati consisted entirely of 
cavalry (u, 77). In the light of BV 11 xv 50, Stein is probably correct in his reading of BV 1 xi 2 since 
in the former instance Procopius seems to wish to distinguish foederati, regular cavalry (καταλόγος 
ἱππικός) and foot soldiers (πεζοί), the implication being that the first two elements were different 
kinds of mounted troops. Yet, Stein’s fundamental assumption is incorrect. When Procopius states 
(xi 4) that the name federate could be assumed by “anyone” (ἅπασι), the force of the word suggests 
quite literally “anyone”: Roman or barbarian. Finally, even were Stein correct in establishing his 
9:4 proportion of barbarian to regular in the cavalry, it is not correct to conclude from this (as does 
Remondon, “‘Soldats de Byzance,” p. 46) that foederati comprised the greater part of the expeditionary 
armies; they may have “dominated” the cavalry arm, as Stein says they did, but there were still 
10,000 foot soldiers present who were probably Romans. Quality has been confused with quantity. 

3 BV τὶ xiv 17. 

4 BG 1 xv 25. 

% BG τ xvii 17, cf. v 8; BG 1 xxvi 8; Bulgars captured by Mundus were placed ἐν τοῖς γομερίοις 
ἀριθμοῖς in Lazica and Armenia; n. 16 above. 
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The first of the four was military in nature. War broke out on two fronts as 
the Endless Peace proved to have the life-span one would normally predict for 
any Endless Peace. In 540 Chosroes turned Justinian’s deep commitments in the 
west to his own advantage as he launched an attack upon Antioch. As a result 
of his initiative, stimulated in part by an appeal from Witiges, Persian offensives 
and Roman counteroffensives sapped the energies of both powers between 540 
and 544, heightening the need for manpower whether native or barbarian.* 

The second problem was personal. To contain the Persian attack in the east 
Justinian recalled Belisarius from Italy. But the great general arrived enjoying 
less credit with his master than his previous success might have warranted. In 
apparent contravention of Justinian’s wishes, he had pressed on to capture 
Ravenna in 540, employing a strategem easily open to misinterpretation which 
might well have aroused suspicion and jealousy. Although Belisarius did in fact 
assume command against the Persians as magister militum per Orientem and 
then returned once more to Italy in 544, there to remain until 549, never again 
did his performance as general quite match his earlier successes nor does he seem 
to have won back the emperor’s, or perhaps the Empress Theodora’s, full confi- 
dence. Procopius suggests, and more than one modern historian has followed him, 
that the indecision and procrastination of the military effort in the west during 
Belisarius’ second period of command stemmed from Justinian’s failure to sup- 
port his general with adequate reinforcement and supply. May this “negligence” 
have been the expression of a latent hostility between the two men? The argu- 
ment is not impressive but it is sufficiently widespread to demand notice here and 
refutation below. Unless it is refuted, it is impossible to speak of a manpower 
crisis as the real reason behind Justinian’s seeming negligence.?’ 

A third crisis was both personal and administrative. In May 541 John the 
Cappadocian fell from power, and never again did Justinian retain one man in 
the praetorian prefect’s office for so long a period of time. Few of his successors 
won any sort of reputation, whether for good or ill, and none had John’s oppor- 
tunity to apply consistent, forceful direction to the administrative processes 
that supported the military effort. John himself had made good use of his oppor- 
tunities. Beginning in April 535, at precisely the point when it appeared that the 
conquest of Italy must come by force and not by diplomacy, a series of reforms 
(in which his hand is manifest) sought to provide honest and efficient provincial 
administration, thereby enlisting the sympathies of the subject and, hopefully, 
increasing the tax return. In the constitution inaugurating the reforms, official 
propaganda, boasted of past military achievements and hinted at greater ones to 
come — the conquest of Italy was meant. 


Knowing how much care we have exerted on your behalf, you who are our tributaries 
should in full, good conscience pay up the taxes you owe to the last penny .. . our sub- 


86 Witiges’ letter: BG u xxii 9; Rubin, Zettalter Iustinians, τ, 319-324 

37 Justinian’s negligence is suggested in BG 1v xxvi 7, and a number of the modern surveys have 
adopted it more or less explicitly: Diehl, Justinien, τ, 164, 193 ff.; Bury, Later Roman Empire, τι, 226, 
268; Stein, Bas-Empire, τι, 596; Rubin, Zeitalter Iustinians, 1, 335: “eine gleichzeitige personal- 
politische Absicht des Kaisers ... die... von militarischem Unverstandnis zeugte.” 
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jects know that the military expenditures and the prosecution of the wars necessitate 
great care, and these things cannot be done without money .. . for . . . we have recovered 
all Africa and enslaved the Vandals and we hope to accept things yet greater than these 
from God and to accomplish them. 


If the taxpayer will meet his obligations in the manner prescribed, a harmony 
of ruler and ruled will characterize the Roman world: μία ris ἔσται καλή τε καὶ 
σύμφωνος τῶν τε ἀρχόντων καὶ τῶν ἀρχομένων ἁρμονία. The victories noted above 
suggest that something resembling this harmony must have been achieved. Cer- 
tainly John himself enjoyed in popular circles a reputation which his enemies, 
many among the bureaucracy, were quick to interpret in a pejorative fashion. 
Is it possible that with John’s departure, administrative performance worsened 
to a point that threatened military enterprise? In his survey of Justinian’s age, 
Ernst Stein divided the reign at about the year 540, taking as his point of 
demarcation John’s fall from power and subsuming much of the later administra- 
tive history under the rubric “‘Abolition des reformes.”” As one among several 
crises, it at least deserves consideration.*® 

Had John remained in office, even his talents might have found no solution for 
the problems stemming from the fourth crisis: the short-term effects of the Great 
Plague, the first recorded “‘pandemic’”’ of bubonic plague. Rising in Egypt in 541 
and passing thence through Palestine and Syria to Asia Minor, moving always 
inland from the ports, it struck Constantinople in the spring of 542 before gaining 
Italy and the West by 543. By 544 it was extinct, but only momentarily so. 
Like the pandemic of the fourteenth century in western Europe, it returned 
sporadically in the succeeding decades — in 555, 558, 560-561, 585, and 608 — 
until it seemed to Agathias, writing on the occasion of the outbreak of 558, that 
the world had not been free of it since the fifth [sic] year of Justinian’s reign.®® 
His comments fall far short of the human pathos in Evagrius’ lament. 


38 Quotations from Nov. J. VIII, ch. x, sec. 2 (Schoell-Kroll, 74). The fall of John the Cappadocian 
and its significance in Stein, Bas Empire, τι, 282 f., 480-483 and a list of the praetorian prefects, 
781-786. John’s popularity appears in John Lydus, De magistratibus, m1, 62 (ed. Wiinsch, Leipzig, 
1903, pp. 152 f.). The reforms, which have been analyzed with full reference to sources and literature 
by Karayannopulos, Enistehung d. Themenordnung, pp. 62 f., deserve investigation as examples of 
social and institutional change under the impact of war. 

89 Agathias, Historiae, v, 10 (Bonn ed., pp. 297 ff.) where ε should be corrected to ze. First-hand 
accounts are those of Procopius, BP τι, xxii, xxiii, and John of Ephesus, fragments of his Historia 
ecclestastica, pars τι, published in W. J. Van Douwen and J. P. N. Land, Commentarti de beatis orien- 
talibus et Historiae ecclesiasticae fragmenta (Amsterdam, 1889), pp. 227-240. Theophanes, A.M. 
6034 (222 de Boor) lists the plague as an occurrence of October; it is noted also in Malalas, p. 481 
(Bonn) and in Zacharias Rhetor x, 9 (Hamilton and Brooks, p. 318); for its incidence in the West: 
Marcellinus comes, s.a, 543, 2 (107 Mommsen); Victor Tonnenensis, Chronica, s.a. 542, 2 (ed. Th. 
Mommsen, M.G.H., Auctt. Antt., x1 [1894], 201); Corippus, Johannidos seu de bellis libycis m1, 848-- 
889 (ed. J. Partsch, M.G.H., Aucté. Antt., 11, 2 (1879), 35 f., and p. xvi of Partsch’s introduction); 
and the barest incidental notice in Jordanis, Getica, sec. 104 (ed. Th. Mommsen, M.G.H., Auctt. Anit., 
vi, 1 [1882], 84 ff.); other references in Stein, Bas-Empire, τι, 759, n. 1. 

The plague of 541-543 awaits its historian; comparative materials may be gleaned from the studies 
cited in my “Grain Supply of the Byzantine Empire,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 18 (1959), 92, n. 11, 
to which should be added the excellent review article of Elisabeth Carpentier, “La peste noire: 
famines et épidémies au XIV° siécle,” Annales, Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations, xv (1962), 1062- 
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Thus it happened in my own case... that at the commencement of this calamity I 
was seized with what are called buboes, while still a schoolboy, and lost by its recurrence 
at different times a number of my children, my wife, and many of my relatives, as well 
as of my household and rural slaves. . . . Thus, not quite two years before my writing this, 
now being in the fifty-eighth year of my age . . . I lost a daughter and her son... . 4 


Evidence for its impact during the initial outbreak of 541-543 may be found 
in the first-hand accounts of Procopius and John of Ephesus and in imperial 
legislation as well. Investigations into the results of the plague of 1348 encour- 
age a sceptical attitude towards estimates offered by the two historians: at the 
peak of the epidemic, the daily death rate in Constantinople is supposed to have 
reached 10,000 a day and eventually 300,000 are held to have perished, thus at 
least half the population of the capital in 540. Possibly the general mood of 
Procopius is better evidence than the specific data he offers. Why, for example, 
does he return repeatedly to the apocalyptic theme of depopulation even though 
he personalizes the issue, blaming Justinian and his grandiose plans for ensuing 
shortages of men and resources? 

With the official sources we are on firmer ground. A novel dated 1 March 542 
notes in the preface that death, being everywhere, had afflicted all men. The 
edict in question sought to provide relief specifically for the argentarit. The latter 
complained that, having made loans without proper written records, it was im- 
possible for them to recover their due from the heirs of deceased debtors.“ On 
23 March 544 another novel appeared, outlining problems strongly suggestive of 
those England and France had to face after 1348.“ It deserves extensive quota- 
tion: 

We have learned that, after the punishment which transpired by the mercy of God, 
those who should have been bettered by it — those engaged in business, crafts, and agricul- 
ture, and the shipmasters as well — have abandoned themselves to avarice and ask prices 
and wages two or three times those of old custom. We have resolved therefore to forbid 
such avarice by this edict, that, never in the future shall any merchant, artisan, or crafts- 
man of any sort of skill, trade, or agricultural labor have the affrontery to exact wages 
or prices greater than ancient custom. 


1092; the same author’s orvieto: une ville devant la peste notre de 1848 (Paris, 1962); J. F. Gilliam, “The 
Plague under Marcus Aurelius,” American Journal of Philology, uxxxut (1961), 225-251; R. Pollitzer, 
Plague, United Nations, World Health Organization Monograph 22 (Geneva, 1954); and M. I. 
Finley’s brilliantly devastating review of A.E.R. Boak, Manpower Shortage and the Fall of Rome 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1955), possibly the best starting-point for any study of ancient and medieval 
demography, in Journal of Roman Studies, xuvit (1958), 157-164. 

40 Evagrius, Historia ecclesiastica, 1v, 29 (Migne, P.G., uxxxvi bis, cols. 2752 f.). The translation 
is that of Walford in the Bohn Library version of Theodoret and Evagrius, History of the Church 
(London, 1854). 

41 E.g., Anecdota, xxiii, 20, or the speech of the Gepid orator: “And yet thy empire comprises such 
an overabundance both of cities and lands that thou art actually searching for men upon whom thou 
couldst confer some part of it for their habitation.” BG, m1, xxxiv, 36 (trans. Dewing, Loeb ed. of 
Procopius, tv 455); see the commentary in Rubin, Zeztalter Iustinians, 1, 191-197. Procopius is almost 
completely refuted by the archaeological evidence; see E. Kirsten, “Die byzantinische Stadt,” 
Berichte zum XI Internationalen Byzantinisten-Kongress (Munich, 1958), v, 3. 

4 Ed. VII pr. (763 f. Schoell-Kroll). 

48 Nov. J. 122 pr. and c. 1 (592 f. Schoell-Kroll). 
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When John of Ephesus complains that, after the plague, launderers raised their 
fees from a follis to a denarius, he seems to confirm a literal interpretation of the 
novel quoted above. Labor shortages occasioned by the plague called for imperial 
regulation of wages and prices.“ 

Surprisingly, the official sources provide data of a personal nature, suggesting 
that Evagrius’ own tragedy was far from unique. A novel of 544 was addressed 
to an apparent conflict of laws on the tus deliberandt. It tells of a child, Sergia, 
who died of the plague only sixteen days after her mother’s decease from the 
same cause. The ensuing litigation between claimants to the inheritance raised 
issues of sufficient general interest to warrant an imperial ruling applicable to 
other cases. Justinian’s great Novel 118, reshaping the laws on intestate suc- 
cession, could hardly have appeared at a more opportune time: 16 July 543. 

Conspiracy, jealousy, warfare in East and West, administrative collapse, 
plague, high prices, shortages, and death: certainly the armies of 540-549 had 
sufficient reason to fight with less éclat than their predecessors. The difficulty 
lies in choosing among the crises listed, in deciding which was of great and which 
of little effect upon warfare characterized, as the following review will show, by 
missed opportunities or inadequate reinforcements, and conducted by armies 
increasingly barbarian in their composition. 

The dismal record begins with four seasons of fighting (540-544) between 
Rome and Persia in the East. At the outset, there were too few men left in the 
East to meet the Persian threat. To oppose Chosroes at Antioch in 540 Justinian 
sent Germanus, 300 men, and vague promises of further assistance. Eventually 
6,000 men from Phoenicia Libanensis arrived, but their courage failed in the test 
and it was left to the Antiochenes themselves to bear the brunt of the Persian 
attack. 

The arrival of Belisarius to take command in the following year brought little 
improvement. How many men he commanded during the campaign of 541, 
Procopius does not say; the historian notes only that to a nucleus of reluctant 
provincials gathered from all quarters of Mesopotamia Belisarius added Goths 
brought as captives from the West, his own retainers, and (we may assume) 
probably those of the other generals returning with him from Italy. With the 
subsequent addition of Harith and his Saracens the result was a force so hetero- 
geneous that its general had to control it as best he could by persuasion rather 


44 John of Ephesus in Van Douwen and Land, Commentarii, p. 235. The interpretation given is also 
that of Stein, Bas-Empire, τι, 760 f., which seems convincing, but on some of the problems encountered 
by historians of the fourteenth-century plague in judging its economic effects see Carpentier, “Fam- 
ines et épidémies,” pp. 1084-1092, and Εἰ. Kelter, “Das deutsche Wirtschaftsleben des 14. und 15. 
Jahrhunderts in Schatten der Pestepidemien,” Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalikonomie und Statistik, cuxv 
(1953), 161-208. 

48 Nov. J. 158; for problems on wills and testaments at Orvieto, see Carpentier, Orvieto et la peste, 
p. 130. 

4 BP τὶ vi 9.16, viii 2. 17-19. Glanville Downey has analyzed the sources for this campaign in a 
number of studies which are now summed up in his Ancient Antioch (Princeton, N. J., 1963), pp. 
247-253. Rubin, Zeitalter Iustinians, 1, 328, thinks the 6,000 troops from Phoenicia Libanensis were 
limitanei. 
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than command. Its accomplishments were slight: it did little more than capture 
a few Persians at Sisauranon before the summer heat forced the army to disperse. 
Since the same Persians are found on active service in the West during the early 
months of 542, the transport system apparently continued to work well despite 
the failure of military effort in other respects.*” 

In his account of the succeeding year’s campaign, that of 542, Procopius again 
fails to indicate the army’s total strength although the industrious reader may 
tot up scattered figures to arrive at a minimum sum of 7,000. In many ways the 
army of 542 resembles its predecessor of 541: it was brought together with diffi- 
culty and it included peoples of diverse origins — in this instance, Thracians, 
Tllyrians, Goths, Heruli, Vandals, and Berbers. Before it Chosroes withdrew; but 
most historians have felt that Procopius was less than candid in attributing the 
Persian retreat to the universal awe supposedly inspired by Belisarius and his 
unmatched reputation. It is possible that the plague may have frightened off the 
enemy.*® 

In 548, certainly, the plague was of major importance, forcing Chosroes to 
divert his line of march south from Adarbiganon. Once the news reached Justin- 
ian, it suggested to him that there were Persian weaknesses to be exploited by a 
massive offensive. In response to the emperor’s orders, an army of 30,000, includ- 
ing Heruli and Armenians, encamped in Roman Armenia. Martin was in nominal 
command, Belisarius having been recalled, but the change in commanders was 
of little help to the Roman cause. Most, but not all, of the 30,000 stumbled out — 
in great disorder, if Procopius can be trusted — meeting defeat at the hands of 
4,000 Persians strongly encamped near Anglon.*® It was the end of one of the 
three great armies collected during the sixth century, and an inglorious episode 
in a series of campaigns that ended dismally in 544 at Edessa. Upon this final 
occasion not even a reluctant provincial garrison arrived to aid the city against 
the Persians threatening it; its defense was left to the city militia and refugee 
peasants. Of particular significance are the ethnic origins of two men commanding 
the regular troops stationed at Edessa: Peranius was an Iberian, son of the king 
Gurgen; Petrus was a Persarmenian captured by the Romans in his youth; under 
his command at Edessa were several Huns. Even the garrison of a lesser provin- 
cial city bore a barbarian character, resembling that of the field armies them- 
selves.5° 

In view of the military situation elsewhere in the Empire, the treaty with 
Persia (545) could hardly have been more opportune. Since 540, invasions in 


47 Composition of the army: BP τὶ xiv 10, xvi 1. 2. 5; Artabazes and the Persian captives: BP τὶ 
xix 24 and BG 11 iii 10 f; on the campaign in general and some of the problems in evaluating Pro- 
copius, I. Kawar, ‘‘Procopius and Arethas,” Byzantinisches Zeitschrift, τ, (1957), 362-882. 

48 Assembling of the army: BP τὶ xx 19. 25; its composition: τὶ xxi 2. 4. The possibility of plague, 
first suggested by G. Rawlinson, The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy (London, 1876), p. 401, was 
accepted by Bury, Later Roman Empire’, 1 106; Stein, Bas-Empire, τι, 497, and Rubin, Zeztalter 
Lustinians, τ, 341. 

49 Diversion of the line of march: BP 11 xxiv 12; assembly of the army: BP 11 xxiv 12. 16; Anglon: 
ur xxv 9. Rubin, Zeztalter Iustinians, 1, 342 erroneously reads the number of Persians as 40,000. 

50 Petrus and Peranius: BP τὶ xxvi 38; Huns: xxvi 25; city’s defense: xxvii 25. 34. 
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Thrace and Illyricum were endemic, and the frontier had to be maintained 
against Huns, Sclaveni, Antae, and Bulgars, sometimes by military action, more 
often by using one group against another.* In Africa, too, reinforcements were 
needed to counter the Moorish threat, more menacing since the plague of 543 
had reduced the Roman garrison.” 

The danger was greatest in Italy where, with the election of Totila as king, 
the Goths undertook successful offensive warfare late in 541. Since Totila was a 
far better general than Witiges had been, the situation demanded again the vigor- 
ous course of action Rome had pursued in 536-540 and was again to adopt be- 
tween 551 and 554. Unfortunately, throughout most of the 540’s military activity 
in Italy resembled the Eastern campaign described above. Armies were under- 
strength; reinforcements were slow in arriving; soldiers and commanders alike 
seem to suffer either from a failure of nerve or from a great weariness that choked 
off initiative. Some of these characteristics are manifest from the start. Early in 
542 a sizeable imperial army of 12,000, containing the Persians captured at 
Sisauranon, failed in its efforts to take Verona and later went down before 5,000 
Goths.™ Probably late in that same year Justinian sent Maximinus to Italy at the 
head of Thracians, Armenians, and Bulgars. For no good reason that Procopius 
has recorded, he delayed at Epirus, leaving the little offensive action undertaken 
during that year to Demetrius and a small band the latter had led out from 
Constantinople after Maximinus’ departure." During 543 the imperial forces 
received no reinforcements and took no action that the sources have recorded. 
In 544 Belisarius at his own expense collected 4,000 volunteers in Thrace to form 
an army he later deprecated as “‘a small and pitiful band... altogether un- 
practiced in fighting.’ The departure of the Illyrians early in 545 to defend 
their homeland against a Bulgar invasion could hardly have improved Belisarius’ 
prospects, and it is not surprising that he implored Justinian during the summer 
of that year to send more men to his aid: guards, Huns, and other barbarians, 
together with the money to pay them.™ To bear his letter and carry out the re- 
quest “immediately,” Belisarius sent John, the nephew of Vitalian, to Byzan- 
tium. But the latter tarried in the city until the end of the year, returning with 
an army whose total size, to judge from its subsequent actions, may have been 


51 In 540 there was a Bulgar or Kutrigur attack in two waves; in 544 the Bulgars reappear in 
Illyricum; in 545 or 546 Narses fought the Sclaveni in Thrace; in 548 the same peoples are found in 
Iilyricum; in 550 they attack Thrace; in 551 Bulgars and Gepids menaced Constantinople and 
Thessalonica. Sources, discussion, and chronology in P. Lemerle, “1,65 invasions et migrations dans les 
Balkans,” Revue historique, coxt (1954), 265-309, esp. 285 f., and see below, nn. 61, 67. 

52 Sources on the plague in Africa, above, n. 38. Areobindus, Athanasius and a small group of 
Armenians disembarked in the spring of 545: BV 11 xxiv 1-3; John Troglita’s expedition of autumn, 
546: Corippus, Iohannidos, τ, 110-416 (5-12 Partsch); Diehl, L’ Afrique byzantine, p. 366 and n. 3 

83 BG ut 111 4, iv passim. 

δ BG ur vi 10. 11. 14. 

55 On the arrival of the plague in Italy, above, n. 39. Belisarius’ collection of his army: BG m1 x 
1. 3; the small size also emphasized in Jordanis, Romana, sec. 380 (50 Mommsen); cf. Anecdota iv 13 
f. 39; Belisarius’ comment: BG τα xii 4. 

56 Departure of the Illyrians: BG m1 xi 18-10, and Belisarius’ appeal: xii 10. 
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no more than 1,000. It contained 300 Antae.*” Shortly after John’s return, Narses 
also landed in Italy, accompanied by a band of Heruli. Thus the total imperial 
force in Italy may have been increased to perhaps 20,000.58 Eventually, in the late 
months of 547, the trends of the preceding years were reversed. The tempo of 
reinforcement quickened as Sergius and Pacurius arrived with a few, Verus with 
300 more Heruli, Varages with 800 Armenians, and Valerian with 1,000 men. 
In the spring of 548, an army of 2,000 disembarked in Sicily. Now, at last, Jus- 
tinian could hope to counter the revived Gothic power.®® 

As the survey will have suggested, the role of the barbarian increased in the 
ranks and in positions of subordinate command. In addition to Artabazes, com- 
mander of the Persians participating in the siege of Verona during 542, Procopius 
mentions Arufus the Herul, Gilacius, the Armenian promoted to strategos who 
knew no Greek beyond his title, Odalgan the Hun in command at Perugia, and 
Chalazar the Bulgar at Rossano.®° 

The six years following upon 548 were in both East and West an era of recov- 
ery and renewed initiative. As Justinian built up his forces in the West, his inten- 
tion of mounting a major offensive during the summer of 549 apparently deferred 
only by the conspiracy of that year, he simultaneously warded off attacks of the 
Sclaveni in the Balkans, assigned a large force to guard against the Gepids, and 
undertook an offensive in Lazica.“ Already in 548 Dagistheus seems to have 
marched into the land of the Lazi with 8,000 men of whom 1,000 were Tzani. 
Another large army under Rhecithancus followed him. Subsidies were offered, 
in 549, to the Lazi themselves and to the Sabiri. Under their king Goubazes, the 
former joined with the Roman commander to constitute a force of 14,000 at the 
Phasis while ‘‘a few” of the latter — the Sabiri — also took part in the Lazic 
wars.” Late in 549 or early in 550 further reinforcements were dispatched to 


57 John in Constantinople: Anecdota v 8-15 and BG m1 xii 11; returns with Romans and barbarians, 
xiii 20, including, apparently, some Antae: xxii 2. 3. Size of the army may be deduced from xxvi 16. 

58 Heruli: BG mm xiii 21. Hannestad, ‘Forces militaires,” 148 ff. derives his figure of 20,000 from 
Totila’s speech in 546: xxi 4-5. 

59 BG mt xxvii 2 f., xxx 1. The small size of the tactical forces during this period is quite striking: 
vi 2, xi 19, xv 3, xxiii 8, xxvii 16 and Hannestad, “Forces militaires,” 154 f. 

60 Arufus: BG m1 xxvi 23; Gilacius: xxvi 24; Odalgan: xxiii 6; Chalazar: xxx 6; in Africa, Coutsina 
the Berber led a group of symmachoi and was also magister militum in command of regular troops: 
Corippus, Iohannidos, vir 265-271 (88 Partsch), cf. Diehl, L’ Afrique byzantine, pp. 315-319. The 
romanesque career of the Arsacid Artabanes is particularly instructive. For his part in the ‘“‘Arme- 
nian” conspiracy of 549, when he had been magister militum praesentalis and enormously popular at 
Constantinople, he never suffered much punishment beyond momentary loss of office. 550 found him 
as magister militum per Thraciam participating in the Italian offensive. See Stein, Bas-Empire, τι, 
590 f., and for ethnic hostility among Armenians, Rubin, Zettalter Iustinians, τ, 344, and n. 1119 on 
517. Thus Armenian conspirators in the sixth century were treated far differently from Germans and 
Isaurians in the fifth: Stein, Bas-Empire, 1, 235-239, 358-360, τι, 82-84, 

61 The Antae fell upon Thrace, BG mm xiv 11, and the Bulgars upon Illyricum in 544, xi 15 f., cf. 
x 2, xi 12-14. The Antae were offered settlements, xiv 32. In 548 the Sclaveni crossed the Danube 
and penetrated to Epidamnus, xxix 1-3, where they were followed but not attacked by 15,000 
Romans. In the spring of 549 Justinian sent 10,000 horse to aid the Lombards against the Gepids, 
together with 1,500 Heruli; they were forced to remain as protection against the Gepids: xxxiv 40-47. 
On the problems of chronology, see Stein, Bas-Empire, τι, 531, n. 1. 
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Lazica in advance of the new commander, Bessas, the replacement of Dagistheus. 
During the campaigning season of 550 Bessas sent an army under Wilgang the 
Herul and John the Armenian to discipline the Abasgi while he himself under- 
took, with 6,000 men, a siege of Petra, ultimately to end with the fortress’ capitu- 
lation in the spring of 551. When action terminated in 551, the total Roman garri- 
son in Lazica seems to have numbered 12,000 men stationed at Archaeopolis 
and along the Phasis. 

While Bessas and the generals subordinate to him fought around the southern 
and eastern littoral of the Black Sea, Justinian’s ambassador sought out the Per- 
sian Great King at Ctesiphon to renew the truce of 545.°* The Roman emperor 
must have been certain of their success; even before definite action had been 
taken on his proposals for a treaty, he resumed — in the summer of 550 — the 
preparations for a western offensive postponed from the previous year. Liberius 
departed for Sicily to be followed by Artabanes with a smaller group. Meanwhile, 
Germanus, the prospective commander in the West, drew upon all the available 
resources of the Roman state to seek out recruits in Thrace and Ilyricum while 
undertaking negotiations with possible symmachot.® Not all of his energies could 
he apply to the renewed offensive in the West, but, fortunately, his reputation 
alone frightened off the Sclaveni who had hoped to capture Thessalonica in the 
summer of 550. At the end of 551 an army had to be sent against them which 
finally turned defeat into qualified success.*° Germanus’ death in the summer of 
551 interrupted the plans for a western expedition only momentarily; in his place 
Narses assumed command, departing for Italy in the spring of 552 with an army 
estimated by modern historians at twenty or thirty thousand. Nor was this great 
force accumulated at the expense of other frontiers. Simultaneously with its de- 
parture Martin and Goubazes contained a Persian offensive in Lazica, and the 
aged Liberius sailed off in the following summer to undertake the reconquest of 
Spain.®” 

While the exact size of Narses’ army must remain a matter of conjecture, in 
composition it maintained earlier trends towards barbarization. From the Lom- 
bards Narses had engaged 2,500 cavalry and 3,000 “esquires”; 3,000 faithful 
Heruli followed him together with 400 Gepids, and a variety of peoples whose 


® Dagistheus: BP τὶ xxix 10; Rhecithancus: xxx 29; subsidies: xxx 28; force of 14,000: xxx 40; 
Sabiri: BG rv xi 22. Chronological problems noted in Stein, Bas-Empire, τι, 505, n. 2. 

63 Reinforcements preceding Bessas: BG 1v ix 5; Wilgang and John: ix 13; forces at Petra: xi 42, 
included Armenians, xi 57; total in 551: xiii 8-10. 

6 Details in Rubin, Zetalter [ustinians, τ, 351 f., 358. 

6 Liberius, Artabanes, and Germanus: BG 11 xxxix 6. 8. 9-10. 

66 BG m1 xl 1-8. 30-45. 

67 Martin and Goubazes: BG 1v xvii 11-19; Liberius in summer of 552: Jordanes, Getica sec. 303 
(186 Mommsen); on the date, Stein, Bas-Empire, 11 820 f.; Africa was at peace: BG rv xvii 20-22; 
Corippus, Iohannidos, vu, 164-656 (98-109 Partsch); while in the Balkans a combination of diplo- 
macy and force had succeeded by 552; in 551 war was initiated between Outrigurs and Kutrigurs, 
BG rv xviii 18-24; the Kutrigurs were settled, rv xix 6 f.; the Slavs met by a small force at the end 
of 551, 1v xxv 1-6. With the Gepids Justinian signed a foedus late in 551: rv xxv 7 £., but then an army 
was sent against them, xxv 10-15, before peace was restored between Gepids, Lombards, and Rome 
in 552: 1v xxvii 21. 
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numerical strength is not given: more Heruli, many Gepids, and some Persian 
deserters. Whether barbarians comprised one third or one half its total, the pro- 
portion seems to have been greater than any displayed in previous armies of its 
size.®8 

It is unnecessary to follow out from the pages of Agathias, Procopius’ successor 
as the historian of Justinian’s wars, the remaining battles in the West. It need 
only be noted that, as Narses led 18,000 to victory over the Franks at Capua in 
the autumn of 554, a garrison force estimated at 50,000 held the frontier in Lazica. 
There, too, barbarian contingents were numerous, including Sabiri, Heruli, 
Lombards, Berbers, and Tzani.*® Despite his questionable and probably high 
inflated statistical data, Agathias confirms conclusions drawn from Procopius: 
after thirty years of warfare, the expeditionary armies indeed displayed ‘‘un 
caractére international.” 

Obviously we shall never know the exact proportion of Roman to barbarian 
throughout all the armies in any one year. Doubtless, if a census had been 
made, and provided that it included the limitanei as well as detachments of the 
comitatenses stationed in relatively peaceful provinces, the Roman element would 
have predominated. If, on the other hand, enumeration had been limited to those 
elements of the foederati and comitatenses actually in the field on expedition, pro- 
portions would have been vastly different. At times the Roman armies would 
probably have been as Roman as Franco’s army was Spanish during the Civil 
War of 1936-1938. 

Three conclusions seem reasonably certain. The imperial armies of 554 were 
truly imperial, composed of peoples far more diverse in origin than those who had 
taken the field during Justinian’s early years. Secondly, Justinian’s generals drew 
constantly on barbarian peoples for recruits, a practice that could have had no 
other effect than to increase the barbarian element. In the absence of precise 
quantitative evidence for the process, qualitative indications are suggestive: in 
particular, the gradual blurring of distinctions between foederati and stratiotat. 
Perhaps even more telling is the penetration into positions of command by 
peoples of non-Roman origins, the Armenians above all. Old prejudices were 
vanishing in the face of military necessity. 

Finally, to say that the armies of Belisarius and Narses were composed mainly 
of recruits from the Balkans and Asia Minor is to encourage misinterpretation. 
Armies varied according to specific circumstances; there were differences of time 
and place. For the same reason there is some unreality about such statements as 
“‘wichtig bleibt die Tatsache dass under diesem Kaiser (Justinian) das ein- 
heimische Element in der Armee gegentiber dem barbarischen das Ubergewicht 
bekommt” or “folglich haben wir es bei den Truppenaushebungen und der 
Nationalisierung der Armee mit einer tiefgreifenden, aber konstanten Entwick- 


ἐδ BG iv xxvi 5-17. 

69 Capua: Agathias 1 4 (Bonn, p. 73). Garrison in the East and its composition: Agathias m1 6. 
8. 7. 20. 21 (Bonn, pp. 148, 153, 177, 184, 186.) See M. Ites, “Zur Bewertung des Agathias,” Byzan- 
tinische Zeitschrift, xxv1 (1926), 278 ff., esp. 277, 282. 
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lung zu tun.’’?° Aside from the fact that development had taken its course in 
precisely the opposite direction, the statement overlooks the nature of the truly 
expeditionary armies. Unlike the limitanet and the comitatenses in garrison, they 
were formed on an ad hoc basis; if necessity dictated, they might, as a device of 
desperation, contain elements drawn from frontier and garrison forces. By virtue 
of their fighting capacity, barbarians were preferable to rustics, but men were 
taken where they could be found. It is, in short, a question of “armies,” not ‘“‘an 
army.” 

Much of the confusion stems from misapplication of the conclusions found in 
Maspero’s Organisation militaire de Egypte byzantin, from a failure to recognize 
certain limitations in the work which possibly the author himself did not appreci- 
ate. By analysis of the papyri he demonstrated (not quite correctly, recent work 
suggests) that the Egyptian army in garrison was native-born during the sixth 
century. In the quality of this native army he found reasons for its collapse in the 
face of Persian and Arab invaders during the seventh century: it was a police 
force designed to collect taxes and preserve order; it was never supposed to take 
part in campaigns such as those described above.” For that reason, the barbar- 
ian’s military talents would have been wasted in Egypt. A sensible division of 
labor resulted, destined to be maintained at least until the end of the major 
campaigns in 554. A “Roman” army, made up of Egyptians, of a people never 
known for military valor, performed housekeeping tasks in a relatively peaceful 
province. “Barbarized”’ armies took the field at Busta Gallorum, Capua, and 
other battle sites. 

It is important to probe even more deeply into Maspero’s work, for it displays 
an historiographical problem of significance for the study of any aspect of Justin- 
ian’s reign. Maspero was well aware of many of the texts cited above, particularly 
of those attesting to the entry of Tzani and Vandals into the ranks of the stra- 
ttotat. As against the papyri, however, they weighed very little in his judgment: 
one of them being written off as ‘‘un expédient de hasard et il n’y faut pas attacher 
grande importance dans une étude du fonctionnement normal de l’armée.”’”? In 
the course of Justinian’s wars, there were a great many of these “expédients de 
hasard,”’ involving not only Tzani and Vandals but Bulgars, Slavs, Armenians, 
Berbers, and Goths — in short, most of the peoples encountered by East Rome 
between 527 and 554, The source of Maspero’s difficulty is obvious. If by “fone- 
tionnement normal’ he means peacetime operations as the papyri reveal them to 
_ be, then he is to a large degree correct. Armies at war and transformed by war are 
another matter; to understand them we must give equal weight to the historians 
who, for all their shortcomings, provide more directly what the Egyptian papyri 
ordinarily show less clearly: evidence of the impact of war upon a society 


70 Karayannopoulos, Entstehung der Themenordnung, pp. 44-45; italics mine. I should like to empha- 
size that, while I do not agree with the author’s views on the development of the armies, the main 
points of his work still stand: the themes, which are administrative in nature, were the product of 
many decades of development and not the creation of a reforming emperor. See note 94 below. 

τι Organisation militaire, pp. 126, 130. 

2 “Στρατιῶται, 106. 
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and its institutions. It is worth noting that Maspero himself, a brilliant product 
of the educational system of the Third French Republic, grew up in a peaceful and 
abundant society wherein (it seems now) it must have been sheer pleasure to live 
and work. His study was published in 1912, not many years before he fell in 
defense of his country.” 

Even in the early years of Justinian’s reign barbarization of the expeditionary 
armies was under way. The narrative has shown how successful wars thereafter 
made available peoples prized for fighting capacities. Justinian was fortunate, 
too, in the fluidity of political or tribal relations around and beyond the Danube. 
Until the Avars appeared, no one folk blocked off sources of recruitment by 
achieving unquestioned hegemony over the others; it was always possible for 
Rome to recruit symmachoi among them by promising subsidies or other bene- 
fits.“ As long as expansionist wars remained the order of the day, barbarians were 
at hand and they were eagerly welcomed. 

Without their aid, the military recovery and victories of 549-554 would have 
been impossible; and the critical importance of barbarian troops during those 
years suggests that need or demand for their services had grown along with the 
supply. If the armies changed, they changed in response to pressures that 
threatened, as well as opportunities that beckoned. During the period 540-548 
these threats were particularly serious, extending beyond the mere play of 
personality. 

Although Procopius suggests otherwise, and modern historians have followed 
him, something more than Justinian’s negligence and jealousy, or a failure of 
nerve on Belisarius’ part, lies behind the ineffectiveness and indecision of these 
years.” The accusations may be quickly refuted. It seems, in the first place, odd 
that Justinian would appoint Belisarius to command in 544 and then deliberately 
withhold troops or money from him. Surely he knew his man. Although cautious, 
Belisarius was no McClellan, frightened by the spectre of the enemies’ size and 
unable to move save with massive strength. During the first phase of the Gothic 
wars, each reinforcement, however slight, led to more vigorous action of wider 
scope.” If Belisarius asked for men, his demands were based upon a realistic 
assessment of his needs. Procrastination characterized operations everywhere 
between 540 and about 548; it was not confined to Italy and thus could not have 
expressed a particular grudge against a particular person or specific neglect of a 
specific frontier. Similarly, preparations for a renewed offensive in 549 were but 
one phase of a recovery everywhere visible. Since increasingly larger contingents 
of men had already been sent throughout 547-548, the army Germanus was 
supposed to lead in their wake to Italy seems the climax of a military build-up, 


73 See now Remondon, “Soldats de Byzance,” esp. pp. 83-93, where it seems that after 552 Jus- 
tinian tried to create a mobile force of predominantly Gothic foederat: in the Thebaid as part of a 
general plan to reorganize the defenses of Egypt while economizing men and money. Apparently he 
wished to reproduce, within Egypt, the division of labor between garrison and expeditionary forces 
visible throughout the Empire as a whole. 

7 Stein, Studien, pp. 119 f. 

ἴδ See note 37 above. 

™ BG 1 xxvii 3-14, xxvii 26 f.; BG u vi 1-3, vii 25 £., xvi. 
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rather than the result of a sudden decision to fight, triggered by the Gothic in- 
vasion of Sicily. The same considerations, stagnation and gradual recovery, 
demonstrate that when John the Cappadocian fell from power in 541 the event 
had no lasting effect on the administrative services. No more than any other 
bureaucrat was John the indispensable man; between 550 and 554 the Empire 
achieved its conquests without him. 

During the years when conquests were apparently impossible, the Empire 
suffered from a manpower shortage for which overcommitment, the result of 
having to fight too many enemies at once, was in part responsible. Capable troops 
who might have held Antioch against Chosroes in 540 were away in Italy, and 
Justinian’s diplomacy had tried, before that year and thereafter, to avoid such 
contingencies. The Endless Peace of 532 gave greater hope of success for the 
campaigns against the Vandals; Narses’ great expedition of 552 did not depart 
for Italy until combined military and diplomatic effort had brought peace to 
Africa, the Balkans, and Lazica. 

Upon closer analysis, however, it appears that there is another, a missing, vari- 
able. There were periods, including that of 526-532, when East Rome could fight 
many enemies at once; there were times when it could fight no one at all. In 545 
Justinian made peace with Persia at the cost of large subsidies; during the two 
years that followed he twice overlooked provocative incidents that, ordinarily, he 
might have welcomed as pretexts for war. At the same time, he entertained the 
Persian ambassador with expenditures lavish enough to cause mutterings at 
Constantinople.”’ Quite clearly he wanted peace and, equally clearly, he was 
prepared to pay well for it. Yet, to what purpose did he use his advantage? In 
both Africa and Italy the crisis could hardly have been more acute, but reinforce- 
ments were small in size and slow in arriving.”® 

Nothing could contrast more sharply with the course of events after 548. In 
that year Justinian took the initiative in the East by dispatching Dagistheus’ 
army to Lazica while simultaneously continuing a reinforcement of the Italian 
armies he had undertaken in 547. Germanus gathered together his army in 
Illyricum before peace was entirely assured in Lazica. While Narses fought during 
552 in Italy, Justinian took advantage of a crisis in Spain to send an army into 
the westernmost regions of the Mediterranean world. As Narses bested the 
Franks in Italy during 554, the garrison in Lazica was kept at sufficient strength 
to ward off a Persian offensive. 

There is a striking coincidence in time between the pestilence of 541-543 and a 
period (both concurrent with it and subsequent to it) of missed opportunities and 


ΤΊ Neither Rome nor Persia intervened in a quarrel that broke out in 546 between the Lakhmid, 
Mundhir, and the Ghassanid, Harith: BP 1 xxviii 12-14, In 547, the Persian ambassador, Isdigous- 
nas, seems to have attempted to seize Dara on his journey to Constantinople: 1 xxviii 15-44. 

78 On reinforcements to Africa, see note 52 above. In the East between the siege of Edessa and 
the truce of 545, John Troglita as ἄμα Mesopotamiae undertook small but highly successful actions 
at Theodosiopolis and Dara: Corippus, Iohannidos, 1 48-109 (4 f. Partsch), In the Balkans, Justinian 
met the attack of 544 or 545 with an offer of federation rather than force: BG 111 xiv 82. The Heruli 
who, under Narses, defeated Sclaveni in 545 were actually being gathered for the expedition to the 
West; see note 58 above. 
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ineffective military action. Is not the missing variable the short-term effects of 
the Great Plague? Explicit indications of its impact on military operations are 
admittedly few, but a similar lack of direct evidence in archival materials has 
momentarily confounded historians of the fourteenth century when they have 
attempted to assess the results of the Black Death of 1348. Once the pestilence 
had passed, it seemed that nothing had happened; only upon “reading between 
the lines’’ do the full dimensions of the catastrophe appear.” The evidence assem- 
bled above from the historians and Justinian’s novels certainly justifies taking 
the hint and making a similarly close analysis and reconstruction of the period in 
question.®° Beginning with the expedition of Maximinus, which left Constantin- 
ople in the spring or summer of 542 (thus at the height of the plague) and then 
inexplicably dallied at Epirus, men’s actions are constantly too curiously ineffec- 
tive to escape suspicion. What lay behind them? 

Unfortunately, Procopius’ accounts of the campaigns undertaken during the 
critical years of 542 and 543 are among the most unsatisfactory in the Histories. 
When analyzing them, it is essential to remember that he apparently wished to 
magnify Belisarius’ doubtful achievements in the former year while presenting in 
the worst possible light the failures of Martinus and the others during the latter. 
Belisarius left Constantinople in the spring or early summer of 542, at a point 
when (as Edict 7 proves) plague had already struck the city after passing through 
Syria. He arrived, then, in an area which had earlier felt the disease in its coastal 
regions, and pestilence could have moved inland about his headquarters at 
Europum. Exchanging the metropolis for the lesser cities or the countryside did 
not, in 542 any more than in 1348, mean that one was assured of escaping disease. 
John of Ephesus joins Procopius in bearing witness to its impact upon the rural 
communities.®! Incidence of the plague could explain the small size of the army 
Belisarius contrived to collect although he recruited everywhere (πανταχόσε). 
There is something curious, too, in Chosroes’ retreat before this unimpressive 
force. As Rawlinson, Bury, and Stein have all pointed out, if Chosroes did in fact 
withdraw from fear of Belisarius, why was he given the wealthiest citizen of 
Edessa as hostage and how could he destroy Callinicus with impunity, carrying 
off its inhabitants into captivity? Was it not the plague, rather than Belisarius, 
that frightened off Chosroes?® 

Procopius’ description of Chosroes’ actions in 543 are quite acceptable in the 
light of known trajectories of this and later plagues. Since all moved inland from 
ports where rats could most easily bring infected lice, disease would be found in 
Roman Armenia during 543 after it was extinct at Constantinople. Rather than 


79 Carpentier, “Famines et épidémies,” 1064, and Orvieto, pp. 192 f. 

80 Compare the accounts gathered in Carpentier, Orvieto, pp. 112-119, from Italian chroniclers 
with BP 1 xxii 9-37, esp. 31. It is a hint all the more readily taken since Procopius’ description is a 
classic, coinciding closely with fourteenth century and modern descriptions of the course of bubonic 
plague. It is even possible that, since some of the victims died vomiting blood, the bubonic form may 
(as it was in 1848) have been accompanied by the pulmonary form. The latter is particularly virulent, 
to judge from modern statistics collected in China and India, and it may be transmitted from person 
to person. 

8: Van Douwen and Land, Commentarii, pp. 227-240. 

82 See note 48 above. 
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invading this region, with its numerous frontier cities and active trade routes, 
Chosroes would naturally have left his base at Adarbiganon for a less urbanized 
area. In this instance it was Assyria where, according to Procopius, plague was 
not yet epidemic.® That Justinian, seeking to exploit his weakness, could then 
bring together one of the great armies of the century is not necessarily incom- 
patible with the preceding reconstruction. The army in question mobilized all 
available strength in the East and thus probably contained limitanez as well as 
expeditionary forces. The subsequent behavior of the troops in battle is fully 
consonant with the low reputation of the limitanei, and the actions of the generals 
no less curious than those of Maximinus or Chosroes in 542. In direct contraven- 
tion of Justinian’s orders, and departing from usual practice, they never assem- 
bled at one point, but established camps along a frontier extending for 200 
kilometers south from Theodosiopolis by Chorzianene and Citharizon to Martyrop- 
olis. According to Procopius, there was a complete lack of co-ordination among 
them either before or during the abortive invasion; the group at Martyropolis 
under Justus even failed to join the others. Thus the strength of the army that 
met Nabedes and his 4,000 at Anglon fell somewhat short of the full 30,000 
collected. It was, nonetheless, an army of unusual size for the period and curi- 
ously reluctant to fight so few Persians, however strongly entrenched spies had 
discovered them to be. Throughout the account there is much to challenge credu- 
lity; in particular, Procopius emphasizes repeatedly the contrasting strength of 
the great army in 543 and of the little one in 542. Certainly we can say that Rome 
failed to mount an invasion during a year of the plague in a region where it was 
currently epidemic. If nothing in the sources proves the implicit relation of cause 
and effect, neither does anything contradict it absolutely.* 

In other parts of the Roman world, the narrative has shown 543 to have been a 
blank year. The Roman commanders in Italy are supposed to have passed their 
time shut up in their fortresses, given over to revelry and lawlessness of all sorts, 
a note oddly reminiscent of behavior reported after the plague in Constantinople 
or in the pages of Thucydides and Boccaccio for that matter.® Pestilence also 
struck Africa in 543; despite reinforcements, the army never recovered its earlier 
strength and later defeated the Moors (who themselves never experienced the 
plague) only by making extensive use of Berber allies. The Roman army in 
Africa was transformed into a force whose barbarized character has often been 
noted.* 

Alice’s phrase, “‘curioser and curioser” describes the actions of the next two 


88 BP τὰ xxiv 12. On plague trajectories, see Carpentier, “Famines et épidémies,” 1071 f.; André 
Siegfried, Itineraires de contagions, Paris, 1960; Procopius, BP 1 xxii 9: always from the coast to the 
interior, 

86 See note 48 above. Location of the forces: BP 1 xxiv 17. Suspicions of the account may be found 
in Bury, Later Roman Empire, τι, 108, and Rubin, Zeitalter Iustinians, 1, 343. 

% Compare Procopius BG τὰ ix 1-6, where (it should be noted) he says nothing of the plague, with 
BP πὶ xxiii 16 and Thucydides 1 53. Similar problems in Orvieto and Venice: Carpentier, Orvieto, 
pp. 129, 134. Plagues always seem to provide material for moralists: see Corippus, Iohannidos, m, 
371-375. 

86 Diehl, L’ Afrique byzantine, pp. 361-881, esp. 377; Bury, Later Roman Empire*, τὶ 141 f., 146 f.; 
Stein, Bas-Empire, τι, 556 f. 
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years as well. 544, the year of the novels on wages and prices and the ius de- 
liberandi, saw Edessa left to its own resources and Belisarius unable to find an 
effective army in Thrace. 545 saw John, the nephew of Vitalian, delayed in Con- 
stantinople for the purpose, according to Procopius, of arranging his marriage 
with the daughter of Germanus. Meanwhile Belisarius impatiently awaited his 
return with reinforcements.®” 

In this instance we can discover with reasonable certainty what the trouble 
was. John arrived in Constantinople in the spring or early summer of 545 to find a 
city beset with shortages and economic difficulties, some of them probably in- 
creased by the plague. It had been a bad harvest year in Egypt; even widespread 
coemptiones or forced purchases of grain made throughout Thrace, Bithynia, and 
Phrygia by the praetorian prefect, Peter Barsymes, failed to compensate for a 
deficit in the city’s grain supply manifest at the end of the summer.** Soldiers 
complained that their pay was in arrears; in view of the better bargain the 
agricultural laborer could hope to strike after the plague, military service might 
have seemed a less promising alternative than it once had to the peasant anxious 
to escape poverty.®? 

Two problems appear in imperial legislation. A novel of 1 March 545 at- 
tempted to regulate coemptiones made by troops stationed in the provinces, pro- 
tecting the interests both of the taxpayers and the soldiers, including barbarians 
(ἔθνικοι) on their way to the aid of the state.®° Another novel of 1 June 545 
attempted to prescribe in minute detail the administration of those taxes upon 
which the activities of the Empire depended. Among its other provisions, it 
established, after many years of experiment, the definitive form of the epibole: 
the forced assignment to certain specified persons of unproductive lands together 
with the tax burdens upon them. In at least one respect, Justinian’s legislation on 
the epibole, in this and earlier years, is more stringent than provisions found in the 
edicts of his predecessors. During the fifth century, those who would take up 
uncultivated lands were encouraged to do so by remission of all or some of the 
taxes for varying lengths of time. In 545, however, both burdens — that of taking 
up the lands and that of assuring the tax revenues — fell at once. Justinian’s 
novel thus sought to assure an uninterrupted flow of revenue, a goal all the more 
difficult to achieve if death had removed either the owner responsible for the pay- 
ments or the hands necessary to assure production. At the same time, the indi- 
vidual forced to assume unproductive lands was not held responsible for any 
arrears in taxation, and we may assume that the officials charged with the admin- 
istration of the epibole had abused their authority in this respect. Procopius 
probably had reason to complain in his own time that collective responsibility for 
taxes and the forced assignment of unproductive lands were burdens difficult to 
bear; quite justly, he could note that the plague had made them more so. 


87 See note 57 above. 

88 Anecdota, xxii 17. 

89 Anecdota, xxii 20; Zimarchus, Dityvistus, and Justin come to Constantinople to escape poverty: 
Anecdota, vi 2; for other examples of rural recruitment, see above, n. 82 and BP 1 xviii 39 (Callinicus). 

90 Nov. J. 180, ¢. viii. 

1 Nov. J. 128, cc. vii. viii (689 Schoell-Kroll). The most recent study on the epibole with full refer- 
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In all likelihood John found upon his arrival at Constantinople an Empire 
strained to the utmost in its efforts to assume burdens of warfare on many 
frontiers. It could ill afford unpredictable shocks including bubonic plague and 
shortages in the Egyptian grain supply. It is not surprising that many months 
passed before John could scrape together a small force and return with it to 
Italy — about a year after his departure. It is far from surprising, too, that Narses 
had to seek out a supplementary force among his faithful Heruli, that the rein- 
forcements John Troglita led to Africa in 546 were pitifully small, that the subse- 
quent tempo of reinforcement in Italy was slow, and the proportion of barbarians 
high among those who arrived. There seems little reason to doubt that the 
bubonic plague interfered directly with Justinian’s plans in 542 and 543, created a 
manpower shortage of considerable dimensions during the next two or three 
years, slowed down the process of recovery when it came, and favored further 
barbarization of the imperial forces.” 

Alternative explanations for what men did during each of the episodes analyzed 
above will immediately spring to mind. Taken collectively, however, the similari- 
ties create a pattern, suggesting that (together with factors particular to each) an 
agent common to all was at play. If the plague was not that agent, is there a more 
satisfactory way to explain why a distinct period of recovery followed a distinct 
period of stagnation or why men consistently acted to such little effect during the 
latter? The hypothesis may be tested further and reinforced if it is placed within 
the perspective of the last years of the century, following the recovery of the early 


ences to sources and secondary literature is J. Karayannopulos, Das Finanzwesen des friihbyzanti- 
nischen Staates (Munich, 1958), pp. 236-259. In this and in his earlier work, K. has shown that Pro- 
copius’ comment is far from valid for the fourth and fifth centuries, before the epibole had reached 
the final stage of definition revealed in Nov. J. 128. At this earlier period, the interests of the emperor 
in assigning uncultivated lands often coincided with the wishes of those who received them. And, to 
encourage the assumption of such lands even further, the adiectio was often accompanied by partial 
or complete remission of taxes. The problem lay in forcing the recipients to take sub-marginal along 
with good land; this the emperors achieved by a sporadic use of the principle of collective tax responsi- 
bility: Karayannopulos, Finanzwesen, p. 253. By the time of Nov. 128, these two principles of col- 
lective responsibility and adiectio are regularly coupled. Yet, as K. admits (Finanzwesen, p. 258, n. 58), 
the epibole could at times run counter to the interests of the recipient landowner; the texts that view 
it as a burden are to be dated after the first quarter of the sixth century, thus contemporary with the 
fully developed institution and Procopius’ strictures on it; Nov. J. 17, c. xiv (535) even makes the 
adiectio a form of punishment. For his own time, then, I believe Procopius’ comments to be valid 
when stripped of a certain degree of rhetorical exaggeration. At the same time, I agree with K. that 
the primary objective of Nov. 128 is to assure collection of taxes, not the cultivation of land. Whether 
the epibole (either with or without collective tax responsibility) indicates shortages of agricultural 
manpower or more stringent demands on the part of the state for tax revenues which full cultivation 
alone could provide is a question that must be answered for each specific instance of its application; 
there can be no general rule. Procopius, Anecdota, xxiii 15-22. 

92 Compare the problems encountered by the East Roman Empire in the 540’s with those faced 
by England and France in 1848 and thereafter. Εἰ. Perroy, The Hundred Years’ War (New York, 
1951), pp. 113, 121-124, 125 f., attributes to the plague not only the failure of the French to mount 
an offensive in 1848 but the length and indecisive quality of the conflict during the ensuing years. 
Gilliam, ‘Plague under Marcus Aurelius,” is sceptical of connections among disease, manpower short- 
ages, and military problems during the second century, A.D. During the latter period, however, the 
disease was not bubonic plague and the sources do not permit the establishment of the close correla- 
tions that may be derived from Procopius 
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550’s. In so doing, we may also discover how well a “‘barbarized”’ army could 
defend an imperial frontier. 

Recovery seems to have been only momentary, and it never led into those 
broad, sunlit uplands men might have hoped to find. In 558 Zabergan and his 
Kutrigurs crossed the Danube and divided into three bands, one of which 
attacked Constantinople in 559. The aged Belisarius put on armor long unused 
and led out 300 veterans, palatini, city militia, and peasants to defend the walls. 
It was a nondescript force, strongly reminiscent of those upon which Antioch 
depended in 540 or Edessa in 544, Within this context Agathias wrote his lament, 
often quoted out of context, on the numerical decline of the Roman armies. The 
weakness at Constantinople in 559 was but a particular instance, he believed, of a 
decline so widespread that 150,000 men had to defend frontiers for which 645,000 
would have been a minimum number. Since there was no war on the Persian 
frontier, feeble defenses reflected the feebleness of a feeble old emperor. Rather 
than fight, Justinian preferred to rely on subsidies and play off one enemy against 
another. Weakness at the top filtered down into the lower echelons: the bureauc- 
racy preferred to speculate on pay and supplies rather than transmit them to the 
proper recipients. For these reasons, soldiers left the service, and the military 
establishment declined to a critical point.” 

The personal aspects of this indictment may be disregarded, for the successors 
of Justinian—younger, vigorous, sometimes expansionist in sentiment — never 
solved a manpower problem already discernible in 559. During the reigns of 
Justin II, Tiberius, and Maurice, it was sometimes impossible to fight on more 
than one frontier at a time; wars were often designed to win supplies of men more 
than prestige, strategic advantage, or the land the men occupied. Victory brought 
back captives whose impact on the domestic economy the historians chose to 
describe in terms of great hyperbole. An acute shortage of soldiers threatened the 
Empire’s safety. This shortage Ernst Stein noted many years ago, tracing it to 
the drying-up of sources of recruitment among barbarian peoples but neglecting 
to include among its causes repeated attacks of bubonic plague.*4 Surely the long- 
term effects of the latter are manifest in the military crisis under Justinian’s 


% The attack: Agathias, v 11-13 (299-306 Bonn), cf. Malalas, p. 490 (Bonn); the defense of Con- 
stantinople: Agathias, v 16 (312 f. Bonn); commentary on the armies: v 18 in fine-14 init. (805-307 
Bonn) and Rubin’s discussion of the passage, Zettalter Iustinians, τ, 227 ἔ, 

94 See above, n. 74. Evidence for a long-term decline is noted in my “Grain Supply,” pp. 95 ff., and 
the sources cited, n. 25. I hope to deal with these materials more fully in a forthcoming study. The 
same pattern of demographic stagnation or decline and subsequent recovery is noted in a series of 
studies by P. Lemerle, “Esquisse pour une histoire agraire de Byzance,” Revue historique, ccx1x 
(1958), 32-74, esp. 63 ff.; “Les répercussions de la crise de |’Empire de |’Orient au VII siécle sur les 
pays d’Occident,” in Settimane di Studio del Centro Italiano di Studi sull’ Alto Medioevo: Caratteri 
del Secolo VII in Occidente, 2 vols. (Spoleto, 1958), τι, 713-731, esp. 719; “Quelques remarques sur le 
régne d’Heraclius,” Studi Medievali, ser. 1, 1 (1960), 347-361. As a partial explanation of Byzan- 
tium’s recovery after the seventh century, demographic patterns are all the more important to investi- 
gate now that Heraclius has lost his title of reformer. See Lemerle, “Quelques remarques,” and J. 
Karayannopulos, “Uber die vermeintliche Reformtitigkeit d. Kaisers Herakleios,” Jahrb. d. Ocsterr. 
Byz. Gesellschaft, x (1962), 53-72. 
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successors? They may even explain in part the difficulties of 559, for 558 had been 
a plague year. 

But at least one other factor must be held accountable for the inadequate 
armies of 559: this was the problem, almost insoluble on both financial and dis- 
ciplinary grounds, of first turning an expeditionary force into a garrison army or 
an “army of occupation,” and then of keeping it under control and ready to fight 
at the same time. While not initially and wholly responsible for the problem, the 
process of barbarization had complicated it in a variety of ways. 

When barbarian peoples fought as symmachoi, separately organized under their 
own leaders, there could be no question of keeping them in the conquered lands 
once their military services were no longer in demand. The aftermath of Busta 
Gallorum is an excellent example among many. During the battle barbarian and 
Roman fought with equal valor. After the victory Narses had to buy off his 
Lombard allies, sending them home to end the rape and arson to which they had 
abandoned themselves.® 

Even when barbarian peoples were more fully absorbed within the military 
establishment as foederati, they became a particularly embarrassing element in a 
generally difficult situation. Regardless of their ethnic composition, garrison 
forces were difficult to control. Lacking the discipline imposed by having to fight 
together in an alien land, deprived of easy access to spoils, the units tended to 
break asunder, seek the safety of fortified points, and identify local interests 
with their own. 

The latter is a particularly crucial point and the African revolt of 536 a good 
example of it. Roman soldiers in the newly conquered province rebelled in part 
because their pay was in arrears; they also objected when lands brought them in 
dowry by their Vandal wives were confiscated by the state. Young men in occupy- 
ing armies like to marry the young women they encounter, and not very much can 
be done about it. A further irritant stemmed from an imperial edict against 
Arianism. Soldiers adhering to the Arian creed, particularly numerous among 
barbarian foederati, could neither accept nor enforce such a law.® A moment’s 
reflection will reveal the irony of the situation. The imperial interest, which 
Justinian in his legislation of 535 had tried to identify with the general interest, fell 
before the particular interests of those who were supposed to enforce it. Peoples 
only partly assimilated could hardly promote assimilation in other quarters if 
they themselves could not accept the very foundation of imperial loyalties: 
Catholic Christianity. 

In the relatively peaceful province of Egypt, the contrasting situation of full 
assimilation of barbarian to native created its own range of problems. After the 


% BG rv xxxii 11, xxxiii 2; on problems with Antae and Sclaveni, Anecdota xi 4-11; the Sabiri and 
the Persian Mirmeroes’ difficulties with them: BG rv xiii 7; the Gepids and their embarrassing allies, 
the Kutrigers: BG rv xviii 16 f. For the value of the barbarian in war, BG 1 xviii 29 (546) and xii 10 
(545); Grosse, Rémische Millitiirgeschichte, p. 279. 

96 BV i xiv 8-15; cf. Diehl, L’ Afrique byzantine, pp. 75-77; disciplinary problems were acute in 
Italy after 540; BG 111 i 23. 28-33 and desertions numerous during this period and the second phase 
of the wars, Hannestad, “Forces militaires,” p. 153. 
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victories of the 550’s Justinian hoped to employ some of the Goths captured in 
Italy as a mobile striking force in the Thebaid against the Blemmyes to the south, 
leaving the police work and the manning of the fortresses to the less warlike 
native Egyptian comitatenses in garrison. Unfortunately for the plan, the raids of 
the Blemmyes were neither sufficiently numerous nor sufficiently threatening to 
keep the barbarian foederati in fighting trim; the latter were “Egyptianized,”’ 
sank into the normal routine of provincial life, and became themselves garrison 
troops of little value against Persians and Arabs in the seventh century. What had 
been created by war — the “‘barbarized”’ army — had to be used for war.*” 

Thus, by 559 Justinian’s empire was trapped by a combination of its own success 
and the unpredictable. As the narrative has shown, unless a number of major 
crises supervened at one and the same time, its resources could support the wars 
of reconquest undertaken in 533 as they had the defensive operations of the 
preceding five or six years. Drawing upon reserves of barbarian peoples available 
to him, Justinian confounded those of his advisors who had doubted, on the eve of 
the expedition to Carthage, that his projects were feasible. Fiscal and moral 
resources equal to the tasks of conquest fell short, however, of the demands made 
by the process of assimilating and controlling what had been won in battle. 
Financial and disciplinary pressures alike rendered imperative the demobilization 
that so horrified Agathias in 559. The barbarian character of the army, which both 
resulted from and accounted for success in time of war, made the disciplinary 
problem all the more difficult to solve in time of peace. 

Constant expansionist warfare would have solved the disciplinary problem, but 
was this solution possible when the “unpredictable,” repeated attacks of bubonic 
plague, curtailed resources of men and money? During an age of apparent popula- 
tion decline it was necessary to practice economies of both. Upon those occasions 
when the financial stringency of a Tiberius or a Maurice increased the reserves of 
the state, the emergence of the Avar hegemony in the Balkans after 562 blocked 
off full access to peoples who might have sold their services for money. To recruit 
widely among the native population would have threatened the agricultural base 
and produced armies of rustics, traditionally considered of little military value. 

Inasmuch as the limits of feasible expansion had been reached, the conquests 
created a dilemma from which there could be no escape until at least one of the 
following happened. At a cost to its prestige and to the nature of the military 
institutions it had developed through warfare, the Empire would have to retrench. 
The demographic curve would have to rise again or new non-Roman peoples 
become available. Better ways of assuring imperial loyalties and of maintaining 
fighting capacity would have to be discovered, particularly for partly assimilated 
peoples upon whose valor so much had come to depend.* 
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97 Remondon, “Soldats de Byzance,” pp. 67 ff., 83-87, 90-92. 

* The time of its publication made it impossible to use in the composition of this article the recent 
survey by A. H. M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire, 284-602, 2 vols. (Norman, Okla., 1964). In 
his discussion of Justinian’s army (I, 657-668) Jones presents views on the barbarization process 
which are similar to the conclusions of the present study. 
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The Tradition of Byzantine Chronography 


CYRIL MANGO 


We would probably not be celebrating the millennium of the conversion of 
Rus’ if the Rus’ chroniclers had not adopted a system of dating and a tradi- 
tion of chronography from Byzantium along with the new faith. The Rus’ 
chronicle—for there is no such thing as a medieval Rus’ ‘‘history’’ in the 
technical sense of the term—was plugged into the Byzantine network and 
thereby replicated an entire vision of the human past. That is a matter of 
general knowledge, and an ocean of ink has been spilt on the thorny prob- 
lems of the reception of Byzantine chronicles in the Slavic world, their 
translation, influence, and continuation. I shall not reopen that old debate, 
which others are much better qualified to do than I am. My intention is to 
examine instead the tradition of Byzantine chronography, which, I believe, 
was undergoing some interesting transformations in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, i.e., in the period of the conversion of the Slavs. 

We tend to regard Byzantine chronography as a continuum, running 
from Eusebius of Caesarea (and even earlier) to the sixteenth century. That 
is not a mistaken view, but it is a view taken from a considerable distance; 
for if we take a closer look we discover many gaps and changes of direction 
within a broadly uniform framework. The biggest gap for us corresponds to 
the ‘‘Dark Age’’ of Byzantium, i.e, the second half of the seventh and the 
greater part of the eighth century. The Paschal Chronicle stops in 628 in the 
form in which we have it; the combined chronicles of Syncellus and Theo- 
phanes date from ca. 811-814. Even after Theophanes the continuum is 
very slack: George the Monk, who brings the story down to 843, was, 
according to the latest research,! writing after 871, and we have to wait 
until the middle of the tenth century to find a connected account of events 
from 813 onward, i.e., from the point where Theophanes breaks off. 

I shall return to the big gap in a moment. But first I must confess my 
ignorance on a matter of considerable importance, for I do not know the 
mechanism whereby events were recorded in the Byzantine world. Ideally 
speaking, a chronicle ought to be compiled year by year or, at any rate, at 
regular and frequent intervals. We know that in the medieval West, annals 


1 A. Markopoulos, Συμβολὴ στὴ χρονολόγηση tod Γεωργίου Movayod, Kévtpov Βυζ. 
Ἐρευνῶν, Σύμμεικτα 6 (1985): 223-31. 
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were appended from time to time to paschal tables,” but to my knowledge 
no such Byzantine annals have survived. Their existence (which remains to 
be proved) has been, however, postulated by Romilly Jenkins as underlying 
the portion of the Chronicle of Symeon the Logothete for the years 
867-913.3 Clearly, many stories we read in Byzantine chronicles were ulti- 
mately due to eyewitnesses. Take that of the murder of Michael III in Sep- 
tember 867, told by the same Logothete. Only a person who was present on 
that fateful evening and who had accompanied the murderers as they made 
their way in the dark from the palace of St. Mamas, across the Golden 
Horn, as they stopped at a particular house, climbed the city walls and 
finally entered the Imperial Palace could have described these events in 
such minute and vivid detail.4 Yet the Logothete was writing roughly a cen- 
tury later. However many intermediary stages we postulate, we have in the 
end to reach the person who, in 867 or the following year, first wrote the 
story down. And so I come back to the question: was there some provision 
for recording events as they occurred and, if so, in what milieu? 

For the early Byzantine period the existence of city chronicles, kept in 
major urban centres, like Antioch and Constantinople, has been supposed:> 
these are said to be reflected in the Chronicles of Malalas and Marcellinus 
Comes, among others. In fact, we possess two local chronicles of that 
period, focused on Edessa in Mesopotamia. The earlier of the two, known 
by the name of Joshua the Stylite, covers the years 494 to 506. It was not, 
however, produced under the auspices of the municipal authorities. As the 
preface makes clear, it was commissioned by the abbot of a monastery from 
an author whom the said abbot had met only once; and it was specifically 
intended as an admonition to virtue for future monks of the same establish- 
ment.® In other words, it was an entirely ad hoc production motivated by 
moral considerations, not a concern for preserving an accurate record of the 
past. The other Edessa chronicle, known as Chronicon Edessenum, is a col- 
lection of meager notices, such as obituaries and appointments of local 
bishops and the construction of buildings from 313 to 533. The records 
appear to have been kept in the cathedral of Edessa, and were occasionally 


2. See, e.g., R. L. Poole, Chronicles and Annals (Oxford, 1926). 

3. “The Chronological Accuracy of the ‘Logothete’ for the Years A. Ὁ. 867—913,’’ Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Papers (hereafter DOP ), 19 (1965):91 -- 112. Even if the relevant entries proved to 
be in correct chronological order, that does not necessarily demonstrate their reliance on annals. 
4 Leo grammaticus, Bonn ed., 251ff. = Georgius monachus (cont.), Bonn ed., 836ff. 

5 A. Freund, Beitrdge zur antiochenischen und zur konstantinopolitanischen Stadtchronik 
(Jena, 1882). B. Croke, ‘‘The Chronicle of Marcellinus and its Contemporary and Historio- 
graphical Context,’’ Ph.D. diss., Oxford University, 1978. 

6 The Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, ed. and trans. W. Wright (Cambridge, 1882), p. | ff. 
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supplemented from other written sources, one of them Antiochene.’ Many 
short local chronicles, the so-called Kleinchroniken, are also known from 
the end of the Middle Ages,® and they, too, appear to have been composed 
in a fortuitous fashion. As to the so-called Chronicle of Monemvasia, 
which may be of the ninth century, it cannot be described as a chronicle in 
any meaningful sense.? 

As we enter the Middle Ages proper we naturally think of monasteries as 
the milieu where annals and chronicles would normally have been written. 
That is also what Pushkin assumed: 

B yacbl 
Cxso6ogHble OT ΠΟΠΒΗ͂ΓΟΒ JYXOBHBIX 
Onucbipait, He My ΠΡΟΤΒΥΑ JIyKaBo, 
Bcé To, YeMy CBU eTeJIb B KH3HH Oy ΠΘῚΠΡ 
Boituy u Mup, ympaBy rocyzaper, 
ὙΓΟΠΗΜΚΟΒ CBATHIC Fy Deca, 
TIpopovecTBa 4 3HaMeHbA HeGecHBI. 


Pushkin was not mistaken: in Rus’ as in the medieval West, as also in the 
Syriac orbit, chronicles were composed in monasteries. Oddly enough, 
however, in Byzantium we do not find a single monastic chronicle. Let me 
explain: we do, of course, have a few chronicles that were compiled by 
monks, like Theophanes or George surnamed Hamartolos, and some may 
think that in so doing they manifested a monastic spirit, whatever that may 
be. What we do not find is a chronicle that records, be it occasionally, 
events that were of interest to a particular monastic community; I mean 
entries like ‘‘Sturmi abbas Fuldensis coenobii moritur; cui successit Bau- 
golf eiusdem monasterii monachus”’ or ‘‘Hoc anno basilica sancti Bonifacii 
martyris in coenonio Fuldense. . . dedicata est.’’!° The absence of all such 
notices from the Byzantine tradition suggests to me that the writing of 
annals or chronicles was not maintained on a regular basis in any Byzantine 
monastery. 

What, then, are the alternatives? For some periods if not for others the 
possible existence of court annals needs to be considered. On the other 
hand, it may be argued that the big chronographic compendia that have 
come down to us, far from offering primary material—except in a few 
cases, like the final portion of Theophanes—are merely a digest at second 


7. See L. Hallier, Untersuchungen iiber die Edessenische Chronik, Texte und Untersuchungen 
9/1 (1892). 

8 Ed. P. Schreiner, Die byzantinischen Kleinchroniken, I (Vienna, 1975). 

9 See P. Lemerle, ‘‘La Chronique improprement dite de Monemvasie,’’ Revue des études 
byzantines (hereafter REB ), 21 (1963):5-—49. 

10 Annales Fuldenses, a. 779, 819. 
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or third remove of a medley of available sources, many of them being of a 
non-chronicle nature. The latter conclusion gains some support from the 
well-known preface of Skylitzes.!! His aim, we may remember, was to 
compose a ‘‘synopsis’’ or ‘‘epitome’’ in the manner of Theophanes from 
A.D. 811 to his own time. He proceeds to name his authorities; after reject- 
ing, as being useless, two overly succinct compilations, one of them by 
Michael Psellus, he lists ten authors, most of them, alas, lost to us. In his 
words, they had written laudations or invectives dealing at length with the 
events of their own days or a little earlier, and had done so with bias, to 
curry favor or even under order. None of the ten appears to have been a 
proper chronicle. That was the material Skylitzes had at his disposal and, 
after pruning it down to his own satisfaction, he supplemented it only with 
certain oral traditions communicated to him by old men. Skylitzes was a 
high imperial official. Had there existed a court chronicle, he might have 
spared himself a good deal of trouble. 

I have raised the above questions not only because they are important in 
themselves (whatever the correct answer may be), but also because they 
have a bearing on Rus’ chronography. The Primary Chronicle, as we all 
know, does have an annalistic form, which—or so it has been argued—goes 
back to the second stage of the chronicle’s composition, the one conjectur- 
ally associated with the monk Nikon in the 1060s.!? If it was indeed Nikon 
who adopted this format and instituted in the Monastery of the Caves a tra- 
dition of recording events year by year, he may have had certain models in 
mind. At first sight these do not appear to have been Greek models. 

I come back to what I have called the great gap. For us, as I have said, it 
is delimited on either side by a work of chronography, namely, the Paschal 
Chronicle on the one hand and Syncellus plus Theophanes on the other. Of 
these only Syncellus was translated into Slavic in a shortened form. 
Significantly, both the Paschal Chronicle and Theophanes are based on an 
annalistic principle, but that is as far as their mutual resemblance extends. 
The Paschal Chronicle, which, incidentally, does not appear to have 
enjoyed a wide diffusion and is preserved in only one manuscript, is a very 
strange work.!> Its avowed purpose is to present a method, based on 


ΗΠ Ed. Thum, 3-4. On this passage see J. Darrouzés and L. G. Westerink, Théodore 
Daphnopatés: Correspondance (Paris, 1978), pp. 6-10; A. Markopoulos, ‘Théodore 
Daphnopatés et la Continuation de Théophane,’’ Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 
35 (1985): 171-82. 

12 Ὁ. 5. Lixatev, Russkie letopisi (Moscow and Leningrad, 1947), pp. 77ff., following A. A. 
Saxmatov. 

13. See J. Beauchamp, R. C. Bondoux et al. in Le temps chrétien de la fin de I’ Antiquité au 
Moyen Age, Colloques internationaux du C.N.R.S., no. 604 (Paris, 1984), pp. 451-68. 
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astronomical cycles, for determining the date of Easter and validating that 
of certain other liturgical feasts—Christmas, the Annunciation, the Presen- 
tation in the Temple, the birthday of John the Baptist. To do so the author 
had to establish certain key dates—that of the creation of the world or 
rather that of the luminaries, which marked the beginning of time, of the 
Crucifixion, etc. He could have accomplished his purpose by composing a 
treatise on computation coupled with a discussion of biblical chronology. 
The historical or narrative element—I am thinking especially of Roman his- 
tory after the apostolic age—is extraneous to his aim, and it is not clear to 
me why he included it at all and did so in a particular form, which necessi- 
tated the recording of each successive indiction, regnal year, and consulship 
within a grid of Olympiads. The number of ‘‘empty’’ years is proportion- 
ally very high and the presence or absence of historical matter appears at 
first sight capricious, although further research may uncover some underly- 
ing pattern. 

We have, as I have said, no extant Greek chronicle composed between 
ca. 630 and ca. 810, but that does not mean that none existed. We can be 
fairly confident that there was a chronicle, written at Constantinople, down 
to 641;!4 the reign of Constans II (641 --68) was not recorded at all; but 
from 668 down to 769, at the earliest, an account of events was kept: it is 
the common source of Nicephorus and Theophanes. Since we do not pos- 
sess it in its original form, it is hazardous to say how it was structured, 
although there is some reason to believe that its entries were dated by indic- 
tion.!5 There are also a number of ghosts conjured up by modern scholar- 
ship.!© The so-called Megas Chronographos, whose title will remind slavi- 
cists of the hypothetical Letopisec po velikomu izlozeniju, is represented by 
eighteen fragments appended to the unique manuscript of the Paschal 
Chronicle. In my opinion it ought to be removed from the eighth century 
and placed no earlier than the middle of the ninth.!’ Traianos Patrikios, 
allegedly a contemporary of the Emperor Justinian II, is no more than a 
name,'® and I see no benefit in associating him with the conjectural 


14 Being the source of Nicephorus’s Breviarium for that period. See my ‘‘The Breviarium of 
the Patriarch Nicephorus,’’ Byzance: Hommage a A. Stratos (Athens, 1986), 2: 543. 

‘5 As appears from the imperfectly reworked paraphrase of Nicephorus, ed. C. de Boor, 
Nicephori opuscula historica (Leipzig, 1880), pp. 70, 75-77. 

16 Cf. A. Markopoulos, ‘‘A la recherche des textes perdus,’’ From Late Antiquity to Early 
Byzantium, ed. V. Vaviinek (Prague, 1985), pp. 203-207. 

17 As Ihave tried to show in the article cited in fn. 14. 

18 C. de Boor, ‘‘Der Historiker Traianus,’’ Hermes 17 (1882):489 --92. 
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Epitome.'? In other words, while the ‘‘big gap’’ is partly the result of the 
accidents of preservation, it is still true to say that neither historiography 
nor chronography flourished during the Dark Age. 

The Byzantine revival that started shortly before the year 800 and 
corresponds to the Carolingian Renascence in the West was certainly 
marked by a renewed interest in history. Oddly, it has not left us any text 
resembling Einhard’s Vita Karoli—say, a Life of the Empress Irene in clas- 
sical Greek.” It has left us the following works, which I am placing in 
approximate chronological order: (1) The Short History or Breviarium of 
Patriarch Nicephorus; (2) a proliferation of succinct chronologies rather 
than chronicles; (3) the bulky Chronicle of Syncellus completed by Theo- 
phanes; (4) possibly parts of the History by Sergius Confessor. 

The first of these does not concern us here: it is (or pretends to be) a his- 
tory, not a chronicle, although, in fact, it is no more than a paraphrase into 
ancient Greek of earlier chronicle sources already mentioned. Nor do we 
have to consider the fourth: Sergius Confessor, whom I have tried to iden- 
tify with the father of the patriarch Photius,?! is known to have written a 
historical work extending to the year 828. It is not specifically described 
as a chronicle and is said to have contained an extensive account casting 
back to the reign of Constantine V. It is conceivable, as suggested by War- 
ren Treadgold, that two preserved texts, the so-called Scriptor incertus de 
Leone and the ‘‘Dujéev fragment’’ about the Bulgarian disaster of 811, are 
derived from the History of Sergius. 

I pass to item 2, namely, the succinct chronologies. Of these we have 
several Slavonic versions, namely: (1) The Letopisec vskore attributed to 
Patriarch Nicephorus. Found in several recensions, it extends from Adam 
to the murder of Michael III on 23 September 867, followed by Rusian 
material;?> (2) The Istorikii za Boga vkratce, dated 893/94 (indiction 12) 
and ascribed to Constantine of Preslav. As it stands, it is a list from Adam to 
the emperor Leo VI, but the last two entries, those for Basil I and Leo VI, 
given in rounded figures, appear to have been added.” If I am not mistaken, 


19. On which see, especially, D. Serruys, ‘‘Recherches sur l’Epitomé,’’ Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift 16 (1907): 1-51. 

20 Cf. P. J. Alexander, ‘‘Secular Biography at Byzantium,’’ Speculum 15 (1940): 194-209. 

21 “The Liquidation of Iconoclasm and the Patriarch Photios,’’ in Byzantium and its Image 
(London, 1984), study 13. 

22 Photius, Bibliotheca, cod. 67. 

23 Ed. N. V. Stepanov, /zvestija Otdelenija russkogo jazyka i slovesnosti 17/2 
(1912): 250-93; 17/3 (1912): 256-320. 

24 Ed. V. N. Zlatarski, Spisanie na Badlgarskata Akademija na Naukite 27 (1923): 132-82. 
Cf. B.S. Angelov, Byzantinobulgarica 2 (1966): 83 -- 105. 
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the Greek original extended to 867 or, possibly, to 866;25 (3) The list of 
emperors from Augustus to Constantine VII and Zoe placed at the end of 
Svjatoslav’s Izbornik of 1073. This is usually regarded as of Bulgarian ori- 
gin, ie., as forming part of King Symeon’s collection, although it occurs 
after the colophon.”¢ 

It is admitted that these compendia exerted an important influence on the 
elaboration of chronology in Rus’ and their mutual relationship has been the 
subject of considerable discussion. The whole question needs, however, to 
be reexamined in the light of the Greek material, which presents a much 
more complicated picture than has been supposed. What we have before us 
is not merely the Chronographikon syntomon of the patriarch Nicephorus as 
edited by de Boor.?’ Not only did de Boor fail to use many manuscripts, 
including the four oldest;?® there also circulated soon after the year 800 
several versions of the same work or, perhaps, several works of the same 
nature. One was used by Syncellus not later than 811; the same or another 
by Theophanes; a third is found in Cod. Vatic. gr. 2210 of the tenth cen- 
tury.2? I am unable to say when this work originated or what form it had at 
the beginning. What is worth pointing out, however, is that it exhibits a 
wide range of historical interest, for in its fullest form it consists of the fol- 
lowing sections: 


. An Old Testament chronology from Adam to the Babylonian captivity. 

. The kings of Persia from Cyrus to Alexander’s conquest. 

. The Ptolemies down to Cleopatra. 

. The emperors of Rome from Julius Caesar down to Michael II (820—29). 

. Roman empresses starting with the wives of Constantius Chlorus, the 
father of Constantine I. 

6. The kings of the ten tribes of Israel in Samaria. 


aA PWN 


25 It ends with: Theodora and Michael [III]—14 years, 1 month, 2 [for 22] days; Michael 
alone—11 years, 1 month, 9 days [as in the Greek: ed. de Boor, Nicephori opusc. hist., 101, 
col. 2]; Basil [I]—20 years; Leo [VI]—7 years, i.e., to the time of writing. The joint reign of 
Michael III and Basil I (26 May 866-23 Sept. 867) is not mentioned. If the figure for Michael 
given in the /storikii (11 years, 1 month, 9 days) is meant to cover both his sole rule and his 
joint rule with Basil, it should, in fact, have been 11 years, 6 months, 8 days (15 March 
856-23 Sept. 867); if his sole rule only, 10 years, 2 months, 9 days. 

26 Ed. E. K. Piotrovskaja in Izbornik Svjatoslava 1073 g. (Moscow, 1977), pp. 317-31. 

27 Nicephori opusc. hist., pp. 80-- 135. 

28. British Library, Add. 19390 (late 9th century); Oxford, Christ Church, Wake 5 (late 9th 
century); olim Dresden, Da 12, now in Moscow (A.D. 932); Jerusalem, Greek Patriarchate, cod. 
24 (tenth century). 

29 Ed. A. Schoene, Eusebii Chron. liber prior, vol. 1 (Berlin, 1875), app. IV, pp. 81-83. 
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7. The high priests of the Jews from Aaron to the sack of Jerusalem by the 
Romans. 

8. The bishops of Constantinople from Metrophanes° perhaps down to the 
iconoclast Theodotus (815-21). 

9. The popes of Rome. 

10. The bishops of Jerusalem. 

11. The bishops of Alexandria. 

12. The bishops of Antioch. 

13. A list of the canonical, dubious, and apocryphal books of the Bible ᾿ 

with the number of verses in each. 


To these Cod. Vatic. gr. 2210 also adds a list of the Sassanian kings of 
Persia and one of the Arab caliphs. The historical perspective indicated by 
these chronologies corresponds exactly to that of Syncellus and Theo- 
phanes, to whom I now turn. The Slavs had to make do with the first four 
items only.>! 

The Chronicle of Theophanes is so familiar to students of the early Mid- 
dle Ages, enjoyed such a wide diffusion, and exerted so much influence on 
later compilations both in Greek and Latin that we tend to regard it as the 
typical Byzantine chronicle. Nothing could be further from the truth. It is a 
highly unusual work that reflects the preoccupations of a particular milieu at 
a particular time. A definition of its scope is given in the prefatory remarks 
of Syncellus,>? who had the intention of completing the work himself down 
to A.D. 808; in the event he was forced to stop in A.D. 284 and the remaining 
part—actually to A.D. 813—was edited by Theophanes. Now Syncellus, 
too, was preoccupied with computation. He was intent on establishing that 
the world had been created on the 25th of March, 5500 years before the 
birth of Christ, and that the Resurrection took place on the 25th of March of 
the year 5534. That is the so-called Alexandrian computation, which differs 
both from that of the Paschal Chronicle (creation of the luminaries on 21 
March 5507 B.C.) and from the common Byzantine system, which was 
already fairly well entrenched at Constantinople in the ninth century and 
reckoned from 5508 B.c. In addition to setting up a correct chronological 
framework, Syncellus, as distinct from the author of the Paschal Chronicle, 
is also interested in the narrative element: he wishes to record in proper 
sequence all the important events of world history ‘‘as regards nations and 
empires,’’ as he puts it. These events are to be taken from Holy Scripture 


30 The earliest versions omit the mythical bishops of Byzantium, starting with the apostle 
Andrew (ed. de Boor, 112-14.) 

31 Or fewer. The Izbornik of 1073 has only the list of emperors starting with Augustus. 

32. Bonn ed., 4, 10 =ed. A. A. Mosshammer (Leipzig, 1984), pp. 2, 5-6. 
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as well as from the more notable historians, and have to do with kings, 
priests, prophets, apostles, martyrs, and teachers as well as the famous men 
of heathen nations, to wit, philosophers, practitioners of other arts, generals, 
and exemplars of unusual depravity. Finally, Syncellus emphasizes his con- 
cern with the Mohammedan apostasy, the same that had been prophesied by 
the apostle Paul for the end of days (2 Thess. 2.3). 

In his own preface*> Theophanes gives a brief review of the unfinished 
work of Syncellus: 
He made a very exact study of the dates, reconciled their divergences, corrected 
them and set them together in a manner surpassing all his predecessors. He recorded 
the lives and dates of the ancient kings of every nation and, as far as he was able, 
accurately inserted the bishops of the great ecumenical sees, I mean those of Rome, 


Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, both those who had tended the 
Church in the right faith and those who, like robbers, had ruled in heresy. 


As for his own part, Theophanes defines it as follows: 


I did not set down anything of my own composition, but have made a selection from 
the ancient historians and prose-writers and have consigned to their proper places 
the events of every year, arranged without confusion. In this manner the readers 
may be able to know in which year of each emperor what event took place, be it mil- 
itary or ecclesiastical or civic or popular or of any other kind; for I believe that one 
who reads the actions of the ancients derives no small benefit from doing so. 

Thus the stage is set: the chronicle is to be several things at once, namely, a 
narrative (seeing that history is beneficial), but a narrative broken down 
chronologically within a general scheme that reflects the symmetry of 
God’s purpose. 

In terms of geographical coverage it is, of course, something of an exag- 
geration to describe the Chronicle of Theophanes as being universal. Yet it 
is much more than an account of the Byzantine Empire. While very little is 
said about the West, the rise of Islam (as announced by Syncellus) and the 
affairs of Eastern Christians after the Arab conquest are given great prom- 
inence. That in itself reflects a certain view of the the world. What I should 
like to emphasize, however, is not so much the content as the structure. 
Each annual entry is preceded by a rubric written horizontally across the 
page. It consists of the annus mundi, occasionally the annus Domini, the 
regnal year of the Roman emperor, of the king of Persia, and of the five 
patriarchs, those of Rome, Constantinople, Jerusalem, Alexandria, and 
Antioch, in that order. When the Sassanian kings of Persia cease, their place 
is taken by the Arab caliphs. The succession of the two great temporal 
rulers and of the five leaders of the Christian church establish the universal 


33. Ed. de Boor, pp. 3-4. 
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framework. At the same time the rubrics put to use the succint chronolo- 
gies we have already discussed, with the difference that they are now syn- 
chronized. 

The question now arises of the origin of this particular structure. 
Broadly speaking, it goes back to the Chronicle of Eusebius, which was 
arranged in vertical columns of rulers intersected by a horizontal grid of 
dates, namely, Olympiads and years from Abraham. Within this layout 
room was left for a spatium historicum, but it was necessarily very succinct, 
consisting of entries such as ‘‘X flourished at this time,’’ there being no 
space on the page for a fuller narrative.*+ Indeed, one finds in the earlier 
part of Theophanes many traces of Eusebian-like entries, e.g., ‘‘At that 
time, too, Dorotheus, bishop of Tyre, who had suffered greatly under 
Diocletian. . . was in his prime;’’*> or ‘‘In this year Eustathius, presbyter of 
Constantinople, a man of apostolic life... was conspicuous as well as the 
architect Zenobius, who had built the Martyrium at Jerusalem at 
Constantine’s behest.’’3° Let us grant, therefore, that the ultimate source of 
Theophanes’s scheme was the Chronicle of Eusebius, which was, indeed, 
known to Syncellus. We may ask next whether the Eusebian tradition was 
kept alive in Greek between the fourth and the early ninth century. If I am 
not mistaken, its last Greek representative was Panodorus, who was active 
in the fifth century and used the very same system of Alexandrian computa- 
tion from 5508 B.c. that we find in Syncellus and Theophanes. Subse- 
quently, the Greek text of the Eusebian Chronicle was itself lost: what we 
know of it today derives from the Latin adaptation made by Jerome, the 
incomplete Armenian version, and bits of a Syriac synopsis, the last two 
made towards the end of the sixth century. Setting aside Syncellus, who, I 
believe was a Palestinian, there is no trace of Eusebius’s Chronicle at Con- 
stantinople in the ninth century, nor, indeed, that of Panodorus. In Syriac, 
however, the Eusebian tradition did live on and is represented by Jacob of 
Edessa, who was active at the very end of the seventh century. 

Briefly, I would suggest that the concept of Theophanes’s Chronicle 
owes more to the Syriac than to the Greek tradition. However that may be, 
it represents a dead end in the Byzantine domain. Its content continued to 
be plagiarized, but its structure was never again imitated. What happened 
after Theophanes may be described as a split. The short chronologies or 
Letopiscy vskore lived on independently and were constantly brought up to 


34. See A. A. Mosshammer, The Chronicle of Eusebius and Greek Chronographic Tradition 


(Lewisburg, 1979), pp. 67ff. 
35. Ed. de Boor, p. 24. 
36 Ed. de Boor, p. 33. 
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date as regards the Byzantine emperors, empresses, and patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople, the other lists being either omitted or left in a fossilized state. 
Their underlying chronology, based on the obsolete Alexandrian computa- 
tion, was not rectified, a circumstance that caused considerable complica- 
tion in the Slavic world. The narrative chronicle, on the other hand, shed its 
chronological skeleton while at the same time undergoing a shrinkage of its 
horizons: it became little more than a story of the Byzantine emperors. 

The next author we have to consider is George the Monk, about whom 
practically nothing is known. He, too, stands alone, but in a different sense. 
It is worth reading his preface, notable for its obscurantism, its vitriolic 
character, and its bad Greek. George begins by firing a broadside at all 
those secular authors, historians, poets, and ‘‘chronographers’’ who have 
written in a lofty and verbose manner about ancient kings, philosophers, 
and orators. He does not tell us whom he has in mind, but assures us that 
their writings are incomprehensible to the ordinary reader. Which is why 
George, uncultivated as he was and ignorant of secular science and fine 
style, yet a man who had read many histories, even pagan ones, and many 
edifying treatises, composed this little book, compressing many matters into 
a brief compass. It contains nothing but unadorned truth. Indeed, men of 
the spirit, who are expert at quarrying holy doctrines, do not have recourse 
to complicated and artful speech, which is usually an excuse for mendacity, 
but are concerned only with truth even if it is expressed in a barbarous 
tongue. 

Having thus made his position clear, George proceeds to entice the 
reader by giving him some highlights of the little book: the invention and 
overturning of idols; the absurd myths invented by pagan philosophers and 
the godless doctrines of different nations; the beginning of monastic life, 
rooted in the Old Dispensation, but elevated by the example of Christ’s life; 
the abominable, profane, and rabid madness of the Manichees which 
spawned the horrible heresy of the Iconoclasts; the ludicrous religion of the 
Saracens and the beastly life of their false prophet; finally, the infantile 
rebellion of the old man Thomas and his destruction.*’ I leave aside the 
question of why George, if he was writing as late as ca. 870, was so con- 
cerned with the revolt of Thomas the Slav in the 820s. 

The uniqueness of George’s work and the key to his popularity lie in the 
fact that he is not at all interested in history. Events for him are simply an 
excuse for moral and theological lessons expressed through lengthy quota- 
tions from the Fathers. Take as an example his treatment of Justinian’s 


37. Ed. de Boor, 1: 1-3. 
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reign, which occupies twenty-seven pages in de Boor’s edition.*® Of the 
twenty-seven only six, i.e., less than a quarter, are devoted to what may be 
called events, and these have been carefully selected: Justinian’s wars, his 
reconquest of the West, even his code of law have all been edited out. Pro- 
digies and the plague occupy roughly three pages. The remaining three 
deal with the rebuilding of St. Sophia, the introduction of certain liturgical 
innovations, a brief mention of the Nika riot, a confusion over the date of 
Easter, and the persecution of pederasts. By contrast, eleven pages are 
taken up by extracts concerning the Fifth Ecumenical Council, nine by quo- 
tations from John Chrysostom and Anastasius Sinaita about the evils of 
pederasty, Sodom and Gomorrah, and one with a further quotation from 
pseudo-Chrysostom about the dominical feasts. It is easy to make fun of 
George the Monk; it is harder to forgive him for having told us practically 
nothing about events in his own lifetime. His real importance lies, how- 
ever, in the history of ideology. 

To George’s Chronicle, if it can be so called, was tacked on part of that 
of Symeon the Logothete down to the year 948 without any consideration of 
their mutual incongruity. Symeon’s work, of which I shall say little,*? may 
perhaps be viewed as a typical Byzantine chronicle of the Middle period. It 
contains a small measure of moralizing, but no theological commentary. It 
gives some dates by month and indiction, occasionally the day of the week, 
but not the annus mundi. It shows some political or, more accurately, fac- 
tional bias and a strong preoccupation with the leading families. Its interest 
in prodigies is limited. The gaps in its coverage, e.g., for the decade 
930-940, are difficult to explain. But most important is the shrinkage of its 
horizons, which hardly extend beyond Constantinople and the affairs of the 
court. 

Of later developments I shall mention only one, which falls largely 
within the twelfth century. It is an attempt not so much to popularize the 
chronicle story as to make it attractive for the consumption of a new class 
of literate aristocrats. The versed Chronicle of Manasses, intended for oral 
recitation, is the best representative of this trend, and it proved a great suc- 
cess in both Greek and Slavic. 


38 Ed. de Boor, 2: 627-54. 

39. Among many studies devoted to it, see especially G. Ostrogorskij, ‘‘Slavjanskij perevod 
Xroniki Simeona Logofeta,’’ Seminarium Kondakovianum 5 (1932):17-—37; A. P. KaZdan, 
“‘Xronika Simeona Logofeta,”’ Vizantijskij vremennik 15 (1959): 125 -- 43; A. Markopoulos, Ἡ 
Xpovoypagia tod Ψευδοσυμεών, Diss. Ioannina, 1978, p. 1ff. 
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I hope I have fulfilled, however sketchily, my promise of describing 
some of the main developments in the tradition of Byzantine chronography. 
In the story as I have told it, the ninth century represents the pivotal period, 
which witnessed the transition from a universal to a local perspective. If I 
were asked to explain that development, I would point in the first instance 
to the breaking away of the Greek-speaking Christian communities of 
Palestine and Syria, with which Syncellus and Theophanes could still iden- 
tify themselves. By the time of the Byzantine reconquest of parts of Syria 
in the late tenth century the Orthodox Christian communities in those parts 
had become arabized and were no longer ‘‘part of us.’’ Their fortunes were 
of little interest to the Constantinopolitan public. Even so, the overall 
framework of chronography was maintained: that of a single process 
flowing down from Adam to the present day. Gradually the inessential 
branches were cut down, the more so as it was no longer necessary to recal- 
culate the dates of the Creation, the Incarnation, and of the major feasts by 
confronting the chronology of the Bible with that of the kings of Rome or 
Sicyon. That had all been done. Of the pagan prehistory there remained 
only some ghostly presences—Nimrod, Kronos, Sardanapalus, Perseus, the 
Pharaoh, Pelops, the Persian Cyrus, Romulus and Remus, Philip and Alex- 
ander of Macedon. George the Monk was able to despatch the lot of them 
in some thirty-five pages. That was, more or less, what the Slavs inherited 
from Byzantium. Their debt in no way accounts for the Povést’ vremennyx 
lét, either in organization or in literary quality. The Bulgarians, who never 
developed a native chronography, remained firmly within the Byzantine 
tradition. 
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BYZANTINE AND SASANIAN 
TRADE RELATIONS WITH 
NORTHEASTERN RUSSIA 


RICHARD N. FRYE 


This paper is based on one delivered at the Symposium on 
“Byzantium and Sasanian Iran,” held at Dumbarton Oaks 
from 30 April to 2 May 1970. 


of invasions of nomads from the east who displaced their predecessors, 

either annihilating them, absorbing them, or forcing them to move west- 
ward. Until the fourth century Α.Ὁ. southern Russia was dominated by Iranian- 
speaking peoples, first by those generally called Scythians by classical authors, 
and then by the Sarmatians with many divisions such as the Alans, the Roxa- 
lani, and others. After the Hunnic invasions the Turkic period of steppe history 
begins, for the interlude of the Goths and the movement of the Finno-Ugrian 
Magyars to the west were mere episodes in the overall change in the history of 
the area.! With the coming of Turkic-speaking peoples, however, the Iranians 
were not all displaced, as were the Alans who moved to the Caucasus area. Other 
Iranians who remained in settlements in south Russia continued to trade and to 
spread their culture on all sides. It is the contention of this brief paper that the 
Iranians in the towns of south Russia acted as middlemen in the trade between 
the Sasanian empire in the south and the Ugrian-speaking peoples of northern 
Russia. The greater success of Sasanian trade (and, possibly, of diplomacy), as 
opposed to the Byzantine, with the peoples of the north may have been 
the result of the efforts of the Iranian kinsmen of the Sasanians in south Russia. 
That the Sasanians were indeed more successful in trade than were the Byzan- 
tines is indicated by the much larger number of Sasanian silver plates than of 
Byzantine objects found in the Perm and Kama regions. Let us examine this 
area and adjoining regions, first to determine generally what has been found 
and second to interpret the material remains. 

The fact that almost all Sasanian coins discovered in Scandinavia or in 
Russia have been found in hoards together with Islamic coins has led many 
scholars to assume that trade between Iran and eastern and northern Europe 
developed only after the establishment of the ‘Abbasid caliphate in the Near 
East. Although most evidence points to a great increase of trade in this period, 
especially with the Viking expansion, there are indications that such trade 
existed in pre-Islamic times. The most significant evidence of early trade rela- 
tions between the Kama-Perm regions of northeastern Russia and pre-Islamic 
Iran is the large number of Sasanian silver bowls of the fifth to eighth centuries, 
whereas the comparatively few earlier silver bowls are found only in south 
Russia, in the Crimea or Saratov regions.” It should be noted that finds of By- 
zantine silver vessels parallel the Sasanian, although on a smaller scale and with 
a wider distribution. We shall discuss this below. General archaeological evi- 


Te history of the steppes of southern Russia has been viewed as a series 


1 It must be emphasized that the words ‘‘Turkic” and ‘‘Iranian” refer only to people whose rulers 
or the mass of whose population spoke a Turkic or an Iranian language. We know that tribes and 
peoples in eastern Europe and Central Asia were highly mixed and under various cultural influences 
from the centers of civilization. We must use some general designations for lack of satisfactory terms, 
but the reader should heed the caveats regarding the history of the peoples of this vast area. 

* See V. V. Kropotkin, Ekonomideskie sujazi vostoénoj Evropy v 1 tysjaceletii nasej éry (Moscow, 
1967), 75. The existence of many Iranian loan words in Finnish, Mordwin, and other Ugrian languages 
is additional evidence of contact, but they cannot be discussed here. 
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dence of contacts is less convincing because of the difficulty of dating the 
strata, although one may presume that trading relations between north and 
south existed at this time, since there is plenty of evidence from both an earlier 
(Scythian-Bosporan kingdom) and a later (‘Abbasid) period. Contacts may 
have been broken in periods of invasion of the steppes of south Russia or because 
of internal problems, but these breaks may be viewed merely as interruptions 
throughout a long period of continuity—as exceptions rather than the norm. 
The question which we ask is, why do silver bowls appear in great numbers in 
the Kama-Perm area, dating from the period of the last century of the Sasanian 
empire into Islamic times? Obviously the question has two parts: why did 
the people of the Kama-Perm regions want silver, and why did the Sasanians 
supply it? 

The answer seems simple; the silver plates were small objects of great value 
which could be carried easily by merchants and were a good investment for the 
Ugrian-speaking peoples, since they could exchange them with the nomads of 
the steppes, silver always having been the currency of nomads. The Kama-Perm 
peoples could trade fish, hides, wax, honey, and amber for the plates—and es- 
pecially furs, which were greatly prized in Iran though not so greatly in Byzan- 
tium.’ Another luxury article from the north was walrus ivory, and even mam- 
moth ivory, more highly valued in the south than elephant ivory for knife 
handles and other decorative uses.4 The motives for trade were therefore present 
but the same motives would have existed elsewhere, where no silver objects have 
been found. Furthermore, the great number of silver objects in the Kama-Perm 
regions was not just a discovery of modern archaeologists; the old Russian 
chronicles frequently mention “‘silver from beyond the Kama,’’ or Kama silver, 
which indicates that the people who lived there were well known for their love 
and hoarding of silver. The key to the problem of the large quantity of silver 
in the Kama area was provided by Russian ethnographers of the nineteenth 
century, who investigated the religious practices of the forest peoples who were 
not Christians, and also discovered corroboration of their ethnological finds in 
the old Scandinavian sagas. In brief, silver plates and other silver objects were 
used as part of the religious cult of the people who inhabited this area.® It is 
outside the scope of this paper and of the competence of its author to discuss 
the religious practices of the inhabitants of the Kama-Perm regions, but the 
reason for the accumulation there of silver objects is clear, and we may now turn 
to the other end of the trade route, to the original home of the silver plates. 

We have already mentioned the articles of trade sought by Iranians, and we 
need not investigate the fur trade or why the furs were so highly prized in Iran— 


3 Much has been written on the fur trade, but for an account of the value of furs for the Persians 
later, see G. Jacob, Welche Handelsartikel bezogen die Avaber des Mittelalters aus den nordisch-baltischen 
Ldndern? (Berlin, 1891), 19, 23. 

4 S. Cammann, ‘‘Carvings in Walrus Ivory,” The University Museum Bulletin, Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity, 18, No. 3 (1954), 3. 

5 Cf. R. N. Frye, ‘‘Historical Notes on Sasanian and Byzantine Silver,’”’ Bulletin of the Asia Institute, 
1 (Shiraz, 1969), 39. 

ὁ Cf. O. N. Bader and A. P. Smirnov, “‘Serebro Zakamshoe” pervyx vekov nasej éry (Moscow, 1954), 
23-24, and A. P. Smirnov, Novaja Naxodka Vostotnogo Serebra v Priural’e (Moscow, 1957), 29-31. 
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it is, of course, cold on the Iranian plateau in the winter.’ Likewise, many people 
forget that in the past amber was not merely employed for manufacturing dec- 
orative ornaments but was also widely used in medicine. Thus, on the basis of 
commerce alone there was good reason for the Sasanians to trade with the north. 
Another reason, I believe, existed for the export of silver to the north; this can be 
found in diplomacy. One of the policies of Kavad and his son and successor 
Chosroes I seems to have been the development of the Caspian provinces and 
Gurgan to the east of the Caspian Sea. The important seaport of Abaskiin was 
reportedly founded by Kavad.® Later, under Chosroes, the great wall of Gurgan 
(hodie Kizal Yilan, “the red snake’’) was built to protect the province from raids 
of the nomads. Limited space prevents discussion here of the many problems 
related to the nomads who threatened the northern borders of the Sasanian 
empire both to the east and to the west of the Caspian Sea. The identification 
of Sal/Chir, the rise of the Khazars, and other problems are not directly perti- 
nent to our subject. Suffice it to say that all of the northern borders of the em- 
pire were threatened by Turkic-speaking peoples or their allies, and Chosroes I 
was very busy in the Transcaucasus region including Derbend, and in Gurgan 
to the east of the Caspian, seeking to defend Iran against her northern foes as 
well as to expand his territories. Just as the Romans and especially the Byzan- 
tines had sought allies in the steppes of south Russia against the nomadic foes 
threatening their borders, so did the Sasanians seek support in lands to the 
north against enemies who would invade their empire. Again, just as the cities 
of the Crimea and Azov Sea, once Greek, provided a base for Byzantine diplo- 
matic and commercial activities, so did the Iranian traders and settlements in 
south Russia provide contacts for Sasanian diplomatic and commercial plans. 
The cities of the northern Black Sea littoral, however, were far more important 
to Constantinople, and their ties with Byzantium were more significant to them 
than were the mutual relations between Sasanians and Iranians of south Russia. 
Furthermore, the Iranians of south Russia depended more on trade with their 
neighbors than on contacts with the Sasanians to the south. I suggest that the 
Sasanians knew little if anything about the peoples of north Russia; it was 
the merchants in south Russia who acted as middlemen between Sasanian 
Iran and the north, for it was surely in their commercial interest to promote 
exchanges. 

When we turn to the fewer Byzantine silver plates and bowls found in the 
Kama region, the variety of subjects decorating them is not as striking as is 
their date, nor is the number found here surprising when compared with the 
number found in the rest of Russia. L. A. Matsulevich studied their decoration, 
but ¢nter alia he noted that at least twenty-five Byzantine silver plates and bowls 
had been found in the Kama region—almost twice as many as those discovered 
elsewhere in Russia. More important still, from my point of view, he determined 

’ Parthian furs are mentioned in the Codex Justinianus, Digest XX XIX. iv.16. Cf. 5. Wikander, 
ae ao Asian Loanword in the Arthaéastra,” Pratidanam, Festschrift F. B. J. Kuiper (The Hague, 


°M. A. F.Mehren, Cosmographie de Dimichqui, Arabic Text (St. Petersburg, 1866), 226; trans. 
(Copenhagen, 1874), 314. 
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that almost all of the objects dated from the end of the sixth and the seventh 
century and were probably shipped directly to the Kama region where they were 
promptly buried.® This information corresponds to that furnished by the Sasa- 
nian silver discovered in the Kama area, although the dating of ‘‘Sasanian 
style” silver plates is more difficult than that of their Byzantine counterparts. 
A control is provided by a hoard of Byzantine coins of Heraclius found in a 
Sasanian bowl in the village of Bartym in 1950.1° Other indices, such as in- 
scriptions on the objects, only confirm the dating of most of both Byzantine and 
Sasanian silver objects to the end of the sixth and through the seventh century. 
The picture is clear, for it remarkably coincides with the evidence of silver coins. 
We know that Heraclius minted a great amount of silver miliaresia or hexagrams 
for the Persian wars. These are found in considerable quantities in Transcau- 
casia; though in Russia only in the Kama region, with a scattering north of 
the Caucasus but not in other parts of European Russia.“ Regarding Transcau- 
casia, the monetary situation was complicated, but in general one could say that 
the Byzantine gold solidus was the basis of the money economy of Lazica, on the 
Black Sea coast, whereas in Georgia both Byzantine and Sasanian coins circu- 
lated, and in Arran (Albania) and Armenia the Sasanian divhams dominated the 
market. It may be concluded that the end of the sixth and most of the seventh 
century saw an expansion of both Byzantine and Sasanian contacts with the 
north; also that the people of the Kama region at this time imported silver in 
great quantities. I have already mentioned the importance of silver objects in 
the cult of the local people, but it can hardly be assumed that this was an inno- 
vation in the sixth century, for writers in the nineteenth mention as still current 
the custom of dedicating silver objects to deities and spirits of the pagan tribes. 
We may conclude, therefore, that both the Byzantines and the Sasanian Per- 
sians in the sixth century “‘discovered” the north. One might also say that the 
peoples of the Kama ‘‘discovered’’ the south in this period, together with the 
source of silver objects, either from Byzantium or from Iran. Fortunately, the 
beginnings of trade in the Kama area have been investigated by V. L. Yanin, 
who concluded that this area and the region along the Ural mountains were the 
first corners of eastern Europe to be opened to trade with the East, since they had 
already assumed this role in the sixth century.” Archaeologists tell us that the 
first towns in eastern Europe were located in northeastern Russia. On the Kama 
River towns were built long before the rise of Kiev or Novgorod. The fascinating 
vistas opened by the finds of silver objects and coins in northeastern Russia, 
added to archaeological excavations, will enable us to reconstruct a movement 
to the south of the inhabitants of this area in the aftermath of the Hunnic in- 
vasions, when the Goths, Alans, and others evacuated south Russia leaving a 
vacuum. It is not my purpose, nor indeed my competence, to discuss problems 


ἢ For the best summary (with a French resumé), see his article ‘‘Vizantiiskii Antik a Prikam’e,” 
Materialy i Issledovanija po Arxeologii SSSR, 1 (Moscow, 1940), 139-58, esp. 143-45. 

ΧΟ V. Kropotkin, Klady Vizantijskix Monet na territorii SSSR, Arxeologija SSSR, E 4-4 
(Moscow, 1962), 26. 

1 Idid., 50, and D. G. Kapanadze, Gruzinskaja Numismatika (Moscow, 1955), 47. 

@V.L. Janin, Denegno-vesovye Sistemy russkogo svednevekovija (Moscow, 1956), 85. 
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of the history of Russia, but the silver finds fit well with the events of that his- 
tory, and also with the history of Byzantium and Iran. 

When we remember that at the end of the sixth century the trade of Byzan- 
tium with India shifted from Mesopotamia to the Red Sea and west Arabian 
routes, and recall that in 568 a Turkish mission arrived in Constantinople to 
establish trade contacts north of the Caspian Sea, to be followed by the famous 
embassy of Zemarchos (Menander Protector, frags. 19-22), the strategy of By- 
zantine diplomacy becomes apparent. It was matched by the Sasanian occupa- 
tion of Yemen after 570, and one should not forget the attempts of Chosroes I 
at expansion in Lazica in Transcaucasia and against the Hephtalites in the 
northeast. The role of the peoples of northeastern Russia in the diplomatic and 
commercial activities of the two great powers was small, probably decidedly sec- 
ondary, and managed through the intervention of middlemen to the south. One 
could not say that these peoples played any decisive role in the drama of con- 
flict between Byzantium and Sasanian Iran. On the other hand, they did play 
a small part in the great struggle, and undoubtedly provided a background for 
the later Viking expansion down the Volga River. The enigma of the Kama sil- 
ver—for it was rife with problems—appears to be a phenomenon explicable by 
the internal history and customs of the native people of the Kama as well as by 
the commercial and diplomatic rivalry of the Byzantines and the Sasanians in 
the sixth century A.D. 

In addition, it should be noted that almost all the Sasanian silver vessels 
found in Iran—and these are far fewer than those found in northeastern Russia— 
come from the Caspian provinces. Travel was easier across the Caspian Sea to 
thenorth than across the rugged Elburz mountains to the south. Furthermore, the 
last refuge of Sasanian traditions in Iran was in the mountains of the Caspian 
provinces. Probably many ‘‘Sasanian”’ plates will in future be assigned to the 
craftsmen of the numerous petty princes of the Caspian provinces in Islamic 
times, who, more than was the case elsewhere on the plateau, not only clung 
tenaciously to the past but possessed the independence, wealth, and strength 
to order such plates copied and produced. The discovery of Byzantine silver 
spoons and plates in this region is not surprising, but belongs to another story 
of Byzantine-Iranian trade relations. 


18. Discussed by I. Kawar in ‘‘The Arabs in the Peace Treaty of a.p. 561,” Avabica, 3 (1956), 184. 
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BYZANTINE AHMOKPATIA 
AND THE GUILDS 
IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 


SPEROS VRYONIS, JR. 


INTRODUCTION 


EFORE entering upon the subject of Byzantine guilds and urban violence 

in the eleventh century, it would be useful to set forth certain major 

questions or observations in connection with mediaeval guilds in general. 
Though there will be no attempt to answer these broader questions here, 
nevertheless these questions will contribute to a better understanding of 
Byzantine guilds themselves and possibly also to the understanding of the 
relationship between guild organizations and urban political activity in the 
mediaeval world from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf. Such a course 
would serve the function of putting my own more particularized researches on 
the Byzantine guilds into a broader and perhaps more meaningful context. 

The first of these observations is the apparent similarity of many aspects 
of Latin, Byzantine, and Islamic societies in the mediaeval period. Islam, 
Byzantium, and the Latin West were all, to a lesser or greater degree, the 
heirs of Graeco-Roman antiquity. The very geography of these three cultural 
blocks forced the heritage of late antiquity upon the emerging societies. 
Secondly, in many of the provinces where these three cultures developed and 
came to predominate, a number of the forms of Graeco-Roman economic 
organization continued, though of course in varying degrees. Consequently, the 
forms of the organization of agricultural, artisan, and commercial energies in 
these three areas often bore certain resemblances. 

The third observation is more in the nature of an unanswered question. To 
what extent are these similarities in Byzantine, Latin, and Islamic economic 
organization due to common origins and to what extent to like necessities 
and functions? To put the question in more obvious terms: To what degree 
was the organization of craftsmen and merchants into apparently similar cor- 
porations under the control of urban officials in Pavia, Constantinople, and 
Damascus, say in the tenth century,! due to common institutional ancestry, 
and to what degree was it due to a common need of some kind of control of 
the labor forces and production of urban society? There is a similarity, and 
how does one explain it? But a similarity which is even more striking lies in 
the political activity, violence, and political programs of these urban organiza- 
tions which fill a significant number of pages in the mediaeval Latin and Arab 
chronicles. Latin and Arabic sources are consciously separated from the 
Byzantine sources in the preceding statement. For though Islamists have 
accumulated abundant testimony as to the political activities of the akhis,? 


1 J. Lestocquoy, Aux origines de la bourgeoisie: le gouvernement des patriciens (XI°-XV® siécles) 
(Paris, 1952), 17. G. Mickwitz, Die Kartellfunktionen der Ziinfte und ihre Bedeutung bei der Entstehung 
der Zunftwesens (Helsingfors, 1936), 188-190. 

2 F, Taeschner, ‘Akhi,” Encyclopedia of Islam, 2nd ed., I (1960), 321-323. C. Cahen, “Ahdath,” 
in the same volume, 256, suggests that the ahdath were perhaps a survival of the old Byzantine fac- 
tions in the cities of the Levant. If this is so, it would strengthen the whole likelihood of the existence 
of certain other similarities between Muslim and Byzantine cities. 
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and though the dynamic consequences of guild participation in the active pol- 
itical life of many of the western towns are known,? nothing of the sort has 
been connected with the Byzantine guilds.4 It does seem strange to the his- 
torian of Byzantium that, whereas it has been established for both western 
and Islamic mediaeval society that the inhabitants of urban centers often 
found expression for their political natures and political programs through their 
economic organizations, the guilds, the standard treatments of Byzantine 
economic and urban life are almost devoid of references to such facts. In making 
this statement, one is of course aware that the results of this research will 
become suspect; suspect as having been forced to appear under a certain 
Toynbeean constraint, so that the conclusions will not be admitted before 
history’s tribunal of fact. But this is not at all valid. Such a judgement 
would tend to condemn the value of comparative history. For even though 
most historians are agreed that history does not repeat itself as exactly as 
Polybius felt it did in connection with the history of Roman political institu- 
tions, or as Ibn Khaldun felt it did in connection with the rise and decline of 
dynastic power, they will agree that similar situations recur. Given the above 
similarities of urban and socio-economic organization in the three great 
mediaeval cultural spheres, given also the political articulation of the corpora- 
tions in the West and in the Islamic realm, one might with some profit ap- 
proach the Byzantine sources with a view toward ascertaining whether or not 
the Byzantine corporations were likewise active in urban political life.® 


3 Ἐς Lopez, ‘‘The Trade of Medieval Europe: The South,” 295-296, and M. Postan, ‘‘The Trade of 
Medieval Europe: The North,” 220-222, in The Cambridge Economic History, ed. by M. Postan and E. 
Rich, II (Cambridge, 1952). 

4 A. Rudakov, Ocherki vizantiiskot kul’tury po dannym-grecheskoi agiogvafii (Moscow, 1917), p. 120, 
was the first, to my knowledge, to hint at the connection in Byzantium. Most recently A. Kazhdan, 
“Gorod i derevnia v Vizantii ν XI-XII vv.,” XII¢ Congrés International des Etudes Byzantines, Rap- 
ports, I (Ohrid, 1961), 43, has emphasized the activity of the tradesmen in the twelfth century. The 
author has attempted to draw the same connections for tenth-century Constantinople in his Derevnta 
i gorod v Vizantii IX—X vv. (Moscow, 1960), 375, 386, 392, but on the basis of inconclusive evidence. 

5 For comments on the elements of continuity between Graeco-Roman antiquity on the one hand 
and mediaeval Latin and Islamic civilization on the other hand, and also for remarks on the elements 
of similarity in the cultural, political, and economic realm, see the following: C. Dawson, The Making 
of Europe (New York, 1957), 25~72, for general cultural and political continuity in the West. In the 
sphere of economic continuity, scholarship during the first quarter of the present century had moved 
away from the theory of Roman origins of the western guilds to the theory of completely independent 
origins, J. Kulischer, Allgemeine Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit, 1 (Munich- 
Berlin, 1928), 181-192. Since then there has been a gradual and limited modification of this stand to 
the point where possibilities of continuity of Roman and similarity to Byzantine economic institu- 
tions are being reconsidered. G. Mickwitz, ‘‘Un probléme d’influence: Byzance et 1’économie de 
V’Occident mediéval,” Annales d’histoire économique et sociale, VIII (1936), 21-28. R. Lopez, op. cit., 
269-280, 295-296, comments on the elements of economic continuity and survival in Italy, and on 
the political activities of the guilds in eleventh-twelfth-century Italy. M. Postan, op. cit., 157-159, 
220-222, comments on the same phenomena in northern Europe. F. Délger, ‘‘Die friihbyzantinische 
und byzantinisch beeinflusste Stadt,” Atti de 3° Congresso Internazionale di Studi sull’ Alto Medioevo 
(Spoleto, 1958), 17-20, 32-33, on guilds and cities. B. Mend], “1.88 corporations byzantines,” By- 
zantinoslavica, XXII (1961), 301-319. V. Hrochova, “1.8 révolte des Zélotes ἃ Thessalonique et les 
communes italiennes,” Byzantinoslavica, XXII (1961), I-15. 

In the realm of Islam: G. von Grunebaum, Medieval Islam. A Study in Cultural Orientation, 2nd 
ed. (Chicago, 1953), 2-3, 8, and B. Lewis, The Arabs in History, 2nd ed. (London, 1954), 66, 86, 138-139, 
on economic, political, artistic, and intellectual continuity. On the elements of continuity in the cities, 
guilds, and the fiscal system, B. Lewis, ‘‘The Islamic Guilds,’ The Economic History Review, VIII 
(1937), 20-37; C. Cahen, “Zur Geschichte der stadtischen Gesellschaft im islamischen Orient des 
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Byzantine Snuoxpatia,® that is the political agitations and manifestations 
of the demos, the urban populace, has been for the past half century the 
central theme of a number of learned studies. In picking up this seemingly 
exhausted theme once more, this study will concentrate almost exclusively 
upon the intense political agitations and demonstrations that were character- 
istic of the Constantinopolitan scene in the eleventh century. The virulent 
participation of the urban populace in the political life of the empire is well 
known to the historian of Byzantium during the earlier centuries, especially 
from the fifth to the seventh, at which time the local urban groups, the so- 
called demes (militia) and the circus parties (Blues and Greens), were the 
vehicles of popular political expression.’ Similar activity seems to have burst 
forth in twelfth-century Constantinople when the citizenry raised an outcry 
against Italian economic domination.® Nicetas Choniates has recorded a vivid 
description of one such outbreak (that of May 2, 1171) which is particularly 
worthy of reference here: 


“The throngs of other cities rejoice in disorder and are with great dif- 
ficulty kept in hand. But the populace of the market place in Constantin- 
ople is the most disorderly of all, rejoicing in rashness and walking in 
crooked ways. As it is governed by different peoples® and because of the 


Mittelalters,’”’ Saeculum, IX (1958), 59-76; F. Délger, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der byzantinsichen Finanz- 
verwaltung besonders des 10. und 11. Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1927), 94. 

ὁ Consult the remarks of G. Bratianu, ““Empire et Démocratie ἃ Byzance,’ Byzantinische Zeit- 
schrift, XX XVII (1937), 87-91, on the meaning of the word δημοκρατία in Byzantine times. See also 
the detailed study of D. Xanalatos, Bulavtiv& Μελετήματα. Συμβολὴ els τὴν ἱστορίαν τοῦ βυζαντινοῦ 
λαοῦ (Athens, 1940). A. Kazhdan, ‘‘Sotsial’nyi sostav naselenifa vizantilskikh gorodov v IX—-X vwv.,” 
Vizantiskit Vremennik, VIII (1956), 87-90, and N. Skabalanovich, Vizantiiskoe gosudarstvo i tserkov’ 
v’ XI veke (St. Petersburg, 1884), 233-235, for a description of the make-up of the city populace. 

? The literature on the circus factions and demes is considerable, amongst the more important 
items of which are the following. A. Maricq, ‘‘Factions de cirque et partis populaires,” Bulletin de 
la Classe des Lettres, Académie royale de Belgique, XXXVI (1950), 396-421. A. Diakonov, Vizantiiskie 
demy i faktsii (τὰ μέρη) v V—VII vwv.,” Vizantiishit Sbornik, I (1945), 144-227. G. Manojlovié, “Le 
peuple de Constantinople,” Byzantion, VI (1936), 617-716. F. Dvornik, ‘The Circus Parties in By- 
zantium,” Byzantina-Metabyzantina, I (1946), 119-134; see also his remarks in The Photian Schism, 
History and Legend (Cambridge, 1948), 6-0. 

8 For details on the urban outbreaks in the twelfth century one may consult the studies of; F. 
Cognasso, Partiti politici e lotte dinastiche in Bizanzio alla morte di Manuele Comneno. Reale Accademia 
delle scienze di Torino, 1911-12 (Turin, 1912); F. Chalandon, Les Commnénes: Etudes sur l’empire by- 
zantin aux XI® et au XII® siécles (Paris, 1900-12); H. F. Brown, ‘‘The Venetians and the Venetian 
Quarter in Constantinople to the Close of the Twelfth Century,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, XL 
(1920), 68-88; E. Besta, La cattura dei Veneziani in Oriente (Feltre, 1920); M. Sitizidmov, ‘‘Vnutren- 
niafa politika Andronika Komnina i razgrom prigorodov Konstantinopolia v 1187 godu,” Vizantiiskit 
Vremennik, XII (1957), 58-74; A. Kazhdan, “‘Gorod i derevnia v Vizantii v XI-XII wv.,” Χ 119 Congres 
International des Etudes Byzantines, Rapports, I (Ohrid, 1961), 41-42. 

* The writings of the twelfth-century poet John Tzetzes bear colorful testimony to the polyglot 
nature of the Constantinopolitan population. In Chiliades, ed. T. Kiessling (Leipzig, 1826), lines 
360-369, he remarks both on the polyglot and corrupt nature of the citizens: 


Οὐ yap πάντων ἐστὶν duds θρόος, οὐδ’ ἴα γῆρυς, 

᾿Αλλὰ γλῶσσα μέμικται, πολύκλετττοι δ᾽ εἰσὶν ἄνδρες, 

Οἱ πόλιν γὰρ τὴν ἄνασσαν ναίοντες Κωνσταντίνου, 
Οὐχὶ μιᾶς φωνῆς εἰσὶ καὶ ἔθνους ἑνὸς μόνου, 

Μίξεις γλωσσῶν δὲ περισσῶν, ἄνδρες τῶν πολυκλέπτων, 
Κρῆτες καὶ Τοῦρκοι, ᾿Αλανοὶ, Ῥόδιοι τε καὶ Χῖοι, 
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variety of the trades, one may say that its mind is easily altered. But since 
the worst always wins out, and one scarcely finds amongst the sour grapes 
a ripe one, the populace of the market place upon whatever undertak- 
ing it embarks, does not do so reasonably, nor with good will, nor suitably. 
But at a mere word it disposes itself to rebellion and becomes more 
destructive than fire... accordingly, it suffers from an inconstancy of 
character and is untrustworthy. Nor are these people ever detected doing 
those things which are most advantageous to themselves, nor were they 
ever persuaded by others who counselled them for their own good. But 
they always do those things which are detrimental. . .. Their indifference to 
the rulers is preserved in them as if it were inborn. Him whom today 
they raise as legal magistrate, this same one next year they will tear to 
pieces. They do not perform these things with any logic, but through 
simple-mindedness and ignorance.’’!4 


It would be strange indeed, however, if between the seventh and the twelfth 
centuries the inhabitants of the largest and wealthiest city in Europe (with a 


᾿“Απλῶς ἔθνους τοῦ σύμπαντος, τῶν ἁπασῶν χωροῦντες, 
“Atravtes οἱ κλεπτίσεροι καὶ κεκιβδηλευμένοι, 
Χειροτονοῦνται ἅγιοι τῇ πόλει Κωνσταντίνου. 

Ω τῆς τοσαύτης ὕβρεως ἀνθρώποις τῶν ἀσκόπων. 


The verses edited by G. Moravesik in ‘“‘Barbarische Sprachreste in der Theogonie des Johannes Tzetzes,”’ 
Byzantinisch-neugriechische Jahrbicher, VII (1930), 356-357, are of particular interest in this respect, 
for they reflect again the variety of tongues to be heard on the streets of Constantinople. Tzetzes 
boasts to the reader that he can address a person in seven languages, and what is more he implies 
that he can speak each with a good accent: 


»kal Σκύθην Σκύθαις εὕροις pe, Λατῖνον τοῖς Λατίνοις 
καὶ πᾶσιν ἄλλοις ἔθνεσιν ὡς ἕνα γένους τούτων. 


καὶ Σκύθην ἀσπαζόμενος οὕτω προσαγορεύω" 
σαλαμαλὲκ ἀλτὴ (--) σαλαμαλὲκ ἀλτοὔγετπ. 


καὶ Πέρσαις πάλιν περσικῶς οὕτω προσαγορεύω" 
ἀσὰν χαῖς κουρούπαρζα χαντάζαρ xapavTaon. 


τῷ δὲ Actives προσφωνῶ κατὰ Λατίνων γλῶσσαν’ 
βένε βενέστι δόμινε, βένε βενέστι φράτερ, 

οὖνδε ἐς ἔτ δεκούαλε προβίντζια βενέστι; 

κόμοδο, φράτερ, βενέστι ἰνίσταν τζιβιτάτεμ; 
πεδόνε, καβα(λλάλριους, περμάρε, Bis μοράρ(!); 


τοῖς ᾿Αλανοῖς προσφθέγγομαι κατὰ τὴν τούτων γλῶσσαν" 
ταπαγχὰς μέσφιλι χοινὰ κορθιν (—---) 

τὸ pdpvetly κίντζι μέσφιλι καιτερφουὰί ---) οὔγγε. 

τοῖς δ᾽ *Apawiv ἀραβικῶς (------- προσ(λέγωλ)" 
ἀλενταμὸρ βενένεντε σιτὴ μουλὲ σετιάχα. 

πάλιν τοῖς Ρῶς ὡς ἔχουσιν ἔθος προσαγορεύω" 

τὸ σδρᾶ πράτε, σέστριτζα καὶ (τὸ) δόβρα δένη λέγω" 

τοῖς 8’ ἄρ᾽ Ἑβραίοις προσφνῶς ἑβραϊκῶς προσλέγω" 
μεμακωμένε βηθφαγὴ βεελζεβοὺλ τιμαῖε, 

ἕβερ ἐργαμ μαρὰν ἀθὰ βεζὲκ εἰστοχωί----).᾽᾿ 


10 This line would imply that the citizens played an active role in the appointment and removal of 
governmental officials. 

11 Nicetas Choniates, Historia, ed. 1. Bekker (Bonn, 1835) (hereafter, Nicetas Choniates), 304-305. 
Choniates is the single most important text for the events concerning Byzantine urban violence in 
the twelfth century. 
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population of perhaps 500,000)! had failed to leave any significant record in 
the pages of history as to their political existence. As a matter of fact, one 
does see in the tenth- and above all in the eleventh-century Byzantine chroni- 
clers, as well as in the somewhat later Arab chronicle of Ibn al-Athir, abundant 
testimony to the fact that the Constantinopolitans had not abandoned their 
time honored taste for strife, rebellion, and riot. The citizenry of the capital 
played important roles in the deposition of four emperors (Michael V, Michael VI, 
Michael VII, Nicephorus Botaniates), and it becomes evident from the sources 
that the emperors attempted, increasingly, to win the support of the urbanites 
by extensive grants and favors. 

What is most interesting is the fact that the heart of all this urban political 
activity seems to have been the vast guild system of the city, as will soon 
become apparent. It would seem extraordinary that this connection between 
the artisan class and the eleventh-century urban disturbances should have been 
neglected by the social historian of Byzantium, for, as was mentioned earlier, 
the connections between urban violence and guilds have been described in 
detail by historians of the mediaeval West as well as by the historians of 
mediaeval Islam. The Byzantine guilds, though they too have been studied in 
a number of significant monographs and articles, have been studied primarily 
from the point of view of their economic significance and organization. J. B. 


12 A. Andreades, “1.8 montant du budget de l’empire byzantin,” Revue des études grecques, XXXIV 
(1921), 29. See also the remarks of P. Charanis in his review of G. Downey, Constantinople in the Age 
of Justinian (Oklahoma, 1960), in Speculum, XXXVI (1961), 477-478, where he defends this more 
generous estimate of the city’s population. 

18 The literature on the guilds and tradesmen is extensive and scattered throughout a wide variety 
of periodicals. A satisfactory monograph on this vast and complex subject is still lacking. It is hoped 
that the following bibliography, though not complete, will be of some use. F. I. Uspenskii, ‘“Konstan- 
tinopol’skii eparkh,”’ Izviéstita russkago arkheologicheskago instituta v Konstantinopolié, IV, 2 (1899), 
79-104. J. Nicole, Le livre du préfet ou l’édit de V'empereuy Léon le sage sur les corporations de Constan- 
tinople (Mémoire de l'Institut National Genevois, XVIII) (Geneva-Basel, 1894). H. Gehrig, ‘“Das 
Zunftwesen Konstantinopels im X Jahrhundert,’ Hildebrands Jahrbiicher μὰν Nationalékonomie und 
Statistik, 93 (1909), 577-596. A. Stéckle, Spatrémische und byzantinische Ziinjte Klio, Beiheft 9 (Leipzig, 
1911); reviewed by E. Meyer, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XXI (1912), 531-535, and by Bezobrazov, 
Vizanttiskit Vremennik, XVIII (1911), 30-38, 2nd pagination. ἘΣ. Chernousov, ‘‘Rimskie i vizantilskie 
tsekhi,” Zhurnal ministerstua narodnago prosviéshcheniia, 52 (Sept. 1914), 154-178. A. Rudakov, 
Ocherki vizantiiskot kul’tury po dannym grecheskoi agiografii (Moscow, 1917), 120ff. C. Macri, L’Organisa- 
tion de l’6conomie urbaine dans Byzance sous la dynastie de Macédoine (Paris, 1925); reviewed by F. 
Délger, Byzantinisch-neugriechische Jahrbiicher, V (1927), 235-243, and by F. Ganshof, Byzantion, 
IV (1927), 658-660. T. Begleres, ““Ανακοίνωσις περὶ ἐμπορικῶν σωματείων ἢ συστημάτων παρὰ βυζαντινῶν 
καὶ περὶ ταβουλαρίων,᾽᾿ ᾿Επετηρὶς Ἑταιρείας Βυζαντινῶν Σπουδῶν, VII (1930), 414-416. 6. Zora, Le cor- 
povrazioni bizantine (Rome, 1931); reviewed by G. Ostrogorsky, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XXXIII 
(1933), 380-395, where he includes a considerable bibliography on the Book of the Prefect. A. Christ- 
ophilopoulos, Τὸ Ἐπαρχικὸν βιβλίον Λέοντος τοῦ Σοφοῦ καὶ ai ouvtexvicn ἐν Βυζαντίῳ (Athens, 1935); 
reviewed by G. Mickwitz, Byzantinisch-neugriechische Jahrbiicher, XII (1936), 368-375. Mickwitz, “Un 
probléme d’influence: Byzance et l’économie de l’Occident médiéval,” Annales d’histoive économique 
et sociale, VIII (1936), 21-28. Mickwitz, Die Kartellfunktionen der Ziinfte (Helsingfors, 1936); reviewed 
by H. Seeveking, Deutsche Literaturzeitung, LIX (1938), 928-930. D. Ghinnis, “Τὸ ἐπαρχικὸν βιβλίον 
καὶ οἱ νόμοι ᾿Ιουλιανοῦ τοῦ ᾿Ασκαλωνίτου,᾽" Ἐπετηρὶς Ἑταιρείας Βυζαντινῶν Σπουδῶν, XIII (1937), 181-1οτ. 
L. Bréhier gives a review of literature on the Book of the Prefect in Revue historique, CLXXXIV (1938), 
355-358. A. Christophilopoulos, “Ζητήματα τινὰ ἐκ τοῦ ἐπαρχικοῦ βιβλίου," Ἑλληνικά, ΧΙ (1939), 
125-136. R. 5. Lopez, ‘‘Silk Industry in the Byzantine Empire,” Speculum, XX (1945), 1-42; reviewed 
by A. Kazhdan, Vizantiiskit Vremennik, Τ11 (1950), 290-293. P. Koukoules, Βυζαντινῶν Bios καὶ 
πολιτισμός, IT, x (Athens, 1948), 179-249. M. Sitizitimov, Kniga Eparkha. Ustavy vizantitskikh tsekhov 
& v. (Sverdlovsk, 1949); reviewed by A. Kazhdan and M. Zaborov, Vizantiiskit Vremennik, V (1952), 
273-276. Siziumov, “Remeslo i torgovlfa v Konstantinopole v nachale X v.,”” Vizantiiskit Vremennik, 
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Bury came close to discovering the relationship of guilds and violence in 
Byzantium many decades ago. But he misinterpreted a critical text. He 
recognized that the text in question referred to political activity on the part 
of certain urban groups, the étoipeia, which he translated to mean private 
political clubs. As we shall see, the phrase referred to the public guilds. And 
this puts into bold relief one of the basic difficulties of the problem, that of 
semantics. For many of the terms used in the texts are ambiguous and vague, 
and could refer not only to guilds but to organizations in general. 


THE GUILDS PRIOR TO THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 


What do we know, if anything, of the Byzantine guilds prior to the eleventh 
century that might suggest their political potential? First there are the scat- 
tered references in the chronicles which, because of the extraordinary nature 
of a particular event, the chronicler has chosen to record. That is to say, very 
little has been preserved. These meagre sources are supplemented by the Book 
of the Eparch, The Book of Ceremonies, and the lives of the saints. 


I. Political Activities 


We have records of ‘‘political’’ activity amongst the guildsmen as far back 
as the reign of Justinian I, when members of the jewelers guild, the argyro- 
pratai, plotted to assassinate the emperor and to this end supplied their ac- 
complices with fifty pounds of gold (3,600 nomismata).!® In 623 Heraclius left 
Constantinople, accompanied by a formal procession, to greet the Avar Khan 


IV (1951), 11-41. S. Runciman, “Byzantine Trade and Industry,” Cambridge Economic History, ed. by 
M. Postan and E. Rich (Cambridge, 1952), 86-118. A. Kazhdan, ‘‘Tsekhi i gosudarstvennye masterskie 
v Konstantinopole v IX—X wv.,” Vizantiiskit Vremennik, VI (1953), 132-155. G. Spyridakis, “Τὸ ἔργον 
τοῦ μιτωτοῦ κατὰ τὸ ᾽᾿Επαρχικὸν βιβλίον Λέοντος τοῦ Zopot,”” Mélanges, ed. by O. et P. Merlier, II (Athens, 
1953), 417-423. P. Nasledova, ‘‘Remeslo i torgovlia Fessaloniki kontsa IX— nachala X v. po dannym 
Ioanna Kameniaty,” Vizantiiskit Vremennik, VIII (1956), 61-84. I. Fihman, ‘‘K kharakteristike 
korporatsii vizantiiskogo Egipta,” Vizantiishit Vremennik, XVII (1960), 17~27. A. Kazhdan, Devevnia 
i gorod v Vizantii IX-X vv. (Moscow, 1960), 301 ff. B. Mendl, “Les corporations byzantines (Οἱ μὴ ἐν 
τῇ ἀπογραφῇ ὄντες), Byzantinoslavica, XXII (1961), 309-319, includes some recent bibliography by 
Loos, as well as useful comments. In Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, the following articles, amongst 
others, are of use; ‘‘Monopole,” ‘Industrie,’ “Collegium,” ‘‘Berufsverein,” and “Naviculari.”” Un- 
fortunately some of the recent Soviet literature has not been available to me, as for instance; M. 
Sfazfimov, “Ὁ pravovom polozhenii rabov v Vizantii,”” Uchenye zapiski sverdlovskogo gosudarstven- 
nogo pedagogicheshogo instituta, II (1955), as well as a second article by the same author on Julian 
the Ascalonite in Uchenye zapiski Ural’ shogo universiteta, XX XVIII (1960), I, 3-34, and a third article 
in the same journal, XXV (1958), 147-173, on hired labor. Nor have I yet seen the study of V. Shand- 
rovskaia, on the crafts in thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Byzantium in Issledovanie po istorii 
kultury narodov Vostoka (Moscow-Leningrad, 1960). In recent years various articles in Voprosy I storii 
(no. 10 [1958], 91; no. 3 [1959], 112-113) have given a rapid survey of the literature which has been 
published on this subject in the Soviet Union. Since this article went to press there has appeared the 
interesting article of E. Frances, “L’Etat et les métiers ἃ Byzance,”’ Byzantinoslavica, XXIII (1962), 
231-249. 

4 J. B. Bury, Selected Essays (Cambridge, 1930), 207-208. The texts were Joannes Zonaras, Annales, 
ed. by T. Biittner-Wobst, III (Bonn, 1897) (hereafter all texts are of the Bonn edition unless otherwise 
stated), 664, and Cedrenus, IT, 635. 

15 Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. by C. de Boor, I (Leipzig, 1883) (hereafter, Theophanes), 237-238. 
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in Thrace. We are told that the guildsmen participated in this procession 
alongside the nobles, clergy, and demesmen.’® In 695, when Justinian II 
equipped a large fleet and sent it on an expedition to Cherson, he drafted 
guildsmen, demesmen, and senators to augment the military catalogues.!” In 
775 Leo IV associated his son Constantine VI in the imperial power and had 
the officials and citizens swear an oath on the relics of the Holy Cross to accept 
as emperor only his offspring. Those who swore the oath were the thematic 
officials, the senate, the guards, the citizens, and the guildsmen.!8 Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus remarks that when the enemy appears before the walls of 
the city, the military contingents in the city and the guilds are to assume the 
military defense of Constantinople.!* These few passages imply, in one case 
at least, that the guildsmen did indulge actively in political life. At the same 
time the recourse of the emperors to the guildsmen for military, ceremonial, 
and dynastic purposes implies that they were a real force in the society of the 
capital. 


2. Wealthy Guildsmen 


The texts reveal that guildsmen often managed to accumulate considerable 
wealth. Sozomenus relates that when the Gothic general Gainas entered 
Constantinople he intended to plunder the shops of the argyropratai because 
of their great wealth. But as the guildsmen got wind of the barbarian’s inten- 
tions, they removed their goods from the shops and hid them.!® The chronicler 
Theophanes records the fact that the wife of Justin II, the Empress Sophia, 
dissolved all debts owed to the argyropratai by the citizens. As these were 
very extensive, the citizens acknowledged Sophia as a great benefactress. 


16 Chronicon Paschale, I, 712. “ἀλλὰ yap Kal ἐργαστηριακῶν καὶ δημοτῶν ἐξ ἑκατέρου μέρους καὶ 
πλήθους ἄλλου οὐκ ὀλίγου. 

™ Theophanes, I, 377. “πᾶσαν ναῦν δρομώνων τε καὶ τριηρῶν καὶ σκαφῶν μυριαγωγῶν καὶ ἁλιάδων καὶ 
ἕως χελανδίων, ἀπτὸ διανομῆς τῶν οἰκούντων τὴν πόλιν συγκλητικῶν τε καὶ ἐργαστηριακῶν καὶ δημοτῶν καὶ 
παντὸς ὀφφικίου.᾽᾿ Nicephorus, Breviarium, ed. by C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1880) (hereafter, Nicephorus), 
Ρ. 44. “ναῦς πολὺ πλείστας Kal διαφόρους συναγείρας, ἐμβιβάσας Trap’ αὐτοῦ ἄχρις els ἑκατὸν χιλιάδας ἀριθμὸν 
ἀνδρῶν, εἰδότας ἔκ τε τῶν στρατιωτικῶν καταλόγων, ἔτι δὲ καὶ τοῦ γεωργικοῦ καὶ τῶν βαναυσικῶν τεχνῶν 
τῶν τε ἐκ τῆς συγκλήτου βουλῆς καὶ τοῦ τῆς πόλεως δήμου." 

18 Theophanes, I, 449. “καὶ ὥμοσε πᾶς ὁ λαὸς εἰς τὰ τὶμια καὶ ζωοποιὰ ξύλα, of τε τῶν θεμάτων καὶ τῆς 
συγκλήτου καὶ τῶν ἔσω ταγμάτων καὶ τῶν πολιτῶν πάντων καὶ ἐργαστηριακῶν, τοῦ μὴ δέξασθαι βασιλέα 
ἐκτὸς Λέοντος καὶ Κωνσταντίνου καὶ τοῦ σπέρματος αὐτῶν, καὶ ἐποιήσαν ἔγγραφα καθῶς ὥμοσαν ἰδιόχειρα 
αὐτῶν. 

198 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caeremoniis, ed. by I. Reiske, I (Bonn, 1829) (hereafter, De 
Caeremonits-Bonn), 449. “ἀπαριθμῆσαι τὸν λαόν, ὅσοι Te ὑπὸ τὰ τάγματά εἶσι τῆς πόλεως καὶ ὅσοι ὑπὸ τὸν 
ὕπαρχον, καὶ τούτους προορίζειν καθ’ ἑαυτόν, ἐν ποίῳ μέρει ἕκαστον τούτων τῶν συστημάτων φυλάξει τὴν πόλιν 
ἐν καιρῷ ἐπιδημίας ἐχθρῶν.᾿᾿ This passage could possibly refer to the guilds. M. Sitizitimov has so interpreted 
the passage, “‘Remeslo i torgovlia v Konstantinopole v nachale X v.,” Vizantiiskii Vremennik, IV 
(1951), 40. 

19 Sozomenus, Patrologia Graeca, LXVII (Paris, 1864), 1524. 

20 Theophanes, I, 242. The argyropratai appear more frequently in the sources than do most of 
the other guildsmen. See Tipucitus, ed. by F. Délger, Studi e Testi, LI (1929), xi, 1; xix, 1. Also, their 
guild seems to be the only one which emerges from the sources with a personality. Nicetas Choniates, 
156-157, relates that during the visit of the Seljuk Sultan Kilij Arslan to Constantinople, the Emperor 
Manuel I took him to see the games at the hippodrome. One of the scheduled performances was to 
have been a flight through the air from a high tower by a Muslim garbed in a sail-like garment. How- 
ever, the flight failed and the Muslim was killed, much to the distress of the Sultan and his Turks, 
but to the merriment of the Greeks. Afterwards, when any of the Turks appeared in the agora the 
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We have yet another anecdote in Theophanes concerning the wealth of a 
member of the candlemakers’ guild, a cerularius. During the course of his 
financial exactions Nicephorus I had a cerularius brought to court and forced 
him to declare the extent of his wealth, which amounted to I00 pounds of 
gold (7,200 nomismata). The Emperor confiscated the greater part of the gold, 
leaving the candlemaker only 100 nomismata.*! One is better able to grasp the 
true significance of the man’s wealth by comparing it with the salary of the 
strategus. The highest paid stvategus, or general, in the Byzantine army receiv- 
ed forty pounds of gold a year. Thus we see that guildsmen could become 
very wealthy from their trades. As will become clear at a later point, this 
wealth was an important factor in the social fluidity of a number of the guilds- 
men as well as in their political importance. In the eleventh century there are 
examples of a patriarch, a general,” two emperors,”’ and a high administrative 
official who were of families with guild or artisan backgrounds.*4 


3. Organization-Book of the Eparch 


The only document which deals specifically and exclusively with the guilds 
of Constantinople is the well-known Book of the Eparch.® Unfortunately, this 


argyrocopoi no sooner caught sight of them than they began to ridicule them and to strike their tables 
loudly. For the greater context of this “flying” story, see L. White, ‘‘Eilmer of Malmesbury, an 
Eleventh-Century Aviator,” Technology and Culture, II, 2 (1961), 98ff. Leo Gramaticus, 121-122, 
records a humorous incident in which a “‘chemist”’ defrauds the argyropratai. 

21 Theophanes, I, 487-488. 

22 Such would seem to be the case from the verse edited by S. Lampros. “Τὰ tm ἀριθμὸν PIZ’ 
καὶ PI’ κατάλοιτπα,᾽᾽ Νέος Ἑλληνομνήμων, XVI (1922), 45. 

Tot αὐτοῦ els στρατηγὸν Κηρουλάριον. 
Καὶ σὺ στρατηγὸς κηροπώλου παιδίον, 
οὗ καὶ τὸ ρῶ πέφευγεν ἐκ τῶν ρημάτων, 
ποίαν φρόνησιν ἢ λόγον κεκτημένος. 
Ὅμως κατεῖδον δαίμονα, στρατηγέτην 
καὶ κηροπώλην ἕν βλέψαι μόνον θέλω, 
καὶ Χαβδᾶν αὐτὸν ἐν μέσῃ Βυζαντίδι 
καὶ σῖτον ὀκτὼ τὸν μέδιμνον χρυσίων. 

28 The members of the Paphlagonian dynasty obviously had some connection with the artisan class. 

24 The twelfth-century literary figure Ptochoprodromus has left us an interesting poem which is 
as informative in regard to the economic well-being of the artisan class as it is humorous in depicting 
the poverty of the intellectuals and scribes. The poet begins by telling the reader that he studied 
letters in obedience to his father’s admonitions. But now arrived at man’s estate, with vast literary 
learning and talent, Ptochoprodromus complains (to no less a person than his patron the Emperor) 
that he is starving to death. In contrast to the penurious income of his own profession, the trades of 
the tailor, cobbler, baker, seller of whey, etc. enable these artisans to eat veritable banquets. The food 
larders of the latter are plentifully stocked with tunny and mackerel, and their daily meals include 
tripe, Vlach cheese, stew, marinated roasts, boiled dishes, wine, pure wheat bread, etc. Ptochoprod- 
romus concludes by anathematizing the day on which, as a young boy, he had been turned over to 
the grammarians. He informs the Emperor that should his neighbor seek advice as to his son’s educa- 
tion, he (the poet) will advise the father to have the son taught the trade of a cobbler. The facts and 
sentiments are not unfamiliar to twentieth-century society! See the text in D. Hesseling and H. Pernot, 
Chrestomathie Néo-Hellénique (Paris, 1925), 42-46. 

25 The Book of the Eparch was edited by J. Nicole, Le livre du préfet (Geneva, 1894). T. Zepos 
reproduced the text in Jus Graecoromanum, II (Athens, 1931), 369-392. There are translations in 
English by A. E. R. Boak, ‘““The Book of the Prefect,” 7 ournal of Economic and Business History, 
I (1929), 597-618, and also by E. H. Freshfield, Roman Law in the Later Roman Empire (Cambridge, 
1938). There is an annotated translation in Russian by M. Sitiziumov, Kniga Eparkha. Ustavy vizantit- 
skikh tsekhov X v. (Sverdlovsk, 1949). For other literature, footnote 13 supra. 
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tenth-century compilation is not a collection of guild statutes, but rather a 
collection of state ordinances pertaining to certain trades. The Book of the Eparch 
regulates the relationship between these select guilds and the state and the 
populace of Constantinople. It mentions nineteen guilds; tabularioi (notaries), 
argyropratat (jewelers), trapezitai (bankers), vestiopratai (dealersinsilk garments), 
prandiopratai (dealers in Syrian silks), metaxopratai (dealers in raw silk), 
catartariot (silk spinners), sericariot (silk weavers), othontopratat (dealers in linen), 
myvepsot (dealers in perfume), cerulariot (candle-makers), saponopratai (soap- 
makers), saldamarviot (grocers), lorotomoz (leather cutters), macellariot (butchers) 
choiremporot (dealers in pork), ichthyopratai (fishmongers), artopoioi (bakers), 
and capeloi (innkeepers).?6 It is obvious that this list contains the most highly 
esteemed guilds and those that were essential to the business and provision- 
ing of the capital. 

Though the Book of the Eparch is not specifically concerned with the in- 
ternal organization of a guild itself, one may examine the regulations govern- 
ing the corporation of the ¢abularioi with some profit. To enter the guild, the 
initiate had to learn the forty titles of the Prochivon by heart and also the 
sixty titles of the Basilica. He had also to pass an examination in this before 
a meeting of the guild, at which time his candidacy for entrance was accompa- 
nied by the testimonies of witnesses as to his worthiness. He was elected by 
the vote of the guildsmen and their chief, the primicerius. Part of the cere- 
mony is described in the Book of the Eparch. 

“The election of the candidate shall be carried out as follows. After 
the hearing of the witnesses and the examination, he shall present himself 
wearing a cloak before the most glorious Prefect of the City, accompanied 
by the guild of the notaries and the primicerius. These shall swear before 
God and by the safety of the emperors that he is being enrolled in the 
order not through any favor, influence, family connections, or friendship, 
but by reason of his good conduct, knowledge, ability, and general fitness. 
After the oaths have been taken, by means of a sign the Prefect in office 
shall elect him in the prefectural bureau, and he shall be enrolled in the 
guild and numbered among the notaries. Then he shall go to the church 
which is nearest his residence, while all the notaries wear their cloaks, and, 
doffing his cloak and donning a white surplice, shall be consecrated by a 
prayer of the priest. He shall be escorted on his way by all the notaries 
clad in their cloaks, while the primicerius himself holds a censer and directs 


38 The question has arisen whether other guilds existed aside from those mentioned in the Book 
of the Eparch. Basilica, LIV, vi, 6-16 (Zepos edition), seem to provide a positive answer to the ques- 
tion, ᾿Αργυροκόποι, σκυτοτόμοι, χρυσοχόοι, ζωγράφοι, μαρμαράριοι are listed amongst the various occupa- 
tions. Since the first three are mentioned as having guilds in the Book of the Eparch, it would seem 
that the grouping of all of them together in the Basilica would imply that all had guilds. Stéckle, 
op. cit., says that it is impossible to determine from the Book of the Eparch whether there were guilds 
other than the nineteen mentioned in the heads of the chapters. Christophilopoulos, op. cit., p. 9, 
repeats this judgement. But the Book of the Eparch does furnish evidence that there were guilds other 
than those of the chapter headings: In chap. xiv, para. 2, we find two other guilds, that of the 
μαλακατάριοι (the softeners of leather), and of the βυρσοδέψαι (tanners). See also the remarks of B. 
Mend], loc. cit., 303. 
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the fumes towards him, the newly elect, who carries the Bible openly 
before him; this signifying that his ways shall be made straight as the 
incense ascending before the face of God. In this glorious fashion he shall 
proceed to the seat to which he has been allotted and then return home 
with the same pomp, there to feast and rejoice with his associates.’’?” 

The newly elected member had to pay to the primicerius three nomismata 
as initiation fee, and to each of the tabularioi one nomisma. He also had to 
contribute six nomismata for table expenses. No member of the guild could be 
absent from imperial processions when the eparch commanded them to parti- 
cipate, as absence from such processions drew a fine of four ceratza. When the 
chief of the guild, the primicerius, was no longer able to perform his func- 
tions he had to retire and was then given a pension. Though the eparch ap- 
pointed the ranking tabularius to replace him, here the members of the guild 
could exercise some choice. For if they did not want the primicerius chosen by 
the eparch, they could declare him unworthy, and the eparch would choose 
the second or third in line for the office. Amongst the duties of the primicerius 
was that of adjudicating minor disputes between the members of the guild. 
The Book of the Eparch also regulates the salaries of the tabulariot. A tabularius 
received twelve ceratia in drawing up any contract in which the subject matter 
was not worth more than 100 nomismata. If the value exceeded this sum, then 
he received one nomisma. If the value far exceeded 100 nomismata, he received 
two nomismata. No member of the guild could employ a secretary without 
first presenting him to the primicerius and the guild, and obtaining their ap- 
proval. Finally, whenever a member of the guild died, he was buried by the 
guild. Any member of the corporation who was absent from the funeral proces- 
sion paid a fine of six ceratia.*8 

The provisions governing the remainder of the guilds are not quite so ex- 
tensive. Most of them seem to have had similar ceremonies of initiation, and 
the duties of the heads of the guilds were more or less similar. One of the more 
interesting features of these regulations is the exclusion of the nobles or 
archontes from participation in many of the trades of the guilds.” 

Without going into any further detail, it should be pointed out that these 
regulations reveal a guild system, descended from that of the fourth century, 
which created a certain cohesive and corporate spirit among the members of 
an individual guild, and perhaps among the guilds themselves. And though all 
were, theoretically, under the close supervision of the prefect of the city, they 
held certain internal administrative and judicial power in their own hands. 


4. Topographical Location of the Guilds 


The location of the guild establishments in the city is an important factor 
in considering the political potential of these groups. Fortunately the sources 
are much more ample here than they have been in the preceding considera- 


2? Boak, loc, cit., 601. 
28 Book of the Eparch, 1. 
29 Book of the Eparch, V, 4; VI, το. 
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tions. The Book of the Eparch specifies that the argyropratai could carry on 
their business only in their workshops on the Mese.®® Theophanes indicates 
that their shops stretched along the Mese from the Forum of Constantine to 
the Palace of Lausus.®! The chalcopratai had their shops near the western door 
of St. Sophia.®? The fur-dealers had their shops in the Forum of Constantine,®8 
while the slave-dealers had their establishments near the bakeries.*4 The 
artopotot had their bakeries between the Forum of Constantine and the Forum 
of Theodosius along the Mese.** The candle-makers had their shops in the 
forum and also in the church of St. Sophia.%6 

The life of St. Andrew the Fool is of particular interest in this connection, 
for it takes place in the milieu of the guilds, shops, and working people. We 
find mention of innkeepers and saldamarioi (grocers) in the antiforum, and of 
the prostitution establishments near the Forum of Constantine and the arto- 
poleia3” The Book of the Eparch says of the saldamarioit that they were to 
have their shops all over the city so that the provisioning of the inhabitants 
would be facilitated.3* It also includes a rather interesting specification con- 
cerning the place of business of the myrepsot. 

“They shall place their show tables with the containers in a line extend- 
ing from the sacred image of Christ our Lord which is by the Chalce up 
to the Milestone, so that these may send forth a savory aroma befitting 
the image, and make pleasant the porches of the palace.’’9 

It is obvious that a considerable portion of the shops and warehouses of 
the guilds was located along the triumphal boulevard of Constantinople, the 
so-called Mese, and in the Milion in the vicinity of the palace. So in more 
recent times the great covered bazar of Istanbul was not too far from the 
saray of the Ottoman sultans. By their location and concentration in the 
administrative and commercial heart of the city, the guildsmen could and did 
convulse not only the economic life of the city but the political life of the 
whole of the empire. 


5. Munera 


Another aspect of the relationship of the guilds to the government is ap- 
parent in the fact that a number of these groups was still, as in the fourth 
century, responsible for certain munera. The Book of Ceremonies of Cons- 


30 Book of the Eparch, II, 11. 

31 Theophanes, I, 184. 

82 R. Janin, Constantinople Byzantine (Paris, 1950), 97-98. 

88 Theophanes Continuatus, 420. 

34 Pseudo-Codinus, 50. 

86 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, ed. A. Vogt, I (Paris, 1935) (hereafter, De Caeri- 
montis-Vogt), 44-51. 

36 Theophanes Continuatus, 420. 

3? Vita Andreae, Acta Sanctorum, Mati Tomus Sextus (Paris-Rome, 1866), appendix, 2-14. 

38 Book of the Eparch, XIII,1. 

38 Boak, loc. cit., 611. 

40 On this street, consult R. Guilland, ““Autour du Livre des Cérémonies de Constantin VII Por- 
phyrogenéte,” Actes du 719 Congrés International D’Etudes Byzantines, II (Paris, 1951), 171-182. 
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tantine VII gives a number of details concerning the guilds in the imperial 
processions of the tenth century. In the processions of the emperors from the 
palace to St. Sophia the guilds of the vestiopratat and of the argyropratat 
were responsible for adorning the tvibunalium with purple silk cloths, and gold 
and silver objects. And all of the guilds of the city, under the leadership of 
the eparch, took part in the procession.41 The court ceremonial prescribed 
that emperors returning to the capital after a period of absence were to pro- 
ceed to the church of the Holy Apostles, then through the Mese to the palace. 
On their way from the church to the palace they were received along the 
Mese by the eparch and all the guilds.” 

In the official reception given the Arab ambassadors from Tarsus by Con- 
stantine VII and Romanus II, the argyropratai, under the direction of the 
eparch, were responsible for the decoration of the tribunalium with silk cloths 
and objects of gold and silver. Not only were the guildsmen responsible for 
the decoration of the tribunalium, but the members of the guilds and their 
officers were present in the évibunalium during the reception. The archontes or 
chiefs of the guilds wore the six platonica chlanidia of the secreticot, while the 
others wore the white chlanidia of the tagmata.® 

That these guildsmen were members of the public guilds and not of the 
imperial workshops within the palace is demonstrated by two facts. First 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus mentions that they were under the direction of 
the eparch. According to the Basilica and to the Cletorologion of Philotheus, 
the public guilds were under the jurisdiction of the eparch. And in these 
processions and receptions the guilds mentioned are under the prefect or 
eparch of the city. The craftsmen of the imperial workshops were under a 
separate official.4® Secondly, Constantine Porphyrogenitus distinguishes be- 
tween the public and imperial craftsmen by referring to the latter as βασιλικοί 
and by usually referring to their workshops as βασιλικὰ ἐργοδόσια, while the 
workshops of the public guilds were generally ἐργαστήρια. 46 It was certain of 


41 De Caerimoniis-Vogt, I, 9. “αὐτὸ γὰρ τὸ τριβουνάλιον κατακοσμοῦσιν of τε βεστιοπράται Kal ἀργυ- 
ροπράται διά τε βλαττίων καὶ λοιπῶν ἐντίμων ἁπλωμάτων τε καὶ πέπλων, καὶ μὴν διά τε χρυσῶν καὶ ἀργυρῶν 
παντοίων σκευῶν τοῦτο καταγλαΐζουσιν.... καὶ μὴν καὶ τὰ συστήματα τῆς πόλεως καὶ οἱ περὶ τὸν ὕπαρχον 
ὀφφικιάλιοι, μετὰ καὶ τοῦ συμπόνου καὶ τοῦ λογοθέτου τοῦ πραιτωρίου.᾽᾿ 

42 De Caerimoniis-Bonn, I, 497--498. “ὡς δὲ εἰσῆλθεν εἰς τὴν μέσην... .τάξις τῶν ἑπάρχων καὶ τοῦ 
ἐπάρχου, ἀργυροπράται καὶ πάντες πραγματευταί, καὶ πᾶν σύστημα.᾽᾿ 

43 De Caerimoniis-Bonn, I, 572, 579. “ἱστέον, ὅτι τὸ τριβουνάλιον ἐξώπλισεν ὁ ὕπαρχος κατὰ τὸ εἰωθὸς 
τῆς προελεύσεως ἀπό τε βλαττίων ἁπλωμάτων καὶ σενδὲς καὶ ἀπὸ ἔργων χρυσῶν καὶ χυμευτῶν καὶ ἀναγλύφων 
ἀργυρῶν, δηλονότι τῶν ἀργυροπρατῶν ταῦτα παρεχόντων.᾽᾽ ,,ἐν δὲ τῷ τριβουναλίῳ ἔστη ἔνθεν κἀκεῖθεν ἡ 
πολιτικὴ μετὰ τῶν συστημάτων καὶ τῶν ἰδίων ἀρχόντων, φορούντων τῶν μὲν ἀρχόντων τὰ ἕξ χλανίδια τῶν 
σεκρετικῶν τὰ πλατώνια, οἱ δὲ λοιποὶ πάντες τὰ λευκὰ χλανίδια τῶν ταγματικῶν.᾽᾽ 

On other munera, see P. Koukoules, of. cit., IV, 339ff. Cedrenus, II, 300, for a brilliant reception 
given an Iberian prince in the agora. 

“4 J. B. Bury, The Imperial Administrative System in the Ninth Century, with a Revised Text of 
the Kletorologion of Philotheos (London, 1911) (hereafter, Philotheos), 131, 71. Basilica, VI, iv, 13. 
“πάντα τὰ ἐν Κωνσταντινουπόλει σωματεῖα καὶ of πολῖται καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ δήμου παντὸς ἐπάρχῳ τῆς πόλεως 
ὑπόκεινται. Peiva, LI, 29. “οἱ τῶν τεχνῶν τῷ ἐπάρχῳ ὑπόκεινται.᾽᾿ 

45 De Caerimoniis-Bonn, I, 720. ‘... τῷ δὲ ἐπὶ τοῦ εἰδικοῦ λόγου... ἄρχοντες τῶν ἐργοδοσίων, ἑβδο- 
μάριοι καὶ μειζότεροι τῶν ἐργοδοσίων.᾿᾿ 

46 My colleague Prof. Lopez has, I think, erred in his identification of the imperial ‘‘guilds” (he 
says the “public” and “‘imperial”’ guilds are one and the same thing) with what he calls the δημόσια 

σώματα. These public or imperial guilds are, he says, differentiated from the ‘private’ guilds by the 
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the public guilds, then, that were responsible to a great extent for the splendid 
and luxurious furnishings so pleasing to Byzantine spectators and so daz- 
zling to the eyes of foreign envoys. The guilds and their chiefs were important 
enough to take part in the actual receptions of foreign ambassadors in the 
palace. 


6. Conclusions on Political Potential Of Guilds Prior to the Eleventh Century 


This rapid survey of the condition of the guilds prior to the eleventh century 
shows them to have possessed much of the apparatus necessary to partici- 
pate significantly in the political life of the imperial capital. Their political 


fact that the former are δημόσια σώματα and the latter are simply σώματα. In fact, then, the adjective 
δημόσιον is the key word, its use indicating that the guild is an imperial-public one. However, it is much 
more probable that in the tenth century δημόσιον σωματεῖον (σωματεῖον is far more common in the 
literature than σῶμα) was not an imperial-public guild at all. In fact, one really wonders to what 
extent the groups of imperial craftsmen working in the palace constituted guild groups. Further, his 
use of the word “public” as the equivalent of “imperial” is confusing. Certainly the Byzantine texts 
of this period do not use this adjective, δημόσιον, in describing the artisans and workshops of the 
palace; they use the adjective βασιλικόν for this purpose. Thus, when Leo Diaconus (146-147) speaks 
of the imperial textile workshop, he uses the phrase βασιλικὴ ἱστουργική. Theophanes, I, 469, uses the 
same adjective in describing the imperial workshops. “᾿ἀνήφθη καὶ μέρος τοῦ βασιλικοῦ ἐργοδοσίου, 
TOV χρυσοκλοβαρίων κατὰ τὸν χρυσεῶνα.᾽ So also Pseudo-Codinus, p. 74, “τὰ δὲ Méyyava ὁ Μέγας 
Κωνσταντῖνος ἔκτισε λόγῳ τῶν βασιλικῶν ἐργοδοσίων᾽᾽; on pp. 118, 121, he simply refers to the 
imperial workshops as ἐργοδόσια. Nicetas Choniates, 157, “..: δῶρα πολλὰ ἐκ τῶν βασιλικῶν 


χρυσώνων.....᾿ De Caerimoniis-Bonn, I, 725, “ἀκολουθεῖν δὲ εἰς τὰς πρροελεύσεις τοὺς ῥάπτας τοὺς βασιλι- 


κοὺς καὶ τοὺς χρυσοκλαβαρίους καὶ τοὺς χρυσοχοῦς᾽᾽; also 518, 572. The members of the imperial workshops, 
then, were called imperials, βασιλικοί, not δημόσιοι. Further, public and imperial are quite different. 
Often the meaning of δημόσιον is “public,” even though it is also used to denote the fisc. This adjec- 
tive is frequently employed to denote anything having to do with the citizenry. Thus in one of the 
letters of Psellus, Miscellanea, ed. by C. Sathas, Μεσαιωνικὴ Βιβλιοθήκη, V (Paris, 1876), 320, the expres- 
sion δημοσίων καπηλείων is used to refer to the public inns and taverns. As the Book of the Eparch, 
XIX, testifies, these were to be found all over the city. Therefore, they were not “imperial” guilds 
simply because they are described as δημοσίων. Basilica, LIV, xxxvii, 4, uses the adjective δημόσιον 
to refer to the public stoas of Constantinople, δημοσίαις στοαῖς. These are not imperial from the utili- 
tarian point of view. They were intended for public rather than for imperial use. Therefore βασιλικόν 
and ἐργοδόσιον have to do with the imperial artisans and workshops. Δημόσια σωματεῖα have to do 
with corporations in which were enrolled artisans of the city itself. On this point, see also the remarks 
of M. Siuzfimov, ‘‘Remeslo i torgovlia v Konstantinopole v nachale X veka,” Vizantiiskii Vremennik, 
IV (1951), 28, no. 3. 

Prof. Lopez further states that the provisions in the Basilica refer only to the imperial guilds, 
and that the guilds of Constantinople are not mentioned here. The latter, he concludes, are present 
only in the Book of the Eparch. Now it so happens that he used the Heimbach edition of the Basilica, 
asserting that there was no other. However, he was not aware of the slightly improved edition of 
Zepos. Had he referred to this latter edition, he would have seen that the Basilica do deal with the 
public corporations. LIV, vi, 6~19, lists over forty guilds, among which are the architects, doctors, 
veterinarians, painters, sculptors, masons, woodworkers, potters, goldsmiths, glassworkers, fullers, 
silversmiths, coppersmiths, etc. But even the Heimbach edition mentions a number of public guilds 
(“private” guilds, according to Lopez). LIV, vii, 1, mentions ¢abularioi; LIV, xx, mentions the guilds 
of the pork-dealers and innkeepers, and other guilds as well; LIV, xxi, mentions chalcopratai and 
trapezitai; LIV, xxv, mentions artocopoi. Most of these latter guilds appear in the Book of the Eparch 
as well, which, according to Lopez, is the only document describing the public (“private”) guilds. 
Therefore, the Basilica, as well as the Book of the Eparch, deal with the non-imperial guilds, those 
which I refer to as public guilds. 

On the imperial craftsmen, see, in addition to the work of Siuziumov cited above, A. Kazhdan, 
“Tsekhi i gosudarstvennye masterskie v Konstantinopole v IX—X vv.,” Vizantiiskii Vremennik, V1 
(1953), 150-153. J. Ebersolt, Les arts somptuaives de Byzance (Paris, 1923), is of some use on the sub- 
ject. Unfortunately he has interpreted the regulations of the Book of the Eparch as intended for the 
imperial workshops. 
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potential was manifested in their actual participation in political life, in the 
considerable wealth accruing to many of the guildsmen (which wealth, in 
one case, was applied to the attempted assassination of an emperor), in the 
guild organization which provided the guildsmen with a close knit corporate 
spirit,47 in the geographical proximity of the guilds to the palace enabling 
them to terrorize the government, and in the fact that the government and 
emperors relied upon them for certain munera and for occasional military 
service. Between the reigns of Heraclius and Leo III the political prominence 
of the demes and circus factions declined considerably. They were apparently 
reorganized and took on functions which were completely ornamental. The 
imperial government assumed charge of the circus games in the hippodrome, 
and the factions henceforth made their appearance only in the official proces- 
sions and imperial ceremony. Such was their role in the Book of Ceremonies.*® 
Thus, with the suppression of these circus factions, the guild system, along 
with the church, seems to have remained as the only major organization of 
the inhabitants in the capital with sufficient power to take an active part in 
the politics of Constantinople. 


URBAN VIOLENCE AND GUILDS IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 


The salient feature of the history of Byzantium in the eleventh century 
was the bitter and fatal struggle between the civil bureaucrats and the provin- 
cial feudal generals for the possession of supreme power.*® With the death of 
the last male ruler of the Macedonian dynasty in 1028, the ambitious generals 
began to hatch plans and conspiracies which, they hoped, would give their 
families the throne. These provincial generals were representative of the some 
forty-five most prominent families of the provinces, families with traditions of 
illustrious military service often going back two to three hundred years, and 
in one case half a millenium. These generals were at the same time the great 
landowners of the provinces. 

The generals, in their quest for imperial power, were violently opposed by 
the bureaucracy in the capital. This was a disparate group in its composition, 
drawing its leading members from the actual corps of administrators, especial- 
ly the eunuchs, but also including the professors from the university of Cons- 
tantinople and a certain group which we may describe as the urban aristoc- 
racy or nobility. 

So the greater part of the eleventh century is the story of the attempts 
of the provincial generals to remove the civil aristocracy from the direction 


4? They had certain favorite saints. See the life of St. Artemius, Papadopulos-Kerameus, Varia 
Graeca Sacra in Sbornik grecheshikh neizdannykh bogoslouskikh tekstov IV-XV viekou (St. Petersburg, 
1909), 1--79. As the healer of hernia St. Artemius was of particular importance to the artisans. 

48 De Caerimoniis-Bonn, I, 798-799. F. Dvornik, ‘“‘The Circus Parties in Byzantium,” Byzantina- 
Metabyzantina, I (1946), 119--134. 

49 For what follows, see, S. Vryonis, ‘‘Byzantium: The Social Basis of Decline in the Eleventh 
Century,” Greek Roman and Byzantine Studies, II (1959), 157-176. 
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of affairs in Constantinople. Their obvious strength lay in the fact that they 
had the provinces and provincial armies in their hands. Before the militarists, 
under Alexius I Comnenus, finally triumphed in 1081, the bureaucrats put up 
a long and very spirited resistance, for they had a number of advantages. In 
their hands were the imperial palace, the central offices and finances of the 
state, the small but crack body of troops and the fleet stationed at Constan- 
tinople, and, most importantly, the imperial city itself with its invincible 
walls. It is remarkable to what degree the ideology of the Byzantine Empire 
was centered on Constantinople. The very fact that the imperial capital was 
in the hands of the bureaucrats for the greater part of the eleventh century 
was almost enough in itself to thwart the fifty or sixty rebellions raised by the 
provincial militarists during the period between 1028-1081. For no matter 
how long a rebellious general might hold Anatolia or the Balkans, without the 
conquest of the city on the Bosphorus it was a meaningless achievement. It is 
interesting that these generals did not, for the most part, think in terms of 
founding separatist states. 

Given the importance of the actual possession of Constantinople in this 
struggle between the bureaucracy and the provincials, any group within the 
city that was articulate politically acquired increasing significance in the af- 
fairs of that day. And in fact two Constantinopolitan groups do come to the 
fore in this tense polarization of political forces, the church and the very 
populace of the city. It is with the latter rather than with the former that 
we are here concerned. 


MICHAEL V CALAPHATES 


In 1042, when the upstart Michael V Calaphates attempted to remove his 
aunt by marriage, Zoe, and with her the Macedonian dynasty, he first strove 
to secure the support of the upper class, but also, and especially, the support 
of the people, by conferring favors.® The removal of the Empress from the 
palace would be an extremely touchy matter at very best. Hence Michael was 
obliged to proceed cautiously. He decided to test the populace and its senti- 
ments on Easter Sunday. 

“The imperial procession having been prepared, the προεξάρχοντεςδ! of 
the agora strewed the ground with luxuriously woven silk carpets from 
the very palace to the gates of the revered and most holy St. Sophia. 
They had prepared these so that the Emperor might pass through in 
honor with his armed retinue.’’5? 


5° Psellus, Chronographia, ed. by E. Renauld, I (Paris, 1926) (hereafter, Psellus, Chronographia), 96. 

51 Προεξάρχοντες would seem to refer to the heads of the guilds, or at least to the heads of the 
agora. The heads of the guilds appear variously as προστάται, προστατεύοντες, πρωτοστάται, πριμικήριοι, 
ἔξαρχοι, ἐξάρχοντες. Stickle, op. cit., γ8--79, 84--85. Nicole, op. cit., 29. Sathas, op. cit., VI, 645. Whether 
it refers to the heads of the guilds or to the officials of the eparch, the total effect is the same here. It is 
the populace of the market place that Michael was sounding out. 

52 Attaliates, p. 12. 
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Satisfied with the luxurious reception given him by the people, Michael decid- 
ed to make yet one more sounding as to his popularity in the city; so the 
court announced a public procession on the Sunday following Easter. The 
Emperor was to go through the streets to the church of the Holy Apostles.® 
This was to be the final test as to whether he could openly propose the deposi- 
tion of Zoe to the populace. 

“The Emperor, crowned, proceeded with the senate, the whole of the 
city having gathered for the sight. Those who lived on this boulevard 
hung out silver and gold vessels and carpets and other gold cloths. And 
they greeted him with such shouts that it seemed as if they were pouring 
out their very souls.’’>4 

The narrative of Psellus completes the picture given by Attaliates and Cedrenus 
of the people’s reaction to Michael. 

“‘There remained, however, the problem of the others—the pick of the 
city populace and all those who belonged to the people of the agora and 
the manual workers. Their adherence, too, was assured and the hearts of 
the people won over by his favors. It was a necessary expense, for one 
day, if need arose, he might want their backing for his projects. The 
people, on their side, were genuinely attached to him and their sentiments 
found expression in certain obvious marks of goodwill. For instance, they 
would not allow him to walk on the bare ground: it would be a dreadful 
thing, they thought, if he did not tread on carpets. His horse, too, must 
needs revel in covers of silk. These compliments, not unnaturally, gave 
him pleasure and in his elation he began to reveal what his secret designs 
were.’’5> 

It is rather obvious that in the above passages the populace of Constan- 
tinople, i.e., the πολῖται, the δῆμος, was the prime concern of Michael in his 
bid for support. More specifically, he was concerned with the agora and its 
inhabitants, i.e., the craftsmen and shopkeepers, that is, the members of the 
guilds.5® Psellus says that he bestowed favors on “ὅσοι τῆς ἀγοραίου τύρβης ἢ τῶν 
βαναύσων τεχνῶν... ,᾿᾿ on all of the people of the agora and craftsmen. As a 
result, the craftsmen gave the Emperor a brilliant reception on Easter Sunday 
and on the following Sunday when his entourage passed through the agora 
and silk carpets covered the street over which he was to pass. In the first 
instance, Attaliates relates that the προεξάρχοντες of the agora were responsible 


58 Cedrenus, II, 536. “ἔδοξεν οὖν ἀποπειραθῆναι τῶν πολιτῶν πρότερον, ὅιαν ἔχωσι περὶ αὐτοῦ γνώμην, 
καὶ εἰ μὲν χρηστὴν διάθεσιν φανῶσι φυλάττοντες εἰς αὐτὸν καὶ φιλίαν ὀρθήν, τότε δὴ καὶ ἐγχειρῆσαι τῇ μελέτῃ, 
el δὲ τοὐναντίον, ἡσυχίαν ἄγειν. τῇ κυριακῇ οὖν τῇ μετὰ τὸ ἅγιον πάσχα προέλευσιν δημοσίαν κηρύξας ἐν τῷ 
τῶν ἁγίων ἀποστόλων ναῷ, καὶ δι' αὐτῆς ἀποπειραθῆναι κρίνας τῆς γνώμης τῶν πολιτῶν.᾽᾿ 

54 Cedrenus, II, 536. Attaliates, p. 12. “μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα καὶ κατὰ τὴν νέαν κυριακὴν ἐφίττπου τῆς προόδον 
γεγενημένης ἐπεριπετάννυντο ὧδε κἀκεῖσε τὰ πολυτελῆ τῶν ὑφασμάτων καὶ τίμια, καὶ κόσμος ἄλλος χρυσῷ 
καὶ ἀργύρῳ καταστράπτων συνεχῶς ὑπερήρτητο, καὶ πᾶν τὸ τῆς ἀγορᾶς στεφανηφοροῦν καὶ οἷον ἑορτάζον 
χαρμόσυνά τινα σωτηριώδη κατελαμπρύνετο. ἣ δὲ προπομτὴ θαυμαστὴ τῷ ὄντι καὶ βασιλική, πανταχόθεν 
εὐφημίαις συγκροτουμένη καὶ χάρισι καὶ παϊανισμοῖς ἐξαιρουμένη τῆς πόλεως.᾽᾽ Note that where Cedrenus 
refers vaguely to the whole city, Attaliates speaks of the inhabitants of the market place. 

85 The Chronographia of Michael Psellus, tr. by E. R. A. Sewter (London, 1953) (henceforth, 
Sewter), p. 93. Psellus, I, 96. 

56 Psellus, I, 96. 
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for the strewing of the streets with silk carpets. These προεξάρχοντες seem to 
have been the heads of the guilds. 

The second procession, to the church of the Holy Apostles, went through 
the Mese, the great street of Constantinople along which were located the 
majority of the shops and where the craftsmen and merchants practiced their 
trades.5’ Cedrenus says that the procession passed through the λεωφόρος to the 
church. As is well known, λεωφόρος refers to a boulevard, a great street. Fur- 
ther, it is a well established topographical fact that it was the Mese which led 
from the palace to the church of the Holy Apostles.58 Cedrenus says that it 
was the inhabitants of the Mese, the shopkeepers and craftsmen, who decorat- 
ed it with silver cloths, and gold and silver objects. Attaliates remarks that 
the whole agora, ‘“...was garlanded...’’ on the occasion. The objects dis- 
played during both processions were products of craftsmen who were obliged 
by law to have their shops on the Mese, i.e., gold and silver objects could be 
handled only by the ἀργυροπράται. These ἀργυροπράται were obliged to have 
their shops on the Mese.5® Also, the πέπλα σηρικὰ καὶ ὑφάσματα χρυσοῦφῇ were 
restricted to certain workshops along the Mese. A close examination of the 
ornaments that adorned the procession in such great number suffices to in- 
dicate that the guilds were responsible for the reception, for, as we have 
already seen in the Book of Ceremonies, the guilds were responsible for decorat- 
ing the processional way. Thus, it becomes strikingly obvious that Michael 
was seeking to ensure the support of the shopkeepers and craftsmen who had 
their places of business in the vicinity of the Mese and in the neighborhood of 
the palace. 

As a result of the two receptions which he had received, Michael felt that he 
had this support. The night of the Sunday after Easter he had the unfortu- 
nate Zoe brought from her chambers and accused her of attempting to poison 
him, after which she was exiled to the isle of Principo where she was shorn 
and forced to don the monastic garb. The next day the populace gradually 
learned of Zoe’s fate, and the popularity of Michael amongst the citizens was 
soon replaced by anger.® As a result, Michael gave a dramatic account of the 
events which had transpired to the senators, and secured their approval. Then 
a pittacion was drawn up and given to the eparch of the city who was to read 
it to the people at the Forum of Constantine.*! Michael thus hoped to quiet the 
unrest. The eparch, the patricius Anastasius, proceeded to the Forum of Con- 
stantine and read the letter, the contents of which are preserved in Cedrenus. 

“As Zoe has plotted against my imperial power I have exiled her, and 
her accomplice Alexius has been removed from the church. You, my people, 
if you persevere in your good faith in me, shall receive great honors and 
benefits and you shall live a clean and sorrowless life.’’6 


5? Stickle, op. cit., 71-72. 

58 R, Janin, op. cit., map no. 5. 

5° Nicole, op. cit., 24. “Μή ἔχειν κελεύομεν ἐξουσίαν χρυσοχόον οἴκοι ἐργάζεσθαι χρυσὸν ἢ ἄργυρον, ἄλλ’ 
ἐν τοῖς ἐργαστηρίοις τῆς Μέσης.’ 

60 Attaliates, 13. 

“1 Attaliates, 14. Cedrenus, II, 536--537. Psellus, I, 98-100. Zonaras, III, 609. 

45 Cedrenus, IT, 537. 
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The silence which followed was broken by a single voice which cried out, 
“We do not want a blasphemer of the cross and a caulker as our em- 
peror, but the original heir, our mother Zoe.’’® 
And immediately the crowd began to shout, 
“Curse the bones of Calaphates.’’@ 
This was the usual curse employed by the rioting demes in the earlier period 
of Byzantine history. Then the crowd gathered sticks and stones and would 
have slain the eparch had not he and his troops fled from the scene. The 
pittacion infuriated the crowd and set in motion the rioting which eventually 
overthrew Michael.® 
On the second day after Easter the whole city was aroused and certain 
officials and the clergy openly denounced Michael’s act. The members of the 
guilds, i.e. the tradesmen in the ἐργαστήρια, were preparing an uprising.®* As 
Psellus remarks, “...the people of the agora, already let loose, were moving 
to replace the tyranny of the tyrant.’’6? Then they began to gather, with the 
intention of setting fire to the palace. The gathering was formed into a military 
formation,®* and though some of the mob were armed with axes, swords, bows, 
and spears, the majority were armed only with stones.®® But both Psellus and 
Attaliates imply that the group was more than a rabble, for it followed cer- 
tain thought out plans.” The jails were opened and the prisoners enlisted in 


88 Cedrenus, IT, 537. 

6 Cedrenus, II, 537. “ἀνασκαφείη τὰ ὀστὰ τοῦ καλαφάτου.᾽᾿ 

66 Attaliates, p. 14. “ἔλαθε δὲ τὸν καπνὸν ὑπεκκλίνων εἰσβαλὼν εἰς τὸ πῦρ." 

86 Psellus, I, 102. “οἱ δ' οὖν ἐπὶ τῶν ἐργαστηρίων καὶ πρὸς μεγάλας τόλμας παρεσκενάζοντο.᾽᾽ The ἐργα- 
στήρια were the workshops of the craftsmen along the Mese. Stéckle, op. cit., 71-72. Nicole, op. cit., 24. 
“ον ἐν τοῖς ἐργαστηρίοις τῆς Méons.”” 

8? Psellus, I, 102. “τὸ δὲ ἀγοραῖον γένος καὶ ἄφετον ἤδη που καὶ παρεκεκίνητο ὡς ἀντιτυραννῆσον τῷ 
τυραννεύσαντι.᾽" Here the phrase ἀγοραῖον γένος really refers to the people of the agora, that is, to the 
craftsmen. This is made clear in other passages. Psellus relates that women left their seclusion to join 
the rebellion. “ἐγὼ γοῦν πολλὰς ἑωράκειν, ἃς οὐδεὶς ἄχρι τότε τῆς γυναικωνίτιδος ἔξω τεθέαται, δημοσίᾳ 
τε προϊούσας καὶ βοώσας τε καὶ κοπτομένας καὶ δεινὸν ἀπολοφυρομένας ἐπὶ τῷ πάθει τῆς βασιλίδος, αἱ δὲ 
λοιπαὶ Μαινάδων δίκην ἐφέροντο καὶ τάγμα οὔ τι μικρὸν ἐπὶ τὸν ἀλιτήριον συνεστήκεσαν.᾽’ 

68 Psellus, I, 103. “τὰ μὲν πρῶτα κατὰ μέρος καὶ ὥσπερ κατὰ σύστημα ἐπί τὸν πόλεμον κατεστρατοπε- 
δεύοντο, ἔπειτα ὅλῃ τῆς Πόλεως κατ’ αὐτοῦ συνεστρατήγουν τῇ φάλαγγι." Constantine Manasses, 263. 

“θυμοῦ καχλάζει τῇ πυρᾷ, λίθους εὐθὺς ἁρπάζει, 
ξύλα καὶ πᾶν τὸ προστυχόν, βώλους, κορύνας, ξίφη. 

69 Psellus, I, 103. 

τὸ Attaliates, 14-15. “καὶ τούτους ἄρδην καταβαλόντες καὶ φυγεῖν αἰσχρῶς ἀναγκάσαντες οὐ διασκεδάσ- 
θησαν, ola τὰ τοῦ συμμιγοῦς πλήθους, καὶ χηρεύοντα ἀρχηγοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ ἄνωθεν στρατηγούμενοι γενναιοτέ- 
ροις βουλεύμασι πρὸς τὸ καρτερώτερον ἀνελάμβανον ἑαυτούς, καὶ προσθήκην ἑκάστης ὥρας ἐκ τῶν συρρεόντων 
ἐλάμβανον." Psellus, I, 103. “΄.. «ὁ δῆμος ἅπας ἐπὶ τὸν βασιλέα κεκίνηται καὶ ὥσπερ Ug’ ἑνὶ συνθήματι πρὸς τὴν 
αὐτὴν γνώμην συνείλεκται.᾽" Cecaumenus, Strategicon, ed. by B. Vasilievsky and V. Jernstedt (St. Peters- 
burg, 1896) (hereafter, Cecaumenus), 99. “τελευτήσαντος γὰρ ἐκείνου ἐν εἰρήνῃ καὶ ἐν μετανοίᾳ καλῇ καὶ 
τοῦ ἀνεψίου αὐτοῦ βασιλεύσαντος ἐπανέστη πᾶσα ἡ πόλις καὶ οἱ ἐκ τῶν ἔξω εὑρεθέντες ἐν αὐτῇ, πρόφασιν 
εὑρηκότες κατ’ αὐτοῦ ὡς τὴν θείαν αὐτοῦ, τὴν δέσποιναν ἐξορίσαντος. καὶ ἐξηλίφθη κἀκεῖνος καὶ ἡ γενεὰ αὐτοῦ 
πᾶσα ἐν μιᾷ ἡμέρᾳ. Ibn-el-Athiri, Chronicum quod perfectissimum inscribitur, ed. by C. Tornberg, ΙΧ 
(Leiden, 1863), 342, supplements the accounts of Attaliates and Psellus. Ibn al-Athir remarks that 
the leader of the outbreak was the Patriarch. This makes sense in the light of the other urban out- 
breaks which occurred during the eleventh century. For it was the patriarch who usually assumed 
the over-all direction of the revolutions. Ibn al-Athir remarks that the Emperor had had the 
Patriarch arrested and then ordered the Bulgarian and Russian guards to execute him. But the 
Patriarch succeeded in winning them over to his side and so obtained his release. According to the 
narrative of the Arab chronicler, the Patriarch then proceeded to the church (St. Sophia), summoned 
the citizenry, and urged them to remove Michael. See also Matthew of Edessa, Chronique de 952 ἃ 
1136, tr. by E. Dulaurier (Paris, 1858), 72-73. 
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the forces of the rebels. The property of Michael’s family was then razed to 
the ground. At first Michael had not feared the uprising, considering it little 
more than a popular tumult. However, when the citizens’ army (Psellus speaks 
of it as the πολιτικὸν otpéteuya)’! appeared before the palace, Michael saw that 
the people were drawn up according to battalions and that the formation was 
of considerable size. It was then that he began to despair.7? 

After the appearance of the rebel army before the palace, Michael’s posi- 
tion was somewhat strengthened by the arrival of his uncle, the nobelissimus 
Constantine, with his private troops. The newly arrived soldiers were placed 
in the heights of the palace, and they showered missiles and stones on the 
people’s phalanx below. But after a temporary success in breaking up the 
military formation of the citizens, the latter once more returned to the attack.” 
Meanwhile Zoe had been recalled from Principo by Michael, who hoped to 
quell the disturbance by presenting her to the crowd fully garbed in imperial 
raiment. However, the appearance of Zoe did not put an end to the citizens’ 
attack on the palace, for a group of citizens proceeded to St. Sophia, where, 
after consultation with the Patriarch Alexius, it was decided that they would 
retrieve Zoe’s sister, Theodora, from the monastery of Petrion.”* The patricius 
Constantine Cabasilas and a section of the people’s army were dispatched to 
the monastery. At first Theodora refused to leave the sanctuary, but was 
eventually dragged out by members of the citizens’ army. She was clothed in 
the imperial robes and escorted to St. Sophia where she was acclaimed empress.75 

The battle between Michael’s forces and the citizens was by now raging 
furiously. The rebels were divided into three sections. One was attacking the 
palace in the section of the excubita, a second was in the hippodrome, and a 
third in the ¢zycanisterion. Though the arrival of Catacalon Cecaumenus from 
Sicily had strengthened the forces of the Emperor, on the evening of the 
second day of the revolt, the citizens’ army prevailed over the imperial forces 
by weight of sheer numbers, and succeeded in smashing the gates of the palace. 
On entering the secreton, they plundered the gold and other objects accumu- 
lated there and destroyed the public registers. Michael and his uncle hastily 
boarded a ship and sailed to the monastery of Studion for refuge, where they 
adopted the monastic habit. But the battle, which had lasted for roughly 
twenty-four hours,’¢ had been a bloody one, and over 3,000 citizens had fallen.?7 
As a result, when Zoe addressed the people and asked what was to become of 


71 Psellus, I, 108. 

72 Psellus, I, 104. “ἐπεὶ δὲ ἤδη λαμπρὰ ἡ ἀποστασία ἐγένετο, Kal ὁ δῆμος κατὰ λόχους συνήεσαν, καὶ 
ἀξιόλογος ἡ παρεμβολὴ ἐγεγόνει, τότε δὴ δεινῶς τε ἐστρέφετο τὴν ψυχήν... ." 

18 Psellus, I, 105. 

4 Attaliates, 16; Psellus, I, 108; Cedrenus, II, 537. Psellus specifically states that the crowd sought 
out Theodora only after Zoe had been displayed in the imperial raiment. Cedrenus implies the reverse. 
The reference to the fact that the rebels went to the Patriarch for instructions confirms that which 
Ibn al-Athir has to say about the role of the Patriarch in the rebellion. 

15 Psellus, I, 108-109; Attaliates, 16. Cedrenus, II, 537, Says that both Zoe and Theodora were 
acclaimed. 

16 Cedrenus, II, 539. 

” Cedrenus, II, 538-539. “καὶ γίνεται φόνος πολὺς τῶν πολιτῶν ola γυμνῶν καὶ ἀόπλων πρὸς ἐνόπλους 
ἀγωνιζομένων μετὰ ξύλων καὶ λίθων καὶ τῶν παρατυχόντων εἰδῶν. φασὶ γὰρ ὡς ἀπώλοντο κατὰ ταύτην τὴν 
ἡμέραν... ἄνδρες ἀμφὶ τὰς τρεῖς χιλιάδας." 


20* 
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the deposed Michael, their cry was for vengeance. Cedrenus, who preserved 

many of the curious details of the revolt, included here the answer of the crowd. 
“Kill the abominable one, remove the sinner. Let him be impaled, 

crucified, blinded.’’78 

Zoe hesitated to punish Michael, but Theodora ordered the new eparch, 

Campanares, to blind Michael and his uncle. The citizens accompanied Cam- 

panares to Studion where they removed the two unfortunate men from the 

sanctuary by violence and the bloody deed was performed at the Sigma.”® 

Clearly, Michael had realized the importance of obtaining the support of 
the guilds. But he overestimated the success of his policy of bribes, and under- 
estimated the great strength of dynastic sentiment. He overplayed his hand, 
and the guilds, speaking for the populace—and in the very words tradition- 
ally spoken by the demes—condemned him. Anuoxpatia had the last word. 

In the reign of Constantine IX Monomachus, the sources reveal that the 
Constantinopolitans continued to be active in the political affairs of the city, 
though there is no mention of any connection specifically with the guilds. 
Constantine had established an amorous liaison with the beautiful Scleraina 
prior to his accession to the throne. After his coronation Constantine kept 
Scleraina as his mistress, in spite of his marriage to Zoe, thereby inducing a 
fear on the part of the demos that the lives of Theodora and Zoe were endan- 
gered. It was this apprehension of the citizens which produced riots of such 
violence that the new Emperor was almost overthrown. Attacking Constantine 
and a considerable armed retinue which were on their way to religious ser- 
vices, the populace repudiated Scleraina and clamored for their “mothers,” 
Zoe and Theodora. Had not the two women been summoned and presented to 
the populace, Constantine’s reign would surely have come to an abrupt end 
during the course of the riot.%° 

In 1047 the revolt of Leo Tornices and his advance on Constantinople 
occurred so unexpectedly that there were not sufficient forces within the walls 
for the defense of the city; so the Emperor was forced to raise levies from 
the populace which were then posted upon the walls.* 


78 Cedrenus, II, 540. “‘aipe τὸν παλαμναῖον, ποίησον ἐκ μέσον τὸν ἀλιτήριον. ἀνασκολοπισθήτω, σταυρώ- 
θήτω, τυφλωθήτω.᾽᾿ 

19 Cedrenus, II, 539--540. See Schlumberger, L’Epopée byzantine ἃ la fin du dixiéme siécle, III 
(Paris, 1905), 377, for a reproduction of the Scylitzes miniature which depicts the dragging of the 
victims across the agora. 

80 Cedrenus, II, 555-556. “μέλλων ὁ βασιλεὺς εἰς προσκύνησιν ἀπελθεῖν τῶν ἁγίων δημοσίᾳ προόδῳ κατε- 
στασιάσθη παρὰ τοῦ δήμου. ἐξελθόντος γὰρ τούτου πεζῇ μετὰ πολλῆς δορυφορίας ἀπὸ τοῦ παλατίου καὶ 
εὐφημίας... ἐξαίφνης ἐξηχήθη φωνὴ ἀπὸ μέσου τοῦ πλήθους “ἡμεῖς τὴν Σκλήραιναν βασιλίσσαν οὐ θέλομεν, 
οὐδὲ δι’ αὐτὴν αἱ μάνναι ἡμῶν αἱ πορφυρογέννητοι Ζωή τε καὶ Θεοδώρα θανοῦνται.᾽ καὶ εὐθὺς συνεχύθη τὰ 
πάντα, καὶ ταραχὴ κατέσχε τὸ πλῆθος, καὶ ἐζήτουν τὸν βασιλέα διαχειρίσασθαι. καὶ εἰ μὴ τάχιον αἱ βασιλίδες 
προκύψασαι ἄνωθεν κατεστόρεσαν τὸ πλῆθος, ἀπολώλεισαν ἂν οὐκ ὀλίγοι, ἴσως δὲ καὶ αὐτὸς ὁ βασιλεύς." 
Ibn al-Athir, ΓΧ, 352, implies that the Muslim and Christian foreigners in Constantinople had played 
some role in the rioting. As a result, Constantine banished from Constantinople all foreigners who had 
been residents there for less than thirty years. He gives an obviously exaggerated number for those 
banished, over 100,000! 

81 Cedrenus, II, 563-564. When Tornices arrived before the walls he made overtures to the citizen 
defenders of the walls to desert Constantine. It was on such occasions of emergency, remarks Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis-Bonn, I, 449, that the guildsmen were recruited for military 
service on the walls. 
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1057-1081 


During the period 1057-1081 the populace of the capital figured in four 
major rebellions, three of which succeeded in dethroning monarchs. In fact, 
the turbulence of the people was such that the newly crowned sovereigns in 
most cases attempted to secure their good will by the bestowal of favors. 

In 1057 the patriarch Cerularius was able to dethrone Michael VI by promot- 
ing a revolution of the Constantinopolitans. Michael had realized the danger 
which a hostile citizenry posed and consequently had attempted to secure its 
good will.82 When the revolt did break out in the capital, the citizens all 
gathered at St. Sophia and acclaimed Isaac Comnenus emperor.*? Amongst 
those present were the heads of all the guilds,** and Attaliates relates that 
groups of citizens and soldiers then transferred the seat of government to 
St. Sophia. After Isaac’s coronation by the Patriarch, the new Emperor 
rewarded all his followers, amongst whom were, of course, the populace of 
the capital.® 

When Constantin X Ducas succeeded to the throne in 1059 he made a deter- 
mined effort to secure the favor of the people. At his acclamation were gathered 
all the guilds and the senate, and after addressing them, he rewarded many of 
the people and senators.8* Zonaras reports that numerous senators and large 
numbers of the common people were raised to higher ranks.®” In a unique pas- 
sage, Psellus elucidates somewhat the vague statement of Zonaras. 

“Not a single man out of that assembly was sent away without some 
reward. The government officials, their deputies, the minor workers, even 
the manual workers, all received something. In the case of the last named, 
he actually raised their social status. Until this time there had been a 
sharp distinction between the class of ordinary citizens and the Senate, 
but Constantine did away with it. Henceforth no discrimination was made 
between workers and Senators, and they were merged into one body.’’88 


83 Cedrenus, IT, 634. “ὁ δὲ γέρων συνέσφιγγε εἰς αὐτὸν τῶν πολιτῶν εὔνοιαν... .᾽" Psellus, II, 103-104. 
“δέδοικα γὰρ τό τε δημοτικὸν πλῆθος... ἵν’ οὖν μὴ κινήσω πράγματα ἐπ᾽ eye... ..”” 

88. Attaliates, 58. “καὶ ὁ δῆμος ἅπας τῆς πόλεως αὐτὸν εὐφημεῖ.᾽" 

84 Cedrenus, II, 635. “οἱ τῶν ἑταιρειῶν πάντες ἄρχοντες, καί τινες ἄλλοι τῶν ἀφανεστέρων." Zonaras, III, 
664. Ἑταιρεῖα would seem to indicate the guilds. Ἑταιρεῖα is used as a designation for guild, along 
with σύστημα, σωματεῖον etc., in Basilica, VIII, 2, 101; XI, 1, 14. ‘Etaipeia is often used to designate 
the body of mercenary troops in the palace. But Attaliates, 58, says that the palace guard remained 
loyal. Thus, it is the guilds about which Cedrenus, II, 635, is talking, In addition, he uses the plural 
form of the word, not the singular. 


8 Attaliates, 60. “΄“.. φροντιστὰς πολλοὺς τῶν δημοσίων ἀποδείξας συλλόγων, οὕτω καὶ τὸ δημοτικὸν 
τῆς προσηκούσης τιμῆς ἀξιοῖ.᾽᾽ 
δ Attaliates, 70--71. ““ς συνήθροισε τὰ σωματεῖα τῆς πόλεως, καὶ λόγους ἐπιεικείας γέμοντας ἐδημηγό- 


proce πρὸς αὐτούς... .καὶ ἦσαν οἱ τιμηθέντες πολλοὶ τῶν τε τῆς ἀγορᾶς καὶ τῆς συγκλήτου βουλῆς." Note 
the conjunction of σωματεῖα and τῶν τε τῆς ἀγορᾶς. Cedrenus, II, 651. “λόγους ἐπιεικείας γέμοντας 
ἐδημηγόρησε πρὸς τὴν σύγκλητον καὶ πρὸς ἅπαν τὸ δημοτικόν τε τῆς πόλεως καὶ κοινόν... ἐτίμησε δὲ τῶν τε 
τῆς συγκλήτου καὶ τοῦ δήμου πολλούς. 

8? Zonaras, III, 674. “πολλοὺς τῶν τῆς συγκλήτου βουλῆς καὶ τοῦ δημώδους πλήθους εἰς μείζονας 
ἀξιωμάτων βαθμοὺς προεβίβασε." 

88 Sewter, 258. Psellus, II, 145. “οὐδένα γοῦν τῶν πάντων ἀφῆκεν ἀγέραστον, οὐ τῶν ἐν τέλει, οὐ 
τῶν μετ᾽ ἐκείνους εὐθύς, οὐ τῶν πόρρωθι, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ τῶν βαναύσων οὐδένα. αἴρει γὰρ καὶ τούτοις τοὺς τῶν 
ἀξιωμάτων βαθμούς, καὶ διῃρημένου τέως τοῦ πολιτικοῦ γένους καὶ τοῦ συγκλητικοῦ, αὐτὸς ἀφαιρεῖ τὸ μεσό- 
TOIXOV καὶ συνάπτει τὸ διεστώς, καὶ τὴν διάστασιν μετατίθησιν εἰς συνέχειαν." 
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Attaliates specifically states that those honored were τῆς ἀγορᾶς,89 and further 
confirms this statement of Psellus in a passage describing the donations which 
Nicephorus Botaniates distributed after his coronation: ‘The whole senate, 
numbering thousands of men, was...rewarded.’’® Thus, it is quite clear from 
the sources that Constantine changed the nature of the senate by a wholesale 
incorporation of the βάναυσοι, the guildsmen.* 

A further confirmation of the fact that members of the guilds had entered 
the senate is the chrysobull issued by Alexius Comnenus entitled, “‘Guildsmen 
and merchants may not take the oath in their homes.’’® This decree was 
issued either in 1083, 1098, or 1113, and was pronounced in a dispute over 
certain merchandise between two merchants and a woman named Anna. When 
the former were asked to testify under oath, they demanded to take the oath 
in their homes rather than in a public court, claiming this prerogative on the 
grounds that they were both senators.®%* But Anna protested that they were 
merchants and did not have the right to take the oath privately.® The case 
was deadlocked over this issue and so the eparch referred it to the Emperor. 
Alexius decreed that guildsmen who also had senatorial rank were required to 
take the oath in public, just as those guildsmen who did not have senatorial 
rank were required to do. For as members of the corporations, they were under 
the jurisdiction of the eparch.® The contents of this chrysobull make it quite 
clear that members of the corporations had entered the senate as a distinct 
group. 

The motives of Constantine X Ducas in opening the senate to this group 
most probably lay in the fact that he wished to find stronger support for his 
family as the new dynasty, and support also in the struggle against the mili- 
tary element. It is probable that members of the more powerful and respect- 
able guilds received senatorial rank. 

The rebellion which broke out on the feast day of St. George in 1059 was 
largely engineered by the leaders of the army and navy, but the inhabitants 


89 Attaliates, 71. 

90 Attaliates, 275. “πᾶσα yap ἡ σύγκλητος, ὑπὲρ μυριάδας ἀνδρῶν παραμετρούμενη ... ἠξιοῦντο τιμῶν. 

91 Here βάναυσοι and οἱ τῆς ἀγορᾶς refer to the members of the trades and corporations rather 
than to the rabble. This is made clear by Attaliates, 275-276. Here these new senators, the βάναυσοι 
of Psellus, are carefully distinguished from the ““... ἀργοὶ καὶ πένητες τῆς βασιλευούσης, of ταῖς ἐπι- 
σκέπεσι τῶν λεωφόρων, αἵπερ ἔμβολοι λέγονται, περινοστοῦντες Kal ἐμφωλεύοντες, Kal παρασίτων τάξιν ἢ 
κολάκων... .." Βάναυσος was most often used to designate the lower trades. Theodore Studites, Patrologia 
Graeca, XCIX (Paris, 1903), 273, “.. «τῶν βαναύσων texvdv...dbev ὑφάνται te καὶ ῥαφεῖς, σκυτοτόμοι 
τε καὶ σκηνοποιοί, λεπτουργοί τε Kal οἰκοδόμοι, κανοποιοί τε καὶ μαλακοργοί. ...᾿᾿ See also P. Koukoules, 
op. cit., II, 221ff., “ὃς ἐν τοῖς ἀγενέσιν épyors....” Psellus, I, 132, indicates that Constantine IX had 
already attempted to gain the favor of the commoners by similar concessions. “ἀμέλει τοι τάξιν ἐχούσης 
τῆς τιμῆς ἐν τῷ πολιτικῷ δήμῳ, Kal Spou τινὸς ἐπικειμένου ἀμεταϑέτου τῆς ἀναβάσεως, οὗτος ἐκείνην μὲν συγχέας, 
τοῦτον δὲ ἀφελών, μικροῦ δεῖν τὸν ἀγοραῖον καὶ ἀγύρτην δῆμον ξύμπαντα κοινωνοὺς τῆς γερουσίας πεποίηκε, 
καὶ τοῦτο οὔ τισιν ἢ πλείοσι χαρισάμενος, ἀλλ᾽ εὐθὺς ἀπὸ μιᾶς φωνῆς ἅπαντας εἰς τὰς ὑπερηφάνους μετενεγκὼν 
ἀρχάς." The senate seems also to have been opened to people on the basis of intellectual accomplish- 
ment, Psellus, ed. by Sathas, IV, 430—431. 

8 Novellae, ed. by I. Zepos and P. Zepos, Jus Graecoromanum, I (Athens, 1931) (hereafter, Novellae), 
645. “περὶ τοῦ τοὺς συστηματικοὺς Kal πραγματευτὰς μὴ οἴκοι ὀμνύειν. 

98 Novellae, 645. “καὶ οἱ μὲν οἴκοι ὀμωμοκέναι προετείνοντο, τὸ εἶναι συγκλητικοὶ προβαλλόμενοι.᾽᾿ 

94 Novellae, 645. “ἡ δὲ γυνὴ δημοσίᾳ τὸν ὅρκον αὐτοὺς ὑποσχεῖν, πραγματευτὰς εἶναι τούτους διατεινομένη.᾽"᾿ 

86 Novellae, 645. “τοὺς δὲ συστηματικοὺς καὶ πραγματεύεσθαι βουλομένους, μὴ τοῦ προνομίου τούτου 
ἀπολαύειν. .. δημοσίᾳ τούτους ὀμνύειν, καθάπερ τοὺς μηδενὸς τετυχηκότας ἀξιώματος.᾽᾿ 
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of the capital were also involved.** The head of the conspiracy within the city 
was the eparch, responsible for the maintenance of order in the capital, and 
in direct and immediate control over the city’s guilds. Before the Caesar 
John Ducas was able to restore order, the citizens had thrown the city into 
chaos.*? 

The next reference to the political activities of the populace of Constan- 
tinople occurs during the revolt of Nicephorus Botaniates in 1078. The cir- 
cumstances were quite similar to those of Isaac’s revolt, as once more the 
conspirators gathered at St. Sophia where Botaniates was proclaimed the new 
emperor. Attaliates reports that present in St. Sophia at that moment were 
the synod, the more prominent members of the senate, the clergy, the more 
prominent monks, and people from the agora, the tradesmen.®® After the 
acclamations at St. Sophia the people and those prominent persons involved 
in the rebellion were drawn up into some kind of military formations. Let- 
ters were sent by the Patriarch to all those in the government who were not yet 
a party to the conspiracy, urging them to join, and whoever refused to join 
the rebellion was threatened with the destruction of his home and property.! 
This was the same weapon Cerularius had used in the revolution of 1057 when 
he turned the citizens loose on the properties of all those who had opposed 
the acclamation of Isaac. The rebel army of citizens then besieged and took 
the great palace. Michael VII had previously summoned Alexius Comnenus and 
asked his advice as to what should be done. Alexius replied that it would be 
possible to smash the rebellion, for most of the crowd which had gathered 
was βάναυσον and therefore inexperienced in warfare. That is, they were of the 
market place.!! Michael disregarded the advice of Alexius, and at the end he 
was taken captive and the citizens took possession of the palace. 

Botaniates had been able to enter the capital only because of the revolt 
which had opened the gates to him. At the same time the revolt of Bryennius 
in the western provinces posed a serious threat to Botaniates; so he was 
forced not only to reward those who had opened the city to him, but also to 
ensure their future loyalty in the face of his rival, Bryennius. This he did by a 
very liberal bestowal of titles and money. All taxes owed to the treasury 


86 Psellus, IT, 148. “pétoyor δὲ τοῦ σκέμματος οὐ τῶν ἀγενῶν μόνον καὶ ἀνώνυμοι.᾽" Attaliates, 74, speaks 
of the ἀφανέστεροι in the rebellion. 

” Attaliates, 73. “καὶ ὁ δῆμος ἅπας συνεκροτεῖτο Kal συνηθροίζετο, καὶ ταραχῆς ὑπῆρχον τὰ κατὰ 
τὴν πόλιν ἀνάμεστα.....᾽ 

88 Attaliates, 270. “κἀκεῖσε μετὰ τῆς συνόδου συγκροτοῦσιν οἱ τῆς συγκλήτου λογάδες... πᾶς ὁ 
κλῆρος... . καὶ ὅσοι τῆς ἀγορᾶς, καὶ τῶν Ναζιραίων οἱ δοκιμώτατοι." Zonaras, III, 719. “...16 τε ταύτης 
δημοτικὸν καὶ τὸ ὑπερέχον ἐν ἄρχουσι... καὶ τῶν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ... τὸ ἔκκριτον." Bryennius, 123. ““... τὸ 
πλεῖστον ἀπόλεμόν τέ ἐστι καὶ βάναυσον. 

59. Attaliates, 270. “καὶ τηνικαῦτα κατὰ φατρίας διαιρεθέντες οἱ τῆς πολιτείας ἐπώνυμοι καὶ πάντες οἱ 
τῆς Ῥωμαίων φυλῆς... συνταγματάρχαις τε αὐτόμολοι ἐχρήσαντο." Zonaras, III, 719. “διαιρεθέντες οὖν 
κατὰ φατρίας τῆς πολιτείας οἱ ἔξοχοι καὶ κατὰ φάλαγγας συνασπίσαντες. ...᾽" 

100 Bryennius, 122. “καὶ ἐμπιπρᾶν τὰς οἰκίας ἠπείλουν εἰ μὴ πρὸς αὐτοὺς παραγένοιντο καὶ τοῦ σκέμ- 
ματος κοινωνήσαιεν.᾽᾽ 

101 Bryennius, p. 124. “ἔφησε γὰρ ὡς τοῦ συναθροισθέντος πλήθους τὸ πλεῖστον ἀπόλεμόν τέ ἐστι καὶ 
βάναυσον, καὶ οὐκ ἄν ὑποσταῖεν καθωπλισμένους ἄνδρας ἰδόντες καὶ πρὸς μάχην ἑτοίμους." Here the word 
admits of the more general meaning, i.e., the crowd. In any case, the passage refers to the political 
activities of the citizens. 
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before his accession were cancelled, and all the senate, now including a vast 
host of artisans (Attaliates says thousands), was rewarded. The chronicle, 
in meter, of Constantine Manasses, describes this scene in very interesting 
detail: 
“He (Botaniates) cloaked in garments gleaming with gold, 

and in purple raiment of golden brocade studded with pearls 

which gave forth a purple and golden brilliance 

sat high on a silver-studded throne 

bestowing ranks on all those who came forward: 

Blacksmiths, woodcutters, diggers, merchants, farmers,1 

cobblers, rope-makers, fullers, vineyard workers. 

He debased the things of honor and defiled things of illustrious nature, 

by sending down such glory to the craftsmen (βαναύσους), 

which rewards former emperors had bestowed 

to those achieving great deeds of glory 

and to those who were of illustrious lineage and blood.’’! 

Finally, during the revolution of Alexius Comnenus, Botaniates had been 
forced to supplant the garrison of the walls with levies of citizens. Zonaras 
states that the Emperor recruited them from the people of the market place 
and from the city mob.'% 

The events described in the preceeding paragraphs show that the inhabitants 
of Constantinople exercised considerable influence on the course of the internal 
history of the period. They were a force to be considered by both the bureau- 
crats and the generals. Further, the terminology employed in the sources to 
describe these activities indicates that the guilds were the leaders in the 
political activities of the Constantinopolitans. 

Attaliates speaks of the δημοσίων συλλόγων, and of the σωματεῖα τῆς πόλεως 96 


102 Bryennius, 128; Zonaras, III, 719; Attaliates, 275. 

108 Γαιομάχος in D. Demetrakou, Μέγα Λεξικὸν τῆς Ἑλληνικῆς Γλώσσης, II, 1537, is defined as “ὁ ἀπὸ 
γῆς, ἀπὸ τῆς ξηρᾶς μαχόμενος." But the Latin translation of the Bonn text, agricola, seems closer to the 
meaning intended here. 

104 Constantine Manasses, 285. 

“αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἐπιπορπούμενος χρυσοεστίλβους πέπλους 
καὶ βύσσινα χρυσοῦὐφῆ μαργαροφόρα φάρη, 

καὶ βάμματι πορφυρανθεῖ λάμποντα καὶ χρυσίῳ, 

ἐφ᾽ ὑψηλῶν ἐκάθητο θρόνων ἀργυροήλων, 

κοσμῶν τοῖς ἀξιώμασι πάντας, τοὺς προσιόντας, 
χαλκεῖς, δρυτόμους, σκαφευτάς, ἐμπόρους, γαιομάχους, 
κρηπιδοττώλας, σχοινουργούς, κναφεῖς, ἀμπελεργάτας, 
καὶ χυδαιῶν τὰ τίμια, καὶ τὰ λαμπρὰ ῥυπαίνων, 

καὶ τηλικαύτην εὔκλειαν κατάγων εἰς βαναύσους, 

ἣν ἔπαθλον ἐδίδοσαν οἱ κράτορες οἱ πρώην 
ἀνδραγαθίας καὶ χειρῶν κατορθουσῶν μεγάλα, 

καὶ ταῦτα τοῖς ἐξ αἵματος καὶ γένους λαμπροσπόρου.᾽᾽ 

195 Zonaras, III, 728. “σύγκλυδες ἄνθρωποι καὶ πολέμων οἱ πλείονες ἀδαεῖς ἢ μᾶλλον ἐξ ἀγοραίων ἀθροισ- 
θέντες καὶ πληθύος δημότιδος."" ᾿Αγοραίων again almost certainly refers to the craftsmen of the market 
place, as has been shown above in footnote 81. Notice that Zonaras seems to differentiate between 
ἀγοραίων and πληθύος δημότιδος. 

106 Attaliates, 60, 70; Cedrenus, IT, 641. 
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Cedrenus speaks of the ἑταιρειῶν.107 And finally, Psellus and Bryennius mention 
the βαναύσων.198 

Σύλλογος,͵ 109 ἑταιρεῖα, 19 σωματεῖον,111. σύστημα, 112 the terms used in the texts, all 
refer to the guilds. This is clear from their use in the legal literature of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, i.e., in the Basilica, the laws of Leo VI, the 
Book of the Prefect, and the Petra. Bévavoos!!3 refers to the members of the 
lower guilds. As mentioned above, βάναυσος admits of two meanings. It specific- 
ally refers to artisans and craftsmen, but is also used in a less specific sense to 
denote a rabble. However, in our texts it generally implies the former, i.e., 
artisans and craftsmen. This is usually evident from the general context of 
the passages quoted.1 Most illustrative in this respect is the text of Cons- 
tantine Manasses quoted above (p. 312) where he employs the term βαναύσους 
and spells out the exact meaning by saying that the term includes, amongst 
others, blacksmiths, woodcutters, diggers, merchants, cobblers, rope-makers, 
fullers, etc.145 

Thus, the heads of the guilds played an important role in the rebellion which 
overthrew Michael VI.4* After Isaac Comnenus was crowned he rewarded the 
populace and took a certain interest in the guilds. When Constantine Ducas 
was crowned, he summoned the guilds of the city and addressed them. After 
the address many members of the guilds were made senators. The guilds again 
played an important role in the revolt that overthrew Michael VII Ducas. In 
the defense of the walls against the forces of Alexius Comnenus, Nicephorus 
Botaniates had to employ artisans. This review or summarization of the evi- 


107 Cedrenus, II, 635; Zonaras, III, 664. 

108 Psellus, II, 145; Bryennius, 123. 

109 Nicole, op. cit., 15-16. 

00 Basilica, VIII, 2, τοι, equates ἑταιρεῖα with σύστημα and σωματεῖον. Basilica, XI, 1, 14, equates 
étaipeia with σύστημα and κολλέγιον. This word is missed by Stéckle, op. cit. Bury, Selected Essays 
(Cambridge, 1930), 207-208, makes the following remark on Cedrenus, II, 635, and Zonaras, III, 
664: “‘.. .party organizations or clubs, hetaiveiai. These clubs which Zonaras has fortunately mentioned, 
had politically somewhat the same significance in the eleventh century as the demoi or factions of the 
hippodrome in the sixth; though doubtlessly they were much smaller and possessed far less influence 
than the blues and greens.’’ Bury seized upon the political significance of the hetaiveiai but failed 
to identify them properly. 

11 Basilica, VIII, 2, τοι. “οὐ πᾶσιν ἐφεῖται ποιεῖν ἑταιρείας ἢ συστήματα, ἢ σωματεῖα.᾽" Basilica, VI, 
4, 13. “πάντα τὰ ἐν Κωνσταντινουπόλει σωματεῖα. .. τῷ ἐπάρχῳ τῆς πόλεως ὑποκείσθωσαν.᾽" See also Basilica, 
LX, 32, 2. Peiva, LI, 7, distinguishes between σωματεῖον and σύστημα. “ὅτι σωματεῖον καὶ σύστημα 
διαφέρει. σωματεῖον μὲν γὰρ ᾿εστὶ πᾶσα τέχνη, ἥτις διὰ χειρὸς ἔχει τὴν ἐργασίαν, οἷον σκυτοτομικὴ ἢ βαπτική. 
σύστημα δὲ ἡ μὴ ἔχουσα διὰ χειρῶν τὴν ἐργασίαν, οἷον οἱ πρανδιοπράται καὶ οἱ μεταξοπράται καὶ οἱ λοιποί, 
οἵτινες αὐτοὶ οὐκ ἐργάζονται." 

42 This is the term used most frequently in the Book of the Prefect to signify guild. Nicole, op. cit., 
IV, 5; VI, 6, 10, 12, 13; VII, 3, 6; VIII, 13; IX, 6; XII, 2, 6; XIII, 4; XIX, 4. Basilica, VIII, 2, 
τοι; XI, 1, 14; LIV, 6, 16; VI, 4, 13; VII, 8, το. De Caerimoniis-Vogt, I, 13, 498. 

“8 Psellus, I, 148. “΄-. τῶν ἐπὶ τῆς ἀγορᾶς ἐργαστηρίων, ἐφ᾽ dv of βάναυσοι τῶν τεχνῶν καὶ ἐμπύριοι 
τὴν ξυντέλειαν ἔχουσι." A great number of these ἐργαστήρια were located on the Mese. Psellus, I, 96, 
speaks of the βαναύσων τεχνῶν. 

MM Psellus, I, 96, 148. According to the distinction made between the σωματεῖον and σύστημα in the 
Peiva, the βάναυσοι would have belonged to the σωματεῖα. However, it is highly doubtful whether 
such a distinction is observed in the terminology of our chroniclers. 

115 See supra, note 104. 

"6 The heads of the guilds are designated variously; προστάται, προστατεύοντες, προεστώτες, TIPWTO- 
στάται, πριμικήριοι, ἔξαρχοι, Stéckle, op. cit., 78. Attaliates, 12, seems to refer to them as of τῆς ἀγορᾶς 
προεξάρχοντες, and Cedrenus, II, 641, is possibly referring to them when he speaks of φροντισταί; 
Attaliates, 60. These ἔξαρχοι had considerable jurisdiction within the guild. 
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dence shows beyond a doubt that the citizens were active politically during 
the eleventh century, and that their activity was centered in the guilds. 

Meager though the evidence of this period is, one can formulate a hypo- 
thesis. The guilds of eleventh-century Constantinople exercised some of the 
political functions of the old demes and circus factions. By political functions 
is meant that they were a vehicle of political expression of the people. At the 
same time their repeated use for garrison duty along the great walls of the 
city is reminiscent of some of the duties of the demes. A text from the eleventh- 
century provincial general Catacalon Cecaumenus furnishes what would seem 
to be a striking confirmation of the hypothesis that the Constantinopolitan 
guilds of the eleventh century were engaged in political as well as in economic 
endeavor. Cecaumenus exhorts his son: ‘‘Beware that you have extreme 
exactness in the affairs of the city, so that nothing may escape your knowledge; 
but have spies on every side and everywhere in all the guilds, so that when- 
ever something is plotted, you shall learn of it.’’447 With the suppression of 
the political life of the demes in the seventh and eighth centuries, the political 
life of the Constantinopolitans possibly became connected with the corpora- 
tions. The sources of the ninth and tenth centuries indicate that these bodies 
played a significant role in the general life of the capital, though they do not 
say very much as to their political role. But if these sources are reticent in 
this respect, the sources of the eleventh century leave no doubt whatsoever. 
The appearance of the guilds as such important elements in the internal his- 
tory of eleventh-century Byzantium is to be explained not only by their 
economic strength and organization, but also by the tense division between, 
and opposition of, the civil and military factions. The guilds (along with the 
church) were, therefore, often the decisive force in this struggle. 

The emergence of the guilds as political factors in the life of the capital is 
doubly significant. First, as mentioned above, on the local scene it accounts, 
in part, for the successors to the demes. Second, in terms of mediaeval 
society generally, it shows that just as a certain relationship existed between 
urban political violence and the guilds at various times in the Islamic East 
and the Latin West, so also such a relationship existed in eleventh-century 
Byzantium. And even though this similarity may not have been due com- 
pletely to common institutional ancestry and development, nevertheless it 
indicates a certain basic affinity among the three mediaeval societies. 


17 Cecaumenus, 5. “πρόσεχε οὖν Kal ἔχε ἀκρίβειαν eis τὰ τῆς πόλεως πράγματα ὑπερβάλλουσαν, ἵνα 
μηδέν σε λανθάνῃ, ἀλλ᾽ ἔχε κατασκόπους πάντη καὶ πανταχοῦ εἰς πάντα τὰ σύστηματα, ἵν’ ὁπόταν μελετηθῇ 
τι, μάθῃς τοῦτο." In the German translation of Cecaumenus by Η. G. Beck, Vademecum des byzantint- 
schen Avistokraten, in Byzantinische Geschichtsschreibey, V, 26, συστήματα has been translated as Ziinfte. 
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The Turkish Element in Byzantium, 
Eleventh—Twelfth Centuries 


CHARLES M. BRAND 


Πύργον γάρ σε τῆς Ῥωμαίων ἡγεμονίας ἀκράδαντον AoyiGGuevoc. . . . 


Michael Italikos, Letter to John Axouchos 


ΙΝ the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the Byz- 
antine Empire retained its power to attract and 
incorporate individuals of other nationalities, in- 
cluding Armenians, Hungarians, Bulgarians, and 
Westerners. Membership in the aristocracy, that is, 
those granted court titles and connected with the 
ruling dynasty by blood or marriage, was open to 
native-born and foreigner alike. For prudential 
reasons, rulers frequently sought to introduce out- 
siders into this elite. 

Modern scholars, often writing from the per- 
spective of the nationality in question, have inves- 
tigated the foreigners who entered Byzantium, es- 
pecially those who joined the aristocracy. One 
group, however, has been noted only in passing: 
the Turks. The barriers which hindered Turkish 
integration into Byzantium were formidable: 
Greeks and Turks have very different languages; 
Islam was not an acceptable religion for a Byzan- 
tine; the style of life of the Turkish raider con- 
trasted markedly with that of the Byzantine sub- 
ject; Turks would seem to have been mortal 
enemies of the Byzantines. This Greco-Turkish 
hostility was probably the least important of these 
hindrances in an eleventh-twelfth century context, 
when no enmity was viewed as permanent. Malik- 
shah, son of the Turkish victor at Mantzikert, ne- 
gotiated with Michael VII and twice suggested a 
marriage alliance to Alexius 1.1 Kilidj Arslan II 


'On Michael VII, see P. Gautier, “Lettre au sultan Malik- 
Shah, rédigée par Michel Psellos,’ REB 35 (1977), 73-97, with 
anterior bibliography. On Alexius I, see Anna Comnena, Alex- 
iad, ed. B. Leib (Paris, 1937-45), II, 65, 75-76. 

It may seem rash for a non-Turkophone to attempt a study 
of Turks, but there are no Turkish sources for this period. I am 
indebted to Ash Ozyar for assistance with a modern Turkish 


made peace with Manuel and paid a state visit to 
Constantinople.? But the barriers of language, re- 
ligion, and manner of life were serious ones. That 
a significant number of Turks made the transition 
proves that Byzantium had not exhausted its 
power to attract and absorb. 

This study concentrates on those Turks who 
came from the East through Anatolia to enter im- 
perial service. Byzantine authors had long applied 
the name “Tourkoi” to a variety of Asian peoples, 
including the Magyars and Khazars;> to include 
members of every such group would enlarge this 


historical work. The spelling of personal names has occasioned 
difficulties; I have generally retained Byzantine spelling for 
Turks who entered Byzantine service, while giving Turkish 
equivalents at their first appearance. In spelling ‘Turkish names, 
a compromise between EF and Setton’s History of the Crusades 
has been attempted. The word “Perses” has normally been ren- 
dered as “Turk.” 

I thank Bryn Mawr College for a sabbatical, part of which 
was used to write this paper. In the final stages of preparation, 
I benefited from the library of Dumbarton Oaks; I am grateful 
for a Fellowship there in the spring of 1988. Thanks go to Prof. 
Stephen Salsbury for editorial assistance, and very special 
thanks to my wife for copy-reading the manuscript. I am also 
grateful to the secretaries at Bryn Mawr College, Lorraine Kir- 
schner, Deanne Bell, and Bunnie King, who typed a most diffi- 
cult manuscript. Other debts will be acknowledged in appro- 
priate places. 

*Nicetas Choniates, Historia, ed. J.-L. van Dieten, CFHB 11 
(Berlin, 1975), 118-21 (all citations are to vol. I); John Kinna- 
mos, Epitome rerum ab Ioanne et Alexio [sic] Comnenis gestarum, ed. 
A. Meineke, Bonn ed. (1836), 204-8. 

3G. Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica? (Berlin, 1958) (hereafter BT), 
II, 320-27, reviews the principal usages. The so-called Varda- 
riote Turks were probably Hungarian: see Nicolas Oikonom- 
ides, “Vardariotes—W.1.nd.r—V.n.nd.r: Hongrois installés dans 
la vallée du Vardar en 934,” in his Documents et études sur les insti- 
tutions de Byzance (VITe—XVe s.) (London, 1976), Part XXII, with 
a review of the previous bibliography. 
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paper's scope to an unmanageable degree. While 
the numerous anonymous Turks who immigrated 
or were brought captive into the Byzantine Empire 
will be briefly mentioned, the purpose of this study 
is to examine the integration of Turks into the Byz- 
antine ruling class, from the mid-eleventh century, 
when Turks first made serious inroads into Byz- 
antine Anatolia, until the Latin conquest of Con- 
stantinople in 1204. 

The paper commences with biographical 
sketches of the careers of known Turks, considers 
briefly some questionable cases, and glances at 
some Turkish leaders who temporarily sought ref- 
uge in Byzantium. Using this body of factual infor- 
mation, I will investigate the reasons why Turks 
entered Byzantine service, the questions of conver- 
sion, mechanisms of assimilation, and problems 
which confronted Turks who joined the Byzantine 
upper class. In a few cases one can follow a Turk’s 
descendants for several generations and examine 
the extent of their integration into Byzantium. 
The attitudes of other Byzantines about the Turk- 
ish incomers will also prove of interest: anti-Latin 
feeling is well known in twelfth-century Byzan- 
tium, but anti-Turkish sentiments have only begun 
to arouse notice. 


As early as the tenth century companies of Turks 
entered Byzantine service; Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus mentions Turks from Fergana in the pal- 
ace guard.* But only after the advent of Seljuk 
raiders on the eastern frontier did Turkish individ- 
uals and bands begin to appear regularly in Byz- 
antine service.® 

The first of this group was called Amertikes by 
Attaleiates; Cahen suggests “Amir ...” or “Khu- 
martekin” as his original name, but identifies him 
as Harun, son of a Turkish khan, and alludes to 
him as Ibn Khan. Attaleiates says he boasted royal 
descent. He first appeared in Byzantium, appar- 
ently as a refugee, in the reign of Michael VI 
(1056—57), and was received with high honor. 


‘Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, De cerimoniis aulae byzan- 
tinae libri duo, ed. J. Reiske, Bonn ed., I (1829), 576; II (1830), 
674-75. J. Laurent, Byzance et les Turcs seldjoucides dans l’Asie oc- 
cidentale jusqu’en 1081 (Nancy, 1913), 15 note 1. 

5For general surveys of the Turks and Byzantium in the 
1lth-12th centuries, see J. Laurent’s work cited above; K. 
Amantos, Σχέσεις Ἑλλήνων καὶ Τούρκων ἀπὸ τοῦ ἑνδεκατοῦ 
αἰῶνος μέχρι τοῦ 1821,1 (Athens, 1955), 19--45; 5. Vryonis, Jr., 
The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process of 
Islamization from the Eleventh through the Fifteenth Century (Berke- 
ley, 1971), 69-286 (hereafter Vryonis, Asta Minor). 


Seemingly, he served Isaac I, but then attempted 
to assassinate Constantine X. Therefore, he was 
exiled, only to be recalled by Constantine and sent 
against the Turks in the Diyarbakr region. Because 
ca. 1063/4, the pay of his troops was suppressed, 
he transferred his allegiance to the ruler of 
Aleppo. In the reign of Eudokia (1067) he joined 
the Turks who had pillaged the eastern themes; in 
the following year he fought Romanus IV in the 
region of Membij.® 

In 1070 Manuel Comnenus, eldest brother of 
the future emperor Alexius I, was captured by a 
Turkish leader whom the Byzantines called Chry- 
soskoulos, apparently Arisighi or Erisgen, brother- 
in-law of Sultan Alp Arslan. Chrysoskoulos, who 
was at odds with the sultan, anticipated the arrival 
of a Turkish army too strong for him to oppose. 
With little difficulty, Manuel Comnenus persuaded 
him to change sides, and had the pleasure of re- 
turning to Romanus IV leading his former captor 
as a voluntary adherent to Byzantium. Accorded 
splendid gifts, Chrysoskoulos received the title of 
proedros. In 1071 he accompanied the emperor’s 
expedition to Mantzikert, but his activities in this 
disastrous campaign are unknown. He remained 
in Byzantine service, however, for in 1078 he acted 
as intermediary between Nicephorus Botaneiates, 
then seeking to usurp the throne, and Sulayman 
ibn Kutlumush, leader of the Turks in Bithynia.’ 

During the reign of Nicephorus III Botaneiates 
(1078-81), a Byzantine general captured a young 
Turkish raider of undistinguished birth whom the 
Byzantines called Tzachas (from Turkish (Κα, 
Chaka, or @aqan). His exploits must have been 
well known, for, when he was brought to Constan- 
tinople, the emperor offered him the title of pro- 


6Michael Attaleiates, Historia, ed. I. Bekker, Bonn ed. (1853), 
94-95, 108-9; ‘H συνέχεια τῆς Χρονογραφίας τοῦ Ἰωάννου 
Σκυλίτση (Ioannes Skylitzes Continuatus), ed. E. Tsolakes 
(Thessalonike, 1968) (hereafter Skylitzes Cont.), 120, follows At- 
taleiates closely; C. Cahen, “La premiére pénétration turque en 
Asie-Mineure (seconde moitié du XI*s.),” in his Turcobyzantina 
et Oriens Christianus (London, 1974), Part I, 26 and note 2, who 
utilizes unpublished Arabic chronicles to identify and date 
Amertikes’ career; C. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, trans. J. Jones- 
Williams (from a still-unpublished French text) (New York, 
1968), 27-28 (where he calls him Ibn Khan); Moravesik, BT, II, 
66, has no suggestion about the origin of the Greek name. 

™Nicephorus Bryennios, Historiarum libri quattuor, ed. P. Gau- 
tier, CFHB 9 (Brussels, 1975), 101-3, 239-41; Skylitzes Cont., 
141-42, who notes the youth, short stature, and dark, ill- 
favored appearance of Chrysoskoulos; J. Laurent, “Byzance et 
les origines du sultanat de Roum,” Mélanges Charles Diehl (Paris, 
1930), I, 178; Cahen, “Premiére pénétration,” 27-28 (esp. 27 
note 3), 43. 
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tonobellisimos and rich gifts. In return, Tzachas 
pledged his loyalty to the emperor. He apparently 
passed some time at court, for later he was able to 
call Constantine Dalassenos by name and felt no 
hesitation in proposing a marriage alliance be- 
tween their families. But, Tzachas declared, when 
Alexius I came to the throne (1081), he lost every- 
thing. He then struck out on his own, using 
Smyrna as a base and gaining support from Chris- 
tian shipwrights who constructed a fleet for him. 
His career as a pirate-emir, acting in cooperation 
with the Petchenegs, need not concern us. Ca. 
1091 he claimed the title of emperor, used the im- 
perial symbols, and planned to occupy the throne 
in Constantinople. A year or more later, Alexius 
convinced Kilidj Arslan I of Nikaia that Tzachas 
was really aspiring to the sultanate. Under pre- 
tense of friendship, Kilidj Arslan inveigled Tza- 
chas into his camp at Abydos and killed him.® 

The first Turk to achieve a position of high com- 
mand in Byzantine service was Tatikios. His father 
had been a “Saracen” taken by John Comnenus, 


8The details of Tzachas’ career discussed in the text are 
found in Anna Comnena, Alexiad, 11, 114, 157-58, 165—66; 
other aspects of his career can be followed through Anna’s Al- 
exiad: see vol. IV (Index, by P. Gautier, Paris, 1976), 128. The 
question of when Kilidj Arslan wedded the daughter of Tzachas 
(Alexiad, 111, 13) cannot be solved. Anna Comnena, II, 165, 
speaks of the sultan as already son-in-law of Tzachas at the time 
of the coup at Abydos, but she may have been writing anachron- 
istically. Anna is explicit that Tzachas was slain at Abydos; the 
“Tzachas” whom John Doukas rather easily expelled from 
Smyrna in 1097 (Alexiad, III, 23-25) was probably a son—Byz- 
antine and western authors easily confused Muslim names and 
patronymics: S. Runciman, History of the Crusades, I (Cambridge, 
1951), 77 note 1. John Zonaras, Epitome historiarum, Bonn ed., 
ΠῚ, ed. Th. Buittner-Wobst (1897), 736-37, stresses Tzachas’ 
undistinguished origin. There is a brief mention of him as 
Tzakatzas in Michael Glykas, Annales, ed. I. Bekker, Bonn ed. 
(1836), 620. : 

On Tzachas, see A. N. Kurat, Caka Bey: Izmir ve civarindaki 
adalarin ilk Tiirk Beyi, M.S. 1081-1096? (Ankara, 1966), 34-35, 
39, 51 (I am grateful to Ash Ozyar, a graduate student in Bryn 
Mawr’s Archaeology Department, who read this work and dis- 
cussed it with me); Vryonis, Asia Minor, 211; H. Ahrweiler, Byz- 
ance et la mer (Paris, 1966), 184—86; I. Mélikoff, Introduction to 
La geste de Melik Danigmend (Paris, 1960), I, 85-88, 122. The 
most recent work is A. G. K. Savvides, Ὁ Σελτζοῦκος ἐμίρης τῆς 
Σμύρνης Τζαχᾶς (Caka) καὶ οἱ ἐπιδρομές tov στὰ Μικρασιατικὰ 
παραλία, τὰ Νησία τοῦ ἀνατολικοῦ Αἰγαίου καὶ τὴν Κωνσταν- 
τινούπολη (c. 1081--ο. 1106), Χιακὰ Χρονικά 14 (1982), 9-24; 
16 (1984), 51--66 (the second portion of this article is not avail- 
able to me). Savvides, 14:13, proposes a drastic reorganization 
of Tzachas’ career, based on the thesis that Anna Comnena to- 
tally misdated and misorganized her material; his proof seems 
to be the references to a “Tzachas” in the Danismendname (see 
the edition by Mélikoff, above). This work, however, is of late 
composition and legendary content. To abandon the data of- 
fered by a contemporary historian in favor of the material in 
the Danigmendname appears unjustified. 


father of Alexius I. By “Saracen” Anna Comnena 
probably means a Turk, since the Turks were the 
principal Muslim foes of the empire in the 1050s 
and the most likely to be captured. Tatikios must 
have been born around 1057 and perhaps was 
seized as a child, because Crusader sources say his 
nose had been cut off. He was the same age as Al- 
exius I and was nurtured alongside him. Growing 
up with Alexius, he became one of his most trusted 
generals and a member of his personal entourage. 
Tatikios first appears as a scout during Alexius’ 
campaign against Basilakes, ca. 1078. After Alex- 
ius’ coronation, he became grand _ primikerios; 
while there had been primikerioi of the court, Al- 
exius seems to have invented this title for Tatikios. 
During the first campaign against the Normans 
(1081), Tatikios commanded the “Turks living 
around Ochrida,” presumably descendants of the 
“Turks of the Vardar,’ who seem to have been 
Hungarians. From 1086 to 1095, he appears re- 
peatedly, fighting the Petchenegs and the Turks 
who held Nikaia. Usually he was successful, and 
Anna Comnena praises his skill and foresight. Late 
in 1094, he participated in the Synod of Blacher- 
nai, with the title “Protoproedros and Grand Pri- 
mikerios of the Inner Vestiarites.” In the same 
year, he was responsible for frustrating the con- 
spiracy of Nicephorus Diogenes, one of the most 
dangerous Alexius faced. As a guard outside the 
emperors bathhouse, and later outside Alexius’ 
tent, he prevented Diogenes from reaching the 
emperor. In 1097, after participating in the siege 
of Nikaia by the Byzantines and Crusaders, he was 
sent to accompany the First Crusade across Ana- 
tolia. He commanded a Byzantine force, acted as 
guide, and as Alexius’ representative received 
places recovered from the Turks. At the siege of 
Antioch, in January or February 1198, according 
to Anna Comnena, Tatikios was deceived by Bohe- 
mund into leaving the army; she acknowledges he 
was also in despair over the famine and the grim 
outlook. Crusader sources blame his cowardice, 
but J. France argues that Tatikios had quarreled 
with both Bohemund and Raymond of St. Gilles, 
so that his position in the army became untenable. 
He departed on the pretext of finding food for the 
starving army, and may actually have arranged 
food shipments. His explanation apparently satis- 
fied Alexius, for in 1099 the emperor appointed 
him to a naval command against a Pisan fleet. 
Thereafter, he disappears from history. A nephew, 
Constantine, served as tax-surveyor with the title 
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kouropalates and asekretes sometime before 1104. 
Tatikios apparently left descendants; a grandson 
seemingly married a Comnena, and the offspring 
of that union apparently included the Constantine 
Tatikios who plotted against Isaac II at the end of 
the twelfth century.° 

Ca. 1086, after Alexius’ defeat of the Normans, 
the Seljuk sultan of Persia, Malikshah, dispatched 
an ambassador to seek a treaty with Byzantium. 
The envoy, whom Anna calls Siaous (i.e., CauS or 
messenger), asked for a marriage alliance and of- 
fered the return of cities occupied by the Turks. 
“Siaous” possessed a letter from the sultan direct- 
ing ‘Turkish commanders to surrender their cities. 
It was to be used if Alexius accepted the marriage 
alliance. Alexius, anxious to utilize the letter, and 
impressed with “Siaous’” abilities, discovered that 
he had been born of a Turkish father and a Geor- 
gian mother. The emperor persuaded him to 
change sides. “Siaous” used his letter to induce the 
Turkish commander in Sinope to yield that city 
and others, then returned to Constantinople. He 
was baptized and presented with gifts, then ap- 


®Tatikios is first mentioned in Bryennios, Hist., 287-89, Anna 
Comnena is especially full on his life: Alexiad, I, 151; I, 67-72, 
83-86, 97, 109, 171, 182, 193; III, 12-13, 17-18, 20-21, 40- 
45. For his title in 1094, see P. Gautier, “Le synode des Blach- 
ernes (fin 1094): Etude prosopographique,” REB 29 (1971), 
218. The principal Crusader narratives about him are the anon- 
ymous Gesta Francorum, ed. R. Hill [and R. Mynors] (London, 
1962), 34-35; Raymond of Aguilers, Liber, ed. J. H. and L. L. 
Hill, Documents relatifs ἃ histoire des Croisades (hereafter 
DHC) 9 (Paris, 1969), 54—56; Petrus Tudebodus, Historia de hi- 
erosolymitano itinere, ed. J. H. and L. L. Hill, DHC 12 (Paris, 
1977), 69-70. Sources based largely on these accounts are 
Baudry of Dol, Historia, RHC HOcc, IV (Paris, 1879), 44-- 45; 
Guibert of Nogent, Gesta Dei per Francos, RHC HOcc, IV, 175-- 
76; Albert of Aix, Historia, RHC HOcc, IV, 315; William of 
Tyre, Historia rerum in partibus transmarinis gestarum, RHC HOcc, 
I (Paris, 1844), 107-8, 186-87, 252; see the new ed. by R. B.C. 
Huygens, under the title Willelmi tyrensis archiepiscopi Chronicon! 
Guillaume de Tyr Chronique, Corpus Christianorum, Continuatio 
mediaevalis, 63—63A (Turnhout, 1986), I, 193, 262-63, 321. 
On Tatikios’ nephew, see P. Lemerle, ed., Actes de Lavra, Ar- 
chives de l’Athos 5, I (Paris, 1970), 292.23-24, 28; the text 
merely says “nephew of the grand primikerios,” but no other 
bearer of the title is known at that era: R. Guilland, Recherches 
sur les institutions byzantines (Berlin, 1967), I, 307, 312-15. Dum- 
barton Oaks possesses two lead seals (nos. 58.106.2183 and 
58.106.4145) of a Constantine “Tatekios” or “Tatekes,” proto- 
nobellisimos, both dated 11/12th centuries; I am grateful to 
John Nesbitt, who confirmed the reading of these seals. On Ta- 
tikios’ descendants, see Nicetas Choniates, Hist., 423, and the 
proposed genealogy in K. Barzos, Ἢ γενεαλογία τῶν Κομνηνῶν 
(hereafter Barzos, Γεν.) (Thessalonike, 1984), II, 254 note 38. 
The major article about Tatikios is J. France, “The Departure 
of Tatikios from the Crusader Army,” Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research 44 (1971), 137—47, but there are sketches of 
his career in Guilland (see above), Gautier, “Synode des Blach- 
ernes,” 252-54, and B. Skoulatos, Les personnages byzantins de 
l'Alexiade (Louvain, 1980), 287-92. 


pointed doux of Anchialos, far from the Turkish- 
Byzantine frontier.'° 

In 1092-93, during a period of confusion 
among the Turks of Bithynia, the region of Kyzi- 
kos and Apollonia, west of Brusa, fell into the 
hands of an Elchanes or I]-Khan. Anna Comnena 
has again taken a Turkish title for a name. Pressed 
by Constantine Opos, Elchanes surrendered, be- 
came Christian, gained numerous gifts, and took 
service under the emperor. Elchanes was accom- 
panied by members of his family, and shortly 
thereafter, when his followers Skaliarios and an- 
other, whose name Anna Comnena left blank as 
she wrote, learned of the rich rewards Elchanes 
had obtained, they too entered Byzantine service. 
The unnamed individual received the rank of hy- 
perperilampros. Skaliarios and apparently El- 
chanes participated in the war with the Cumans in 
1094-95. At that time, they were under the com- 
mand of Tatikios. In 1108, in the struggle with 
Bohemund, Anna Comnena records the death of 
“Skaliarios, a Turk who was formerly of the most 
distinguished leaders in the East, who went over to 
the emperor and received holy baptism.” 

In 1097, during the siege of Nikaia, the crusad- 
ers captured a Turkish lad named Axouch, whom 
they presented to Alexius. Since he was ten, the 
same age as John, the heir to the throne, Alexius 
made Axouch or John Axouchos his son’s compan- 
ion. The two youths grew up as the closest of 
friends, and John Axouchos remained throughout 
his life devoted to the Comneni. When John 
acceded to the throne in 1118, Axouchos became 
grand domestikos or commander of the eastern 
and western armies. So great was his power that 
even the emperor's relatives, meeting him, would 
dismount from their horses to do him reverence. 
His abilities in warfare were equaled by his liber- 
ality and benevolence. At the outset of John II’s 
reign, when Anna Comnena’s property was confis- 
cated, after her conspiracy in behalf of her hus- 
band, Nicephorus Bryennios, it was awarded to 


10 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, 11, 65—66; Moravcsik, BT, 11, 274; 
Skoulatos, Personnages, 280-81. 

1 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, II, 79--81, 193; III, 105 (whence 
the quotation). I have tentatively accepted the reading of II, 
193.28 proposed by G. Buckler and H. Grégoire, Byzantion 4 
(1927/28), 692. The Elchanes mentioned in Alexiad, II, 211.2, as 
serving Kilidj Arslan I against Peter the Hermit was probably 
another person, since the title is not uncommon. Skoulatos, Per- 
sonnages, 281, has a brief biography of Skaliarios. On Elchanes, 
see Moravcsik, BT, 11, 124, and Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, 81. 
Moravesik, BT, 11, 277, has no explanation for the name “Ska- 
liarios.” 
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Axouchos. The wise Turk successfully petitioned 
the emperor to return her wealth to Anna. 
Thereby he not only strengthened his reputation 
but avoided alienating an important branch of the 
Comneni.” 

Since the reign of John II is only briefly dealt 
with by the historians Kinnamos and Nicetas 
Choniates, and dimly illuminated by contempo- 
rary poets and orators, we have few details of John 
Axouchos’ activities in this period. In 1119 he par- 
ticipated in an attack on Laodikeia on the Lykos. 
An oration shows that Axouchos was wounded in 
the leg or foot in 1122, in battle with the Petche- 
negs; John II was deeply grieved thereby. Axou- 
chos also participated in the campaign against Ci- 
licia, Antioch, and northern Syria in 1137-38, and 
was again wounded. During his absence, Michael 
Italikos, a rhetorician and teacher in Constanti- 
nople, wrote Axouchos first to request his support 
against those who were slandering Italikos, and 
again to thank him for his effectual intercession 
with the emperor.” 

Axouchos accompanied John II on his final cam- 
paign into Cilicia, and was at his side at the time of 
John’s death, April 1143. He was evidently con- 
sulted by John about the succession; after the des- 
ignation of Manuel, Axouchos organized the army 
to pledge allegiance to the new emperor. Immedi- 
ately after John’s death, Manuel placed his future 
in the hands of John Axouchos and Chartoularios 
Basil Tzintziloukes. They were sent to Constanti- 
nople to secure the imperial palace and prevent 
opposition from forming. John, who was clearly 
the leader of this mission, was eminently success- 
ful: the envoys outstripped the news of John’s 
death, and seized Manuel’s principal potential op- 
ponents, his brother Isaac and his brother-in-law 


'?Nicetas Choniates, Hist., 9-11; Nicephorus Basilakes, Ora- 
tion to John Axouchos, Orationes et Epistolae, ed. A. Garzya 
(Leipzig, 1984), 85-88, stresses the close companionship of Ax- 
ouchos and the future emperor, and how Axouchos served as 
the prickly akanthos (a pun on his name) to bloody the hands 
of John’s opponents. This oration was composed between 1138 
(the end of John’s first Syrian campaign) and John’s death in 
1143, presumably before John’s departure in 1142. Axouchos’ 
name is given as both “Axouch” and “Axouchos.” I have chosen 
the Hellenized form. Axouchos was entitled “sebastos”; the 
“protosebastos” applied to him in a manuscript heading is prob- 
ably an error: A. P. Kazhdan, Sotsial’nyt sostav gospodstuunishchego 
klassa Vizantii XI-XI vv. (Moscow, 1974), 112 and note 28. 

Kinnamos, Epitome, 5—6; Basilakes, Orationes, 89-91; Mi- 
chael Italikos, Lettres et discours, ed. P. Gautier (Paris, 1972), 222— 
24 (no. 37), 228-30 (no. 39)—clearly, no. 39 preceded no. 37. 
Italikos’ no. 39 also shows that Axouchos had campaigned on 
and beyond the Danube (probably in John’s Hungarian wars) 
and toward the Tigris against the “Parthians” and “Medes” (i.e., 
Turks). 


John Rogerios. Axouchos also had available chry- 
sobulls of increasing generosity to use to win the 
support of the clergy of Haghia Sophia, but only 
needed the least costly one. In short, he very effi- 
ciently carried out his mission." 

The grand domestikos continued to be ex- 
tremely active in the early years of Manuel's reign. 
He participated in the attack on Ikonion in 1146, 
and during the retreat, while the Byzantine army 
was hard pressed by Turkish forces, he tried to re- 
strain Manuel’s personal rashness. As we shall see 
below, there is reason to believe Axouchos was in- 
volved in checking the armies of the Second Cru- 
sade, ca. 1147. In the following year, he was ap- 
pointed to command of the infantry used in the 
attack on the Normans who held the fortress of 
Kerkyra or Corfu. When the admiral Stephen 
Kontostephanos was killed, Axouchos assumed 
command until the emperor's arrival. During the 
siege, a riot broke out between the Byzantine 
troops and their allies, the Venetians. After at- 
tempting mediation, Axouchos sent his personal 
guards, apparently a substantial and stalwart body, 
and then some regular troops, who suppressed the 
trouble. After the recovery of Kerkyra, John Ax- 
ouchos seems to have been given command of a 
fleet with a mission to go to Ancona. But he never 
got beyond the river Vijosé in Albania; Kinnamos 
suggests that he was hindered from proceeding 
either by lack of naval experience or by advice 
from the Venetians, who did not desire a restora- 
tion of Byzantine power in Italy. Allegedly, the 
fleet suffered severe losses in a storm. In late 1149 
or 1150, Axouchos was sent back to Constanti- 
nople, nominally to report on Manuel’s victories in 
the western Balkans. He does not again appear in 
history; in 1150 he would have been about sixty- 
three, then a fairly ripe age for an active man.!® 

John Axouchos was apparently well educated, 
with a good understanding of the rhetorical, clas- 


‘‘Nicetas Choniates, Hist., 41, 46, 48-49; Kinnamos, Epitome, 
31-32, 37-38, avoids mentioning Axouchos by name in giving 
an account of these events. William of Tyre, Hist., RHC HOcc, 
I, 695 (ed. Huygens, II, 705), suggests that Axouchos had sup- 
ported Isaac for the succession, but this seems unlikely: Manuel 
would not have entrusted such a delicate mission to Axouchos 
if there had been any hint of lack of devotion. William wrote 
many years after these events, and had imperfect sources of 
information; he even gives the year of John 115 death as 1137! 

'®Kinnamos, Epitome, 47, 51, 102, 113; Nicetas Choniates, 
Hist., 77, 82, 85-86, 90. At the time of their deaths, Alexius I 
was about 61, John II, 55, and Manuel I, 61. P. Magdalino, 
“Isaac sebastokrator (111), John Axouch, and a Case of Mistaken 
Identity,” BMGS 11 (1987), 207-14 has argued that the “grand 
stratarchos” who joined Isaac the Sebastocrator (Manuel's 
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sicizing Greek used by intellectuals of the day. Dur- 
ing the eastern campaign of 1137-38, he received 
and understood Michael Italikos’ elaborate letters, 
and acted in Italikos’ favor. After that campaign, 
Nicephorus Basilakes addressed to him a lengthy 
oration, a good part of which is devoted to praise 
of John II, but which also depicts their mutual de- 
votion in very attractive terms. About 1147 Axou- 
chos posed questions to the theologian Nicholas of 
Methone as to how the Holy Spirit could substan- 
tially (ousiodos) visit and indwell the apostles, as 
Gregory of Nazianzen had stated, and, if this in- 
dwelling was in the same fashion as in Christ, why 
the apostles were not called christoi, and if not, how 
did it differ. Nicholas delayed a response until a 
directive from Manuel specifically required him to 
resolve Axouchos’ inquiries. Nicholas noted that at 
the time, Axouchos was preoccupied with “the 
danger which hangs over all of us from the ad- 
vance of all the western nations,” evidently a ref- 
erence to the Second Crusade. The theologian 
produced a short treatise to answer Axouchos’ 
questions.’® 

Apparently, John Axouchos married about the 
time of John [15 accession; his eldest son, Alexius, 
is believed to have been born around 1120, and a 


brother) in belittling Manuel at Melangeia (Kinnamos, Epitome, 
127-28) was John Axouchos, that the latter was indeed a sup- 
porter of Isaac, and that Axouchos was the one punished by 
Manuel, by loss of (the privilege of bearing) the imperial seals. 
But everywhere else Axouchos is given his correct title of grand 
domestikos by Kinnamos. There is no evidence that Axouchos 
had ever had custody of the seals. If it was Axouchos who was 
belittling Manuel, why did Andronicus verbally attack the se- 
bastocrator? Why was Isaac punished by temporary exclusion 
from the imperial presence? If Manuel had been in the slightest 
degree suspicious of John Axouchos, he would have done far 
more than remove the seals from him. As it was, Axouchos was 
clearly high in the emperor’s favor. He appears repeatedly in 
command of troops in 1146—50, after the affair at Melangeia: 
see below. I am grateful to Prof. Magdalino for an offprint of 
his study, but I prefer the suggestions of F. Chalandon, Jean IT 
Comnene (1118-1143) et Manuel I Comnéne (1143-1180) (Paris, 
1912), 215 note 6. 

16 Nicholas of Methone, Πρὸς τὸ μέγαν δομέστικον, ed. A. K. 
Demetrakopoulos, Ἐκκχλησιαστικὴ Βιβλιοθήκη, I (Leipzig, 
1866; repr. Hildesheim, 1965), 199-218 (quotation from p 
200); J. Draseke, “Nikolaos von Methone,” BZ 1 (1892), 471-73. 
Italikos’ letters are cited in note 13 above; Basilakes, Orationes, 
84-91. The fragment of an oration published ibid., 116-19, 
which Garzya thinks may have been part of the speech ad- 
dressed to Axouchos, and to fit on p. 89 of his edition, has no 
reference to Axouchos. Rather, it is addressed to an emperor 
who has created a navy, is involved with Russians, Serbs, peoples 
of the steppe, Turks, Germans, and above all, Sicilians, and 
whose speech is capable of winning support by the force of its 
eloquence. The author is probably not Basilakes, and the em- 
peror sounds more like Manuel than John or Alexius. 


daughter, Irene, around 1121. Since Alexius is 
specified to have been the eldest son, there were 
one or more additional sons. Another daughter, 
Eudokia, was born much later, around 1135, pos- 
sibly from a second wife. Ca. 1135 Irene was 
betrothed to Alexius Comnenus, a grandson of 
Alexius I’s brother Isaac Comnenus the Sebasto- 
krator, but Alexius died before the wedding oc- 
curred. Ca. 1150 Eudokia was betrothed to Ste- 
phen Comnenus, also a grandson of Isaac the 
Sebastokrator, and thus a cousin of the late Alex- 
ius. Since it was forbidden for sisters to marry first 
cousins, the synod heard the case and permitted 
Eudokia’s marriage, because Irene’s betrothal did 
not constitute a marriage.’” 

Sometime in the late eleventh or first half of the 
twelfth century, there arrived in Byzantium a ref- 
ugee who was, or claimed to be, a member of the 
ruling Seljuk house of Nikaia and Ikonion, which 
descended from Kutlumush or Kutalmish. He was 
known by the Byzantines as Koutloumousios. All 
that can be said about him is that he became a 
Christian and founded a monastery on Mount 
Athos, to which he presumably retired. ‘The mon- 
astery is first attested in 1169, by the signature of 
its abbot on a charter of Rossikon. Unfortunately 
there are no twelfth-century documents from his 
foundation, nor any account of its origin. But the 
surviving, still-inhabited Monastery of Koutlou- 
mousios (or Mone tou Koutloumousiou) rises in 
the fertile center of the Athos peninsula, a few 
minutes’ walk south of Karyes. It is probably the 
most permanent memorial of a Turk who entered 
Byzantine service in this period.'® 

Perhaps in the 1130s, probably before 1143, Mi- 
chael Italikos had an acquaintance, perhaps an ex- 


'7Barzos, Tev., I, 278-80 (no. 53), 288-91 (no. 57); Balsa- 
mon, commentary on canon 69 of St. Basil, in Σύνταγμα τῶν 
θείων καὶ ἱερῶν κανόνων, ed. G. A. Rhalles and M. Potles (here- 
after Rh.-P.), IV (Athens, 1854), 226-27. The career of John 
Axouchos is discussed by P. Gautier, in Italikos, Lettres et discours, 
41—44, but his version of the stemma of Axouchos’ family must 
be corrected by comparison with Barzos, Iev., I, 280 note 7,and 
288. Birth dates are tentative, largely based on marriage dates 
and an assumption that girls married at about age 14. The full- 
est study on Axouchos is K. M. Mekios, Ὁ μέγας δομέστικος τοῦ 
Βυζαντίου Ἰωάννης ᾿Αξοῦχος καὶ ὁ πρωτοστράτωρ υἱὸς αὑτοῦ 
᾿Αλέξιος (Athens, 1932), 15-35, but he did not have available 
Italikos’ letters or the speech by Basilakes, although he was 
aware of their existence (p. 33). By mistake, Mekios, pp. 27-28, 
makes Axouchos participate in the attack on Antioch in 1144, a 
confusion with Prosouch—see below. 

18} Lemerle, Actes de Kutlumus, Archives de I’ Athos 2 (Paris, 
1946), 4-5; Moravesik, BT, 11, 171. The most recent contribu- 
tion to the question of Koutloumousios’ origin is D. Nastase, 
“Les débuts de la communauté oecuménique du Mont Athos,” 
Kévtoov Βυζαντινῶν Ἐρευνῶν, Σύμμεικτα, 6 (1985), 263-67. 
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student, with a Turkish name, Tziknoglos or some- 
thing similar, in which the final syllable represents 
the Turkish -oglu, “son of.’ Tziknoglos is ad- 
dressed as “dearest brother,” and Italikos inquires 
about his sister’s health. The existence of a sister 
argues that Tziknoglos was the son of a Turk who 
had married in Byzantium. Tziknoglos has been 
utilizing a magician or sorcerer to heal his sister; 
Italikos simultaneously protests horror at this and 
claims to know thoroughly such “Chaldaean” 
magic, but not to use it. In another letter he al- 
ludes to Tziknoglos’ high admiration for the grand 
oikonomos, the administrator of Haghia Sophia’s 
revenues. Possibly Tziknoglos was a former stu- 
dent of Italikos and had obtained a position within 
the clergy of Haghia Sophia.!® 

Among the officers who served their military ap- 
prenticeship under John II was Prosouch or Bor- 
suq, who is stated by Kinnamos to have been “a 
Turk by birth, but who had shared in a Roman 
[i.e., Byzantine] upbringing and _ education.’?° 
Shortly after Manuel’s accession, in 1144, the em- 
peror dispatched an expedition against Raymond 
of Antioch. Command was given to the brothers 
Andronicus and John Kontostephanos, but they 
were apparently youthful and untried, for Manuel 
attached to them Prosouch, stated to be experi- 
enced in warfare. A few pages later, Kinnamos re- 
fers to this army as “those with Prosouch,’?! thus 
suggesting that the Turk was the real commander 
of the expedition. The campaign enjoyed some 
successes. In 1147, at the time of the advance of 
the Second Crusade, Prosouch commanded a 
force sent to observe the German Crusaders as 
they marched through Thrace. Nicetas Choniates 
would have us believe that Prosouch negotiated 
with them and was substantially responsible for the 
achievement of peace between the Byzantine and 
German forces. While Prosouch is not again men- 
tioned, he evidently married, for a son or grand- 
son, Nicephorus Prosouchos, was praitor or gov- 


The author argues that, as the price of recognition of his sultan- 
ate within the Byzantine Empire in 1081-82, Sulayman of Ni- 
kaia was constrained to found a monastery on Mount Athos, 
with a relative, probably a brother, as founder. This thesis is a 
tissue of suppositions, without documentary evidence. 

'9Italikos, Lettres et discours, 201—3 (no. 31), and 227.4 (no. 38). 
In both letters, the spelling of the last syllable of the name is 
unclear; the abbreviation could be resolved “Tziknoglos,” 
“Tziknogles,” “Tziknogalas,” or “Tziknogoulos.” Only the 
Greek form “Tziknopoulos” is clearly ruled out, according to 
Gautier. 

20Kinnamos, Epitome, 73. 

*1Tbid., 33, 35. 


ernor of Hellas in the reign of Andronicus I; he 
left favorable recollections in the mind of Michael 
Choniates, metropolitan of Athens.” 

If the careers of most Turks hitherto noticed are 
fairly clear, that of Poupakes presents chronologi- 
cal problems. The name evidently derives from 
“Abu-Bakr,” a not-uncommon Muslim one. Pou- 
pakes first appears as an aide to Manuel in 1146, 
during the retreat from Ikonion. He assisted the 
emperor in making forays and laying ambushes 
for the fast-moving Turkish cavalry, but also coun- 
seled Manuel against excessive rashness.’ In 1149, 
during the siege of Kerkyra, Poupakes, then a 
member of the bodyguard of the grand domesti- 
kos, Axouchos, volunteered to ascend the ladder 
which had been erected against the wall. Crossing 
himself, he mounted first and reached the battle- 
ment just before the ladder collapsed and precipi- 
tated those behind him into the sea. Isolated, he 
frightened off the defenders and leapt out 
through a postern door, back to his companions.** 
Ca. 1164 Poupakes, specified to be the person who 
had distinguished himself at Kerkyra, was in the 
service of Andronicus Comnenus, Manuel's 
cousin, later emperor. When Andronicus escaped 
from prison, Poupakes met him at Anchialos and 
furnished him guides and supplies to continue his 
flight. Arrested by Manuel, Poupakes was flogged 
and paraded around as an example of the fate of 
traitors; he proudly protested his loyalty to his 
master.*® So far we have a consistent picture of an 
individual distinguished by bravery and devotion. 
A difficulty arises because Kinnamos reports that 
in 1160-61, during a winter campaign, the emir 
of Sarapata Mylonos (perhaps Sandikli, southwest 
of Afyon), dispatched his nephew Poupakes to in- 


For Prosouch’s career, see Kinnamos, Epitome, 33-35, 71-- 
73, 77; Nicetas Choniates, Hist., 52, 64; Moravcsik, BT, 11, 257; 
Barzos, Tev., I, 292 note 9. Unlike “Axouch-Axouchos,” Pro- 
souch’s name is always treated as indeclinable. The argument of 
Barzos, op. cit., that Prosouch was a possible relative of the Bor- 
suq or Bursuq who served the Seljuk sultans of Persia in inva- 
sions of Anatolia (Cahen, “Premiére pénétration,” 44, 50—51) is 
unfounded: the name is common. On Nicephorus Prosouchos, 
see Michael Choniates, Τὰ Σωζόμενα, ed. 8. P. Lampros (Ath- 
ens, 1879-80; repr. Groningen, 1968), I, 142-49; II, 54, 66. In 
the text of the letters, Nicephorus is always called “Prosouch”; 
only in the lemma of the oration addressed to him (I, 142) is he 
called “Prosouchos,” and the Laurentian MS reads “Prosouch” 
(ibid., note). 

*3Kinnamos, Epitome, 48-50; Moravcsik, BT, II, 256-57. 

24Nicetas Choniates, Hist., 83-85. It is not certain that the 
Poupakes of 1146 and the Poupakes of 1149 are the same, but 
Manuel in 1149 was evidently well acquainted with Poupakes. 
In 1146 Poupakes might already have been in the service of 
Axouchos, who participated in that expedition. 

5 Tbid., 130-32. 
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vestigate whether Manuel was at the head of the 
Byzantine force. This Poupakes, who was thor- 
oughly familiar with Manuel, came up and spoke 
to him.” That this was the same Poupakes, enter- 
ing Turkish service for a brief period after Axou- 
chos’ death (soon after 1150) and then returning 
(after 1161) to Andronicus’ service, is improbable, 
because Andronicus was in prison from ca. 1155 to 
ca. 1164. Thus Andronicus was unlikely to have 
been in a position to hire retainers, much less se- 
cure the intense personal allegiance Poupakes 
showed in 1164. Poupakes probably entered An- 
dronicus’ service between 1150 and 1155, and the 
person of that name among the Turks in 1160-61 
is someone else.?’ 

During Manuel’s reign, a certain Nicephorus 
Chalouphes gained some importance; the name 
comes from Turkish Halife, Arabic Khalifa, mean- 
ing caliph. Chalouphes may have been the son of a 
Turkish immigrant, since no source mentions his 
Turkish background. He first appears in 1147, 
when he signally failed in his defense of the Acro- 
corinth against a Norman expeditionary force. Ni- 
cetas Choniates presents the Norman commander 
as berating Chalouphes for failing to defend so 
naturally strong a fortress. Possibly about 1162/3, 
Chalouphes was married to Theodora Comnena, 
daughter of Manuel’s sister Eudokia and her hus- 
band Theodore Batatzes; Theodora had been 
Manuel’s mistress. Probably Chalouphes’ back- 
ground as an outsider, even of foreign descent, 
made him a desirable husband for Theodora. In 
the next years he executed a number of commis- 
sions with success. About 1164 he was sent as com- 
mander beyond the Danube into Hungary, to act 
with the Byzantine nominee for the Hungarian 
throne, Istvan or Stephen IV, against his rival Ist- 
van III. When he realized that his protégé lacked 
support, Chalouphes cleverly extricated his forces 
and Istvan IV was constrained to follow him back 
to Sirmion. In 1165 or early 1166, Chalouphes was 
dispatched as an envoy to Venice, to win the sup- 
port of members of the Lombard League against 
Frederick Barbarossa. The subsidies he had to of- 
fer reinforced the will of the north Italian cities to 
oppose the German emperor. About 1166 Chal- 
ouphes was appointed doux or governor of Byz- 
antine Dalmatia, but was abandoned by his own 


36 Kinnamos, Epitome, 196-97. 

27On Andronicus’ imprisonment, see ibid., 130, 232-34; Ni- 
cetas Choniates, Hist., 101, 103-8, 129-32. He had escaped 
briefly in 1158, but this flight was too short-lived to allow An- 
dronicus time to enlist Poupakes in his service. 


troops and captured by a Hungarian army advanc- 
ing into the region. In 1167 Manuel sought Chal- 
ouphes’ release, and perhaps obtained it when the 
Hungarian wars momentarily halted in that year. 
But nothing further is heard of Nicephorus Chal- 
ouphes.*8 

During Manuel’s reign, the most prominent 
Turk, or half-Turk, was Alexius, the son of the 
grand domestikos John Axouchos. (The sources 
do not call him Alexius Axouchos, but evidently 
the name “Axouchos” remained in the family, and 
it is convenient to use it to distinguish him from 
his many homonyms.) At some point, Alexius Ax- 
ouchos wedded Maria, only child of Alexius Com- 
nenus, eldest son and designated successor of John 
II. Barzos believes the marriage occurred about 
1141; if so, John II presumably approved it in or- 
der to reward John Axouchos’ faithful service and 
bind his family more closely to the dynasty. Alexius 
Axouchos would scarcely have been considered 
the eventual heir to the throne, as there was still 
hope that Alexius Comnenus might have a son and 
there were numerous other males among John II's 
direct descendants. Byzantium had no notion of 
primogeniture, or even of a hereditary throne, 
and females were considered only in case of de- 
fault of male claimants from the imperial family: 
Zoe and Theodora, the last members of the Mace- 
donian house, are the exemplary case. If the mar- 
riage of Alexius Axouchos and Maria occurred 
after Manuel ascended the throne, Manuel prob- 
ably intended it as a disparaging match for Maria, 
to prevent her being allied to some powerful fam- 
ily who might use her as a pretext for usurpation. 
While Alexius Axouchos was not technically dis- 
abled from holding the Byzantine throne, his 
Turkish background was never forgotten and cre- 
ated hostility to him. A marriage arranged by Man- 
uel seems slightly more probable than one spon- 
sored by John IT.?° 


28 Nicetas Choniates, Hist., 75-76; Kinnamos, Epitome, 225— 
26, 228-31, 248, 263, 265 (because Kinnamos deals with topics 
and regions, his presentation of Chalouphes’ career may not be 
chronological; possibly Chalouphes was appointed doux of Dal- 
matia before being sent to Venice); Moravesik, BT, II, 339; Bar- 
zos, Tev., II, 417-34 (esp. 430-34) (no. 150). Barzos, Γεν., II, 
417 note 3 (on p. 418) suggests that the text of William of Tyre, 
Hist., RHC HOcc, I, 1070 (ed. Huygens, II, 1013), “Alexius 
quoque protostrator, Theodore Calusine neptis domini imper- 
atoris, filius” be emended to read “Theodorae Chalufinae,” but 
Byzantine wives did not ordinarily take their husbands’ names; 
there seems no MS warranty for altering two letters. The Old 
French translation does not include her name. 

90 ῃ the marriage, see Nicetas Choniates, Hist., 103, 144-45; 


ς 


Κ. Barzos, ᾿Αλέξιος Κομνηνὸς---Εἰρήνη ἡ Ῥωσικὴ καὶ οἱ ἄτυχοι 
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Alexius Axouchos first appears at Pelagonia 
when ca. 1154/5 he reported to the empress 
Bertha-Irene a plot by Andronicus Comnenus to 
assassinate Manuel. Alexius was already protostra- 
tor, one of the highest military titles, but one which 
carried only such responsibilities as the emperor 
chose to assign. Alexius was apparently a capable 
military leader, and is stated to have been popular 
with soldiers and officers, but his real skills would 
seem to have been in diplomacy. In 1157 he was 
sent to Italy on a delicate mission. Simultaneously 
he was to wage war on the Normans of Sicily and 
engage in peace negotiations with their king. He 
was eminently successful: after a treaty had been 
concluded, he covertly removed the army’s pay 
and left behind sealed weighted money-chests for 
his mercenaries. Ca. 1165 he was sent as governor 
to the surviving Byzantine lands in Cilicia; Kinna- 
mos would have us believe that en route he 
stopped at Ikonion and negotiated with the sultan, 
with whom the Byzantines were then at peace. In 
Cilicia, although he was militarily unsuccessful, he 
did open discussions with the Armenian Church 
which led to efforts at Armeno-Byzantine reconcil- 
iation. In the next year, 1166, we find Alexius Ax- 
ouchos as co-commander of a Byzantine force on 
the Hungarian frontier.®° 

In 1167 Alexius Axouchos accompanied Manuel 
on another expedition against Hungary, but at Sar- 
dika (Sofia) he was arrested, convicted, and impris- 
oned in a monastery on Mount Papykion. Nicetas 


ἀπόγονοί tous, Βυζαντινά 7 (1975), 137-39; Barzos, Tev., II, 
117-18 (no. 123) (largely reproduces his article). Barzos’ date, 
ca. 1141, is apparently based on the probable ages of the couple. 
Barzos’ view that if Alexius Comnenus (d. 1142) had lived and 
ruled, Alexius Axouchos would have been the empire’s second 
personage and heir apparent, contradicts Byzantine ideas. Al- 
exius Comnenus had a second wife, from whom sons might 
have been expected. Even without sons, it would have been dif- 
ficult for Alexius Axouchos to obtain recognition as heir, in view 
of the difficulties Manuel I experienced in obtaining recogni- 
tion for Béla-Alexius, his intended son-in-law: Nicetas Chon- 
iates, Hist., 137. That John II arranged Maria’s marriage in the 
interval between Alexius Comnenus’ death (1142) and his own 
(8 Apr. 1143) is unlikely; he was preoccupied with his campaign 
in Cilicia. 

*°Nicetas Choniates, Hist, 97-98; Kinnamos, Epitome, 129- 
30, 170, 227, 260, 268. In regard to the negotiations with the 
Armenian Church, see Barzos, Tev., II, 125-26. Barzos, ibid., 
124, has Alexius Axouchos meeting Baldwin III of Jerusalem 
at Mamistra in 1158, but William of Tyre’s text suggests Alexius 
Comnenus, later protosebastos. Barzos, ibid., 118 note 9, is cer- 
tainly right to suggest that Kinnamos, Epitome, 227.17 should be 
corrected from πρωτονοταρίου to πρωτοστράτορος; protono- 
tarios is a most unlikely office for Alexius, who is elsewhere 
always called protostrator, even on his seal: Barzos, ibid., 118 
note 8. 


Choniates (a youth at the time) alleges that Alexius 
was the victim of the paranoia which beset all em- 
perors and forbade them to leave unharmed an 
upright, prosperous individual. The specific 
charges against Alexius Axouchos, according to 
Nicetas, included sorcery (flying invisibly to attack 
his foes). His chief accuser was Isaac Aaron, an un- 
savory individual later punished for magical prac- 
tices and for subverting imperial policy in his role 
as interpreter. About Manuel’s motives, Nicetas is 
more specific. The emperor feared lest Alexius 
Axouchos was destined to succeed him; the Byz- 
antine populace had noted that the initials of the 
first Comneni, Alexius, John (Ioannes), and Man- 
uel, were AIM so the next emperor’s name must 
commence with an “A,” to make AIMA or “blood.” 
Alexius’ name fitted the sequence, and his mar- 
riage to Maria linked him to the dynasty. Manuel 
was also alarmed at Alexius’ popularity among the 
soldiers and officers, and even, because of his gen- 
erosity, among the people. Finally, Nicetas suggests 
that Manuel was greedy for the protostrator’s 
wealth, most of which was confiscated. The histor- 
ian considers the charges unfounded, the action of 
an arbitrary tyrant, and depicts Alexius Axouchos 
as devotedly loyal. By the time Nicetas wrote, Man- 
uel was long dead and the Comneni dynasty had 
been displaced.*! 

John Kinnamos, who composed his history dur- 
ing the reign of Manuel’s son Alexius II, with a 
strongly laudatory view of Emperor Manuel, 
charges Alexius Axouchos with varied crimes: (1) 
on his way to Cilicia, in 1165, he had treasonable 
converse with Kilidj Arslan II in Ikonion, and ex- 
changed letters with him to obtain his support for 
usurpation; (2) thereafter he had murals showing 
the sultan’s deeds painted on the walls of his sub- 
urban mansion; (3) he repeatedly met with a Latin 
wizard to discuss Manuel’s lack of a male heir, and 
received drugs from the wizard to maintain this 
condition; (4) he made treasonable statements to 
Constantine Doukas and Kasianos, who reported 
his words; and (5) at Sardika he induced Cuman 


5! Nicetas Choniates, Hist., 143—46, 427. Nicetas does say that 
at his arrest Alexius Axouchos was snatched from his wife’s 
arms. Possibly this is rhetorical exaggeration. Perhaps the pro- 
tostrator had a mansion in or near Sardika; the region was rel- 
atively secure in the mid-12th century. Or, just possibly, Maria 
was allowed to come part of the way on the campaign: Empress 
Bertha-Irene had been with Manuel at Pelagonia, and in 1175 
the child Alexius (II) accompanied Manuel I on the expedition 
to reconstruct Dorylaion: P. Wirth, Eustathiana (Amsterdam, 
1980), 78. That he had his wife with him speaks against Kinna- 
mos’ allegation of a planned assassination of Manuel that night. 
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mercenaries to attack Manuel’s tent. Supposedly 
Manuel had repeatedly reproved Alexius Axou- 
chos for his disloyal actions: when a page of Alex- 
ius reported the planned assassination of the em- 
peror to Manuel’s eunuch Thomas, the emperor 
had to proceed against him. The eunuch Thomas, 
John Doukas, Michael the logothete, and Nicepho- 
rus Kaspax drew up charges, to which Alexius Ax- 
ouchos at once pleaded guilty. He threw himself 
on the emperor's mercy.*” 

The two accounts are sharply opposed, in detail 
as well as in their views of the truth of the accusa- 
tion. Kinnamos’ allegations must be taken to rep- 
resent the propaganda of the victorious faction in 
a court intrigue; Nicetas perhaps exaggerates Al- 
exius Axouchos’ virtues, but his depiction of an in- 
nocent man is more convincing than Kinnamos’ al- 
legations. For instance, the claim that Alexius 
Axouchos conspired with the sultan seems im- 
probable: either he visited Ikonion as a private cit- 
izen and held covert discussions with the sultan, a 
fact which could scarcely have escaped the emper- 
or’s spies, or he was in Ikonion on official business. 
The alleged paintings either never existed or have 
been misinterpreted by Kinnamos: to flaunt the 
sultan’s achievements, and his own Turkish sym- 
pathies would have been acts of someone seriously 
out of touch with reality. The same can be said of 
the treasonable words. The charges involving sor- 
cery, echoed in both Nicetas (who derides them) 
and Kinnamos (who believes them), were banal in 
twelfth-century Byzantium. To credit Kinnamos’ 
account is to see Alexius Axouchos as publicly act- 
ing in a self-destructive fashion; Nicetas more con- 
vincingly shows him as the victim of a faction at 
court, and of the necessarily unsleeping suspicion 
of a Byzantine ruler.** 

According to Nicetas, Alexius Axouchos had 
formerly led a very luxurious life, and had been 
rather casual about observation of the forms of 
Christianity, especially the fasts. He now threw 
himself into monastic life with wholehearted en- 
thusiasm, and died as exemplary a monk as he had 
been a soldier, courtier, and diplomat. For his wife, 


2 Kinnamos, Epitome, 265-69. The persons Kinnamos men- 
tions, together with Isaac Aaron, probably belonged to the fac- 
tion opposed to Alexius Axouchos. 

331: would not be necessary to discuss at such length the rela- 
tive merits of Nicetas’ and Kinnamos’ stories, except that Bar- 
zos, in ᾿Αλέξιος Κομνηνὸς---Εἰρήνη ἡ Ῥωσική, 145-60, and in 
his Tev., 11, 127-34, has accepted many of Kinnamos’ charges 
and striven to interweave them with those in Nicetas to produce 
a single story. Mekios, Ὁ μέγας δομέστικος (see note 17 above), 
35-36, is much more cautious about Kinnamos’ assertions. 


Maria Comnena, matters went otherwise. She was 
at first distraught, and attempted suicide—a rare 
occurrence in Byzantium. Frustrated in the effort, 
she threw herself at Manuel’s feet and besought 
mercy for her husband with tears and lamenta- 
tions. Unable to move him, Maria wore out the 
short remainder of her life in fruitless grief.*4 

Manuel I’s followers included Turks in low-level 
positions of command and responsibility. Ca. 1154/ 
5, at the time of one of Andronicus’ plots against 
the emperor, the empress Bertha-Irene sent Isach 
or Ishaq to lead a group of three hundred soldiers 
to protect Manuel from the trap Andronicus had 
prepared. This Isach is stated to have been of bar- 
barian birth but greatly favored by the emperor. 
Later, in 1175, there appears a Michael Isach, who 
had formerly served in Manuel’s household, per- 
haps the same person. At that time, the emperor 
was engaged in reconstructing forts on the Turkish 
frontier; he dispatched Isach to punish deserters 
from the Byzantine army. Kinnamos would have 
us believe that Michael Isach cruelly exceeded his 
commission, and came close to being harshly pun- 
ished by Manuel. He escaped at that time, only 
to perish miserably later, before Kinnamos wrote 
his history in 1180—81. Isach’s descendants were 
stated to have been imperiled by his disaster, but 
evidently survived.* 

Several other officers are known from brief ref- 
erences. In 1156, when a Byzantine force was at- 
tacking Brindisi, a Norman relief-expedition ad- 
vanced, led by the king. One of the Byzantine 
officers sent with a small force to hinder the Nor- 
man advance was Pairames or Bairam, stated to 
have been a Turk; he commanded Georgian and 
Alan mercenaries.*° In 1165, on a campaign 
against the Hungarians, one of the subordinate 
commanders was John Ises (‘Isa), who is explicitly 
stated to have been born a Turk but to have had a 
Byzantine education.°*’ 

The son of Alexius Axouchos, John Comnenus, 
called “the Fat,” was reared in poverty. He appar- 
ently gained some standing at the court of the An- 
geli, where he appeared among the witnesses to a 
synod in 1191. But he was far from prominent. In 


*4Nicetas Choniates, Hist., 144-46. Nicetas presents Alexius 
Axouchos and his wife as an ideal couple; the events occurred 
while the historian was a youth, and we must beware of his ret- 
rospective romanticizing. 

- %Kinnamos, Epitome, 129-30, 298-99; Moravecsik, BT, II, 
140. 
36 Kinnamos, Epitome, 167; Moravcsik, BT, 11, 243. 
37Kinnamos, Epitome, 238; Moravcsik, BT, II, 141. 
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July 1200 he became the nominal leader of ἃ con- 
spiracy against Alexius III; he seems, however, to 
have been only the puppet of ambitious malcon- 
tents. His forces easily occupied the Great Palace, 
but John could only drink while his supporters pil- 
laged. The emperor's guardsmen regained control 
of the palace, and John was slain as he fled. In an 
oration by Euthymius Tornikes, which celebrated 
Alexius III’s triumph, the usurper’s Turkish origin 
became the occasion for bitter aspersions against 
him. The line of Axouchos did not terminate with 
the disaster of John Comnenus the Fat: the third 
emperor of Trebizond was John Comnenus Axou- 
chos. Possibly the wife of Alexius I of Trebizond 
was a daughter or niece of John the Fat, and so the 
name came into the family.** 

A number of other persons have been suggested 
as being Turks who entered Byzantine service. In 
1082 Anna Comnena records the arrival of a Turk- 
ish contingent from Nikaia led by Kamyres, who is 
stated to have been older and more experienced 
than the other Turkish leaders. In 1095 a Ka- 
myres, identified as “a certain Turk,” served as the 
executioner who blinded Pseudo-Diogenes. The 
second Kamyres is probably not the same person 
as the distinguished Turkish general of 1082. The 
issue has been further confused, however, by P. 
Gautier, who argued that in the case of the first 
individual, instead of “Kamyres,” the reading “Ka- 
mytzes,” offered by the manuscript of the epitome 
of Anna Comnena’s Alexiad, should be adopted. 
Thus, he says, this Turkish officer remained in By- 
zantium and was the ancestor of the distinguished 
Kamytzes family. But the manuscript of the epit- 
ome is comparatively late, thirteenth-fourteenth 
century, and has little weight against the twelfth- 
century manuscripts of the full-length version of 
the Alexiad. There is no evidence that the officer 
Kamyres remained in Byzantine service.®® 


38Nicetas Choniates, Hist., 526-28; Euthymius Tornikes, 
Speech to Alexius III, “Les discours d’Euthyme Tornikés 
(1200—1205),” ed. J. Darrouzés, REB 26 (1968), 66-67; Bar- 
zos, ᾿Αλέξιος Κομνηνὸς---ΕἩἰρήνη ἡ Ῥωσική, 160-75; see my 
Byzantium Confronts the West, 1180-1204 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1968), 122-24, but for the correct date, see J.-L. van Dieten, 
Neketas Choniates: Erliuterungen zu den Reden und Briefen nebst ei- 
ner Biographie (Berlin, 1971), 123-28. 

3° Anna Comnena, Alexiad, II, 23, 201; P. Gautier first asserted 
the identification in “Lobituaire du typikon du Pantocrator,” 
REB 27 (1969), 240, 256-57; he slightly modified his view in 
“Le synode des Blachernes” (see note 9 above), 259-60. On the 
slight value of the MS of the epitome, see B. Leib, introduction 
to Anna Comnena, Alexiad, I, clxxiv. Moravcsik, BT, II, 148, has 
no suggestion about the name Kamyres; Skoulatos, Personnages, 
158-59, believes the Kamyres of 1082 and his homonym of 
1095 were different persons. 


A number of other individuals may have been 
Turkish. In 1083 one of the commanders of the 
Turks whom Sulayman of Nikaia supplied to Al- 
exius I for use against the Norman invader was 
Migidenos. He participated in fighting Bohe- 
mund’s army at Larissa. Ca. 1089 he reappeared in 
Alexius’ campaign against the Petchenegs in 
Thrace, where he died of wounds.* A Byzantine 
officer named Tzitas was associated with Tatikios 
in aiding the First Crusade’s attack on Nikaia 
(1097). In 1101 he commanded the Tourkopouloi 
or half-Turks, who accompanied Raymond of St. 
Gilles on the ill-fated march of the Crusade of 
1100-1101 into Paphlagonia. Together with Ray- 
mond, he escaped the disaster and returned to 
Constantinople. Possibly Tzitas was Turkish.‘ 
Other officers may likewise have been Turks or 
part Turks.* 

Various Turkish rulers made visits to Byzantine 
emperors; I shall briefly note some and discuss an 
important one at greater length. After a defeat in 
1116 Kilidj Arslan I’s son Shahanshah (sultan of 
Ikonion, 1107-16) went to Alexius I’s camp to 
make peace. A rebellion by Shahanshah’s brother 
Mas‘oud was brewing; despite warnings from Al- 
exius, Shahanshah elected to return to Ikonion. 
Mas‘oud’s forces intercepted and blinded him en 
route.*® 

Mas‘oud (sultan 1116—55) soon found himself at 
odds with another brother, “Arab, and ca. 1125-26 
had to flee to John II. The Byzantine emperor, ac- 
cording to Michael the Syrian, welcomed Mas‘oud 
and furnished him money. ‘Arab, who failed to 
take Ikonion, fled when Mas‘oud advanced with 
Danigsmendid aid. ‘Arab first sought Armenian 
help, then turned to the emperor, but perished 
among the Byzantines, ca. 1126-27. No Byzantine 
source reports on these events, but John II’s reign 
is very thinly chronicled.“ 

Sultan Kilidj Arslan II (1155—-ca. 1192) made 
peace with Manuel I and in 1162 paid a visit to 
Constantinople. He was received with extraordi- 
nary honors, although the populace took occasion 
to jeer at the Turks. The sultan desired to enter 


# Anna Comnena, Alexiad, II, 30, 107-8; Skoulatos, Person- 
nages, 212-13. 

41 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, 111, 12, 37-38; Skoulatos, Person- 
nages, 300, suggests he was Turkish. 

“One such was Chouroup or Chouroupes, attested from 
1146 to 1150: Kinnamos, Epitome, 44, 87-88, 98, 101, 105-6. 
None of these three officers is listed in Moravcsik, BT. 

48 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, 111, 204-13; Michael the Syrian, 
Chronique, tr. J.-B. Chabot, III (Paris, 1905), 194-95. 

“Ibid., III, 223-24. 
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Haghia Sophia, but a fortuitous earthquake al- 
lowed the patriarch to prevent what he considered 
an abomination.* 

In the 1170s, refugees from Kilidj Arslan’s ag- 
gressive advance began to gather around Manuel. 
The sultan’s brother, another Shahanshah, who 
had been expelled from Ankyra and Gangra, was 
joined by the Danismendid prince Dhw’ 1-Nun. 
Both received Byzantine assistance to regain their 
territories, ca. 1175-76, but neither succeeded.*® 

The longest-resident and most important of the 
Turkish refugee princes was Ghiyath al-Din Kay 
Khusraw I. He was the youngest son of Kilidj Ar- 
slan II, by a Christian wife, and enjoyed his father’s 
special favor and the consequent enmity of his 
brothers. Ca. 1194—95 he took possession of Ikon- 
ion, and severely ravaged Byzantine lands. But 
around 1197, his elder brother Rukn al-Din seized 
the Turkish capital and Kay Khusraw was driven 
to flight. After wanderings which apparently in- 
cluded an early visit to Constantinople, then ref- 
uge in Cilician Armenia and northern Syria, Kay 
Khusraw returned ca. 1200 to Alexius III. Every- 
where, he seems to have been honored, but no- 
where did he obtain assistance against his powerful 
brother. Ibn Bibi preserves an account of how Kay 
Khusraw intervened in a quarrel between a Frank- 
ish mercenary and the emperor, but the story 
seems to have been exaggerated. What is more cer- 
tain is that he was baptized, apparently with the 
emperor standing sponsor for him. He wedded a 
daughter of Manuel Maurozomes; she became the 
mother of Kay Kubad I. The connection was a val- 
uable one to Kay Khusraw in several respects. His 
bride’s grandmother was apparently an illegitimate 
daughter of Manuel I, so that Comnenian blood 
entered the Seljuks of Ikonion. Also, his marriage 
won him the support of a powerful Byzantine fam- 
ily. According to Akropolites, Kay Khusraw left 
Constantinople along with his godfather Alexius 
III in 1203, but other accounts say Kay Khusraw 
lived with his father-in-law Maurozomes. If he did 
abandon Constantinople during the Fourth Cru- 
sade, he probably took refuge with the Mauro- 
zomes family. 

In 1205, after his brother Rukn al-Din’s death, 
Kay Khusraw was recalled to Ikonion. With the 
help of eastern emirs he regained the position of 
sultan. His second reign endured until 1211. Be- 


45 Kinnamos, Epitome, 204—8; Nicetas Choniates, Hist., 118— 
21. 
46Kinnamos, Epitome, 291, 295; Michael the Syrian, Chron., 
III, 357, 368-70. 


cause Alexius III’s daughter Anna was his spiritual 
sister, Kay Khusraw assisted her husband Theo- 
dore Lascaris to establish himself in Bithynia. He 
also aided his father-in-law Manuel Maurozomes 
to create a buffer state in the central Maiander Val- 
ley. When war broke out between Lascaris and 
Maurozomes, the sultan assisted in making peace 
between them, assuring Maurozomes a territory. 
The Maurozomes family remained prominent in 
Ikonion during the thirteenth century. Kay Khus- 
raw was more fully integrated into Byzantine soci- 
ety than any other Turkish prince.*” 

Despite the prominence of Kay Khusraw in Con- 
stantinople at the outset of the thirteenth century, 
the period after the battle of Myriokephalon in 
1176 evidences fewer Turks in Byzantium than 
previously. In part, this may be because with 1176 
we lose the help of Kinnamos as a source and must 
rely on Nicetas Choniates alone. Kinnamos identi- 
fies more military commanders of the second rank 
than does Nicetas, and it was at that level that most 
Turks served. Nevertheless, Alexius Axouchos and 
Nicephorus Chalouphes were the last persons of 
Turkish descent prominent in the upper levels of 
Byzantine society. Perhaps Manuel Comnenus was 
more interested in attracting western Europeans 
into his service. Certainly after Myriokephalon, 
Byzantium ceased to be able to compete for domi- 
nance in Anatolia, and Turks no longer saw great 
rewards in becoming Byzantine. 


The most numerous element of Turks in Byz- 
antine service consisted of large, anonymous 
masses of soldiery, but they are also the most elu- 
sive, and we can say very little about them. After 
Mantzikert (1071), Michael VII and Nicephorus 
III were reduced to seeking the “alliance” of raid- 
ing bands of ‘Turks, alliances which really 
amounted to hiring them to fight against a specific 
foe of the government. Thus the dangerous rebel- 
lion of Roussel de Bailleul was defeated by secur- 
ing the services of Artouch (Artuq) and later Tou- 
tach. From engaging such bands for a single 


47Nicetas Choniates, Hist., 520-22, 626, 638; George Akro- 
polites, Historia, ed. A. Heisenberg and P. Wirth (Stuttgart, 
1978), I, 11, 14; [Theodore Skoutariotes,] Σύνοψις χρονική, ed. 
K.N. Sathas, Μεσαιωνικὴ Βιβλιοθήχη, 7 (Venice and Paris, 
1894; repr. Hildesheim, 1972), 454; Gregory Abu al-Faraj, 
called Bar Hebraeus, The Chronography, trans. E. A. Wallis 
Budge (London, 1932), I, 350; Ibn Bibi, Die Seltschukenge- 
schichte, trans. H. Duda (Copenhagen, 1959), 21-31, 37-38, 
Barzos, Γεν., II, 499; Vryonis, Asia Minor, 230 note 515. 

*Bryennios, Hist. (see note 7 above), 179-81, 187-89; Lau- 
rent, Byzance et les Turcs, 91-101. 
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action, it was but a step to enrolling larger forces 
for longer terms. Alexius I, soon after his acces- 
sion, made a treaty with Sultan Sulayman of Ni- 
kaia, recognizing his boundaries. In return, the 
sultan supplied troops for the struggle with Guis- 
card, evidently on several occasions.*® How many 
of these Turks, who fought in Europe, returned to 
Anatolia we cannot know, but probably some re- 
mained in Alexius’ army and eventually settled. By 
the time of the First Crusade, the Tourkopouloi or 
sons of Turks formed a prominent part of the Byz- 
antine army. Raymond of Aguilers defines them: 
“For they are called Turcopuli who either were 
nurtured among the Turks or spring from a Chris- 
tian mother [and] a Turkish father.”*° Clearly this 
term covered full-blooded as well as half-breed 
Turks. 

In addition to such mercenaries, the early Com- 
neni captured many Turks and settled them inside 
the empire. After the passage of the First Crusade, 
Alexius took some two thousand Turks, whom he 
ordered to be scattered among the Aegean Is- 
lands.*! In a campaign about 1124, John seized nu- 
merous Turks, converted them, and made them a 
substantial addition to the Byzantine army; pre- 
sumably they settled within the empire. When 
John took Gangra, the Turkish garrison was al- 
lowed to depart, but many chose to remain in Byz- 
antine service.>2 Under Manuel, according to a 
speech of Eustathius of Thessalonike in 1178, the 
captivity of numerous Turkish women and chil- 
dren attracted Turkish men to come over to the 
Byzantines. There were so many around Thessa- 
lonike, he said, that it might well be called “New 
Turkey, or the European land of the Turks.” * 

Among the most dramatic documents relating to 
the Turks in Byzantium, one which directly con- 
cerns the recruitment of Turks, is an alleged auto- 


*° Anna Comnena, Alexiad, 1, 138, 146; II, 23, 134. 

5°Raymond of Aguilers, Liber (see note 9 above), 55; Gesta 
Francorum, 6, 16. Examples of Crusader usage could easily be 
multiplied. On the recruitment of Turks, see S. Vryonis, Jr., 
“Byzantine and Turkish Societies and Their Sources of Man- 
power,” in his Studies on Byzantium, Seljuks, and Ottomans: Re- 
printed Studies, Byzantina kai Metabyzantina 2 (Malibu, Calif., 
1981), no. III, 126—40. 

51 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, III, 26. 

5? Kinnamos, Epitome, 9, 15. 

53Eustathius of Thessalonike, in ὟΝ. Regel, ed., Fontes rerum 
byzantinarum, 1 (Petrograd, 1892-1917; repr. Leipzig, 1982, 
with introduction by A. P. Kazhdan), 77-79 (quotation from p. 
79). 1am indebted to Prof. Alexander Kazhdan for pointing out 
this citation. The literal Greek terms are “New Persia” and “Per- 
sians,” but by this time these were conventional. A funeral ora- 
tion for Manuel, by Eustathius, Opuscula, ed. G. L. F. Tafel 
(Frankfurt/Main, 1832; repr. Amsterdam, 1964), 200, has an 


biographical statement by Tzachas. About 1090- 
91, the pirate-emir was contending with Constan- 
tine Dalassenos on Chios, and came to parley with 
him. According to Anna Comnena, Tzachas ad- 
dressed Dalassenos by name, and said, “Know that 
I was that youth who formerly overran Asia and, 
fighting enthusiastically, out of inexperience was 
captured by stratagem by the late Alexander Ka- 
balikas. Then, when I had been brought captive by 
him to emperor Nicephorus Botaneiates, I was 
forthwith honored with the rank of the protono- 
bellisimoi and deemed worthy of great gifts; I 
promised him service [douleia]. But from when Al- 
exius Comnenus assumed the reins of empire, 
everything collapsed.”®* Tzachas continued with 
demands for reinstatement and requests for a 
marriage tie with Dalassenos’ family. 

Tzachas is presented as declaring that he en- 
tered Byzantine service as a consequence of being 
captured. Other Turks also followed the path of 
captivity into Byzantium. Tatikios’ father had been 
taken prisoner by Isaac I’s brother John Comnenus 
about the middle of the eleventh century, and the 
young Tatikios passed into slavery with him. At 
least, such is a possible explanation for the allega- 
tion that his nose had been removed. A number of 
emirs (“satraps,” in Anna Comnena’s terminology) 
were included among the captives whom Alexius I 
settled on the islands.*° The most successful of the 
Captives was certainly John Axouchos, taken by the 
First Crusaders at the time of the siege of Nikaia.*® 


account of how Manuel paid slave-owners to liberate able- 
bodied slaves for incorporation into the army, and how newly 
captured groups were offered the choice of enslavement or mil- 
itary service; these included the Hagarenes (Muslims) as well as 
others. A portion of these captives must have been Turks. I am 
indebted to Prof. Richard Hamilton for his repeated assistance 
with this passage. Concerning it, see A. P. Kazhdan, “Odin 
netochno istolkovannyi passazh v ‘Istorii’? Ioanna Kinnama,” 
RESEE 7 (1969), 469—73, esp. 473. On population exchanges in 
this period, see S. Vryonis, Jr., “Patterns of Population Move- 
ment in Byzantine Asia Minor 1071-1261,” in his Studies on By- 
zantium (see note 50 above), no. VI. 

54 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, 11, 114. While Anna has certainly 
invented the words, the substance of the speech is probably cor- 
rect. For this portion of the Alexiad, Anna’s relatives Constantine 
Dalassenos and John Doukas seem to have been her sources. No 
special value would attach to falsifying the facts of Tzachas’ ser- 
vice to Byzantium; Anna’s readers could have verified the claims 
he made. Whether Tzachas’ captor was an otherwise unknown 
Alexander Kabalikas or the well-known Alexander Kabasilas 
(S. P. Lampros, “Alexander Kabasilas,” BZ 12 [1903], 40-41) is 
not important for our purposes. Savvides, Τζαχᾶς (see above, 
note 8), 14:21—22, translates this speech, but does not examine 
Tzachas’ period of service in Byzantium. 

55 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, III, 26. 

**The exact place and circumstances of Axouchos’ capture 
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A number of other individuals may be suggested 
as possibly having begun as captives among the 
Byzantines. Prosouch and John Ises are both 
stated to have been Turks by birth but reared in 
Byzantium; they may have been captured as chil- 
dren.°’ The fathers of Tziknoglos and Nicephorus 
Chalouphes might have entered the empire in this 
Way. 

Of the voluntary enrollment of Turks in impe- 
rial service, we hear in general terms, but only oc- 
casionally in precise detail. “Siaous” was won over 
by Alexius’ persuasions and generous offers. Al- 
exius’ success was made possible in that case by 
“Siaous’” Christian ancestry, and the like may have 
happened in other instances, since there was ex- 
tensive intermixture in Anatolia. The emperor's 
effort was worthwhile because of the valuable let- 
ter “Siaous” bore. Elchanes, under Byzantine at- 
tack, agreed that he and his relatives would accept 
Alexius’ offers and come over to the Byzantine 
side. When Skaliarios heard of Alexius’ generosity, 
he followed Elchanes into the imperial camp. 

Twice, apparently, captive Byzantines succeeded 
in wooing their captors to join them in flight to By- 
zantium. Manuel Comnenus (Alexius I’s elder 
brother) discovered that Chrysoskoulos was in dif- 
ficulties with the sultan and pointed out to him 
that he could never succeed in his ambition to be- 
come sultan himself unless he secured Byzantine 
aid. Despite the ensuing defeat at Mantzikert, 
Chrysoskoulos remained true to the Byzantine 
cause. Anna Comnena and Zonaras both report 
the escape of Eustathius Kamytzes from Turkish 
captivity ca. 1113. In Anna’s version, he simply fled 
during the confusion of a running battle with Al- 
exius’ troops. Zonaras, however, declares that he 
persuaded his captors to flee with him to the em- 
peror, who welcomed them with gifts. Since Anna 
is imprecise about how Kamytzes actually got 
loose, it is possible that Zonaras gives the full 
story.®8 


must remain slightly doubtful. Both Nicetas Choniates, Hist., 9, 
and Basilakes, Orationes, 87, specify that he came from Nikaia, 
but the city was surrendered directly into the hands of Alexius’ 
generals, so that the Crusaders had no opportunity to take pris- 
oners there. Perhaps he was seized while escaping Nikaia, in a 
skirmish, or in a neighboring fortress. 

57Kinnamos, Epitome, 73, 238. 

58Anna Comnena, Alexiad, III, 167-68, 170—71; Zonaras, 
Epitome (see note 8 above), III, 756—57; Skoulatos, Personnages, 
83-85. Anna (III, 168) reports that the principal Turkish emir 
(archisatrapes) Mouchoumet was acquainted with Kamytzes. 
The latter had been governor of Nikaia, and they could have 
encountered one another in the course of raids or in truce ne- 
gotiations. 


Reasons why Turks voluntarily joined Byzan- 
tium are not difficult to find. Some came because 
they were defeated in internal struggles, or felt 
threatened by powerful Turkish foes. Sultans of 
Ikonion and other Turkish rulers in Anatolia, tem- 
porarily excluded from power, turned almost 
spontaneously to Constantinople, and Kay Khus- 
raw I stayed long enough to be integrated into 
Byzantine society. Only unexpected developments 
brought him back to Ikonion. Others were at- 
tracted to Byzantium by the gifts offered by the 
emperor. Skaliarios is depicted as rushing to share 
in Alexius I’s lavish generosity to Elchanes and his 
relatives. While it is difficult to believe that Byzan- 
tine gifts and the salaries which went with titles ex- 
ceeded the profits of plunder in Anatolia, the re- 
ceipt and enjoyment of them might be more 
secure and long-lasting. We should not overlook 
the attractions of urban life and “civilized” luxury 
for Turks who were scarcely more than a genera- 
tion removed from central Asia. 

Several considerations which would seem to us 
to have hindered Turkish enlistment in Byzantine 
service had little force in the eleventh-twelfth cen- 
tury. The Turks’ adhesion to Islam was evidently 
not very deeply ingrained. Only a few generations 
had elapsed since the Ghuzz Turks had become 
Muslim. Some of those born in Anatolia had Chris- 
tian mothers, others were familiar with Christians 
of various sects and had grown up in an atmo- 
sphere of relative tolerance. No sense of Turkish 
“nationalism” or even ethnic solidarity troubled 
Amertikes, Elchanes, or others who came to fight 
for Byzantium. The Turks continuously fought 
one another; there was no reason not to do so and 
get paid for it. Finally, if we ask why any intelligent 
Turk would abandon rising Turkish power to join 
dying Byzantium, we must consider that the em- 
pire, at least from 1081 to 1176, did not seem on 
the verge of collapse. Whatever symptoms of inter- 
nal decay the historian may detect, Byzantium 
under the Comneni preserved a splendid facade. 
The emperors were capable, even (in Manuel's 
case) magnificent individuals, success followed 
upon success, the gold hyperper was the standard 
of the Mediterranean, and wealth enough to hire 
mercenary armies and reward great generals was 
available in the treasury. Only with the defeat at 
Myriokephalon, and under the weak successors of 
Manuel I, was the attraction of Byzantium for its 
Turkish neighbors shattered. 

Of the various activities Turks carried out within 
the Byzantine Empire, the greatest interest at- 
taches to the role of two who served as playfellows 
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of future rulers. Of course, Tatikios was not cho- 
sen as a companion to an emperor-to-be; Alexius 
Comnenus was the third son of a cadet branch. He 
was presumably destined for a military career, and 
by the 1060s it was obvious that the Turks were 
going to be Byzantium’s opponents on the eastern 
front for the foreseeable future. We do not know 
the exact age at which Tatikios and Alexius were 
brought together, but they were young enough 
that ‘Tatikios could be called Alexius’ syntrophos, in- 
dicating that they had grown up together.®® The 
future John II and John Axouchos were ten years 
old at the time the Turkish captive was made a 
companion for the future emperor. In this case, 
the choice was evidently purposeful: a Turk was 
chosen to grow up alongside a future emperor. 
Manuel, to the best of our knowledge, never re- 
ceived a Turkish or any other non-Byzantine com- 
panion as syntrophos. But he was a fourth son, not 
an emperor designate, and his succession was un- 
anticipated. 

One reason for providing youthful Turks to Al- 
exius and John Comnenus as companions may 
have been to give them some knowledge of Turk- 
ish. As a military commander, Alexius would con- 
stantly be in contact with Turkish mercenaries as 
well as Turkish opponents. His two elder brothers 
were at one time or another captured by the Turks. 
For John, as a future emperor, not to have to rely 
on interpreters was obviously important. Both Ta- 
tikios and John Axouchos as youths probably 
spoke Greek as well as Turkish: if Tatikios was 
born after his father’s entry into the elder John 
Comnenus’ household, this would be certain. Ax- 
ouchos came from Nikaia, or near it; the city had 
been in Turkish hands since at least 1081, possibly 
earlier. If Axouchos was ten in 1097, he may have 
been the offspring of a Greco-Turkish union; in 
any case, some knowledge of Greek would have 
been normal in a city which had recently become 
Turkish. Thus the young people could have com- 
municated from the beginning. 

Another reason for utilizing a Turk of unfree 
status as a companion for a young Comnenus was 
that the lad had no connections in Byzantine soci- 
ety. Both Tatikios and John Axouchos grew up to 
become intensely loyal supporters of the Comnen- 
ian house; Axouchos seems to have been the most 
trusted companion of John II, deeper in his coun- 
cils than any other. Such a relationship with the 
emperor raised the individual to the highest peak 
of the court hierarchy: other members of the no- 


5°Bryennios, Hist., 289.1. 


bility dismounted to do reverence to Axouchos. 
The danger of a future emperor having a child- 
hood companion who came from within the estab- 
lished nobility is evident in the case of Manuel. His 
cousin Andronicus Comnenus is stated to have 
been reared alongside the future ruler, and they 
had shared in athletic competitions of every kind.® 
However badly Andronicus might behave, Manuel 
could never forget their past association and could 
rarely mete out the punishment Andronicus de- 
served. Alexius and John II had been more fortu- 
nate in their companions. 

But of the numerous Turks who entered Byzan- 
tium, only a couple occupied the position of play- 
fellow for a future officer or ruler. The largest 
number were utilized as soldiers or military com- 
manders. The background of the nomadic Turk 
prepared him for fighting or herding, but little 
else, and the Byzantines recruited Turks for their 
martial abilities. Most Turks whom we know by 
name were commanders: Amertikes, Tatikios, ΕἸ- 
chanes, Skaliarios, Prosouch, and many more. In a 
few cases where the fact is not specified (Chrysos- 
koulos, Tzachas), their backgrounds allow us con- 
fidently to hypothesize positions of command. 
They often led foreign mercenaries because of the 
diminished numbers of native troops. Turks com- 
manded Turks, but also we find Pairames in charge 
of Alans and Georgians alongside Ioannakios Kri- 
toples, who appears to have been Greek.®! In ‘ad- 
dition to officers we encounter an individual or two 
who served as a military aide or bodyguard. Pou- 
pakes is first seen close to the emperor, then spec- 
ified to be a guardsman of John Axouchos, and fi- 
nally appeared in the service of Andronicus 
Comnenus. Michael Isach had commenced his ca- 
reer as a favored member of the imperial house- 
hold before being sent to round up deserters. 

A handful of Turks, many of them second gen- 
eration, engaged in non-military activities. 
“Siaous” arrived as an envoy from the Turks; after 
completing a delicate task in Pontus for Alexius I, 
he was appointed governor of Anchialos. While 
Alexius Axouchos commanded troops, his greatest 
ability seems to have been as a diplomat. He suc- 
cessfully executed a difficult mission in Italy, and 
opened friendly relations with the Armenian 
Church; he may have visited Ikonion to negotiate 
with the sultan. Nicephorus Chalouphes is first en- 
countered as governor of Corinth, a position 


 Kinnamos, Epitome, 127: the expressions are close to those 
used about Tatikios. 
§!Tbid., 167. 
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which was evidently an entirely civil one, for he 
showed no military abilities or experience in de- 
fending the Acrocorinth. Later he succeeded as 
Byzantium’s ambassador to Venice. Prosouch’s son 
or grandson Nicephorus Prosouchos served as the 
civil governor of Greece. Tziknoglos seemingly en- 
joyed a rhetorical education and entered the bu- 
reau of the oikonomos of Hagia Sophia. Finally, 
Koutloumousios perhaps integrated himself more 
deeply into Byzantine culture than any other Turk, 
by becoming a monk and founding a monastery on 
Mount Athos. 

The court was the focus of Byzantine social life, 
and a number of Turks had major roles there. Ta- 
tikios was in personal attendance on Alexius I 
when he frustrated Diogenes’ plot. John Axouchos 
was wise enough to decline the gift of Anna Com- 
nena’s property and arrange its restoration to her, 
thus earning a reputation for fairness and avoid- 
ing the hostility of an important faction. Alexius 
Axouchos, despite his abilities as a diplomat, fell 
victim to an intrigue of his rivals. His son John was 
never more than a courtier, and foolishly allowed 
himself to be the front for an ill-conceived conspir- 
acy. Nicephorus Chalouphes can be considered the 
quintessential courtier, becoming the husband of 
the emperor's mistress. Kay Khusraw I became so 
well established as a member of the court that he 
supposedly intervened in a quarrel between Alex- 
ius III and a Frankish mercenary and later fled 
from Constantinople in that emperor’s company. 

In the introduction of an individual Turk into 
Byzantine society, the necessary first step was bap- 
tism, whereby the individual abandoned his old, 
sinful, misbelieving life and was reborn a new per- 
son, free of sin, and (supposedly) believing in the 
truths of Orthodox Christianity. Since adhesion to 
Christianity was the primary qualification for par- 
ticipation in Byzantine life and the receipt of the 
benefits thereof, those Turks who elected to enter 
Byzantine service showed no hesitation about ac- 
cepting baptism. “Siaous” first carried out his 
agreement to secure Sinope for Alexius, then re- 
turned and received baptism. Elchanes, Skaliarios, 
and their followers were baptized, and Anna Com- 
nena credits Alexius I with an intention to convert 
the whole East (Persia, Egypt, and Libya, in her 
terminology) to Christianity.*? Poupakes, as he was 
about to ascend the ladder at Kerkyra, made the 
sign of the cross. Koutloumousios, who became a 
monk, must be considered the most thoroughly 
Christian of these Turks. 


6 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, II, 81; see ibid., 66, on “Siaous.” 


Several circumstances made conversion (and 
specifically baptism) comparatively easy for Turks 
to accept. First, as we have stated, Islam was new 
to them, and in the eleventh-twelfth centuries they 
evinced few signs of fanaticism. Second, in Anato- 
lia they were intermingled with a population still 
overwhelmingly Christian. In fact an interesting 
text reveals that baptism was in use among Turkish 
Muslims there during the twelfth century. Balsa- 
mon, writing late in that century, recorded an in- 
cident from the patriarchate of Loukas Chryso- 
berges, 1157—69/70: 


In the days of the holy patriarch lord Loukas, Hagar- 
enes appeared in the synod and, being required to be 
baptized, said that they were previously baptized in 
their lands. And being asked how, they responded 
that it was customary that all the infants of the Hagar- 
enes were baptized by Orthodox priests. But they 
were not accepted, for they [the members of the 
synod] had heard that the baptism sought from Chris- 
tians by the godless [Muslims] was not sought in good 
conscience and upright purpose, but for the sake of 
bodily healing. For it was deemed by the Hagarenes 
that their children would be subject to demonic pos- 
session and stink like dogs, unless they enjoyed Chris- 
tian baptism; therefore they did not appeal for bap- 
tism as the purifier of every spiritual stain and giver 
of holy light and sanctification, but as a medicine or 
charm. But some of them said they had Orthodox 
mothers, and by their endeavor were baptized by Or- 
thodox. But not even these were harkened unto, be- 
cause there were no witnesses at hand attesting this. 
Rather, they were rejected, because they had not 
given a good presumption that they had correctly en- 
tered the faith. Therefore it was decreed that all these 
be baptized.® 


While the text evidently exaggerates the universal- 
ity of baptism for Muslim infants in Anatolia, it 
shows that the rite was familiar to some of them. 
Acceptance of at least the outward forms of Chris- 
tianity was evidently not difficult. 

A special case of more than passing interest is 
represented by Tzachas. He must have been bap- 
tized when he entered Byzantine service in the 
reign of Nicephorus III. Various considerations 
demonstrate this assertion. He accepted a court 
title from the emperor, and pledged allegiance 
(douleia) to him. Admission to the hierarchy of the 
court presupposed membership in Christianity 
and his promises of loyalty would only have been 
accepted if they were oaths of a Christian. Again, 
when he fled from Constantinople, he is explicitly 


58 Balsamon in Rh.-P., II (1852), 498; see Vryonis, Asia Minor, 
179 note 267, 441—42. These Hagarenes or Muslims appearing 
before the synod must have been some of the numerous ones 
mentioned in the orations of Eustathius of Thessalonike: see 
note 53, above. 
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stated to have secured assistance from a Byzantine 
(i.e., Christian) shipwright (and his workmen) in 
the construction of his fleet. He thus gained more 
cooperation from the native inhabitants than any 
other Anatolian Turkish emir of that turbulent pe- 
riod. Arguably, he was able to present himself to 
the people of Smyrna as a Christian, a rebel gen- 
eral not significantly different from Roussel before 
him. Then, during his discussion with Constantine 
Dalassenos, Tzachas requested a marriage be- 
tween their offspring. The terminology is such that 
one cannot tell which family was to provide the 
groom, which the bride; we do know that Tzachas 
had a daughter who then or later wedded Kilidj 
Arslan I, and possibly a son, the “Tzachas” who 
appears after the death of our Tzachas. In any 
case, Tzachas must have known, from his period 
in Byzantine service, that the marriage would be 
impossible except between Christians. Finally, Tza- 
chas claimed the imperial throne for himself: “call- 
ing himself emperor, he used the symbols pertain- 
ing to emperors and, inhabiting Smyrna as if [it 
were] a palace, he prepared a fleet to ravage the 
islands again and come up to Byzantium itself and 
be carried to the very throne of the empire, if pos- 
sible.”** His pretension to the Byzantine throne 
would be unthinkable if he could not at least claim 
to be Christian. Without this primary qualification 
he would have been unable to attract support; if 
he had taken Constantinople, he would have been 
utterly unacceptable to the Byzantines save as a 
Christian. 

Tzachas’ Christianity was barely skin-deep, and 
the same is probably true of a good many others 
who entered Byzantine service as adults. Tzachas 
easily returned to the Turkish world, and un- 
doubtedly remained Muslim so far as his Turkish 
followers were concerned. Kay Khusraw, whose 
conversion was apparently no more profound than 
Tzachas’, also experienced no difficulty in reestab- 
lishing himself among the Turks of Ikonion. Given 
the intermingled state of Anatolian populations, 


* Anna Comnena, Alexiad, II, 158; on his title, oath, and plans 
for intermarriage, see ibid., 114; on the Christian aid he gained, 
ibid., 110. Tzachas’ “Turks” were able to speak Greek well 
enough to call on God and hail the emperor in that language 
(ibid., 111); perhaps a number were actually Byzantines who 
(like the master shipwright mentioned above) had enlisted 
under the pirate-emir. Alexius Comnenus was able to convince 
Kilidj Arslan I that Tzachas’ real goal was the sultanate of Ni- 
kaia (ibid., 165-66). Tzachas thus remained a Muslim so far as 
the Turks were concerned, while presenting himself as a Chris- 
tian when it suited his convenience. Kurat, Caka Bey (see note 8 
above), does not discuss this problem. Savvides, Τζαχᾶς, 14:14, 
thinks Tzachas called himself emperor of Smyrna; he does not 
discuss the probability of Tzachas’ having been baptized. 


and the cross-cultural usage of baptism attested by 
Balsamon, passage between the two religions was 
comparatively easy. Presumably in the case of boys 
incorporated into Byzantium at a youthful age, the 
depth of acceptance of Christianity was compa- 
rable to that of native Byzantines. John Axouchos 
certainly attests full belief and a rather profound 
understanding of Christianity. His questions to 
Nicholas of Methone show some reading in Greg- 
ory of Nazianzen, and go beyond idle curiosity. 
Koutloumousios, founder of a monastery, was ap- 
parently imbued with Christian ideals. 

After baptism, Turks were integrated into Byz- 
antine society through the reception of titles and 
the incomes and gifts which accompanied them. 
Indeed, from the Turkish point of view, the wealth 
the emperor could offer was a primary motive for 
abandoning the free life of a raider and becoming 
a Byzantine. Anna Comnena’s account of Skali- 
arios and his unnamed companion is explicit: 
when they learned how much Elchanes and his 
family had received, they hastened to enjoy the 
like.’ From the Byzantine point of view, the grant 
of a title was even more important. A title of honor 
gave an individual a recognized position within the 
ladder of court dignities, superior to some, in- 
ferior to others. Social status and recognition fol- 
lowed. One of the most valuable aspects of a title, 
so far as the emperor was concerned, was the pos- 
sibility of promotion to another title. Once a Turk 
had received a title, with its appropriate salary, he 
would be anxious to obtain another one, higher up 
the ladder. Thus he would be encouraged to ren- 
der loyal service. 

Rewards for service could include _land- 
holdings. Nicetas Choniates complains that state- 
owned properties, together with the peasants 
working on them, were turned over to foreign 
mercenaries, including half-barbarians (mixobarba- 
rot), for exploitation. That the Turks received such 
grants is indicated by Eustathius of Thessalonike. 
After having been attracted into the empire, he 
says, “They do not possess property by verbal war- 
ranties alone, but by documents, on which hang 
golden finials, the imperial seals.”®° Such imperial 
documents, chrysobulls, were the means by which 
formerly tax-paying lands were transmitted to 
their new holders. 

Baptism, ranks, and rewards were the first steps 


6 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, II, 81. 

*Eustathius of Thessalonike, in Regel, Fontes (see note 53 
above), 1, 78; Nicetas Choniates, Hist., 208-9, who specifically 
mentions the imperial documents which granted fields and 
peasants to newly enrolled soldiers. 
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in integrating adult Turks into Byzantium; for 
young ones, education was equally important. Kin- 
namos says of Prosouch that he was “a Turk by race 
but one who had shared in a Byzantine nurture 
and education.’®” He makes a nearly identical 
statement about John Ises. Evidently Tatikios and 
especially John Axouchos had the same experi- 
ence, and Axouchos put the intellectual aspects of 
this instruction to good advantage. The education 
of foreigners in Byzantium in the early twelfth 
century centered in the school founded by Alexius 
I in connection with the orphanage and retirement 
home at the Mangana. In it, Anna Comnena de- 
clares, Latin and “Scyth” (Petcheneg, Cuman, Rus- 
sian?) studied alongside “Roman” (Byzantine) and 
Hellene youths. The Turkish boys who had been 
brought back captive from Alexius’ last expedition 
into Anatolia (1114) were entrusted to this institu- 
tion to be brought up as free persons. The intent 
of this education was clearly to acculturate foreign- 
ers into Byzantium. How long the school at the 
Mangana lasted is unclear. While we cannot point 
to any specific Turks trained at that school, Tzik- 
noglos had received an advanced rhetorical edu- 
cation, since he could understand the letter Mi- 
chael Italikos, perhaps his former teacher, 
addressed to him. 

The fullest stage of incorporation into Byzan- 
tine society was represented by intermarriage. 
Turks generally did not bring their families with 
them when they entered Byzantium, although 
Eustathius reports that Manuel I’s seizure of Turk- 
ish women and children had caused male Turks 
voluntarily to pass over into Byzantine service.® 
The individuals who came as slaves, refugees, or 
recruits into the empire had to find spouses as best 
they could, according to their personal circum- 
stances. If the young Tatikios was taken captive 
with his father, he probably had a Turkish mother; 
if he was born after his father’s enslavement, his 
mother was probably a fellow slave. We know noth- 
ing about the wives of many of these Turks, but 
- some of them did marry, as witness the descend- 
ants of Tatikios, John Axouchos, the father of 
Tziknoglos, and Prosouch. It would have been in- 
teresting to know whether the emperor arranged 
marriages for such new arrivals in Byzantium as 
Elchanes, Skaliarios, and Prosouch. Intermarriage 


67Kinnamos, Epitome, 73; for the statement on John Ises, see 
ibid., 238. 

68 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, III, 214, 218. 

®Eustathius, in Regel, Fontes, 1, 77-78. Exceptionally, El- 
chanes is specified as having brought his relatives with him. 


bound a Turk more deeply into Byzantine society, 
supplementing baptism, rewards, and titles. 

We do have information about the marriage of a 
few individuals, and in these cases the emperor 
was directly involved. Alexius Axouchos, a second- 
generation Turk, married the daughter of the 
emperor-designate Alexius Comnenus. ‘This 
union certainly required the consent of the reign- 
ing emperor, whether John II or Manuel I. While 
the marriage tied the family of Axouchos closer to 
the dynasty, it also diminished Maria Comnena’s 
claim to the throne. Even so, the relationship did 
not spare Alexius Axouchos from the emperor's 
suspicion. The marriage of Nicephorus Chal- 
ouphes, probably a second-generation immigrant, 
to Manuel’s former mistress was certainly arranged 
by the emperor. By this marriage, Chalouphes rose 
from relative obscurity to a position which led to 
important posts as governor, envoy, and military 
commander. Only his unfortunate captivity cut off 
his promising career. The wedding of Kay Khus- 
raw I to the daughter of Manuel Maurozomes con- 
nected the exiled sultan to the Comneni; it prob- 
ably required the consent of Alexius III. Kay 
Khusraw apparently cared enough about his wife 
that he took her to Ikonion on his restoration— 
otherwise, he would not have defended the inter- 
ests of his father-in-law. His second successor, Kay 
Kubad I, was the offspring of this marriage.” 

By contrast, no Turkish women married into the 
dynasty or, so far as is known, into other aristo- 
cratic families. Maria of Bulgaria, Piroska-Irene of 
Hungary, Katae of Georgia, Bertha-Irene of Sulz- 
bach, and Marie of Antioch are but a few of those 
of foreign descent who wedded Byzantine nobles 
or rulers. Byzantine princesses married Crusader 
kings and western rulers. To the Turks, cross- 
cultural marriage was within the realm of possibil- 
ity: Malikshah requested a bride from the family 
of Alexius 1,7: and Tzachas desired intermarriage 
with the family of Constantine Dalassenos. But 
only those Turks who became assimilated by bap- 
tism and residence in Byzantium obtained Byzan- 
tine brides. 

The number of Turks who entered Byzantine 
service cannot be known. The figures which Alex- 
ander Kazhdan developed for the ruling class in 
Byzantium in the eleventh-twelfth centuries per- 
mit a statement regarding the Turkish proportion 
at that level of society. Even incorporating such 


7 Barzos, Tev., II, 499. 
7 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, 11, 65, 75-76. 
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temporary residents as Amertikes, Tzachas, and 
Kay Khusraw, the total reaches only twenty-three, 
or just one percent of the 2,300 individuals Kazh- 
dan surveyed. For comparison, Kazhdan found 
ten to fifteen percent of the ruling class to be of 
Armenian origin, although many of these families 
were thoroughly Byzantinized. The greatest num- 
bers of Turks in high positions are attested in the 
1070-1100 period and in the reign of Manuel I, 
although this distribution may in part be due to the 
nature of the sources. Even though the number of 
Turks and their descendants was small, some of 
them reached positions of great trust and influ- 
ence.”? 

When we consider the impact the Turkish im- 
migrants had on Byzantium, we must ask about 
knowledge of their language. Specifically, it has 
been argued above that Tatikios and John Axou- 
chos were selected as companions for Alexius 
Comnenus and his son in order to impart some 
knowledge of Turkish. As military commander or 
emperor, Alexius and John did not require a thor- 
ough knowledge of Turkish: the imperial bureau 
of translators could handle formal negotiations. 
But for battlefield use, to give commands to Turk- 
ish mercenaries, receive information from Turkish 
scouts, and interrogate prisoners, a working 
knowledge of Turkish would have been desirable. 
Such an elementary knowledge a ten-year-old such 
as Axouchos would have been able to convey to his 
high-born playfellow. There is, however, no textual 
evidence that Alexius I or John II understood 
‘Turkish. But twice Manuel I is shown conversing 
with Turks. In the final phase of the disastrous re- 
treat from Ikonion in 1146, the emperor caused a 
‘Turkish soldier to be summoned by shouts. Kin- 
namos presents Manuel as speaking directly to this 
Turk, entrusting him with an arrogant message for 
the sultan.” Again, ca. 1160-61, when Manuel 
was invading the region of Sarapata Mylonos, the 
emir sent his nephew Poupakes to investigate the 
situation. Poupakes rode up, dismounted, and ap- 
proached the emperor. Manuel spoke to him and 
gave him proud words to take back to the emir.”4 
In neither case is the language specified, but no 


"Kazhdan, Sotsial’nyi sostav (see note 12 above), 101, 900-- 
218; A. P. Kazhdan, Armiane v sostave gospodstuuitishchego klassa 
vizantiishot imperit v XI-XII vv. (Erevan, 1975), 146-47, 167-68. 
The count includes: 5 Tatikioi, 3 Axouchoi, 3 Prosouchoi, 
Amertikes, Chrysoskoulos, Tzachas, Elchanes, Skaliarios, 
“Siaous,” Koutloumousios, Tziknoglos, Chalouphes, Pairames, 
Tzitas, and Kay Khusraw. 

75 Kinnamos, Epitome, 58-59. 

“Ibid., 196-97. That this Poupakes (Abu Bakr) was probably 


interpreter is mentioned. It is possible an inter- 
preter was used, or the Turks in question may have 
understood Greek—although the Turk in 1146 
seems to have been a totally random individual. 
But there is also the possibility that Manuel spoke 
Turkish. 

Knowledge of Turkish at lower social levels 
would seem to have been very slight. In the reign 
of Alexius I, Anna Comnena mentions only Mon- 
astras and Rodomir (more correctly, Radomir 
Aaronios) as knowing Turkish. Monastras was a 
mixobarbaros, probably half-Cuman, and so knew a 
Turkic language from birth. Rodomir, Anna re- 
ports, knew Turkish well because he had long been 
captive among them.” There were other returned 
captives in Byzantine society—Eustathius of Thes- 
salonike has a story of how a group escaped thanks 
to the aid of St. Demetrius, and the Turkish sol- 
diers settled within the empire must have spread 
some knowledge of the language.”° Andronicus 
Comnenus probably learned some in his long wan- 
derings in Turkish lands. But only after 1453 was 
spoken Greek influenced by Turkish. 

Among the unexpected aspects of the effects of 
Turkish culture on Byzantium was a Persian or 
Turkish-style building constructed within the 
Great Palace in the eleventh or twelfth century. 
Called the Mouchroutas (from mahruta, Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish for cone or dome), it was sit- 
uated just west of the Chrysotriklinos, from which 
it was reached by a monumental staircase. The 
stair seems to have been adorned with multi- 
colored tiles made in cross-shapes. On the stair or 
in the chamber were representations of “Persians” 
in their varied costumes. The domed ceiling of the 
great chamber had, apparently, stalactite decora- 
tion, set with gold mosaic. The brilliance and color 
of this building must have been extraordinary. The 
exact date of its construction is uncertain. It did 
not exist at the time of Constantine Porphyrogen- 
itus; the description occurs in connection with 
John Comnenus Axouchos’ usurpation and death 
in 1200. Manuel I and Isaac II have been sug- 
gested as possible patrons of the building. The 
wealth of the empire under Manuel, and the ties 


not the same as the guardsman in Byzantine service has been 
shown above. 

7 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, III, 15. On Monastras, see Mo- 
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with the Seljuks of Ikonion which then existed, 
suggest Manuel’ reign as the more probable date. 
The visit of Kilidj Arslan II in 1162 may have been 
the occasion or the inspiration of the construction 
of the Mouchroutas. While there is no surviving 
Seljuk architecture from the twelfth century, there 
were certainly mosques and a palace in Ikonion. 
Probably any Muslim artists and architects brought 
to Constantinople for the construction of the 
Mouchroutas passed through Ikonion, even if they 
were Persian or Syrian in origin.”” 

The evidence of the Mouchroutas suggests that 
the Turkish and Byzantine worlds should not be 
seen as self-contained units, frozen into perpetual 
hostility. Rather they formed a continuum, with 
poles at Constantinople and Ikonion, between 
which persons and ideas flowed fitfully, as occasion 
allowed. The flow was not one-directional and not 
all Turks who came to Byzantium remained there. 
Amertikes returned to Muslim service in north 
Syria when pay for his soldiers was cut off. Tza- 
chas, deprived of title and reward at the accession 
of Alexius I, shaped a career as a thalassocrator. 
Kay Khusraw, after having established a place for 
himself in Byzantine society, returned to Ikonion 
when fortune summoned him. 

Did Turks in Byzantium retain contact with their 
compatriots in Anatolia? Certainly, those at the be- 
ginning and end of the period, Amertikes and Kay 
Khusraw, did. Chrysoskoulos was able to negotiate 
on familiar terms with Sulayman. Tzachas, who 
was only in the Byzantine Empire for a few years, 
evidently had not broken his ties with his fellow 
Turks. That “Siaous,” Elchanes, Skaliarios, Pro- 
souch, or others who joined after Alexius I’s acces- 
sion and before Myriokephalon kept up contact is 
doubtful. Youthful captives such as Tatikios and 
John Axouchos almost certainly did not. On the 
other hand, Alexius Axouchos, ἃ second- 
generation Turk in Byzantium, was charged by 
Kinnamos with having maintained a treasonable 
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nections,” in Michael Angold, ed., The Byzantine Aristocracy: IX to 
XII Centuries, BAR International Series 221 (Oxford, 1984), 
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correspondence with the sultan. In all probability 
the accusation was unjust. In many cases, however, 
a Scotch verdict must be returned on this question. 

Although this investigation is devoted to the 
question of Turks who came into Byzantium, the 
reverse aspect, Byzantines who passed over to 
the Turks, cannot be totally ignored. A number of 
prominent Byzantine nobles took refuge tempo- 
rarily among the Turks. John II’s brother Isaac fled 
in company with his son John ca. 1130, and passed 
through the courts of Gumushtegin Ghazi ibn 
Danismend, Leo I of Cilician Armenia, and 
Mas‘oud of Ikonion, before returning to Constan- 
tinople.”* Isaac's younger son Andronicus also 
spent a lengthy exile in Syria and eastern Anatolia; 
he ended that period of his life as a raider under 
the protection of the Saltuqid emir of Erzerum.”® 
But the most celebrated and permanent deserter 
from Byzantium was Isaac Comnenus’ elder son 
John. After having accompanied his father on his 
wanderings, he was reconciled with John II. Then, 
during the latter’s siege of Neokaisareia (Niksar) in 
1139, John quarreled violently with the emperor 
and fled to the Turks. He declared himself a Mus- 
lim, settled at Ikonion, and married a daughter of 
the sultan.® 

But most adherents to the Turks were of lesser 
rank. Michael the Syrian reports that ca. 1129 a 
Kasianos (the name is one known in twelfth- 
century Byzantium) surrendered his fortress in 
Pontus to Gumushtegin Ghazi and became his sub- 
ject.*! The most important of Byzantine landhold- 
ers to enter Turkish service were members of the 
Gabras family, who held extensive lands in the in- 
terior of Pontus. While the family remained prom- 
inent in Byzantium, one branch of it sought em- 
ployment with the sultans of Ikonion. A Gabras, 
said to have been of Byzantine descent, but raised 
among the Turks, was captured and executed by 
Manuel I during the retreat from Ikonion in 1146. 
Another Gabras acted as Kilidj Arslan II’s envoy to 
Manuel before and after Myriokephalon.* After 
1185, a series of pretenders who claimed to be Al- 
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exius II gained assistance from sultans of Ikonion 
and other Turkish rulers. While they did not inten- 
tionally seek service under the Turks, they effec- 
tively aided the Turks in their renewed advance in 
Asia Minor.** During the latter part of the century, 
as insecurity and abuses of tax-collection grew on 
the Byzantine side of the frontier, the Turkish sul- 
tan, by liberal grant of tax exemptions, attracted 
Byzantine peasants to settle on his lands.* 

While refugees, opponents, and would-be rivals 
of the emperor formed part of the traffic from By- 
zantium to Ikonion, there is evidence of a handful 
of other persons, including a few merchants, who 
made the journey. We know of a Latin (probably a 
Venetian trader) who was capable of introducing a 
pretended Alexius II to the sultan. Amongst 
these travelers there went, apparently, confidential 
agents of the emperor. Manuel Comnenus, in par- 
ticular, allegedly paid large sums of money to a 
handful of the greatest men in the sultan’s court. 
Thus, when Kilidj Arslan II triumphed to the 
point of being able to annihilate Manuel’s army at 
Myriokephalon, these advisers influenced the sul- 
tan to hold back and make peace.** Manuel’s en- 
couragement of a pro-Byzantine faction in Ikon- 
ion exactly parallels what he did elsewhere, 
especially in fostering supporters in the Italian 
city-states. It is possible that Manuel sent his mes- 
sages through some of the humbler Turks in his 
service: Michael Isach, John Ises, and the like. 

The advisers of the sultan who favored Manuel 
included, but probably were not limited to, Chris- 
tians. J.-L. van Dieten, in his annotations to the 
History of Nicetas Choniates, added sentences 
from the hitherto unpublished Tomos 26 of Nice- 
tas’ Armor of Dogma. These say, in part, “A certain 
Emir Hasan, having been adopted by Gabras, who 
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was very powerful with Kilidj Arslan, sultan of the 
Turks in our times, approached our blameless 
faith, but while being instructed he heard the 
words of this anathematization [of Mohammed’s 
god] [and] was no little displeased, inasmuch as 
God the maker of all was slandered by the Byzan- 
tines and subjected to anathema. Then, sending to 
the emperor—this was Manuel Comnenus—and 
presenting in a statement the things in the cate- 
chism at which he hesitated, he seemed to say 
things which did not disagree with what was 
right.”®’ Brief as it is, this text offers several impor- 
tant details. The Gabras mentioned was certainly 
Kilidj Arslan II’s envoy to Manuel before and after 
Myriokephalon (1175-76); that he remained a 
Christian was previously unknown. Hasan ibn Ga- 
bras was an important person in Kilidj Arslan’s 
court in the sultan’s later years; he twice served as 
ambassador to Saladin. That he was an adopted 
son of Gabras had not been known. That he be- 
came a Christian at the time of his adoption, and 
was able to communicate his difficulties to Manuel, 
are illuminating details. Probably Gabras and his 
adopted son were not totally isolated in the court 
at Ikonion. With some confidence, one may hy- 
pothesize around the sultan a small group of 
Christian advisers who were in contact with Man- 
uel and probably received funds from him. That 
Hasan felt no hesitation about apostasizing from 
Islam (technically a crime punishable by death), in 
a way which could scarcely have escaped the sul- 
tan’s notice, suggests the tolerant atmosphere of 
that court.®* 

The date of Hasan ibn Gabras’ conversion would 
seem to have been about 1179, for his complaints 
about the catechism stirred Manuel to his last ma- 
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jor theological effort, in the early months of 1180. 
The issue evidently struck a responsive chord in 
the emperor, probably not only because he desired 
to ease the difficulties of one convert in Ikonion, 
but because he wanted to smooth the path of nu- 
merous Turks within the Byzantine Empire who 
were becoming Christians. The Tomos which was 
finally published stated that the Muslims who were 
coming to be baptized hesitated in part because 
they “were very rustic and ignorant of literature” 
and did not understand the issue.*® These phrases 
presumably did not refer to Hasan, but to humbler 
converts. 

A Muslim who became Christian was required to 
repeat a lengthy denunciation of Islam, which in- 
cluded in its final portion “In addition to all these 
things, I anathematize the god of Mohammed, 
about whom it says that he is one god, a holosphyros 
god; he begets not, nor is begotten, nor is anyone 
like unto him begotten.”® The allusion is to the 
Koran 112:1—4, where the Arabic word samad 
(“unique” or “eternal”) was rendered holosphyros, 
“solid,” “compact,” “uniform throughout.” Would- 
be converts like Hasan apparently feared that they 
were condemning the true God, while Byzantine 
theology held that Mohammed's god, being with- 
out the Logos and the Spirit (pneuma), was without 
reason and breath, so was only dead matter (holo- 
sphyros). To ease the path of Muslim converts, Man- 
uel proposed to remove the condemnation of Mo- 
hammed’s god from the catechistical book. 
Spurred by his advancing illness, he acted precip- 
itately, without consulting his theologians. The 
members of the Holy Synod, when they heard 
Manuel’s decree, reacted strongly against the im- 
plication that the god proclaimed by Mohammed 
was the true God. Eustathius of Thessalonike 
spoke in particularly violent terms. Manuel was 
forced into a series of compromises. In the final 
decree, issued in April 1180, the anathema against 
Mohammed's god was removed, and a new one 
against Mohammed, his teachings, and all who fol- 
lowed them was imposed. In practice, however, no 
change occurred, probably because Manuel died 
soon after (24 Sept. 1180) and his opponents al- 
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lowed the decree to be forgotten. A text of it sur- 
vives, but copies of the convert’s renunciation of 
Islam made after the twelfth century retain the 
previous phraseology.°! 

That Manuel made the effort to respond to the 
needs of converts to Christianity, in Ikonion and 
inside the empire, indicates the importance he at- 
tached to both groups of Turks. The sultan’s advis- 
ers had been crucial to his own survival at Myri- 
okephalon, and Hasan was already powerful in 
Ikonion. The numerous Turks settled within By- 
zantium needed to be assimilated. The failure of 
his alteration in the catechism to endure beyond 
his death indicates the fading importance of the 
Turkish element within the empire. In part, their 
diminution was due to circumstances, but another 
aspect of their decline was the appearance of a 
group of Byzantines who were hostile to the Turks 
in imperial service. 

There is no sign of animosity to such Turks in 
authors of the first half of the twelfth century; 
Anna Comnena, John Zonaras, and Michael Itali- 
kos all seem neutral or uninterested in the ques- 
tion. Nicephorus Basilakes, in his oration to John 
Axouchos, would have us believe he was extremely 
favorable, at least to John. Traces of antipathy be- 
gin to appear in the middle of the century. George 
Tornikes, metropolitan of Ephesos, complained, in 
a letter seeking the retention of his uncle in an of- 
ficial position, that barbarians, by nature slaves, 
were being raised above the Hellene, the lover of 
the Muses and of Hermes. In a funeral oration for 
Anna Comnena, he was more specific. Speaking 
about Anna’s parents, Alexius I and Irene, he said, 
“For many from these [remote ends of the earth], 
the greatest occasion for fame was only that they 
had been called their servants and had come into 
their presence under their authority and heard 
their commands, barbarians from captivity or even 
slaves bought from the sales-room of the market 
who were introduced into the palace—how much 
[greater] should it be for her [Anna] that she was 
engendered and nurtured by them.” The allu- 
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sion to those who have risen through slavery and 
service in the Great Palace must be to such Turks 
as Tatikios and John Axouchos. 

The most virulent propagator of slanders 
against Turks of this type was John Kinnamos. In 
his history, written between Manuel I’s death and 
the accession of Andronicus I, Kinnamos delights 
in denigrating such persons. John Axouchos is 
presented, in the description of the retreat from 
Ikonion, as being more interested in saving his 
own skin than in assisting the emperor or rescuing 
the army. Fearing his own capture, supposedly, he 
took some troops, who were on their way to aid 
Manuel, to form a bodyguard for himself at a spot 
he considered defensible. Later, Kinnamos blames 
Axouchos for failing to conduct a fleet he com- 
manded to Italy. The historian alleges Axouchos 
was either corrupted by the Venetians or too inex- 
perienced in naval matters to carry out his mission. 
Part of the fleet, he claims, was lost in a storm be- 
cause Axouchos did not take appropriate precau- 
tions.®* Against Michael Isach, Kinnamos fulmi- 
nates at length, probably with exaggeration. In 
1175 Isach was dispatched to punish deserters 
from Manuel's army. Supposedly he blinded every- 
one he met, whether runaway soldier, peasant, 
trader, or any other person. Isach’s actions cannot 
have been excessive, for Manuel declined to pen- 
alize him, and indeed exonerated him from the ac- 
cusations. Kinnamos, however, exhibits Schaden- 
freude in mentioning Isach’s ensuing death and the 
disasters which overtook his descendants.” 

The fall of Alexius Axouchos afforded an occa- 
sion for Kinnamos to unleash the full extent of his 
anti-Turkish sentiments. He rejoiced in the oppor- 
tunity to vilify the former protostrator, attributing 
to him a variety of political crimes, not to mention 
acts of unbelievable folly. Alexius is stated to have 
plotted with the sultan, placed unpatriotic paint- 
ings on the walls of his villa, conspired with a ma- 
gician to impair the emperor's virility, made trea- 
sonable statements to a number of persons, 
disdained Manuel's efforts to correct him, and fi- 
nally assembled a band of mercenaries to attack 
the emperor.® While Alexius Axouchos’ over- 
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throw was primarily the result of a struggle for 
power within the palace (his judges presumably 
represent the victorious faction), it gave a moment 
of triumph to the anti-Turkish group. 

Kinnamos’ younger contemporary, the historian 
Nicetas Choniates, was free of enmity to the Turks. 
Nicetas, who wrote in the late twelfth and early 
thirteenth century, avoids using the term “Perses” 
(“Turk”) in connection with most individuals. He 
specifies John Axouchos as a “Perses” the first time 
he mentions him, but afterwards simply gives his 
title. Alexius Axouchos is called Alexius the eldest 
son of the grand domestikos, and thereafter, Al- 
exius the protostrator. Other Turks or their de- 
scendants (Poupakes, Prosouch, Nicephorus Chal- 
ouphes, John Comnenus Axouchos, Constantine 
Tatikios) are not so designated. (Kinnamos, on the 
other hand, uses the term “Perses” in most such 
cases.) Nicetas was extremely favorable to John Ax- 
ouchos and his son Alexius. He praised John’s 
character very highly; indeed, Axouchos is one of 
the few personages who emerges as wholely admi- 
rable in Nicetas’ lengthy history. Nicetas regards 
Alexius as a noble-minded man, pulled down by 
petty jealousies and the paranoia of the emperor. 

The case of John Comnenus Axouchos “the Fat” 
allows an appraisal of the extent of hostility to the 
Turks in Byzantine service at the start of the thir- 
teenth century. When his story was recorded, he 
was dead; as a fallen usurper, he was a “tyrant” in 
Byzantine terminology. There was no reason to 
spare him vilification; there was (in the immediate 
aftermath) every reason to flatter the triumphant 
Alexius III. We have five accounts of John’s usur- 
pation: Nicetas Choniates’ History, written in final 
form after 1204, an oration by Nicetas, and ora- 
tions by Nicholas Mesarites, Nicephorus Chryso- 
berges, and Euthymius Tornikes. All four speeches 
were composed shortly after the event. Nicetas’ 
History contains no reference to John’s Turkish ori- 
gin, but mentions his Comnenian ancestry. Nicetas’ 
oration declares that John was not pure-blooded, 
but, like ancient Ishmael, home-born of a noble 
stock. (“Ishmael” or descendants of Ishmael is a 
term constantly applied to Muslims.) Nicetas, how- 
ever, introduces this only in passing. Nicephorus 
Chrysoberges avoids mentioning John’s descent. 
Nicholas Mesarites holds back any allusion to that 
subject until the fugitive is depicted entering the 
Mouchroutas, when its construction by his grand- 


% Nicetas Choniates, Hist., 9-11, 97, 143—46. 
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sire’s relative is noted. But his Turkish descent is 
not stressed.%” 

While Nicetas Choniates, Chrysoberges, and 
Mesarites do not make a special point of John “the 
Fat’s” Turkish ancestry, Euthymius Tornikes expa- 
tiates on the subject. Euthymius was the nephew of 
George Tornikes, and perhaps inherited his anti- 
Turkish feeling. He says: 


Oh, that Turkish race, ill-intentioned, swollen, ob- 
durate and stiff-necked like the Egyptians, as it was 
anciently spiteful against the Byzantines, raising con- 
flicts against the Byzantines’ realm and hostile to us 
from the beginning. For a descendant of that Turkish 
race, reared and nurtured here for his own evil fate— 
you know well that empty fellow, heavy-fleshed and 
useless, the graceless seed of Ishmael, whose God is 
his belly (I speak the divine and holy [word] according 
to Paul [Phil. 3:19])—he, although he was nigh the 
imperial race, although he had been warmed and nur- 
tured in the merciful bosom of the emperor, yet he 
was not desirous to put aside his inborn baseness, the 
crooked serpent. A Turk is still a Turk—like an ape is 
an ape, according to the proverb—he did not reject 
his ancestral viciousness and haughty, Turkish spirit: 
“for eating he was filled and kicked, was fattened and 
broadened and forgot who nurtured him, and re- 
volted from him” [Deut. 32:15, slightly altered], and 
like Jeroboam, another slave and rebel, assembling a 
foolish and unwise people, he usurped that great 
honor and renowned name, the empire.® 


The faction which opposed the Turks in Byzan- 
tine service, to judge by the material we have, was 
not numerous. The chief evidence for its existence 
is the writings of a number of rhetoricians and of 
the historian Kinnamos, a bureaucrat. The 
triumph of the group lay in the destruction of Al- 
exius Axouchos; perhaps, indeed, the group be- 
gan as a reaction to the high authority attained by 
John Axouchos, and the successes of his son. 
George Tornikes saw the Turks as upstarts, to be 
suppressed in favor of free-born, native Hellenes. 
Kinnamos highlighted the ancestry of every Turk, 
and denigrated John Axouchos and his son. Eu- 
thymius Tornikes seized an opportunity to venti- 
late his spleen in the most extreme language. 
Nevertheless, the size and popularity of the group 


97Tbid., 526-28; Nicetas Choniates, Orationes et epistulae, ed. 
J.-L. van Dieten, CFHB 3 (Berlin, 1972), 104; Nicephorus 
Chrysoberges, Ad Angelos orationes tres, ed. M. Treu (Breslau, 
1892), 1-12; Mesarites, Palastrevolution, 45. The lemma of Ni- 
cetas’ speech (Orationes, 101) alludes to John the Fat’s descent 
“from the Grand Domestikos named Axouch, who was Turk- 
ish,” but it may have been written by the scribe. 

%Euthymius Tornikes, Speech to Alexius III (see note 38 
above), 66-67. I am grateful to Prof. Samuel Lachs for the ci- 
tation to Deuteronomy (the reference in the edition is incor- 
rect). 


cannot compare with that of the opponents of the 
“Latins,” especially of the Italian merchants. The 
Turks occupied high positions at court and thus 
attracted the jealousy of courtiers and of writers 
who hoped to win positions in the bureaucracy. 
There must have been thousands of Turks settled 
in the countryside, to judge by Eustathius’ remarks 
about “New Turkey” and “European Land of the 
Turks,’ but they were not concentrated enough to 
attract widespread popular hostility. The Latins 
formed visible colonies in the cities, and their eco- 
nomic power injured a great many persons. Anti- 
Latin feeling was largely inarticulate, but ex- 
pressed itself violently in the great Latin Massacre. 
Nothing so bad befell the Turks. 

The Turks were only one of many peoples 
whose members (voluntarily or involuntarily) be- 
came part of Byzantine society in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Soldiers from England, Scandi- 
navia, Normandy, France, Italy, Germany, and 
Russia voluntarily enlisted. Large numbers of 
Serbs and Hungarians were captured in the cam- 
paigns of John II and Manuel I and settled within 
the empire. Georgians and Armenians still ap- 
peared in Byzantine forces. The vast majority of 
Turks who entered Byzantium were humble per- 
sons, residing on the islands or in Macedonia, 
probably with military obligations. Because they 
were few compared to the total number of the 
population, and because there were many other 
ethnic groups within the empire, there was no 
great wave of popular hostility against them. 

On the other hand, the number of Turks in the 
Byzantine army, and the high position of Turkish 
officers, probably contributed to the belief of West- 
ern Crusaders that the Byzantines were in alliance 
with the Turks. Tatikios was vilified by most of the 
historians of the First Crusade for his conduct at 
the siege of Antioch. Prosouch commanded the 
forces which strove to keep the Second Crusade in 
check. Hostility to Byzantium and suspicion of the 
emperors rose in the twelfth century, and the use 
of Turks contributed thereto. 

Turks were not the only foreigners to ascend in 
the empire’s service, and intermarry with the im- 
perial family. John Rogerios, Boris of Hungary, 
and Renier of Montferrat were among the most 
prominent. But Alexius Axouchos surpassed them 
in wedding the only offspring of the emperor’s eld- 
est son. The Latins, Hungarians, and others who 
achieved high status in Byzantium and intermar- 
ried with the aristocracy or the reigning house 
generally came from noble or knightly back- 
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grounds. They arrived in the empire with a claim 
of outstanding descent to support their preten- 
sions. Ancestry carried great weight in twelfth- 
century Byzantium: Anna Comnena could excuse 
her father’s preference for the incompetent As- 
pietes (Oschin) on grounds of his descent from the 
Arsacids of Armenia.°? Only a handful of Turks 
who entered Byzantium could claim status by 
birth: Amertikes, Elchanes, and Koutloumousios, 
for instance. But most of the Turks who gained 
leading roles in the empire were of obscure origin. 
Tzachas is explicitly stated to have been of undis- 
tinguished background. Servile beginnings or cap- 
tivity did not bar advancement. Tatikios and John 
Axouchos owed their rise first to the fortune which 
brought them into contact with the future em- 
peror, but most of all to their personal qualities. 
With no claim to noble ancestry, in competition 
with members of the Byzantine, Western, and 
other aristocracies, the Turks mounted through 
ability and loyalty to the emperor to positions of 
high command and great influence at court. 
Indeed, the early Comneni probably turned to- 
ward the Turks exactly because they had no con- 
nections with the established aristocracy. “Siaous,” 
Elchanes, Tatikios, and John Axouchos could all be 


"9 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, III, 58—59; Skoulatos, Personnages, 
29-31. On the Latins who entered Byzantine service, see Ὁ. M. 
Nicol, “Symbiosis and Integration: Some Greco-Latin Families 
in Byzantium in the 11th to 13th Centuries,” BF 7 (1979), 113— 
35; Elizabeth Jeffreys, “Western Infiltration of the Byzantine 
Aristocracy: Some Suggestions,” in Angold, Byzantine Aristocracy 
(see note 77 above), 202-10. 


relied on because they lacked ties in society, and 
were totally dependent on the emperor’s favor. Al- 
exius Axouchos, however, possessed a link to the 
reigning dynasty which could be made to seem a 
potential threat to Manuel. Hence Alexius was cast 
down from his high position. Nicephorus Chal- 
ouphes’ obscure Turkish origin probably made 
him seem appropriate as the husband of Manuel's 
former mistress. During the period of their great- 
est prominence, the Turks’ lack of social connec- 
tions made them valuable to the emperor. 
Byzantium benefited by their presence. ‘Tatikios, 
John Axouchos, and Prosouch were capable gen- 
erals. Alexius Axouchos and Nicephorus Chal- 
ouphes managed diplomatic missions with delicacy 
and success. John Axouchos rose highest, as the 
emperor's principal adviser. The disappearance of 
loyal and capable Turks from positions of com- 
mand and influence after Manuel’s death left lead- 
ership to aristocrats with largely civilian back- 
grounds, and to eunuchs. The only Turks then in 
Constantinople, John Comnenus Axouchos and 
Kay Khusraw, acted as courtiers rather than lead- 
ers. In a letter to John Axouchos, Michael Italikos 
called him “an unshaken tower of the Romans’ 
realm.”!°° The empire was weakened by the dis- 
appearance of the Turks in Byzantine service. 
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Michael Italikos, Lettres et discours, 223.14-15 (no. 37), 
quoted at the beginning of this paper. On the nature of the elite 
from 1180 to 1204, see Kazhdan, Sotsial’nyi sostav, 263-64. 
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Pilgrimage in Medieval Asia Minor 


CLIVE Foss 


t first sight, pilgrimage in Asia Minor seems to decline drastically after the early sev- 
Aen century. In terms of abundance and variety of evidence, medieval Byzantine 
sources have far less to offer than those of earlier centuries. No texts of the seventh 
through fourteenth centuries can compare with the rich detail of the miracles of St. Thekla 
or the lives of St. Theodore of Sykeon or St. Nicholas of Myra. Those allow a whole en- 
vironment to be reconstructed, featuring the lives of holy men in a rural society or the vi- 
brant activity of a major shrine that drew people from a wide area. In addition, long- 
distance travelers, whether from Byzantium or the West, reveal a whole network of famous 
late antique shrines and their activities.’ For the following centuries, the evidence is quite 
different and far more limited. Lives of saints or scattered mentions of shrines in histori- 
cal texts offer inconsistent though sometimes detailed information—much of it concen- 
trated in one period, the ninth century—but accounts of long-distance travelers are few 
and uninformative. The detailed life of an eleventh-century saint, Lazaros of Mount Gale- 
sion, provides a valuable exception.? Likewise, the archaeological evidence is much 
scarcer: the Isaurian shrines of St. Thekla and Alahan (which appears to have been a pil- 
grimage site) were abandoned, and only Ephesos presents continuing evidence for pil- 
grimage. Clay ampullae, used for the sacred oil gathered at some shrines, also appear to 
date only to late antiquity.® 

The circumstances of the early Middle Ages, of course, were not very propitious for 
pilgrimage. The Arab invasions of the seventh to ninth centuries would have impeded 
long-distance travel, while the decline of cities and general reduction of the population 


' For all this, see the excellent survey of P. Maraval, Lieux saints et pélerinages d’orient (Paris, 1985), esp. 353— 
58, 363-89 for Asia Minor. 

5 See R. Greenfield, The Life of Lazaros of Mt. Galesion (Washington, D.C., 2000), with comprehensive intro- 
duction and notes. 

ἢ For ampullae from Ephesos, see M. Duncan-Flowers, “A Pilgrim’s Ampulla from the Shrine of St. John the 
Evangelist at Ephesus,” in R. Ousterhout, ed., The Blessings of Pilgrimage (Urbana, 1990), 125-39. On the other 
hand, lead ampullae were being made at Salonica in the 12th-15th centuries (C. Bakirtzis, “Byzantine Am- 
pullae from Thessaloniki,” ibid., 140-49), and lead and pewter ampullae from the Holy Land, normally dated 
to the 6th century, have now been assigned on convincing grounds to the 11th—-13th centuries: D. Buckton, 
ed., Byzantium, Treasures of Byzantine Art and Culture from British Collections (London, 1994), 187f. The whole 
question of dating ampullae from Asia Minor is perhaps to be revised. This and the study of lead seals, many 
of which bear images of patron saints of pilgrimage sites and are sometimes pierced for wearing, offer prom- 
ising lines for future research. So, no doubt, do inscriptions, though a preliminary check revealed little direct 
evidence for pilgrimage. 
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meant fewer resources for travelers. After the battle of Mantzikert in 1071, most of the in- 
terior of Asia Minor was permanently lost to Byzantium. Everything seems to indicate that 
pilgrimage could only have continued on a greatly reduced scale. Yet a closer look at the 
sources suggests a more nuanced image, with far more pilgrims visiting far more shrines 
than are at first apparent. I propose to present this image here by investigating a few 
simple questions: what shrines were still functioning? what attractions did they have to of- 
fer? who attended them? and, in the process, to show the limits of our knowledge.* 

In the late tenth century, a certain Leon, a native of a village near Magnesia on the 
Maeander who came to be known as St. Lazaros of Mount Galesion, set out on an ambi- 
tious pilgrimage. On his way to the Holy Land, he first visited the shrine of St. Michael the 
Archangel in Chonai in Phrygia. Years later, on his return from Jerusalem, he traveled 
through Antioch and Cilicia to the church of St. Basil in Cappadocian Caesarea, then to 
the shrines of St. Theodore the General in Euchania, St. Theodore the Recruit in Eu- 
chaita, back to Chonai, and finally to the church of St. John the Evangelist in Ephesos.° His 
pilgrimage took in most of the major shrines of Asia Minor; it also illustrates some of the 
problems of the available evidence and raises the question of changing goals of pilgrimage 
between late antiquity and the Middle Ages. Relatively abundant sources corroborate the 
importance of Ephesos, Chonai, and Euchaita as major goals of Byzantine pilgrimage. Eu- 
chania and Caesarea, however, are hardly ever mentioned, while Lazaros failed to visit 
three other places which clearly attracted large numbers of pilgrims: Myra, Nicaea, and 
Mount Olympos in Mysia.® 

In terms of sacred capital—churches, tombs, relics, and sites of miracles—Ephesos was 
by far the richest place in Asia Minor and one of the greatest goals of pilgrimage in the em- 
pire. As one of the major Aegean ports, standing at the end of highways into the interior 
and across Asia Minor, it was in a convenient location to attract local, long-distance, and 
international visitors. Consequently, its pilgrims included royalty, officials, saints, and 
many foreigners. They came in a constant stream through the Byzantine period and into 
the fifteenth century.’ The city contained one of the most holy sites of Christendom, the 
church and tomb of St. John the Evangelist, so important that the medieval town was usu- 
ally known simply as Theologos, the title of the Evangelist. The church was the scene of an 
annual miracle which will be described below. Second in fame was the tomb of the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesos whose miraculous awakening took place in the fifth century; they even 
found their way into the Koran.® In addition, there were the tombs of Mary Magdalene, 
St. Timothy, and St. Hermione, daughter of the apostle Philip. Local relics included the 


4 The following discussion operates within certain geographical limits: it includes Asia Minor west of the 
Taurus and Antitaurus—thus excluding Armenia, Cilicia, and Mesopotamia (though these are within the 
boundaries of modern Turkey), and does not discuss pilgrimage to Trebizond or Mt. Galesion, the subjects of 
articles in this volume by J. O. Rosenqvist and R. Greenfield. 

5 Text in AASS Nov. 3:511, 518f. Neither St. Lazaros nor his monastic foundation and the pilgrims who fre- 
quented it will be discussed here, since they have been treated in full detail by R. Greenfield: see above, 
note 2. 

6 Nor did he visit the shrine of St. Eugenios in Trebizond, whose widely famed cult attracted pilgrims from 
the 9th though the 14th century; it is discussed by J. O. Rosenqvist, in his article in this volume. 

7 See C. Foss, Ephesus after Antiquity (Cambridge, 1979), 119, 125-28, and below for some of the individual 
pilgrims. 

8 For the Islamic tradition, see below, 140ff. 
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red stone on which Joseph of Arimathea had washed the body of Christ (it was transported 
to Constantinople by Leo VJ), a piece of the true Cross which St. John had worn round his 
neck, a shirt that St. Mary had made for St. John, and John’s manuscript copy of the Apoc- 
alypse. The last three were still present when the Turks took the city in the early fourteenth 
century. On the mountain outside the city were the monasteries where St. Lazaros stood 
on a pillar in the eleventh century, attracting pilgrims from far and near. 

Most of the other sites were associated with only one holy figure. At Chonai, the 
Archangel Michael had performed an impressive miracle that transformed the landscape. 
A magnificent church, described on the occasion ofa Turkish attack in 1070, burned in an- 
other in 1189, attracted visitors from the ninth through the thirteenth century. The icon 
it contained was the object of a pilgrim’s veneration.'° Those who traveled long distances 
to visit Chonai included an emperor, Manuel I, who came here on the eve of the fatal battle 
of Myriokephalon in 1176, holy men on long peregrinations who became saints, and a 
young man from Paphlagonia. The fame of the church redounded to the town which be- 
came an archbishopric around 860 and a metropolitanate a century later.'! 

Euchaita was the home of a martyr of the Great Persecution, St. Theodore the Recruit, 
who had killed a dragon there. His church, already famed in the fifth century, survived the 
attacks of Persians and Arabs. It contained a miraculous image of the saint, while another 
stood on the city gate.'? St. Lazaros made his pilgrimage here on the way back from the 
Holy Land, as did a Georgian saint, George Hagiorites in 1059.'* In the seventh century, 
Euchaita still had the body of the saint, but it (or another like it) eventually wound up in 
the similarly named town of Euchaina (or Euchania, also in Pontos) where the rival cult of 
St. Theodore the General grew up in the Middle Ages.'* This Theodore became so famous 
that John Tzimiskes dedicated a great church here in 971 to celebrate his victory over the 
Russians on the spot where he had received the saint’s aid. This, too, became a goal of pil- 
grimage, but is only mentioned as such in the account of St. Lazaros. Euchania, then, rep- 
resents typical Byzantine phenomena: a new cult of dubious origins, and a place of real 
importance that simply happens not to appear in the existing sources. 

Similarly, the ancient shrine of St. Basil in Caesarea is nowhere else mentioned as a me- 
dieval pilgrimage goal,'® yet it had a church whose rich decor was described on the occa- 
sion of its devastation in 1070. It had stood, as part of a complex built by Basil, since the 


® See above, note 4. 

1ὸ Vita of Cyril Phileotes, ed. E. Sargologos, Vie de s. Cyrille le Philéote (Brussels, 1964), chap. 18. 

" See K. Belke and N. Mersich, Phrygien und Pisidien, TIB 7 (Vienna, 1990), 222-25 with full references. 

2 For the saint and his miracles, see Vita, educatio et miracula S. Theodori, AASS Nov. 4:49-55, dated to the 
8th century by C. Zuckerman, “The Reign of Constantine V in the Miracles of St. Theodore the Recruit,” REB 
46 (1988): 191-210. For the cult and its celebrations, see also the works of the 11th-century metropolitan John 
Mauropous, ed. P. de Lagarde, Iohannis Euchaitorum metropolitae quae in codice Vaticano graeco 676 supersunt (Gét- 
tingen, 1882). Maraval, Lieux saints, 376 discusses the late antique cult. 

15 George Hagiorites: F. Peeters, “Histoires monachiques géorgiennes,” AB 36/37 (1917-19), 121f. 

'* The cults of identically named saints in similarly named towns have been the source of much confusion. 
N. Oikonomides, “Le dédoublement de Saint Théodore et les villes d’Euchaita et d’Euchaneia,” AB 104 (1986): 
327-35, clears it away as far as possible. See also I. Hutter, “Theodorupolis,” in Aetos: Studies in Honour of Cyril 
Mango (Stuttgart, 1998), 181-90. 

'° A Georgian monk, St. George the Hagiorite, went to Caesarea on his way to Euchaita in 1059, most prob- 
ably to pray at this church, but the source gives no indication of his specific goal or motive: Peeters, “Histoires 
monachiques,” 121. 
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fourth century.’ The fame of Myra also was based on one saint, St. Nicholas, a renowned 
miracle worker who attracted pilgrims from home and abroad in all periods. They in- 
cluded pilgrims from England and Russia, a priest from Mytilene who regularly attended 
the saint’s festival, and many locals. Nicholas’s church, probably a work of Justinian re- 
constructed in the ninth century after an Arab attack, was further rebuilt under the pa- 
tronage of Constantine X in 1042. Although it soon lost its major treasure—freebooters 
from Bari carried off the saint’s body in 1087—pilgrims kept on coming.!” All these 
shrines, except Chonai, featured the body of one or more saints. 

Nicaea and Mount Olympos were different cases. The First Ecumenical Council of 325 
gave eternal glory to Nicaea, which boasted of the Church of the Fathers where it was sup- 
posedly held. Pilgrims from the West came to see it, while the shrines of Sts. Tryphon, 
Neophytos, and Diomedes were of more local interest. Later, however, St. Tryphon became 
the patron of the city, with the most celebrated cult. The miracle that took place at his 
shrine was important enough to justify an encomium by an emperor, Theodore II Laskaris 
(1254-58), while Tryphon’s church received a new miracle-working saint, John the Merci- 
ful the Younger, in the late thirteenth century.'? Mount Olympos, convenient for access 
from the capital, gained its fame as a monastic center, a base for resistance to the icono- 
clasm of the early ninth century. Its brief moment of fame came from living holy men and 
from the miracles that some of them wrought after their death. Although renowned dur- 
ing the ninth and early tenth centuries, it hardly appears in later years.'? Unlike the oth- 
ers, it derived its fame not from great churches but from a group of individual holy men. 

These eight sites—Ephesos, Chonai, Euchaita, Nicaea, Myra, Mount Olympos, Eu- 
chania and Caesarea—appear to have been the most important in medieval Asia Minor, 
possessing renowned spiritual capital that drew people, many of high rank, from long dis- 
tances. They contained famed churches that often attracted imperial patronage. Beside 
them were a host of minor sites, primarily of local interest. At least they so appear in the 
haphazard survival of the sources that describe them, sometimes only in a few phrases. 
They seem rarely to have attracted pilgrims from long distances or people of more than 
local importance, but, as will be seen, they may represent only a part of a picture whose de- 
tails can never be completely reconstructed. The following discussion includes only places 
where a specific miracle or cure is attested (or where closely contemporary sources men- 
tion miracles or cures, even vaguely) and where the sources give concrete reason to believe 
that pilgrims came, if only from a short distance.” Most of them are in easy reach of Con- 


16 Church described: Michaelis Attaliotae Historia, ed. 1. Bekker (Bonn, 1858), 94; its possible remains: 
M. Restle, Studien zur frithbyzantinischen Architektur Kappadokiens (Vienna, 1979), 44f; earlier references: Ε Hild 
and M. Restle, Kappadokien, TIB 2 (Vienna, 1981), 193-96. In late antiquity, the major local cult was that of 
St. Mamas, which does not appear in medieval sources: for that and other local saints, see Maraval, Lieux 
saints, 371f. 

17 See C. Foss, “The Lycian Coast in the Byzantine Age,” DOP 48 (1994): 24, 30f, 34f, with further refer- 
ences. 

18 See C. Foss, Nicaea: A Byzantine Capital and Its Praises (Brookline, Mass., 1996), 6f. (martyrs), 97-120 
(churches and cults). 

19 Comprehensively discussed in R. Janin, Les églises et les monastéres des grands centres byzantins (Paris, 1975), 
126-91. 

20 In most cases, the cults cannot be closely dated; the texts that report them (usually AASS or Synaxarium 
CP) are often of the 10th—1 1th centuries. 
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stantinople by land or sea, or along the Black Sea coast.?! Such a geographic distribution 
may reflect the nature of the sources, written primarily in the capital and therefore reflect- 
ing information available there, rather than purely local data which might reveal more ob- 
scure or remote shrines.” All these shrines are very poorly attested; little is known beyond 
the bare fact of their existence and general activities. 

Nikomedeia had three of the several active shrines in Bithynia. The churches of Sts. 
Panteleemon, Kosmas and Damianos (where a famous 9th-century bishop Theophylaktos 
was buried), and Diomedes are attested by local or roughly contemporary sources as sites 
of healing; in the case of St. Panteleemon, large numbers of people came from the city 
bearing offerings (the church lay outside the walls).?° At the famous hot springs of Pythia 
Therma, Sts. Menodora, Metrodora, and Nymphodora succeeded the ancient nymphs in 
working cures at their church.** The monastery of Medikion on the Sea of Marmara con- 
tained the bodies of its founder, St. Nikephoros (d. 813) and his successor, Niketas (d. 824). 
Their nearly contemporary biographies vaguely describe them as having a yearly cult and 
working cures.” Further west on the sea, in Mysia, the ancient city of Kyzikos contained 
the church of St. Tryphaena, built on the spot where she was martyred; it featured a mirac- 
ulous spring frequented by women. The tomb of St. Rufus and eight other martyrs of the 
Great Persecution in the same city also offered cures.” The island of Aphousia in the Mar- 
mara, a common place of exile for iconodule monks, contained the tomb of St. Makarios 
of Pelekete, which was reputed to effect cures.?’ 

The church of St. Michael in Katesia near Daphnousia on the Black Sea coast of Bithy- 
nia was built by the patrician Niketas, who attained sainthood after his death in 836. His 
tomb produced a miraculous oil that was much in demand by locals and travelers. In 
Daphnousia itself, the church of Sts. Photios and Aniketos had an annual celebration of its 
saints and provided cures.** In the interior, the shrine of St. Eleutherios in Tarsos, on the 
main highway that led east from Nikomedeia, worked cures and miracles.”° 


*! I have excluded from this discussion sites in the immediate vicinity of Constantinople, including the 
Bosporos, Chalcedon, the Princes’ Isles, and Bithynia as far as Cape Akritas; for them, see Janin, Grands cen- 
tres, 5-76. 

*? The chance survival of the miracles of St. George reveals several unknown shrines in Paphlagonia which 
will appear in the following narrative. The texts are published in Miracula S. Georgii, ed. J. B. Aufhauser 
(Leipzig, 1913); cf. the translation and commentary of A.-J. Festugiére, Sainte Thécle, Saints Come et Damien, 
Saints Cyr et Jean, S. Georges (Paris, 1971), 259-334. 

55 Panteleemon: Laudatio, ed. B. Latyshev, “Hagiographica graeca inedita,” MASP 8th ser., 12. 2 (1914): 65-- 
75; for Kosmas and Damianos, see the vita of Theophylaktos of Nikomedeia by Theophylaktos, ed. A. Vogt, 
AB 50 (1932): 71-82; Diomedes: L. Westerink, “Trois textes inédits sur 5. Dioméde de Nicée,” AB 84 (1966): 
161-227. 

*4 See the references in Janin, Grands centres, 98. 

*° Vita of Nikephoros of Medikion, ed. F Halkin, “La Vie de S. Nicéphore, fondateur de Médikion en 
Bithynie (d. 813),” AB 78 (1960): 401-25; vita of Niketas of Medikion, AASS Apr. 1 :xviii-xxvii (at end of volume). 

*° For Tryphaina see Synaxarium CP 436 and passio, ed. C. Nikas in RSB 6/7 (1969-70): 160-64; for Rufus 
see his passio, ed. W. Lackner, in JOB 22 (1973): 45-48. 

*7 Vita of Makarios of Pelekete, ed. I. van den Gheyn in AB 16 (1897): 142-63. 

8 Vita of Niketas the Patrician, ed. D. Papachryssanthou, TM 3 (1968): 327, 337, 349; for Daphnousia, see 
epitome of passio of Photios, Aniketos, et al., in AASS Aug. 2:707-9. St. Photios had a church in Boanes, an un- 
located place in Bithynia, where his relics drove away demons and worked cures: passio of Photios, Aniketos, 
et al., ed. B. Latyshev, “Hagiographica graeca inedita” (as above, note 23), 112f. 

*° Passio of St. Eleutherios, AASS Aug. 1:326f; for the site, see C. Foss, “Byzantine Malagina and the Lower 
Sangarius,” AnatSt 40 (1990): 180-82. 
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Further east on the Black Sea, Amastris could boast the church of St. Hyacinth where 
a miraculous curative dust issued forth, while one of its villages, Potamou, contained a 
shrine of St. George, the scene of a tenth-century miracle that will be discussed below. An- 
other Paphlagonian village, Phatrynon, contained another church of St. George renowned 
for its miracles.*° The great Black Sea port of Trebizond also had its share of shrines. Be- 
sides that of St. Eugenios (not discussed here), the monastery of St. Phokas worked mirac- 
ulous cures that attracted important clients in the thirteenth century, thanks to the tomb 
of St. Athanasios the Wonderworker that it contained. The more famous church of St. 
Phokas at Kordyle, west of the city, featured an all-night service and panegyris. It was splen- 
didly restored in 1361 and frequented into the fifteenth century.*’ 

Few shrines are attested in other parts of Asia Minor. Of them the most important was 
the monastic settlement of Mount Latros, with the tomb of its pioneering monk St. Paul, 
where a miraculous oil worked cures, and the top of the mountain where a great stone of- 
fered a site to pray for rain. It was frequented mostly by locals, but the future patriarch 
Athanasios, then a monk, came to visit it around 1250.°? The most important city with a 
minor shrine was Pergamon, where the tomb of St. Antipas was still giving forth a curative 
oil in the tenth century.*? Not far away on the coast was Atramyttium, where the miracu- 
lous oil that issued from the tomb of a local bishop, St. Athanasios, was working cures in 
the early fourteenth century.** The spectacular hot springs of Hierapolis in Phrygia were 
attributed to the prayers of St. Aberkios who was buried there under a stone miraculously 
transported from Rome.* This site is at a main road junction; north of it, on another cross- 
country road, was the crossing of the Asteles River where St. Therapon was viciously 
beaten. The tree that grew from his blood worked miraculous cures.*° Not far away is 
Synaos where St. Agapetos was constantly working miracles in the time of Arab attacks.*” 

Finally, four sites were situated on the great highways leading from the capital to the 
eastern frontier. Most unusual, perhaps, was the shrine of St. Michael at the river crossing 
of Sykeon in Galatia, where the archangel worked miracles through the cross that had ac- 
companied the emperor Herakleios on his campaigns.** In Ikonion, the long-lived cult of 
St. Amphilochios effected cures well into the Turkish period.*® The church of St. Theodore 


30 For the church of St. Hyacinth, see laudatio of Hyacinth, AASS Jul. 4:230 or PG 105:438, and Synaxarium 
CP 827; for Potamou (an unlocated site), see Aufhauser, Miracula S. Georgii, 19; for Phatrynon (an unlocated 
site), see ibid., 103. 

31 For St. Athanasios of Trebizond, see his Synaxarium, ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus in VizVrem 12 (1906): 
139-41; for St. Phokas, see C. van de Vorst, “5. Phocas,” AB 30 (1911): 279; cf. Janin, Grands centres, 293f. for 
his churches in Trebizond. 

82 Vita of St. Paul of Latros, ed. H. Delehaye in Der Latmos, Milet III.1, ed. T. Wiegand (Berlin, 1913), chaps. 
18 (stone) and 47 (oil); vita of Patriarch Athanasios of CP, ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, “Thitiia dvukh vse- 
lenskikh patriarkhov XIV v., swv. Afanasiia I i Isidora I,” Zapiski istor-filol. fakulteta imp. universiteta 76 (St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1905): 7-9. 

33 Text cited at BHG 138c, Synaxarium CP 598. 

34 Laudatio of Athanasios of Atramythium, ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Varia graeca sacra (St. Petersburg, 
1909), 141-47; oil: 145. My thanks to Alice-Mary Talbot for this reference. 

35 Synaxarium CP 153-55. 

36 Tbid., 711; for the location, see Belke, Phrygien und Pisidien, 194. 

37 Vita of Agapetos, ed. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Varia graeca sacra, 128f. 

88 Attested only in the 11th century: Michael Psellos, Oratio in archangelum Michaelem in his Orationes hagio- 
graphicae, ed. E. Fisher (Stuttgart, 1994), 230-56. My thanks to an anonymous reader for this reference. 

39 Text cited at BHG 74; Ε W. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans (Oxford, 1929), 2:364f. 
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in Amaseia featured a column that was working miracles in the eleventh century, while the 
memory of St. Blasios was celebrated in his church in Sebaste with lamps, hymns, and 
great festivities.*° 

These shrines are mentioned with enough detail to indicate that they were function- 
ing in the Byzantine period. There is another group, however, where the sources are so 
vague that there is no way to tell whether they are describing active shrines or simply em- 
ploying formulaic language. These are cases where the source (usually the via of a saint) 
makes the bare statement that cures (or miracles) are still being performed at the saint’s 
church or tomb.*! Without further information, it seems doubtful that these really indicate 
continuing activity, especially since the phrases in question may simply have been copied 
from an earlier manuscript. Other sources or sites present specific problems that illustrate 
the difficulty of arriving at a satisfactory appraisal of pilgrimage in this period. They par- 
ticularly involve shrines that logically should have attracted pilgrims, but are not attested 
as goals, and cults which are difficult or impossible to date. 

Sailors spread the cult of St. Phokas whose martyrium in Sinope attracted great crowds 
of pilgrims in the fifth century. The church is not mentioned in later sources, though the 
cult reappears at Trebizond in the tenth century and had a magnificent church near there 
in the fourteenth.* Does this mean that the cult at Sinope ceased to function in the Middle 
Ages, or simply that the rare surviving sources do not mention it? In other words, it would 
be reasonable to suppose that Sinope remained a pilgrimage site, but there is no evidence 
for it. There are many cases of late antique cults that attracted pilgrims but are unattested 
in the Middle Ages.** In such cases as St. Thekla’s monastery in Isauria, historical circum- 
stances make survival unlikely; this region was constantly exposed to Arab attacks. But 
many others in more sheltered locations may well have continued to function. 

Attestation poses a different kind of problem in the case of the festival of St. Konon in 
the Isaurian village of Bidana. People from the whole district and all Isauria joined a torch- 
light parade and brought offerings of cattle, sheep, and goats. As they marched, they 
shouted “There is one god of Konon; Konon’s god has triumphed,” as they had done since 
his martyrdom in the third century. This is one of the most vivid descriptions of pilgrim- 


10 Theodore: Mauropous, ed. de Lagarde, 124; passio of Blasios, PG 116:830. 

*! T have noted the following (the list, arranged by region, is certainly incomplete): Bithynia: monastery of 
‘Traianou, near the Sangarios (Synaxarium CP 727); the cell of St. Anthousa near Mantineon (ibid., 848); Cap- 
padocia: Caesarea: tombs of St. Merkourios and Eupsychios: passio, ed. S. Binon, Documents grecs inédits relatifs 
ἃ S. Mercure de Césarée (Louvain, 1937), 39 and BHG 2130; Tyana: monastery of St. Orestes on a mountain 20 
miles from the city: passio of Orestes, AASS Nov. 4:399; Mysia: Lampsakos: church of St. Parthenios: vita of St. 
Parthenios, PG 114:1365; Paphlagonia: Gangra: S. Ferri, “II bios e il martyrion di Hypatius di Gangrai,” SBN 3 
(1931): 87, and text cited at BHG 759f.; Phrygia: body of St. Tryphon in a village near Apamea: passio of St. 
Tryphon, ed. P. Franchi de’Cavalieri, Hagiographica, ST 19 (Rome, 1908), 73f.; Pisidia: Conana (for the name 
of the city, which appears in variant forms in the manuscripts, see TIB 7.311): tomb of St. Zosimos: passio of St. 
Zosimos, ed. B. Latyshev, Menologii anonymi byzantini . . . quae supersunt (St. Petersburg, 1912), 2:82; Pontos: vil- 
lages of Amaseia: tombs of Sts. Eutropios and Kleonikos: passio, ed. H. Delehaye, Les légendes grecques des saints 
militaires (Paris, 1909), 213; Comana: church of St. Basiliskos: passio brevior, ed. W. Liidtke in Archiv fiir slavische 
Philologie 35 (1914): 51; Heliopolis (?) near Euchaita: tomb and spring of St. Barbara: passio, ed. J. Viteau, Pas- 
sion des saints Ecaterine et Pierre d’Alexandrie, Barbara et Anysia (Paris, 1897), 99. 

* See N. Oikonomides, “Ὁ ἅγιος Φωκᾶς ὁ Σινωπεύς; ᾿Αρχ.Πόντ. 17 (1952): 184-219; cf. Janin, Grands cen- 
tres, 293f. 

Ὁ Compare the list of late antique cult sites in Maraval, Lieux saints with those discussed above. 
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age in any source.“ The text, from a manuscript of the tenth century, recounts that the fes- 
tival continues “up to the present day,” but when did the activities actually take place? The 
location of the cult seems rather to point to late antiquity when Isauria was densely popu- 
lated and even very important, rather than to the early Middle Ages when it was a bitterly 
contested frontier area. Likewise, the chanted phrase heis theos has a definite late antique 
flavor. In this case, it seems most likely that the scribe simply copied an earlier text that 
may have had no relevance to his own day. 

There are other cases where contemporary sources describe a shrine which should 
have been the center of cult and pilgrimage but make no mention of either. A prominent 
example is the tomb of St. George of Amastris, who died around 810.*° He performed two 
quite striking miracles soon after his death. First, a great flood overwhelmed the whole city 
and even the church, but stopped just short of his tomb. More remarkably, when Russian 
invaders sacked Amastris and attempted to loot the saint’s tomb, they were miraculously 
paralyzed and immediately converted to Christianity. According to the saint’s contempo- 
rary biographer, the miracle was clear evidence of George’s connection with God. Yet he 
makes no mention of any cult, visitors, or pilgrimage, nor do other sources add anything. 
This is another case where it would be reasonable to presume that pilgrimage continued, 
but without sources in support.*® 

Known pilgrimage sites include three major monastic centers, all on mountains: the 
Mysian Olympos, Mount Galesion near Ephesos, and Mount Latros (the ancient Latmos), 
in the vicinity of Miletos. The first two of these, easily accessible from the capital or a ma- 
jor city, attracted a stream of visitors.*” Yet it seems that monastic centers as such did not 
necessarily attract pilgrims. Most striking, because of its modern fame as a center of 
tourism, is the great complex of rock-cut churches in Cappadocia. They apparently pro- 
duced no noteworthy local saints and were not the object of any pilgrimage that can be dis- 
covered.** Equally surprising is the absence of Mount Boratinon, better known by its mod- 
ern name Bin Bir Kilise, “The Thousand and One Churches,” in Lykaonia near Laranda 
(modern Karaman). Two sites on this mountain contain some forty-eight churches, mostly 
late antique, but many of them rebuilt in the Middle Ages. Detailed publication of these 
sites, with their buildings and publications, provides no indication of pilgrimage.* It 


44 See FE. Halkin, “Publications récentes de textes hagiographiques grecques,” AB 53 (1935): 369-74. 

45 Vita of George of Amastris, ed. V. Vasilievskii, Russko-vizantiiskiia izsledovantia (St. Petersburg, 1893), 66ff; 
for the Russian attack, see most recently M. Whittow, The Making of Byzantium (London, 1996), 254f. 

46 There are many aspects of this subject that reach beyond the confines of the present discussion. One of 
the most important is propaganda: how far do the saints’ lives represent an actual or a desired situation, and 
how much of them consists of advertisement for particular shrines? Prof. Paul Speck (to whom I am indebted 
for his comments on this paper) suggests that the life of St. George may have been intended to inaugurate a 
cult, but simply failed; hence the lack of attested miracles. I would be more inclined to subscribe to this notion 
if other sources about the site had survived. In any case, this aspect deserves further study. 

47 For the phenomenon of monasteries on mountains, see A.-M. Talbot, “Les saintes montagnes a Byzance,” 
in Le sacré et son inscription dans l’espace ἃ Byzance et en occident, ed. M. Kaplan (Paris, 2001), 263-75. 

48 S. Kostof, Caves of God (New York, 1989) makes no mention of pilgrimage, while L. Rodley, Cave Monas- 
teries of Byzantine Cappadocia (Cambridge, 1985), 253f. considers pilgrimage to these churches but gives no ev- 
idence for it. 

49 See W. M. Ramsay and G. Bell, The Thousand and One Churches (London, 1909) and the detailed analysis 
of K. Belke, Galatien und Lykaonien, TIB 4 (Vienna, 1984), 138-43, 145-48. 
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would seem that some monks were considered more holy or as offering more efficacious 
prayers (or were more conveniently located) than others. 

Most of the sites that pilgrims visited were already ancient, but the Byzantine Middle 
Ages added substantially to Anatolia’s stock of sacred sites. Of the eight major sites, Eph- 
esos alone could claim a sanctity that went back to apostolic times. Two cults could trace 
their origins to the Great Persecutions (Euchaita, Myra) and two more to the fourth cen- 
tury (Nicaea, Caesarea), but Chonai, Euchania, and Mount Olympos were Byzantine phe- 
nomena. Although the Archangel is supposed to have worked his miracle at Chonai in 
apostolic times, the legend seems to have developed only in late antiquity, and the cult it- 
self, with attendant pilgrimage, is apparently a phenomenon of the ninth century and 
later. The origins of Euchania are obscure, but it appears that the saint’s body was discov- 
ered only in the ninth century, evidently as a rival to the more famous cult in Euchaita.®° 
Both these were successful, with activity continuing as long as Byzantium controlled the 
areas. 

The time when the Mysian Olympos became a holy mountain is unknown, but clearly 
there was nothing substantial there before the eighth century, when it became a notorious 
center of resistance to Iconoclasm. In the ninth-century heyday of Mount Olympos, local 
holy men and cults attracted a large following, but there is hardly any text that discusses 
them later than their (usually contemporary) biographers. The most prominent local 
saints, to judge by their surviving vitae, were Joannikios (d. 846), Peter of Atroa (d. 837), 
and Eustratios of Augaros (d. 867). Their memories seem to have faded surprisingly 
quickly: Joannikios, greatly famed in his own day, has no posthumous miracles or cult, 
while the others cease to be mentioned a generation after their deaths. A lone text indi- 
cates that Eustratios’s monastery survived into the fourteenth century, but nothing else is 
known about it. Yet Leo VI and Constantine VII made pilgrimages to the mountain in the 
tenth century, indicating that it remained a prime holy site and some of its monasteries sur- 
vived until the Turkish conquest, if not longer.*' As a holy mountain, though, Olympos 
seems to have had a brief moment of glory. 

Even shorter was the fame of a shrine in the theme of Chardenon: Its general Eu- 
dokimos, who had a reputation for sanctity, died and was buried there in the mid-ninth 
century. His body and the oil in the lamp that burned over it began to work miraculous 
cures and drive out demons. The saint’s mother soon arrived and, with the help ofa monk, 
opened the tomb to find the body perfectly preserved and giving off a sweet odor. She ap- 
parently thought this was too good for a remote village, so she and the monk absconded 
with the body at night (for the locals wanted to keep their sacred treasure) and took it to 
Constantinople. The shrine in Charsianon is never mentioned again.*? 

On the other hand, the life of one shrine can be defined quite closely. The cult of the 
Archangel Michael at Sykeon in Galatia centered on a cross that Herakleios had taken on 


50 See the article of N. Oikonomides, cited above, note 14. 

5! For the history and monasteries of Olympos, see Janin, Grands centres, 127-91 (which, however, embraces 
an area far wider than the mountain itself); cf. Talbot, “Les saintes montagnes” (as above, note 47); emperors’ 
visit: Theophanes Continuatus, ed. 1. Bekker (Bonn, 1838), 463. 

52 Epitome of vita of St. Eudokimos, ed. Latyshev, Menologit anonymi byzantini, 2:230-32; the name of the site 
is not mentioned. The sweet-smelling, perfectly preserved body is a commonplace of these stories, part of the 
miracle that identified a saint: see Maraval, Lieux saints, 189. 
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his campaigns against Persia. Established here in 628, it was still working miracles in the 
late eleventh century when Michael Psellos described the cult.®* Far less can be said of the 
other minor sites, but they seem to follow a similar pattern: many of them seem to have 
functioned continuously since the Great Persecutions, while a few clearly began in the 
Byzantine age. Among the latter are the cults of the victims of Iconoclasm, Nikephoros and 
Niketas of Medikion, Makarios of Pelekete, Theophylaktos of Nikomedeia, and the patri- 
cian Niketas. Like the cults of Mount Olympos, these appear from surviving sources to 
have had short lives. Yet, here too, lack of sources may not mean lack of a cult. On the other 
hand, Mount Latros, which started to attract monks in the seventh or eighth century and 
came into prominence only in the tenth, was still an active monastic center, worth visiting, 
in the thirteenth.®* 

The ninth-century Olympian saint, Peter of Atroa, set out on a pilgrimage to Ephesos 
and Chonai because he considered holy shrines to be the dwellings of God.*° To experi- 
ence the presence or see the manifestation of the divine was the essential reason for pil- 
grimage. Sites achieved holiness by association with apostles or saints, but especially be- 
cause of miracles that took place there. The miracles took many forms, but were most often 
associated with healing or with attestation of the divine power. People visited them to see— 
and thus to confirm their faith—to pray, and most commonly to find cures for their ail- 
ments. Examination of the attractions that pilgrimage sites offered will reveal a great va- 
riety and reflect the motivation of the pilgrims. 

A kind of pious tourism brought long-distance travelers to many sites. The richest was 
Ephesos which offered monuments and sites associated with figures close to Christ—St. 
John the Evangelist (whom many identified with the apostle John), St. Timothy the Apos- 
tle, and St. Mary Magdalene—as well as the scene of the later miracle of the Seven Sleep- 
ers. The eighth-century pilgrim Willibald prayed in the church of St. John and visited the 
tombs of Mary Magdalene and the Seven Sleepers, as well as the top of the mountain 
where St. John had been wont to pray and still kept free of storm and rain.® By the twelfth 
century, sites and relics seem to have multiplied, for the Russian pilgrim Daniel could see 
not only the tombs of St. John, Mary Magdalene, and the Seven Sleepers, but also the 
Magdalene’s head and the body of St. Timothy, as well as an image of the Virgin that had 
been used to defeat the heretic Nestorius. He also visited sites associated with the life of 
St. John.*’ Spurious or genuine, the relics and sites offered inspiration. This kind of pil- 
grimage was common and long outlasted the Byzantine period, as shown by graffiti at 
Ephesos. Latins were coming to the tomb of the Seven Sleepers well into the fifteenth cen- 
tury and leaving there names with a simple “hic fuit.”°* 

The fame of such sites as Ephesos, Euchaita, or Myra outweighed the attraction of in- 


58 See above, note 38 and E. Fisher, “Nicomedia or Galatia? Where Was Psellos’ Church of the Archangel 
Michael?” in Gonimos: Neoplatonic and Byzantine Studies Presented to Leendert G. Westerink, ed. J. Duffy and J. Per- 
adotto (Buffalo, ΝΥ, 1988), 175-87. 

54 See Janin, Grands centres, 217-40. The future patriarch Athanasios made a pilgrimage here around 1250 
on his way back from the Holy Land: see note 32 above. 

55 La vie merveilleuse de Saint Pierre d’Atroa (+ 837), ed. V. Laurent (Paris, 1956), chap. 13, p. 101. 

56 Willibald, Itinerarium, in T. Tobler, ed., Descriptiones terrae sanctae (Leipzig, 1874), 60. 

57 See The Pilgrimage of the Russian Abbot Daniel to the Holy Land, ed. Col. Sir C. Wilson, Palestine Pilgrims’ 
Text Society 6 (London, 1895), 5f. 

58 F Miltner, Das Cémeterium der Sieben Schlifer [= Forschungen in Ephesos 4.2] (Vienna, 1937), 201-11. 
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dividual relics, even of the bodies of the saints celebrated there. Pilgrims continued to visit 
Euchaita, even from long distances, though St. ‘Theodore’s body is not mentioned after the 
eighth century, and appears to have been moved to Euchania. The fate of St. Nicholas is 
better attested: his body was stolen by Italians and shipped off to Bari in 1087. Yet in both 
instances, pilgrims continued to frequent the churches. The case of Ephesos, which could 
afford to lose a few relics, is instructive in a different way. The relics of St. Timothy were 
taken to Constantinople by the sixth century, and Leo VI removed the bones of Mary Mag- 
dalene. But somehow, there were bones of both saints present in Ephesos to be admired in 
the twelfth century.°? 

Other places provided sacred attractions of different kinds. At Euchaita, it was possible 
to see the cave (conveniently located under the church) where St. Theodore had slain the 
dragon, as well as the very image for which he had posed. Nicaea offered the church of 
the First Council, with an image of the Fathers who attended it, while Amaseia had the col- 
umn where St. Theodore had been tied.*! As in the case of Ephesos, some of these sites 
were dubious, to say the least. The First Council, for example, met in Constantine’s palace 
(whose site had long been lost), not a church; in fact, it seems likely that the church “of the 
Fathers” that Willibald visited in the eighth century was not even the same one that dele- 
gates from Rome saw in the thirteenth. But authenticity was not a factor in establishing ho- 
liness. 

In some cases, natural objects witnessed the divine power. Chonai was renowned as the 
place where St. Michael had cleft a mountain to divert a river and created a healing spring. 
This and the spectacular hot springs of Hierapolis, attributed to the prayers of St. 
Aberkios, were perhaps the most grandiose of all these sites. Springs, which have always 
had curative powers, were often associated with saints and taken as signs of their powers: 
in Bithynia, the famed Pythia Therma had a church of their patronesses Menodora, 
Nymphodora, and Metrodora, who took over the role of the ancient nymphs; St. Barbara’s 
cult in Pontos was associated with a bath, while the spring that flowed from the blood of St. 
Tryphaena in Kyzikos offered specialized cures. 

Some holy sites were on a smaller scale. Near Kybistra, a palm tree symbolized an ob- 
scure St. Paul who lived in a well where cures were effected after his death. An oak tree on 
the Asteles River in Phrygia that grew from the blood of St. Therapon bloomed continu- 
ously and cured all diseases. Local peasants praying for rain frequented a huge rock on 
the top of Mount Latros, called hagios lithos. Its origins were uncertain: some said it was one 
of the twelve stones that Joshua ordered moved from the Jordan, but the hagiographer 
preferred to believe that its fame rested on a miracle of a shepherd being cured there of 
an eye problem. Next to it was a sacred spring that had gushed forth in answer to the 
prayers of a monk.” 

Evidence of miracles could be quite humble. In 917, Byzantium made a massive as- 
sault on Bulgaria. Soldiers were called up from all regions, including Paphlagonia, where 


5° Euchaita: see Zuckerman, “Reign of Constantine Ν᾽; Myra: Foss, “Lycian Shore,” 35f.; Ephesos: Foss, 
Ephesus, 33, 84, 125, 127f. 

°° Cave: Mauropous, ed. de Lagarde, 123; image: Mirac. 1, with the discussion of Zuckerman, “Reign of 
Constantine ν᾿ 201f. 

5! Nicaea: see Foss, Nicaea, 110-14. Amaseia: Mauropous, ed. de Lagarde, 124. 

© Wiegand, Der Latmos [= Milet 3.1], 116. 
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a certain officer named Leon lived in a village near Amastris. Since he was already well on 
in years, he sent his son George in his place. George duly participated in the great battle 
where the imperial forces were routed. Many were killed, but he was captured and forced 
into slavery to one of the barbarian chiefs. When the news reached his home, his parents 
were plunged in misery, while George could only long for his home. Finally, on the feast day 
of St. George (for whom the young man had been named), when everyone was gathered 
at their houses for a banquet, George and his mother, though far apart, both prayed to St. 
George for deliverance. At the very moment his parents were feasting, George was carry- 
ing a jug of hot water as part of his duties. Suddenly, St. George appeared, carried him off, 
and set him down in front of his home, jug in hand. His grateful parents dedicated the jug 
in the church as a witness to the miracle. People came from the whole region to see it and 
praise God as they witnessed sure evidence of a miracle.®* The humble cooking pot (kou- 
koummion), in other words, became the object of pilgrimage. 

In one case at least, the venerated deceased did not even have to be a saint to work mir- 
acles. When the ephemeral emperor Theodosios III (715-717) was deposed, he was ex- 
iled to Ephesos, where he became an embellisher of manuscripts. He lived a life of piety 
and was eventually buried in the church of St. Philip where some of the locals claimed that 
his body worked miracles.™ 

The greatest goals of pilgrims involved miracles. Caves, trees, rocks, and springs all 
were witnesses of miracles in the distant past, but many sites also offered continuous mir- 
acles, repeated annually, that attested to their sanctity and to the active presence of the di- 
vine. Most often, these took the form of a miraculous dust or oil that had curative powers. 
The most famous of all took place at Ephesos. 

Every year for almost a thousand years, on the 8th of May during the all-night festal 
service in honor of St. John, a miraculous dust called manna issued forth from his tomb 
under the high altar in the cathedral. It was explained by the words of John’s Gospel: “Je- 
sus saith unto him: IfI will that he [ John] tarry till I come, what is that to thee? Follow thou 
me. Then went this saying abroad among the brethren, that that disciple should not die; 
yet Jesus said not unto him, he shall not die, but if I will that he tarry till I come, what is 
that to thee.”® Literal-minded Christians from the earliest time took this to mean (despite 
Christ’s specific explanation) that St. John was not dead, but sleeping. Since he was asleep, 
he was breathing, and his breath naturally stirred the dust under the altar. St. Augustine 
already heard of this story and could not dismiss it outright. In the sixth century, Gregory 
of Tours in the far West knew of it and explained that the dust was called manna, had the 
property of curing the sick, and was transported through the world.® These aspects—the 
miracle, the dust, the cure, and the distribution—were the features of the greatest miracle 
a pilgrim could see in medieval Byzantium. 


68 Aufhauser, Miracula S. Georgii, 18-44; AASS Apr. 3:xxxii adds the detail about pilgrims coming to see the 
jug. 

: a Georgius Cedrenus, ed. I. Bekker, vol. 1 (Bonn, 1838), 787}, cf. Origo Civitatum Italie sive Venetiarum, ed. 
R. Cessi (Rome, 1933), 109, which adds the detail that the church was in the old city, near the harbor. For this 
emperor, see C. Mango and R. Scott, The Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor: Byzantine and Near Eastern History. 
A.D. 284-813 (Oxford, 1997), 537. 

65 John 21:22f. 

66 See Foss, Ephesus, 36 for the late antique cult, as well as the ampullae discussed by Duncan-Flowers, “A Pil- 
grim’s Ampulla.” 
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The Anglo-Saxon Willibald, later a bishop and a saint, was the first of many recorded 
medieval pilgrims to Ephesos, which he visited around 724. Like a host of later visitors, he 
marveled at the manna that bubbled up from the tomb. The calendar of the orthodox 
church, the Synaxarion, probably a work of the tenth century, explained that God not only 
blessed his apostles, martyrs, and saints, but made the places where they lived or were 
buried brilliant with many miracles. By the blessing of the Holy Ghost, the tomb of St. John 
brought forth a holy dust, which the locals called manna, suddenly every year on 8 May. 
It was distributed to the people who used it to ward off and cure diseases as they blessed 
God and St. John. Symeon Metaphrastes, writing in the tenth century, likened the bril- 
liance of the crowded festival to that of the stars, and added that the fine dust that cured 
all ills sprang forth and was distributed to the vast crowd. No matter how much was 
needed, more always poured out. For the unhappy metropolitan George Tornikes (1155- 
56), the tomb with its inexhaustible dust was his sole consolation for having to live in what 
he considered a barbarous place with a dilapidated church.” 

The most elaborate description of the miracle dates from the very end of the Byzan- 
tine period, written by the Catalan Muntaner who arrived in a mercenary force in 1304: 


On Saint Stephen's day, every year, at the hour of vespers, there comes out of the tomb 
(which is four-cornered and stands at the foot of the altar and has a beautiful marble slab 
on the top, full twelve palms long and five broad) and in the middle of the slab there are 
nine very small holes, and out of these holes, as vespers are being sung on St. Stephen's day 
(on which day the vespers are of St. John), manna like sand comes out of each hole and 
rises a full palm high from the slab, as a jet of water rises up. And this manna issues out 
... and it lasts all night and then all Saint John’s day until sunset. There is so much of this 
manna, by the time the sun has set and it has ceased to issue out, that, altogether, there are 
of it full three cuarteras of Barcelona. And this manna is marvelously good for many 
things; for instance he who drinks it when he feels fever coming on will never have fever 
again. Also, if a lady is in travail and cannot bring forth, if she drinks it with water or with 
wine, she will be delivered at once. And again, if there is a storm at sea and some of the 
manna is thrown in the sea three times in the name of the holy Trinity and Our Lady Saint 
Mary and the Blessed Saint John the Evangelist, at once the storm ceases. And again, he 
who suffers from gall stones, and drinks it in the said names, recovers at once. And some 
of this manna is given to all pilgrims who come there; but it only appears once a year.® 


Visible, tangible proof of a saint’s power was a prime attraction for pilgrims; so was the 
reward they received on the spot in the form of a panacea, in this case the miraculous dust 
that not only cured diseases, general and specific, but could even calm the storm. Ephesos 
was by far the most famous source of manna, but it was not alone. Another site offered a 
similar attraction, perhaps in direct imitation of the Evangelist. The martyr St. Hyacinth 
was buried beneath the church dedicated to him in Amastris on the coast of the Black Sea. 
Here, too, a miraculous health-giving dust issued forth every year on the saint’s day, 18 
July. It came from the depths with a roar, and in such quantities that the lamps were ex- 
tinguished. The bishop gathered a mass of it and distributed it to the people for the care 
and cure of their souls and bodies. On one recent occasion, reports a source of the tenth 


σ᾽ Willibald, Itinerarium, 60; Synaxarium CP 665; PG 116:705; Georges et Démétrios Tornikées, Lettres et discours, 
ed. J. Darrouzés (Paris, 1970), 154, cf. Foss, Ephesus, 135f. 

° The Chronicle of Muntaner, trans. Lady Goodenough, Hakluyt Society, Series 2, 50 (London, 1921), chap. 
206. 
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century, a perfectly preserved finger of the saint came out with the dust, reassuring the 
people that he was really there and offering his blessings.®° Apparently, there could never 
be too much tangible evidence. 

The annual miracle took a very different form in Nicaea. That city was the scene of the 
martyrdom of St. Tryphon, a victim of the persecutions of Decius (249-251). The saint was 
actually buried in his home village in Phrygia, but his presence was manifested in his 
church in Nicaea every February Ist. On that day, at the morning service, while hymns 
were being sung in the saint’s honor, a vast crowd witnessed the miracle: dried lily bulbs 
put in the martyr’s lamp suddenly bloomed out of season amid the frosts of winter.” A 
thirteenth-century emperor, Theodore II Laskaris, described the miracle, the accompa- 
nying festival, and the great crowds of people who came to receive the blessings of the saint 
and experience his power to drive away demons and cure ills. Tryphon was the patron 
saint of the empire in exile, and his image and lily appeared on its coins. His miracle was 
the great attraction of its capital, Nicaea. 

Miracles often had a practical aspect: the dust of Ephesos and the spiritual presence of 
St. Tryphon had the power to cure disease. In fact, seeking medical help was always a ma- 
jor factor in pilgrimage, especially pilgrimage to local shrines and holy men. In most cases, 
cures were effected by an oil that appeared miraculously or by the presence of the saint’s 
body. The case of St. Nicholas in Myra is exemplary.” Here, too, great crowds gathered on 
the saint's day, 8 December. They came especially to collect the oil, called myron, that 
gushed forth from his tomb. This sweet-smelling oil, credited with the power of prevent- 
ing and curing all kinds of diseases, was eagerly collected and carried off for future or dis- 
tant use. Myra, whose very name proclaimed association with the myron, seems to have 
been the prototype for a great range of cults that involved curative oil, which could work 
its wonders on the spot or far away. 

The tomb of Niketas the Patrician in Katesia near Daphnousia on the Black Sea in 
Bithynia from time to time exuded a perfumed oil that cured blindness and scrofula and 
worked as a panacea for those who gathered it. Sailors regularly stopped here on their way 
from Constantinople to Cherson to collect a jug of it. On one occasion, they discovered an 
unexpected benefit when they were caught in a storm and providentially poured the oil 
on the seas which immediately calmed.” Myron, like manna, had many uses. 

Mount Olympos was especially renowned for its miraculous cures by oil. The tomb of 
St. Peter of Atroa exuded a perfumed oil, but only from time to time (apparently on the 
saint’s day) rather than continuously. On one occasion, it poured out during the service on 
the saint’s day and the congregation rushed up to anoint their faces with the oil. This oil 
had miraculous powers, curing a great variety of diseases either on the spot or far away 
wherever it had been taken. It even repaired the broken horn of a cow.” But the oil was 
not always available. Fortunately, pilgrims did not have to wait for its miraculous appear- 
ance, but could exploit a handy supply of oil that burned in the lamp over the saint’s tomb. 


69 L.qudatio of St. Hyacinthus, PG 105:417-40; cf. Synaxartum CP 828. 

70 See the text and discussions in Foss, Nicaea, 6, 105ff. 

τι Texts and discussion in G. Anrich, Hagios Nikolaos, vol. 2 (Leipzig, 1917), 516-18. 

72 Vita of Niketas the Patrician, ed. D. Papachryssanthou, TM 3 (1968): chap. 30. 

73 La Vita Retractata et les Miracles Posthumes de Saint Pierre d’Atroa, ed. V. Laurent (Brussels, 1958), chap. 98 
(service), chap. 101 (cow). 
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This was equally effective whether applied externally or drunk. The tomb of St. Eustratios 
of Augaros worked similar miraculous cures by means of oil, mostly, it seems, the oil in the 
lamp. The nearby tomb of St. Constantine the converted Jew, in Atroa at the foot of Mount 
Olympos, also exuded myron which, along with the oil in the lamp, had curative powers.” 
Similarly, in Mount Latros cures were effected by the oil that burned in the lamp over the 
tomb of St. Paul the monk. It could be used to anoint people or cattle, with satisfactory re- 
sults, even against leprosy.”> The tombs of St. Antipas in Pergamon, St. Athanasios in 
Atramyttium, and St. Eleutherios in Tarsos in Bithynia also produced a curative myron, but 
no details are recorded.” So did the tomb of the obscure St. Philotheos of the Opsikion 
theme, which produced a “spring of ever-flowing myron” in a location nowhere stated.” 
The holy oil of St. Amphilochios’s tomb in Ikonion is only mentioned in the Turkish pe- 
riod, when it was reputed to be an ancient phenomenon.” The fact that the saint was al- 
ready effecting cures in the Byzantine period suggests that the oil had been continuously 
produced. 

All these cases involve oil associated with the saint, whether from his tomb or lamp. But 
very often cures were worked by contact or association with a saint’s body, or sometimes by 
the appearance of the saint himself, usually in a dream. Direct contact could take a very 
concrete form: the withered hand of a nun was cured when she placed it inside the hand 
of St. Eustratios before his coffin had been closed.” Normally, people came to a shrine be- 
cause they wanted the miracles worked by a known saint, but even anonymous saints could 
perform miracles. When the body of St. John the Merciful the Younger was brought to 
Nicaea in the late thirteenth century, no one knew who he was. Yet the body of the saint 
cured blindness, and so did the medallions of saints around his neck and the iron staff in 
his hand.®° 

Cures could be effected by various other means. Prominent among them were hot 
springs, which have the advantage of possessing real curative value. A few have already 
been noted: the spring at Chonai, the hot springs of Hierapolis, and Pythia Therma. The 
latter two have been constantly renowned since antiquity and continue, as Pamukkale and 
Yalova Kaplicalari, to attract throngs of visitors seeking improved health. Since they still 
function without the saints, it seems safe to presume that the cult of a saint was attached to 
an existing attraction. In both cases, the information about the saints in question is very 
vague or dubious. The spring of St. Tryphaena in Kyzikos offered a more specialized cure; 
its clear waters were extremely helpful for women (or even female animals) who did not 
produce enough milk.*' Likewise, certain trees associated with saints could somehow work 
cures, as could the holy stone on the top of Mount Latros. 


74 Vita of Eustratios, ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Ἀνάλεκτα ἱεροσολυμιτικῆς σταχυολογίας, vol. 4 (St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1897), chaps. 54-61; vita of Constantine the Jew, AASS Nov. 4:653-55, chaps. 82-85. 

75 Vita of Paul of Latros, in Wiegand, Der Latmos, chap. 47. 

7° Antipas: Synaxarium CP 595; laudatio of Athanasios of Atramyttium, ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Varia 
graeca sacra, 145; Passio of Eleutherios, AASS Aug. 1:326. 

77 Synaxarium CP 48, a brief text that supplies all the essentials of the wordy speech of Eustathios of Thessa- 
lonike, ed. T. L. F Tafel, Eustathii metropolitae Thessalonicensis opuscula (Frankfurt, 1832), 145-51. 

78 See above, note 39. 

Vita of Eustratios, ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Analekta, 4:397. 

80 Foss, Nicaea, 82. 

81 Synaxarium CP 436. 
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Unique among wonder-working objects was the cross that Herakleios had taken on his 
Persian campaigns. When the emperor was returning to the capital in 628, he stopped at 
Sykeon, on the main highway to the East, and put the cross in the local church of the Vir- 
gin. When it came time to leave, the cross could not be budged. It then performed another 
miracle, as it and the whole church caught on fire. The fire, instead of consuming, 
purified, leaving cross and church intact. As a result, Herakleios built a shrine to the 
Archangel Michael on the spot, where the cross itself cured the sick and demented, saved 
the local bridge from a flood, and aided the emperor to put down a rebel. It was still work- 
ing four hundred years later. By then, it and the archangel had replaced the local saint, 
Theodore, and appropriated aspects of his cult and legends.® 

Whether pilgrims came to see sacred sites, witness miracles, or seek cures, they all 
prayed. Long-distance pilgrims, about whom something is known, traveled in order to 
pray at sacred sites, but the subject of the prayers of the mass of anonymous pilgrims is 
rarely attested. Help and protection were certainly important desires, as the numerous 
graffiti at the tomb of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesos attest.** Protection on a grander scale 
was also a desire in many periods: saints could defend individuals and whole cities against 
attack. St. Amphilochios of Ikonion and St. Agapetos of Synaos in Phrygia were invoked 
for protection against the Arabs, as was St. John of Nicaea against the Turks.** St. Theo- 
dore of Euchaita saved his own body from the Persians and his city from the Arabs, just as 
St. George of Amastris caused paralysis to strike the Russians who were trying to desecrate 
his tomb.®° When the prayers of the Fathers of the First Ecumenical Council saved Nicaea 
from Arab attack in 726, devotion to their church and image no doubt increased.*° Some 
saints were described as the bulwarks of their cities, presumably reflecting special powers 
of defense and efficacy of prayer to them: among these are Sts. Neophytos of Nicaea, Dio- 
medes of Nikomedeia, Hypatios of Gangra, and Eleutherios of Tarsos. Prayers, of course, 
could be said at a distance, but people also came to shrines specifically to pray for defense 
or victory. Manuel Komnenos stopped at the church of St. Michael in Chonai before the 
battle of Myriokephalon in 1176, most probably to pray for victory. On the news of an Arab 
attack in 863, St. Anthony the Younger set out from Constantinople to pray in the church 
of St. John in Ephesos. He was especially concerned with the fate of his spiritual son, 
Petronas, who was commanding the imperial forces.*” 

The prayers and blessings of living holy men were also good reasons for pilgrimage.* 
Toward the end of his life, the ailing emperor Constantine VII made the journey to Mount 
Olympos to ask the blessing of the fathers there. His father, Leo VI, had made the same 
pilgrimage.*®? Individual holy men of that mountain attracted a clientele for similar rea- 


82 See E. Fisher, above, note 53. 

88 See above, note 58; this was the common subject of the Greek graffiti. 

84 On Amphilochios: text cited at BHG 74; vita of Agapetos, ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Varia graeca 
sacra, 129; for St. John of Nicaea, see Foss, Nicaea, 82. 

85 St. Nicholas had no such luck: see above, note 17. 

86 Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor, vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1883), 406. 

87 On Manuel, see Niketas Choniates, Historia, ed. J. L. van Dieten (Berlin-New York, 1975), 178; for St. 
Antony, see Εὶ Halkin, “Saint Antoine le Jeune et Pétronas le vainqueur des Arabes en 863,” AB 62 (1944): 218, 
chap. 14. 

a St. Lazaros of Mt. Galesion is a notable and well-attested example: see above, note 5. 

89 Theophanes Continuatus, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 1838), 463f. 
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sons. St. Joannikios received a stream of high churchmen and government officials (he 
seems to have specialized in the upper classes) who needed blessings or advice. He dealt 
with these matters more often than cures. His colleagues, St. Peter of Atroa and St. Eu- 
stratios of Augaros, however, attracted a humbler clientele who came for cures as well as 
blessings and advice.® Likewise, the mountain communities of Latros and Galesion were 
still attracting people who would travel long distances to visit the holy men who inhabited 
them as late as the thirteenth century.*! Nicaea was unusual in that the monks of one of its 
monasteries, the church of Hyacinth, had an international reputation that brought St. 
Constantine the converted Jew there from Cyprus in the ninth century. He carried with 
him a sacred relic, the hand of the blessed Palamon, which he deposited in the church.° 

Many cures, of course, were successful and many blessings efficacious. Hence gratitude 
was also a factor—though far less well attested than need—that brought people to shrines. 
Most of this no doubt was local and on a humble scale. In 753, a grateful Paphlagonian 
peasant brought a cow as an offering to St. Theodore during the spring festival. Since he 
arrived just at the time of an Arab attack, he found the church and the whole city surpris- 
ingly deserted. Not willing to leave without honoring the saint, he tied the cow to the chan- 
cel screen and went away.** On another occasion, a poor woman was saving a chicken for 
the saint when it was stolen, while a soldier returning victorious from the wars dedicated 
his sword. Likewise, locals brought wagonloads of grain and offerings of sheep, meat, 
and wine to the shrine of St. Nicholas of Myra. One rich couple outdid their neighbors by 
offering 100 gold pieces every year.® Offerings also came in from long distances. Chonai 
was the goal of a young man named Manuel who was entrusted with the offerings of the 
village of Didia near Gangra in Paphlagonia, which amounted to a whole pound of gold. 
He came on foot and was almost murdered for his money. St. George rescued him, though, 
and the Archangel received the gold. 

Money was closely involved with pilgrimage in another important way, for the great 
pilgrimage shrines were also the site of fairs which brought buyers and sellers from whole 
regions. The most important was probably that of Ephesos, held to coincide with the mir- 
acle of the manna. It generated a great deal of business, for the emperor Constantine VI, 
when he visited the church in 795, remitted the customs duty that the fair generated, a to- 
tal of 100 pounds of gold according to the chronicler.” Euchaita and Myra appear also to 
have been the site of fairs, an important phenomenon that continued through the Byzan- 
tine period. In the late twelfth century, the fair at Chonai was attracting huge crowds from 


® Vita of Joannikios by Sabas, AASS Nov. 2:1, passim; vita of Peter of Atroa, ed. V. Laurent (as in note 55 
above), chaps. 49-62, 67-72, 74-79; vita of Eustratios, ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Ἀνάλεκτα, 4:3836. 

δ᾽ For the visit of the patriarch Athanasios to Latros ca. 1250, see note 32 above; for his visit to Galesion, see 
ibid., 9-10. On St. Meletios (d. 1286), who lived at Galesion in the 13th c., see his vita, ed. S. Lauriotes, 
Γρηγόριος ὁ Παλαμᾶς 5 (1921): 582-84, 609-24. 

% AASS Nov. 4:637; for the church, see Foss, Nicaea, 97-101. 

* See above, note 12, mirac. 9, and Zuckerman’s article for the proposed date. 
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Ἐπ. Et.BuC.2n. 1 (1924): 317, 328. 
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96 Aufhauser, Miracula S. Georgii, 107-13. 

5 Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. de Boor, 469f; cf. the commentary of Mango and Scott, The Chronicle of 
Theophanes Confessor, 645f., and the discussion of Ρ Speck, Kaiser Konstantin VI. (Munich, 1978), 260, according 
to whom the money went to the Evangelist’s church. 
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all the neighboring cities and provinces and even from the “barbarian Ikonians”—the 
Seljuk Turks of Konya—who came to buy and sell. 

Whether in great crowds or as individuals, locals and foreigners made their way as pil- 
grims to the great and lesser shrines. For the most part, their identity is unknown; only a 
few prominent individuals and foreigners stand out, but it is clear that masses of people 
were involved in pilgrimage in all periods. The greatest numbers frequented the most fa- 
mous shrines, but even the humble and local attracted people. Most of them, at all times 
and in all shrines, were certainly local people, overwhelmingly peasants. In this respect, 
Asia Minor, with its large number of shrines of local interest, differed from the Holy Land 
where pilgrims were primarily monks. Travel there, of course, involved vast distances and 
amounts of time not normally available to the lay population.” 

The imperial family set the tone. Constantine VI and Maria, sister of Romanos III 
(1028-34), prayed at Ephesos; Leo VI, Constantine VII, and the in-laws of Nikephoros I 
(802-810) came to Mount Olympos; Manuel Komnenos prayed at Chonai, Theodore 
Laskaris at Nicaea.'° The upwardly mobile St. Joannikios attracted a variety of generals, 
government and military officials, bishops, and abbots. They could consult him since he 
was conveniently located on Mount Olympos, easily accessible from the capital. Foreign- 
ers, some quite distinguished, also came to the shrines. In the thirteenth century, the wife 
of the Turkish emir of Sivas in central Anatolia was possessed by a demon. She sought help 
in Constantinople, where she was referred to the shrine of St. Phokas in Trebizond. A night 
spent next to the tomb of St. Athanasios in that church cured her.'*' Other foreigners in- 
cluded the soldiers of the Second Crusade (1147) and the army of Catalan mercenaries 
(1304) who visited the church of St. John in Ephesos, but for them pilgrimage was only an 
incidental motive. Similarly, the Latins who left graffiti at the tomb of the Seven Sleepers 
were most probably merchants who happened to be in the city, as perhaps were the Ar- 
menians who actually maintained a priest at the tomb.'” The English pilgrim Saewulf, 
who prayed in Myra on his way to the Holy Land in 1102, was apparently a merchant, but 
most other foreign pilgrims were churchmen.'® They included the Anglo-Saxon monk 
Willibald (723-724) who visited Nicaea and Ephesos, the Russian monk Daniel (1106) who 
enjoyed all the attractions of Ephesos as well as Myra, and the German priest Ludolf of 
Suchem (or Sudheim) who saw the church of Ephesos around 1336.'% 

The Byzantine pilgrims whose lives and journeys are best known are inevitably saints, 
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the subject of substantial and often contemporary biographies.’” They have been met al- 
ready: Lazaros of Galesion, Constantine the Jew, Joannikios, Peter of Atroa, the Georgian 
George Hagiorites, and the thirteenth-century Athanasios and Meletios. Each of them 
traveled long distances to worship at one or more shrines, but they were not alone. St. 
Lazaros’ biographer gives some details of the companions he met along the road. As he set 
out from Chonai for Jerusalem after the early morning liturgy, Lazaros met a Paphlagon- 
ian monk who was also headed for the Holy Land. They decided to join forces, but the Pa- 
phlagonian turned out to be a bad character, for when they arrived at the port of Attaleia, 
he tried to sell Lazaros to a ship captain. The saint was saved only by a miracle. The monk 
apparently was an Armenian (he addressed the captain in that language) and definitely a 
kykleutes, a vagabond monk attached to no monastery, but constantly wandering and living 
by his wits, usually at the expense of the local faithful. Lazaros witnessed the Paphlagon- 
ian’s dishonest practices on the road: he would spend the day begging bread and whatever 
else he needed, then sell it all for a profit in the villages and markets. On his return from 
the Holy Land, Lazaros again visited Chonai. This time, he was accompanied by a band of 
kykleutai all the way from there to Ephesos. To judge by these incidents, vagabond monks 
were present in numbers on the roads and at the shrines. They were a recognized nui- 
sance, regularly denounced by the church authorities from the time of Chalcedon till the 
fourteenth century.! 

On his first trip to Chonai, St. Lazaros also met a group of Cappadocian pilgrims who 
included a young woman who had been cheated of her money but was anxious to preserve 
her honor. They appear to have been laymen, not clerics, and as such probably represent 
the majority of pilgrims. Accounts of the shrines constantly mention the crowds who at- 
tended them, especially at festivals. In the early ninth century, the all-night festal service 
of St. Nicholas of Myra was attracting great numbers, most of them local people. Other 
shrines boasted an international audience. John Mauropous, describing the spring and 
summer festivals of St. Theodore of Euchaita in the eleventh century, mentions the huge 
crowds from all the world who filled the streets and marketplaces, attracted by the mira- 
cles and cures.’ Likewise, the festival of Chonai in the thirteenth century was drawing 
people from the region, from all the neighboring provinces, and even from Turkish terri- 
tory. This crowd seems to have been largely lay, including many merchants, since the cele- 
brations were also the occasion for a fair. When St. Peter of Atroa visited Chonai in the 
early ninth century, he found crowds of people tormented by demons. The demons were 
especially anxious since they had advance warning of the saint’s arrival and knew he would 
drive them out. He in fact cured the whole lot of demoniacs. The biographer does not state 
whether Peter was there for the festival, but the life of his contemporary St. Joannikios 
makes it clear that great shrines attracted great crowds at all times. When he arrived at 
Ephesos in August (not the season for the miracle or the saint's day), Joannikios found such 
a throng that he only got in the church after hours by a miracle. 


105 See the paper of M. Kaplan in the present volume. 

106 AASS Nov. 3:511, 518; for the wandering monks, see the useful summary of Maraval, Lieux saints, 116f, 
as well as E. Herman, “La stabilitas loci nel monachismo bizantino,” OCP 21 (1955): 115-42 (an excellent sur- 
vey); cf. Ὁ. M. Nicol, “Jnstabilitas loci: The Wanderlust of Late Byzantine Monks,” in Monks, Hermits and the As- 
cetic Tradition (Oxford, 1985), 193-202. The term kykleutes, used by the 5th-century St. Neilos, seems not to ap- 
pear elsewhere in medieval Byzantine sources. 

107 Mauropous, ed. de Lagarde, 131, 207. 
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Mount Olympos, with its rough terrain and scattered shrines, attracted not crowds but 
individual pilgrims who, as noted, were mostly local people in search of cures for them- 
selves or their cattle. Mount Latros attracted a similar following. Only Joannikios of Olym- 
pos drew a high-class clientele. In all these cases, both churchmen and laity made the pil- 
grimage, with local peasants evidently forming the majority. Evidence for the minor 
shrines is more fragmentary, but here too it appears that the pilgrims were mostly local. 
Allin all, the available evidence suggests that most visitors to shrines came from the nearby 
regions, in constant and often large numbers, and consisted mostly of ordinary people, 
from the city and especially the countryside. 

Far less information is available about the means and conditions of travel or the way 
the shrines handled the crowds they received.! For the most part, pilgrims seem to have 
traveled by foot: that was certainly the case of Peter of Atroa, Lazaros of Galesion, the 
young Manuel from Paphlagonia, and others whose vitae support such detail. They wisely 
traveled in groups, for the roads and accommodations could offer unexpected dangers. 
The Paphlagonian Manuel, carrying the offerings of his village to Chonai, got tired as he 
passed through the Anatolic theme and decided to stop before reaching the village where 
he usually stayed. He wound up in a house of thieves who happily took him in, planning 
to murder him for the money he was carrying. Likewise, St. Cyril from Phileae in Thrace 
reached Chonai around 1075 and stayed in an inn (pandocheion) whose owner robbed him 
of his money and almost took his clothes.'°° More obvious dangers faced saints who in- 
sisted on traveling during times of troubles. St. Antony the Younger never reached his des- 
tination, Ephesos, because of the prevailing Arab danger; instead his friend Petronas took 
him off to the safety of a mountaintop fortress. The Georgian George Hagiorites was al- 
most captured by the Turks as he headed for Caesarea in 1059.'!° International pilgrims, 
of course, traveled by sea, as did the sailors who stopped at Daphnousia for their supply of 
oil and no doubt many other visitors to maritime shrines. 

The two dangerous pilgrimages to Chonai, incidentally, seem to be the only accounts 
that mention the places where pilgrims might stay. Those making long journeys, of course, 
need accommodation along the road as well as at their goal. To judge by these examples, 
there were villages that regularly received pilgrims, and the great pilgrimage sites had 
inns, as would naturally be expected. But only the imagination or comparison from the 
much more abundant evidence for late antiquity can fill in the picture. Likewise, there is 
virtually no evidence how the churches actually handled the crowds. Only the account of 
Joannikios, indignant at having to enter the church of St. John with the common herd, 
shows that the churches shut their doors at a certain time and allowed no one to enter out- 
side the normal hours. These hours are not stated, but at Chonai Lazaros could pray in the 
narthex till nightfall and then attend an early morning service.''! It seems probable that 
the pilgrimage churches were open from dawn to dusk. 


108 See Maraval, Lieux saints, 163-76, 211f, for information from late antiquity on these subjects. See also the 
interesting work of E. Malamut, Sur la route des saints byzantins (Paris, 1993). 

109 ἘΞ Sargologos, Vie de S. Cyrille le Philéote (Brussels, 1964), chap. 18. 

110 F Halkin, “Saint Antoine le Jeune et Pétronas le vainqueur des Arabes en 863,” AB 62 (1944): 218; for 
George Hagiorites, see F. Peeters, “Histoires monachiques géorgiennes,” AB 36/37 (1917-19): 121f. 

111 Vita of Joannikios by Peter, AASS Nov. 2.1:409, chap. 43; vita of Lazaros, AASS Nov. 3:511; M. Kaplan’s 
article in this volume offers another explanation for Joannikios’s reluctance to enter the church with every- 
one else. 
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Asia Minor, then, was evidently the site of continuous and frequent pilgrimage 
throughout the Byzantine period. Pilgrims, both lay and cleric, flocked to the major sites, 
especially at festival time, when they often combined business with spiritual improvement. 
Yet there was also a network of lesser shrines, now only dimly perceived, that attracted the 
devotions of local people. These humble villagers probably formed the majority of pil- 
grims at all times and in all regions. Like their better-known brethren who traveled long 
distances, they came to renew their faith, pray, and especially to seek cures. Although the 
brilliant image of late antiquity cannot be reproduced for these long centuries, the evi- 
dence, however scattered, suggests that pilgrimage was a living vital force, an essential part 
of the lives of individuals and communities as long as Byzantium survived, and, in fact, for 
long after. 

Anatolia also offered holy places to pilgrims of another religion. From earliest days, 
Muslims were accustomed to make an annual pilgrimage to Mecca. Many stopped on the 
way to visit other sites sacred to their faith.!1* Some of these were in Asia Minor, but for 
most of the Byzantine period peaceful travel there was not an option for Muslims whose 
states were as often as not at war with Byzantium. Inaccessibility posed a real problem in 
regard to a site especially dear to Islam, the cave of the Seven Sleepers whose legend forms 
part of the Koran." So did identification. Although some understood Ephesos as the site 
of the miracle, many alternatives were offered, often after serious investigation.'!* Tradi- 
tion traces the search for the cave back to the earliest years of Islam when a certain Ubayda 
ibn al-Samit was dispatched in 632 to the Byzantine emperor to urge him to convert or face 
war. Ubayda recounted that his party came to a red mountain that was supposed to con- 
tain the Cave. They inquired at a local monastery and were shown the site which he de- 
scribed in some detail. A century later, in 720, Mujahid ibn Yazid was returning from an 
embassy to Constantinople. He passed by Amorion and Laodikeia and came to a place 
called al-Hawiya where he found a cave with well-preserved bodies. Both descriptions 
(which probably refer to the same place) mention the feast day of the Sleepers when the 
locals wash the bodies. Al-Hawiya, evidently in Lykaonia, has not been identified. In the 
ninth century, the caliph al-Wathik (842-847) sent a famous scholar, Muhammad ibn Musa 
the Astronomer, to find the Cave. He determined that it lay in the district of Kharama be- 
tween Amorion and Nicaea where a mountain had a passage that led to the chamber with 
its remarkably preserved bodies.'!® The geographer Idrisi visited this place in 1117; he 
confirmed that it, not Ephesos, was the correct site of the βίογυ "15 In fact, there is a famous 
cave in a suitable location, at Inénii, so large that its entrance was blocked by a fortification 
wall.''” Yet none of these efforts really resolved the problem, nor did they result in a reg- 


ΤΣ Full consideration of this subject would reach beyond the limits of this paper; for a general introduction, 
see J. Sourdel-Thomine, ed. and trans., al-Harawi, Guide des lieux de pélerinage (Damascus, 1957), xxviii-xlii. 

"8 Sura 18, Al-Kahf; for the Islamic version and full bibliography, see F. Paret, “Ashab al-Kahf,” in EP, s.v. 
Hasluck, Christianity and Islam, 1:309-19 discussed modern Greek and Muslim versions of the story and its lo- 
cation with his usual insights. 

14 For what follows, see G. Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems (London, 1890), 274-86, with long ex- 
tracts from the sources. 

115 See the full text in ibn Khordadbeh, Kitab al-masélik wa'l-mamélik, ed. and trans. M. J. de Goeje (Leiden, 
1889), 106f. (text), 78f. (trans.). 

116 Géographie d’Idrisi, trans. P. A. Jaubert (Paris, 1836), 2:299f. 

'” For this site, see Belke, Phrygien und Pisidien, 281; it contains no trace of Muslim or Christian pilgrimage. 
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ular pilgrimage. That was reserved for Arabissos whose Arabic name Afsus was conve- 
niently similar to that of Ephesos, Afsis, and which lay safely in territory controlled by the 
Arabs since the seventh century. Their pilgrimage site a few miles from the city was long 
frequented.'!® So was a rival site near Tarsos, first mentioned in the tenth century and vis- 
ited by both Christian and Muslim pilgrims in modern times. Barren women were sup- 
posed to be cured by sleeping in this cave.'!® 

One of the visitors to Afsus was al-Harawi who traveled through Asia Minor around 
1180, when most of it was safely in the hands of the Muslim Turks. He was a pilgrim in the 
same sense as the Christians already discussed, visiting sites both sacred and curious. Sev- 
eral were worth attention from a religious point of view.'*° After leaving Constantinople, 
he stopped in Nicaea where, surprisingly, he visited the church that had the image of the 
First Ecumenical Council. The site was of interest because of a belief that the Messiah him- 
self had been present among the Fathers, for Christ is one of the prophets recognized by 
Islam (when Harawi was in the Holy Land, his pilgrimage included Christian as well as 
Muslim sites). From there, he proceeded to Amorion to see the tombs of the martyrs who 
had fallen in the successful campaign of al-Mu‘tasim in 832. This city was famed among 
Christians for its own Forty-two Martyrs, who had been captured in the very same cam- 
paign; but they had been executed and buried in Iraq, and their cult was celebrated in the 
capital; there is no evidence for a local church or cult. For al-Harawi, the main attraction 
of Konya (Ikonion) was the tomb of Plato in the church next to the great mosque. This was 
the church of St. Amphilochios where both Christians and Muslims were making pilgrim- 
age in the Turkish period. Muslims attributed magical powers to the “divine” Plato who 
was often accorded the devotion appropriate to a saint.!?! Kayseri (Caesarea) on the other 
hand had several worthy goals: the prison of Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiya, son of the caliph 
Ali; the mosque of the hero al-Battal who had fallen fighting the Byzantines in 740; the 
bath that the sage Apollonios had built for Caesar, and various antiquities. Nearby was 
Mount Asib with the tomb of the famous Arab poet Imru’l Kays. 

Harawi proceeded east to Divrigi (Tephrice) where he found a cave chamber contain- 
ing, he was told, the bodies of martyrs from the time of the caliph Umar (634-644). In 
front of it were a church and a mosque, for the site was frequented by both Christian and 
Muslim pilgrims. The remarkably well-preserved bodies included a group of twelve rest- 
ing on a bed. The Christians claimed them as their own, but the Muslims identified them 
with warriors martyred on the spot in the earliest campaigns of Islam. The description is 
so close to the early accounts of the Seven Sleepers that it can be taken as referring to the 
tomb of Hawiya, which evidently was reverenced throughout the Middle Ages. From 
there, Harawi stopped in Afsus which he thought was the most probable site for the Seven 
Sleepers (he had visited a rival cavern in Spain), then Malatya (Melitene) and Erzerum 
(Theodosiopolis), both with reminiscences of companions of the Prophet. 

These brief accounts may supplement the image of Byzantine pilgrimage. Asia Minor 


118 See F. Babinger, “Die Ortlichkeit der Siebenschlaferlegende in muslimischer Schau,” AnzW 104 (1957): 
87-95, and Hild, Kappadokien, 175, with the references there. 

119 See Hasluck, Christianity and Islam, 1:315-18. 

120 For al-Harawi’s account of Asia Minor, see his Guide des lieux de pélerinage, ed. Sourdel-Thomine, 130-36. 

121 See Hasluck’s essay, “Plato in the Folk-lore of the Konia Plain,” in Christianity and Islam, 2: 363-69; 
cf. p. 17. 
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had sites that had long been sacred to a variety of religions. In the Middle Ages, at least 
until the late eleventh century, Christianity was dominant in the region, so pilgrimage is 
seen as primarily a Christian phenomenon. But Muslims always had an interest in some 
Anatolian sites, notably the cave of the Seven Sleepers. Unfortunately, for them, the real 
cave lay in enemy territory, so they had to exercise their ingenuity to find one more acces- 
sible. After they occupied most of the country, they could expand their own goals of pil- 
grimage to sites renowned both in Christianity and Islam. With their final conquest of the 
whole peninsula, of course, Turkish pilgrimage expanded to far more sites, but Chris- 
tianity was by no means dead, and its pilgrims, too, continued to frequent goals old and 
new as long as there was a Greek population in Asia Minor. 
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L’Arménie a conservé, plus ou moins intacis, de nombreux et 
intporlants monuments de son archifecture religieuse. Beaucoup 
de ces monuments peuvent étre datés de facon tres précise, soit 
par les inscriptions qu’y ont fait placer 165 fondateurs, soit par le 
témoignage des textes historiques qui s'y rapportent. La plupart 
dentre eux, par ailleurs, si on excepte la cathédrale d’Etsch- 
miadzin et l’éplise de Tekor'!), ont été, au cours des siecles, fort 
peu remaniés, de telle sorte que, malgré les restaurations par- 
lielles qu'ils ont pu subir, 118 ont gardé, en général, assez exacle- 
ment leur aspect et leur caractére primilifs. Ainsi, !Arménie nous 
offre, pour l'étude des origines et de I’évolution de l'art chrétien 
oriental, une série de documents tout particuligrement précieux. 

L’exposition qui fut faiteen avril 1g20, au pavillon de Marsan, 
des dessins et des aquarelles du peintre arménien Fetvadjian, a 
ramené fort opporlunément I’altention sur les monuments de cet 
art. Tous ceux qui ont alors visité cette exposition savent Pintérét 
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extréme que présentait cette incomparable collection de docu- 
ments. Toute l'histoire de l'art arménien y apparaissail, depuis 
le υἱῷ jusqu'au xiu° siécle, dans ses édifices les plus illustres et 
les plus caraclérisliques; et pour chacun d’entre eux, ἃ cété des 
vues d’ensemble, de nombreux relevés, admirables d’exactitude. 
faisaient connaitre les multiples détails et la richesse de la déco- 
ration dont ces édifices sont ornés. L’exposition du pavillon de 
Marsan ne contenait du reste qu'une faible partie de lceuvre 
de Fetvadjian : ses cartons, que j'ai eu la bonne fortune de feuil- 
leter, sont pleins d'innombrables documents, rassemblés, pendant 
de longues années, au prix d'un infatigable effort: et le résultat 
fait autant d'honneur au talent qu’au patriotisme de artiste. 
Vers le méme temps, nous parvenait le considérable et impor- 
tant ouvrage que Strzygowski, en 1918, a publié sur Part armé- 
nien (Die Baukunst der Armenier und Europa, Vienne, 1918, 
2 vol. in-f°, de 887 pages). Grace aux documents rassemblés par 
Yauteur lui-méme au cours de deux voyages en Arménie (1889 
et 1913), grace ἃ ceux surtout que lui a fournisen grand nombre 
le savant arménien Thoramanian, ce beau livre nous apporte la 
plus admirable collection qui existe de représentations des monu- 
ments arméniens. Mais on y trouve autre chose encore, et plus 
qu'un simple recueil de documents. Avec les riches matériaux 
dont il disposait, Strzygowski a construit Jes plus intéressantes 
théories sur les origines, les caractéres de l'art arménien et Vin- 
fluence qu'il exerca. Il est ἃ peine besoin de dire combien, par 
Yampleur de {’érudition et l’ingéniosité de Vesprit qui y appa- 
raissent, ces théories méritent de retenir et de passionner }'atten- 
tion; elles ne manqueront point non plus, sans doute, par les audaces 
@' imagination dont Strzygowski est coutumier, dappeler la discus- 
sion et d’éveiller parfois Pinquictude. Mais, quoi qu’on en puisse 
finalement penser, elles permettent, et c’est l’essentiel, de mieux 
comprendre tout a la fois 1a grande place que tient fArménie 
dans histoire de l'art chrétien d’Orient et de mieux connaitre 
l'admirable trésor des monuments qu'elle nous a conservés. 


Au jugement de Strzygowski, l'art arménien aurait. dans lhis- 
toire de l'art chrétien oriental, une importance toute particuliére, 
ef jusqu'ici trés insuffisamment reconnue. Ce fut en effet, sil en 
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faut croire le savant autrichien, un art puissamment original, 
qui, sous des influences en partie hellénistiques, mais davantage 
encore irapiennes. naquil et se développa vers le ν" et le vi° siécle (!); 
un art créateur aussi, qui ne doit absolument rien ἃ Byzance, mais 
qui tout au contraire lui a donné infiniment, en inventant quelques- 
unes des formes d’architecture — la combinaison de la nef longitu- 
dinale et de 1a coupole, par exemple, ou bien le triconque °?) — les 
plus caractéristiques de l’ancien art chrétien. «En Asie Mineure, 
écrit Strzygowski, dans la construction vodtée aussi bien que dans la 
construction des coupoles, c'est une influence étrangére, celle de 
Ja Mésopotamie et de l'Arménie, qui se fait sentir, et il en va 
de méme en Syrie. A Tépoque ou nail 'Eglise, les pays d’origine 
qui tiennent le premier rang sont la Mésopotamie et 1Arménie, 
derriére lesquelles [Tran apparait de plus en plus comme la source 
la plus digne d’attention. C'est de 1a que vient 1a coupole armé- 
nienne sur plan carré; mais c'est en Arménie qu’elle sest plei- 
nement.développeée, de telle maniére que le génie grec ἃ Sainte- 
Sophie, le génie italien a Saint-Pierre, n'ont eu qu’'a la réaliser 
plus completement).» Cet art arménien enfin a exercé une 
action puissante dans tout le monde oriental), et fait sentir son 
influence jusque sur I'Occident’ Ce n'est point ici le lieu de dis- 
cuter ce dernier probléme : on se contentera de remarquer en 
passant que, sila théorie de Strzygowski renferme une incontes- 
table et grande part de vérité, il y a pourtant quelque exagéra- 
tion a proclamer, comme il fait, «la victoire des formes armé- 
niennes de construction ἃ coupole en Europe )n, en citant 
comme preuves a l’appui Saint-Pierre de Rome et Chambord, et 
les idées de Bramante ou de Léonard de Vinci. On se bornera a 
examiner et ἃ discuter ici les deux premiéres affirmations de 
Strzygowski, sans vouloir dissimuler, dés l’abord, tout ce qu'il y 
a d'inattendu et de paradoxal dans une doctrine qui prétend faire 
honneur a l’Arménie de Yorigine de Sainte-Sophie elle-méme. 
«En ce qui touche Sainte Sophie, écrit l'auteur, on doit admettre 
qu’Anthemius de Tralles et Isidore de Milet, en techniciens éle- 
vés dans les écoles hellénistiques , ont compris la signification de 
1a méthode de construction arménienne, de méme que plus tard 
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Léonard et Bramante lont reconnue '/.» C'est beaucoup dire 
sans doute, et un tel bouleversement des idées recues, un tel réle 
attribué au génie inventifde l’‘Arménie meritent assurément , avant 
détre admis comme vérités démontrées, d’étre examinés de fort 
pres. 


Il 


Les édifices qui subsistent de l'art arménien appartiennent, 
pour le plus grand nombre, a deux époques. Cest d'une part le 
vu’ siecle, le temps od s’achéve la lente évolution qui saccom- 
plit au cours du v* et du νι siecle, et de cette évolution Je résultat 
se manifeste en une admirable floraison de monuments. L'époque 
des Bagratides, au x° et au xi° siécle, marque [autre période 
glorieuse de l'art arménien : les monuments d'Ani, la capitale des 
rois d’Arménie, attestent alors en particulier le merveilleux déve- 
loppement de Tart. De ces deux périodes, la premiere, pour I'é- 
tude des origines et du caractére de l'art arménien, est, sans con- 
tredit. Ja plus importante. Cest elle, tout naturellement, qui a 
fourni a Strzygowski loccasion de ses plus hardies et plus sédui- 
santes hypothéses; c'est delle que Yon voudrait ici soccuper 
principalement. 

Considérons d’abord les monuments les plus anciens qu'ait con- 
servés lArménie. La plupart d’entre eux sont des basiliques et ils 
datent de Ja fin du γ᾽ ou du cours du τι" siéele. Gest la grande 
église dEghiward, dont une inscription altribue Ja fondation au 
catholicos Mowses (574-604); cest léglise d’Aschtarak, qui 
date du milieu du vi® siécle 5); c’est la basilique de Tekor, qui, 
remaniée ἃ une date ullérieure, semble, dans sa forme primitive, 
appartenir ἃ la fin du v°ou au début du vitsiécle“); c'est surtout 
Ja basilique d’Ererouk , qu'on date de la fin du ν᾽ ou du commen- 
cement du νι" 518 6168 (5), Dans ce groupe d’édifices anciens, seule 
léplise d’'Awan, batie entre 557 et 574, fait exception par les dis- 
positions de son plan : elle était couronnée dune coupole centrale 
appuyée sur huit niches demi-circulaires et peut-étre de quatre 
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coupoles aux angles‘! ; mais état de ruine οὐ elle se trouve laisse 
quelque incerlitude sur ce dernier parti. 

De ces monuments, le plus intéressant et le plus caractéris- 
tique est assurément I’église d’Ererouk (fig.1). Si !'on regarde la 
belle aquarelle ob Fetvadjianl’a représenice °), on sera frappé tout 
de suite de la ressemblance qu'elle offre avec les basiliques de la 
. Syrie du Nord, telles que Roueiha ou Qalb-Louzé, Bakirha 
ou Tourmanin. La facade occidentale, avec tes deux tours qui 
Ja flanquent, la porte d’entrée au linteau surmonté d'un arc de 
décharge légérement outrepassé, avec Ja triple fenétre qui s’ouvre 
sous le fronton triangulaire et les moulures ccurbes se repliant en 
spirales qui encadrent [65 fenétres , est, ἃ σοί égard, d'un aspect 
fort significatif. Et pareillement, la facade Jatérale du sud, avec 
ses porches au fronton triangulaire précédant les portes d’entrée 
et la décoration de ses fenétres, atteste nettementla méme paren- 
té. La décoration des chapiteaux (fig.2 ), avec ses cercles renfermant 
des étoiles ou des croix, procéde de 1a méme origine; et Strzygowski 
lui-méme a di reconnaitre ces influences syriennes, quilte ἃ dé- 
clarer que, dans l'art arménien, 1’église d’Ererouk constitue une 
exception (5), On ne saurait nier cependant — et Strzygowski I'ac- 
corde — sa parenté avec l'éplise de Tekor (Ὁ), Celle-ci également, 
avant qu'elle edt été transformée par laddition d’une coupole, 
offrait aspect d’une basilique, et l’intéressante aquarelle de Fet- 
vadjian (fig. 3), qui la représente telle qu’elle était avant 1a chute 
de la coupole, laisse clairement entrevoir toul ce qu'elle devait, en 
particulier dans sa facade occidentale, aux modéles syriens. Cette 
influence apparait plus nettement encore dans la décoration des 
chapiteaux qui couronnent les colonnes ou les pilastres (fig. 4); des 
feuilles d’acanthe sy développent, des pampres chargés de lourdes 
grappes s’y déroulent en rinceaux, et tout cet ornement sculpté 
est comme gravé ἃ la surface de la pierre qu'il couvre d'une 
souple broderie. On ne saurait méconnaitre dans tout cela — et 
Strzygowski lui-méme le concéde 5) — un puissant courant d’in- 
fluence hellénistique, semblable 4 celui qui se manifeste en 
Syrie, et une étroite parenté avec l’architecture de cette région. 


() Srazreowss1, p. 89 et suiv. 

6) L'iflustration abondante qui orne ie présent fascicule est due a fa lihé- 
ralité de 5. E. Boghos Nubar pacha οἱ de Madame A. A. Eknayan. 

8) Srazreowsei, ρ΄ 9097. 

© Ρ, ho1-hoa. 

& P. 4o7.et sutv., surtoul 415 et 418. Cf. 668-678, 
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Ii faut remarquer en outre gue les plus anciens monuments de 
l'art arménien montrent des inscriptions grecques (a Ererouk, ἃ 
Awan), et méme syriennes"!), ce qui nous raméne aux mémes 
pays d'origine. Et si donc, dans l'art arménien du τι" siécle, on 
rencontre tant de ressemblance avec l'art syrien du méme temps, 
si l'on y constate la méme influence hellénistique se combinant 
avec des apports orientaux , on sera fondé a conclure que, dans les 
ouvrages fes plus anciens qui nous restent de l'art arménien, il y 
a moins d’originalité sans doute et de nouveauté que ne laffirme 
Strzygowski. 


tal 


Le vu’ siécle, auquel il faut venir maintenant — car c’est a ce 
moment que parvient ἃ son apogée l'art arménien de la premiere 
période — nous a conservé un trés grand nombre d'édifices. Ils 
appartiennent ἃ trois types : ou bien ce sont des basiliques , par- 
fois couronnées d'une coupole, ou bien des constructions sur plan 
central, toujours surmontées d'une coupole, ou bien des églises 
balies sur ce plan triconque, dont Strzygowski, sans raison 
démonstrative, altribue linvention ἃ l'Arménie. Hi ne sera point 
inutile de dresser ici Ja liste chronologique de ces monuments, 
en marquant briévement les trails caractéristiques qu'ils offrent. 

Dvin, église de Saint-Grégoire, basilique a coupole, commen- 
cement du γι" siécle (entre 606 et 611) (3). 

Wagharschapat, église de Sainte-Hripsimé. construction sur 
plan central, datant de 618). 

Ani, église de la citadelle, basilique ἃ une seule nef, datée par 
une inscription de 622 (4), 

Mzchet, église de la Croix, construction sur plan central en 
forme de quatre-feuilles, achevée entre 619 el 639"). 

Wagharschapat, église de Sainte-Gaiané, édifice sur plan en 
forme de croix, couronné d'une coupole, datant de 630). 

Bagaran, cathédrale, construction sur plan central, en forme 


() Srazrcowski, p. 30-32, 80. 
+) Ibid., p. 163-165, 680. 

(6) Jbid., p. ga-g4, 680. 

(Ὁ Jbid., p. 139-138. 

© Ibid, p. 84-87. 

(Ὁ) Jbid., p. 179-181. 
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de quatre-feuilles, datée par une inscription entre 624 et 
631), 

Alaman, église de Saint-Ananias, sur plan triconque, datée 
par une inscription de 637 (2), 

Mren, cathédrale, édifice identique, par son plan, ἃ Sainte- 
Gaiané, datée par une inscription entre 638 et 640 (5), 

-Bagawan, éplise sur plan en forme de croix, datée entre 631 
et 639 (4. 

Mastara, construction sur plan central en forme de quatre- 
feuilles, datée par une inscription du milieu du vn siécle ©). 

Artik, grande église, de méme plan et de méme date que 
Mastara (5), : 

Agrak, église de méme plan et de méme date que les deux 
précédentes, les trois édifices étant peut-étre dus au méme archi- 
tecte (7), 

Zouarthnotz, église de Saint-Grégoire, construction sur plan 
central, édifiée par le catholikos Nersés ΠΠ (640-661) (8), 

Thalisch, cathédrale, basilique ἃ coupole, datée par une in- 
scription de 668 et batie par le prince Grégoire Mamigonian (6), 

Thalin, église de la Vierge, sur plan triconqne, dalée par une 
inscription aux environs de 690 (5), et cathédrale, peut-étre ἂν 
méme temps, basilique 4 coupole (1}), 

Un trait commun frappe dans tous ces monuments : c'est Ia 
place prédominante qu’y occupe la coupole. Mais cela dil, la 
question essentielle demeure : y a-t-il dans ces édifices quelque 
chose d’original qui appartienne en propre ἃ I’Arménie? 

Ii est incontestable que 165 coupoles arméniennes sont presque 
toutes des coupoles sur trompes d’angle, et l'on admet volon- 
tiers aujourd’hui lorigine orientale de ce mode de structure. 


() Srazrcowskt, p. 95-99, 681. 

@) Jbid., p. 160-161. 

©) [bid., p. 189-184, 506. 

© Ibid., p. 177-178. 

( Ibid., p. 44-45. 

() Ibid., p. 76-78. 

6) Jbid., p. 101-102. 

(Ὁ) Ibid., p. 108-118, 4at-497, 682-687. 

9) Ibid., p. 190-193. . 

(10) Tbid., p. 161-163. 

6) [bid., p. 167-173. Le texte de ces inscriptions a été publi par Srrzy- 
sowskl, p. 39-52. Sur le développement de J'architecture arménienne au 
τι" siecle, cf. p. 679-689. 
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Les vieux architectes de la Perse savaient déja’ couvrir un 
carré au moyen d'une coupole de celte sorte; et des palais du 
Servistan et de Firouz Abad, le procédé a. dés le iv* siecle. 
passé dans Vart chrétien d’Orient : on le trouve appliqué dés 
cette date dans certaines églises d'Egypte et d'Asie Mineure. ἢ 
n'est donc nullement surprenant qu'il se rencontre dans les églises 
arméniennes du Ὑπὸ siécle. Toutefvis, on remarquera qu’alors 
méme, il n'y est pas exclusivement employé : la coupole de la 
grande église de Thalin est une coupole sur pendentifs, de type 
plus spécifiquement hellénistique et semblable ἃ celles que lon 
construisait ἃ Constantinople vers le méme temps. 

Mais le caractére de- 1a décoration des édifices arméniens du 
vir’ siécle est plus digne d’attention encore. Que l'on considére 
en particulier cette éplise de Zouarthnotz que fit batir, vers le 
milieu du νη" siécle, le catholikos Nerses III, surnommé cle 
constructeur». Sil en faut croire Strzygowski, ce monument, un 
des plus importants de l'Arménie a cette époque, n’aurait, malgré 
Péducation toute grecque et les sympathies politiques de Nerses. 
absolument rien de byzantin, et l’architecte y aurait appliqué en 
toute indépendance les procédés traditionnels chers a l'art armé- 
nien (1), On accordera en effet que le plan de I'édifice est purement 
oriental et qu'il est apparenté de fort prés au groupe des octogones 
asiatiques et syriens. Mais en revanche les chapiteaux qui cou- 
ronnent les colonnes sont des chapilteaux en corbeille a volutes 
ioniques , de style nettement byzantin ©’, et les monogrammes qui 
Y sont inscrits pour rappeler le nom du fondateur sont des mo- 
nogrammes grecs. Sur’un autre chapiteau, un aigle aux ailes 
éployées n’est pas moins caractéristique (5), et pareillement le 
décor de pampres et de grappes qui se déroule ἃ la courbe des 
archivoltes ‘*) (fig. 5). C’est en grec. enfin, qu’est écrite inscription 
οὐ Nersés s'est présenté comme le fondateur (5), De méme, dans 
Téglise de Dvin, batie par Ie méme Nersés, les chapiteaux- re- 
trouvés parmi les ruines attestent, comme les mosaiques du pa- 
vement, l’influence byzantine (5), On trouverait en bien d'autres 


4) Srazycowsxi, p. 682, 687. 
@) Jbid., p. 318, 421-423. 

() Ibid., p. 132. 

(ὦ Ibid., p. 114-116, 4ab-hed. 
Ὁ) Tbid., p. 30-31. 

4) Ibid., p. 319-320, 680. 
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monuments encore du vit siecle cette méme influence, que ce 
soit le chapiteau en corbeille d'lroud (1) ou Varchivolte de Mren, 
Varchivolte d’Artik ou le curieux chapiteau de Kara-Kilissé (fig. 6), 
ou la volute ionique se termine par une grappe de raisin ou une 
feuille de vigne. Assurément, dans tel ou tel de ces motifs, on 
peut saisir des éléments indipgénes se mélant aux éléments étran- 
gers, et le viei! Orient se combinant avec Byzance. Ii n’en de- 


‘meure pas moins certain que l’influence byzantine se marque nel- 


tement dans cette décoration el que les chapiteaux de Zouarthnotz 
ne sont nullement, comme le veut Strzygowski (5), un exemple isolé 
dans l'Arménie du vit’ siécle. 

Aussi bien d'autres témoignages, empruntés ἃ ces mémes mo- 
numents, altestent Ja puissance de l'influence que Byzance exer- 
gait en ce temps sur l’Arménie. Que I’on regarde les inscriptions 
relatives ἃ la fondation de ces églises : beaucoup d’entre elles sont 
datées par les années du régne des empereurs byzantins. Celle 
d’Alaman mentionne «1a 27° année du pieux empereur Héra- 
clius 5)», celle de Mren, ela 29° (ou la 30°) année du victorieux 
empereur Héraclius (#)», celle de Thalisch, «la 29° année de Con- 
stantin ‘5)+. Ailleurs, dans Yinscription de Thalin, 16 fondateur 
Nersés se pare des tilres byzantins d’apohypatos et de patrice (δ), 
et dans ?Arménie du νη" siécle, on retrouve, employées de facon 
usuelle, les appellations de patrice. de curopalate. etc., que la 
vanité des princes arméniens acceptait ou sollicitait de la cour 
de Constantinople. 

Ce ne sont point Ja des faits indifférents. 115 marquent — ce 
qu'aussi bien Vhistoire atteste —— une dépendance politique et 
artistique de l'Arménie a I’égard de Byzance. Et on est alors en 
droit de se demander si tout cela n’affaiblit pas quelque peu la 
these qui attribue tant doriginalité créatrice a lart arménien du 
vi® siécle et sil n’y a point quelque paradoxe a voir, comme le 
fait Strzygowski, précisément dans cette époque le temps od se 
réalisa «la victoire de ’élément national {7'». 


Q) Srazyeowsx1, 139-133, 840. 
() Jbid., p. has. 

6) [bid., p. 87. 

(Ὁ Jbid.. p. 43-44. 

Ὁ). Ibid. p. 47. 

“Ὁ Ibid., p. 50-51. 

5) [bid., p. 679. 
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A examiner les choses sans esprit préconcu, sans désir de 
construire ἃ tout prix des théories retentissantes, il semble que 
les faits se présentent plus vraisemblablement de la facon que 
voici. Au tv’ et au γ᾽ siécle, il s'est produit en Arménie un mou- 
vement en tout semblable a celui que, vers le méme temps, on 
constate dans tout l’Orient, en Mésopotamie, en Syrie, en Asie 
Mineure. Et, de méme que dans ces régions, il y a eu en Armé- 
nie, sous Pinfluence des vieilles traditions orientales se combi- 
nant avec les éléments hellénistiques, une période de préparation 
féconde, mais od l'Arménie ne parait avoir eu nulle place qui lui 
soit particuliére. 

De ce mouvement est né un art fort analogue, dans ses mo- 
numents du v* el du vit siéele, 4 l'art de la Syrie et de PAsie 
Mineure'), un art qui s'est développé parallélement a eux, et qui 
a contribué comme eux, mais point du tout exclusivement, ἃ la 
formation de V’art byzantin. 1 ne faut point oublier, en effet, 
que les problemes essentiels de 1a construction , celui de la coupole 
en particulier, ont été, durant cette période, étudiés ailleurs en- 
core qu’en Arménie, et résolus — en Asie Mineure par exemple 
— de fagon aussi satisfaisante et aussi heureuse (2), Et, quoi 
qu'on en puisse dire, Sainte-Sophie. avec sa coupole ἃ penden- 
tifs, ne doit rien ἃ Yart arménien. 

Cet art n'a donc, dans la période de ses origines, ni unique- 
ment, ni particuliérement influencé l'art byzantin naissant. S‘est- 
il du moins développé ensuite indépendamment de lui, et ses 
monuments du vir siécle attestent-ils une inspiration originale ὃ 
Je ne je pense point. Lorsque, dans la premitre moitié du 
vu’ siecle, Tart byzantin a atteint son apogée, ila, en Arménie 
comme ailleurs, puissamment fait sentir son influence, et Part ar- 
ménien du γι" siécle, malgré certains traits orientaux qu’on y 
peut relever, doit, en derniére analyse, beaucoup ἃ Vart byzantin. 

Sans doute, on ne contestera point que plus tard, par leffet 
du contact plus direct de {'Arménie avec le monde arabe, fart 
arménien, aux x° et xi° siécles, ait pris un caractére plus parti- 
culier et plus original. Et on ne niera pas davantage Tesprit 
dinvention et d'ingéniosité créatrice que semblent avoir possédé 


0; Cf. Srazrcowsa:, qui }‘admet au tolal, p. 668-678. 
4) Cf. mon Monuel d'art byzantin, p. 8g et suiv. 
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alors les architectes arméniens. non plus que l'aspect caractéris- 
tique qu’offrent les édifices de ce temps. Encore faut-il remarquer 
en passant, pour apprécier exactement la mesure de leur origi- 
nalité, que ces maitres. plus d'une fois. se sont contentés de ré- 
péter les modéles anciens du vu’ siécle : Péglise de Saint-Grégoire, 
batie en 1000 par le roi Gagik a Ani, reproduit exactement 
celle de Zouarthnotz (δ), et ilen est de méme de celle de Bana, 
qui date du commencement du χ᾽ siecle’); léghise d’Aténi (x° ou 
xi siécle) est une réplique de léglise de Mzschet (5); Sainte-Hri- 
psime a été fréquemment imitée au 1x° et au χ᾽ siécle (1), Enfin 
on admettra volontiers la large expansion qu’eut ἃ ce moment 
art arménien, aussi bien, par la voie de la Géorgie, en Russie 
et chez les peuples slaves du Danube qu’a Constantinople méme 
et dans le monde grec (5) et c'est un probleme qui mérite d’étre 
attentivement examiné que la question de l’influence exercée par 
Tart arménien sur P’Occident, quoique, ici, Vétude des églises 
romanes ait, ἃ mon sens, une bien autre importance que le rdle 
prété a ja coupole arménienne. Tout cela suffit ἃ démontrer 
le trés vif intérét qui s’attache ἃ cet art arménien : mais, cela dit, 
il faut avouer que, dans ses origines, il ne présente aucun trait 
assez significatif pour que l'on puisse, ἃ 1a suite de Strzygowski (), 
. se flatter de trouver enfin en Arménie «le terrain solide» sur 
lequel on édifiera Phistoire de la formation de Yart chrétien 
ἀ Orient. C’est 1a trop simplifier ies choses, et faire trop bon 
marché de la Syrie et de 1’Asie Mineure. Qu'il faille faire désormais 
a l’Arménie sa part dans cetle période de préparation féconde qui, 
au iv’ et au γ΄ siécle, apparait dans tout Orient, nul ne le con- 
lestera : il ne semble pas, cependant, que les résultats obtenus 
en Arménie aient eu ni yne portée décisive, ni une particuliére 
importance. Et si intéressant qu’apparaisse Vart arménien du 
vir’ siécle, il n’est alors, par Tinfluence byzantine qu'il subit, 
qu'une province de lart byzantin. Vouloir lui attribuer un rdle 
plus considérable, vouloir en faire un art original et créateur, dont 
tout le reste est sorti, c’est glisser vraiment au paradoxe, et a un 
paradoxe un peu pueéril. 


(0) Srazreowsk1, p. 129-121. 

() Jbid., p. 191-195. 

(ὦ Ibid. , p. 88-89. 

() Jbid., p. 93-94. 

©) Cf. le livre de Miter, L’Ecole grecque dans Parchitecture byzantine. 
δ᾽ Syazycowset, p. £77. 
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ARKUSH — ARMINIYA 


stones prove its antiquity. Arcos declared for ‘Abd 
al-Rahman I when the latter undertook his campaign 
against Yisuf al-Fihri; it was subsequently sacked 
by Shakya Ὁ. ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Mikn4si, leader of the 
most important and most dangerous Berber revolt 
-against the first Umayyad amir. During the Arab- 
muwallad conflict at the end of the 3rd/gth century 
.in the region of Seville, the rebel castillos of Arcos, 
Jerez and Medina Sidonia were assaulted by the 
troops of the amir ‘Abd Allah. Yisuf Ὁ. Tashufin 
‘stopped at Arcos on his way to Zallaka. The Almohad 
caliph Ya‘kib al-Mansir, in his campaign of 586/ 
1190 against Portugal, concentrated his troops at 
Arcos de la Frontera; from there he dispatched his 
cousin al-Sayyid Ya‘kib b. Abi Hafs against Silves, 
while he himself proceeded to lay siege to Torres 
Novas and Tomar. Ferdinand III took possession 
-of Arcos in 648/1250, after having captured Granada; 
its Muslim inhabitants rose in revolt in 659/1261, and 
it was reduced to submission by Alfonso the Learned 
in 662/1264. In 739/1339, when the Marinid amir Abu 
’|-Hasan undertook his Andalusian campaign, which 
resulted in his defeat at the battle of the Salado or 
‘Tarifa, the Andalusian Councils routed the troops of 
prince Abi Malik a short distance from Arcos, and 
put him to death on the banks of the Barbate, which 
marked the frontier between the two countries. Up 
to 856/1452, the Moors of Granada encroached on 
the territory of Arcos, which for two centuries was a 
frontier town, kept constantly on a war footing and 
thus deserviny its name of Arcos de la Frontera. 
Bibliography: Idrisi, Arabic text 174, trans. 
208; E. Lévi-Provencal, La Péninsule ibérique, 
Arabic text 14, trans. 20; Dic. geog. de Espata, 
1957, ii, 697; A. Huici, Las Grandes batallas de la 
Reconquista, 336. (A. Hurcr Mrranpa) 
ARMAN [see ArRMINIyYA]. 
ARMINIYA, Armenia, a country of Hither Asia. 


I. Geographical Outline. 


Armenia is the central and most elevated part of 
Hither Asia. Encompassed between two mountain 
chains, the Pontic chain to the north and the chain 
of the Taurus to the south, it lies between Asia 
Minor to the west of the Euphrates, Adharbaydjan 
and the region south-west of the Caspian (on a level 
with the confluence of the Kurr [Kura] and the 
Araxes) to the east, the Pontic regions to the north- 
west, the Caucasus (from which the line of the Rion 
and the Kurr separates it) to the north, and the 
plain of Mesopotamia to the south (area of the 
Upper Tigris). To the south of Lake Van, Gordjaik 
(the ancient Gordyene, now Bohtan) and the land 
of the Hakkiari Kurds (the region of Djulamerk and 
Amadiye) form geographically a part of Armenia, 
although they have not always been subject to the 
Armenians. Armenia thus embraces almost the 
whole of the territory extending between long. 37° 
and 49° East and lat. 37.5° and 41.5° North. Its 
area can be estimated at about 300,000sq. kms. 

The geological framework of the land consists of 
mountains having an archaean core and covered 
with sedimentary strata and tertiary deposits, but 
vast volcanic masses and lava flows of more recent 
date have modified its structure. High plains extend 
between the mountain ranges and vary in altitude 
from 800 to 2 ooo metres (Erzerim: 1,880 m.; Kars : 
1,800 m.; Mish on the Murad Si: 1,400 m.; 
Erzindjan : 1,300 m.; Erivan : 890 m.). The eruptions 
have produced a whole series of volcanic cones which 
are among the highest peaks in the land: Ararat 
(5,205 m.) to the south of the Araxes; the Sipa4n 
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dagh (4,176 m.), already known to al-Baladhuri (ed. 
De Goeje, 198. Cf. Zeitschr. fiir arm. Philol., ii, 67, 
162; Le Strange, 183); the Bingél dagh (3,680 m.) 
to the south of Erzeriim; the Khoridagh (3,550 m.), 
the Ala-dagh (3,520 m.), and the Alaghdéz (4,180 m.) 
which forms to the north an almost completely 
isolated massif. 

Armenia is the cradle of great rivers: the Euphrates, 
the Tigris, the Araxes and the Kurr (Kura). The 
Euphrates is formed through the confluence of two 
branches, the northern branch or Kara $a (Ar. 
Furat) and the southern branch or Murad $a (Ar. 
Arsanas) which come from the Armenian plateau; 
the Tigris is born in the border range of the South 
called the Armenian Taurus. While the system of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates irrigates the lands inclined 
towards the Persian Gulf, the Araxes (Ar. al-Rass, 
[4.υ.}} which comes from the Bingél dagh, waters the 
lands turned towards the Caspian Sea and, before 
flowing into it, joins the Kurr which, with its 
parallel prolongation, the river Rion, a tributary of 
the Black Sea, separates the Caucasus sharply from 
Armenia. The Euphrates and the Araxes cut deeply 
into the Armenian plateau and these breaches 
facilitate the drainage of water with the result that 
Armenia has but a small number of lakes, Lake Van 
(1,590 m.) called in Arabic the lake of Khilat and 
Ardjish [4.0.1 and the Οὔκ Cay [9.v.] or Sevanga 
(2,000 m.) mentioned already in 1340 by al-Mustawfl, 
and several smaller lakes. 

The orographical and hydrographical systems of 
Armenia are such that the land is divided into a 
number of basins separated the one from the other 
by high mountains, a fact that helps to bring about 
the feudal disunion in which the Armenians have 
always lived, 

The climate of Armenia is very severe. The winter 
lasts regularly for eight months on the plateau, the 
short and very hot summer rarely exceeds two 
months; it ig very dry and crops have need of 
artificial irrigation. The region of the plains along 
the Araxes enjoys, however, a more favourable 
climate. The snow-line in the mountains of the 
South lies at 3,300 m., but rises to 4,000 m. in 
eastern Armenia. 


II. History. 
1. — Armenia before Islam. 
Armenia is thought to have been inhabited 


towards the 17th century B.C. by an Asiatic people, 
the Hurrites, who were neither of Semitic nor of 
Indo-European origin; this people was organised 
in the first half of the second millennium by a 
conquering Indo-European aristocracy and later 
became subject to the Hittite empire and there- 
after to the Assyrians. In the 9th century B.C. a 
people closely related to the Hurrites, the Urartians, 
also called Khaldi, established there the powerful 
kingdom of Urartu (the biblical Ararat), of which 
Lake Van formed the centre. This kingdom, which 
had to fight against the Assyrians, attained its 
apogee in the 8th century, but was destroyed 
towards the middle of the 7th century by the 
Cimmerian and Scythian wave that flowed over 
Hither Asia. During and after these changes an 
Indo-European people of the Thraco-Phrygian 
family, a branch, probably, of the Phrygians whose | 
state had just been destroyed by the Cimmerians, 
came from the West and conquered Urartu. These 
new inhabitants were called Armenians by the 
Achaemenid Persians (Greek: ’Apyéviot), a name of 
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which the meaning and origin are still unexplained, 
and the region became known in the course of time 
as Armenia. The Armenians, however, call them- 
selves Haik (from the name of the hero who led the 
Armenian people to the conquest) and refer to thei 
land as Hayastan. 

The Armenians, save in the time of Tigranes II 
(Tigranes the Great), have never played a dominant 
réle in Hither Asia. The reasons for this were, to a 
large degree, the feudal régime favoured by the 
geographical nature of the country and itself a 
source of internal dissensions, and also the proximity 
of powerful empires. From the time of their settlement 
in Armenia the Armenians were vassals of the Medes 
and then of the Achaemenid Persians who placed 
the land under the control of satraps. These latter, 
taking advantage of the troubles caused by the 
death of Alexander the Great, became veritable 
kings who afterwards recognised the suzerainty of 
the Seleucids. When Antiochus III was defeated by 
the Romans at Magnesia (189 B.C.), the two ‘“‘stra- 
tegi” who governed Armenia made themselves 
independent, took the title of king aud formed 
two kingdoms, the one, Artaxias, in Great Armenia 
or Armenia proper and the other, Zariadris, in 
Little Armenia (Sophene-Arzanene). Great Armenia 
fell afterwards under the suzerainty of the Arsacids. 
In the first century B.C. a descendant of Artaxias, 
Tigranes the Great, threw off the Parthian yoke, 
dethroned the king of Sophene and united all 
Armenia under his sceptre; having achieved Armenian 
unity, he established at the expense of the Parthians 
and the Seleucids a vast Armenian empire and 
played an important political réle. After him, 
however, Armenia was reduced more and more to 
the role of a buffer state between the two empires, 
the Arsacid Parthian and the Roman, each of which 
desired to impose a king of its choice, internal 
troubles furnishing a perpetual pretext for inter- 
vention and encroachments. In general, from the 
year 11 A.D. down to the fall of the Arsacids in 224, 
it was, for the greater part of the time, cadets of the 
Arsacid family who ruled in Armenia, now supporting 
their relatives in their wars against Rome, and now 
accepting the Roman protectorate. When the Arsacid 
Parthians were replaced by the Sasanids, Armenia, 
continuing under the rule of Arsacid kings and 
embracing Christianity at the close of the 3rd 
century, became once more a new apple of discord 
between the two empires which in the end reached 
an agreement to share the weak vassal state. By a 
partition which took place about 390 Persia received 
the! eastern portion, four-fifths of Armenia, over 
which Khosraw III reigned with Dwin (Ar. Dabil) 
as capital, while Rome kept the western part where 
Arshak III ruled at Erzindjan. After the death of 
Arshak the Romans (Byzantines) entrusted to a 
count (comes) the administration of the Iand. The 
Persian part of the country or Persarmenia retained 
its national princes until 428-9 and was thereafter 
administered by a Persian marsbén residing at Dwin. 
According to the Armenian historian Sebeos, the 
most important native source for the period extending 
from the 5th to the middle of the 7th century, the 
Persian domination never succeeded in implanting 
itself solidly in Armenia, all the more since the 
S&sinids persecuted Armenian Christianity. The 
Armenian jords (the nakharar) availed themselves 
of évery opportunity to shake off the detested yoke 
of the fire-worshippers and in their quarrels with the 
Persian marsbans invoked frequently the aid of 
their co-religionists in Byzantine Armenia, a proce- 
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dure that led to frontier skirmishes and at times 
to real battles. A wide breach in the community of 
interests between Armenia and Byzantium was made, 
however, in 451 by the Council of Chalcedon, the 
decisions of which were condemned by the Armenians 
at the Council of Dwin in 506. This schism, which 
was definitive despite the efforts of the Greeks to 
restore union, facilitated political relations between 
the Armenians of Persarmenia and the court of 
Ctesiphon, now become more tolerant towards 
Christianity. 

Under the emperor Maurice (582-602) the Byzan- 
tines, profiting by the troubles of the Persian empire, 
Teconquered a part of Persarmenia. Armenia now 
enjoyed a period of peace, but Khusraw II Parwiz 
(590-628) resumed in 604 against the Byzantines a 
war which was to last until 629 and was marked by 
the celebrated campaigns of Heraclius (610-41) in 
Atropatene. 

Throughout the Sasanid period the intervention 
of the two great powers, the internal discords between 
the great families which vied with each other for 
pre-eminence and the incursions of the Khazars on 
the north-eastern frontier maintained a complete 
anarchy in the land. Armenia, ravaged and torn, 
found itself at the moment of the Muslim invasion 
in a state of weakness that did not allow it to oppose 
a strong resistance to the Arab assault. Favoured 
by this anarchy, there now developed in the region 
of Lake Van the power of the Rshtuni family which 
had for its base the island of Aghtamar in Lake Van 
and whose chief Theodore played a great réle at the 
time of the Arab invasions. 


2. — Armenia under Arab domination. 


The history of the conquest of Armenia by the 
Arabs still presents in its details many uncertainties 
and obscurities, for the information found in the 
Arab, Armenian, and Greek sources is often con- 
tradictory. The Armenian account by Bishop 
Sebeos, who speaks to us as an eye-witness of these 
memorable events, is by far the most important 
source for this period; to this account there must be 
added, as a valuable complement, the work of the 
priest Leontius which constitutes indeed for the 
years 662-770 the only notable testimony. Among 
the Arab authors the first place belongs to al- 
Baladhurl who made use to a unique degree of 
accounts drawn from the inhabitants of Armenia. 

After the conquest of Syria and the defeat of 
Persia by the Arabs, the latter began to make 
repeated irruptions into Armenia and to contend 
with the Byzantines for possession of the land. 
‘Ilyad Ὁ. Ghanim, the conqueror of Mesopotamia, 
undertook between the close of the year 19 and the 
beginning of the year 20/639-40 a first campaign in 
south-western Armenia, where he penetrated as far 
as Bitlis. Al-Baladhuri (176), al-Tabari (i, 2506) and 
Yakut (i, 206) agree on the date of this campaign, 
but differ in regard to its details. A second Arab 
attack took place, according to the accounts of al- 
Tabari (i, 2666) and Ibn al-Athir (iii, 20-1), in the 
year 21/642. In four corps, two of which were under 
the command of Habib b. Maslama and of Salman 
Ὁ. Rabi‘a, the Muslims advanced into the frontier 
regions of north-eastern Armenia, but, driven back 
on all sides, soon had to retire from the land. Nor 
did the brief razzia carried out in the year 24/645 by 
Salman Ὁ. Rabi‘a from Adharbaydjan into the 
Armenian border territory have any more enduring 
effect: see, on this raid, al-Ya‘kibi, 180; al-Bala- 
dhuri, 198; al-Tabari, i, 2806. 
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According to the evidence of the Arab historians 
and geographers (see especially al-Ya‘kuibi, 194; al- 
Baladhuri, 197-8; al-Tabari, i, 2674-5, 2806-7; Ibn 
al-Athir, iii, 65-6), the greatest invasion of Armeaia, 
the one which for the first time reduced the country 
to effective Arab control, occurred during the 
caliphate of ‘Uthm4n towards the end of 24/645-6. 
Mu‘awiya, the governor of Syria, charged the same 
general Habib b. Maslama, who had already 
distinguished himself in the battles of Syria and 
Mesopotamia, with the conquest of Armenia. The 
general marched first against Theodosiopolis (Armen. 
Karin, Ar. Kalikala, now Erzerim), the capital of 
Byzantine Armenia and took the town after a 
short siege. He inflicted a heavy defeat on a great 
Byzantine army which, reinforced by Khazar and 
Alan auxiliary troops, had moved forward to stop 
him on the Euphrates. He turned next towards 
the south-east in the direction of Lake Van and 
received the submission of the local princes of 
Aknhlat [g.v.] and Moks. Ardjish on the north-eastern 
shore of Lake Van also yielded to the Arab troops. 
Habib then marched to besiege Dwin, the centre of 
Persarmenia, which likewise capitulated after a few 
days. He concluded a treaty of peace and guarantee 
with the town of Tiflis in return for the recognition 
of Arab suzerainty and the payment of a capitation 
tax (djizya). At the same time, Salman Ὁ. Rabi‘a 
with his army of ‘Iraki troops, subjugated Arran 
(Albania) and conquered its capital Bardha‘a. 

The Armenian tradition differs from the Arab 
tradition in the matter of dates as well as in various 
details. On one point alone, the direction given to 
the great Arab invasion, is there complete agreement 
in Sebeos and al-Baladhuri, as a comparison of 
the routes indicated in each of these authors reveals. 

According to the Armenian historians, an army 
entered Armenia in 642, penetrated to the region 
of Airarat, conquered the capital Dwin and then left 
the country by the same route, carrying off 35,000 
prisoners. In the next year the Muslims made, from 
Adharbaydjan, a new irruption into Armenia. They 
ravaged the region of Airarat and penetrated even 
into Georgia; a sharp defeat which the prince 
Theodoros Rshtuni inflicted on them compelled them, 
however, to retreat. Soon after this event the emperor 
recognised Theodoros as commander of the Armenian 
troops. Armenia, spared the Arab incursions for a 
number of years, then recognised anew the suzerainty 
of Byzantium. When the truce of three years con- 
cluded between the Arabs and Constans II, the 
successor of Heraclius, who had died in 641, came to 
an end in 653, a resumption of hostilities had to be 
expected in Armenia. In order to prevent a threa- 
tening invasion by the Arabs, Theodoros surrendered 
the land voluntarily to them and concluded with 
Mu‘awiya a treaty very favourable to the Armenians 
and which imposed on them only the recognition of 
Muslim suzerainty. In the same year, however, the 
emperor, with an army 100,000 strong, appeared in 
Armenia, where most of the local princes ranged 
themselves on his side. He brought all Armenia and 
Georgia once more under his authority without 
much trouble. Yet scarcely had Constans II left the 
country (654), having wintered at Dwin, than an 
Arab army entered the land in its turn and took 
possession of the districts on the northern shore of 
Lake Van. With the aid of these Arab forces Theo- 
doros drove the Greeks from the country once more 
and was thereafter recognised by Mu‘awiya as 
prince of Armenia, Georgia and Albania. The 
attempts of the Greeks, with. an army under the 
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orders of Maurianos, to reconquer the lost provinces 
failed completely. In 655 the Arabs extended their 
domination over the whole of Armenia and the 
Greco-Armenian capital Karin (Kalikala) had also 
to open its gates to them. Two years later the Muslims 
saw themselves constrained, however, to renounce 
for the time being a possession that was ill assured. 
When, in the year 36/657, the first civil war between 
Mu‘awiya and ‘Ali broke out, the former had need 
of his army of occupation established in Armenia 
and the country, empty of troops, fell back immedi- 
ately under its old master, Byzantium. 

It transpires from the account of Sebeos that all 
these events, merged by the Arab sources in the 
great campaign of Habib in 24-25/644-646, occurred 
only after the end of the three year truce; it is on 


1 ‘this date, too, that the information in the Chrono- 
“graphy of Theophanes is based. There is, in the 


Arab historians, no mention at all of the fact that 
Armenia, after the first Arab invasion which occurred 
in the reign of ‘Umar, had been subjected anew to 
Byzantine domination, nor of the events which 
unfolded themselves in the land during the period 
before the accession of Mu‘awiya. That Theodoros 
Rshtuni submitted voluntarily to Mu‘awiya, a fact 
attested not only by Sebeos, but also by Theophanes, 
would be incomprehensible, if, ever since the first 
invasion of the Arabs, the country had been sub- 
jected to their full authority. According to Ghazarian, 
who, in the Zeitschr. fiir arm. Philol. (ii, 173-4), has 
made a close analysis of the divergences between the 
Arab and the Armenian sources, the contemporary 
account of Sebeos deserves more trust than the 
tradition of the Arabs; it is on Ghazarian that 
Miiller relies (Der Islam im Morgen- und Abendland, 
i, 259-61); a different opinion is that of Thopdschian’ 
(Zeitschr. fiir arm, Philol., ii, 70-1), according to 
whom there can be established in the Armenian and 
Arab historians a concordance of dates and facts 
relative to the first great Arab invasion. In the view 
of J. Laurent, L’Arménie entre Byzance et Il’ Islam, 
90, 371, there were six Arab invasions between 640 
and 651. H. Manadean, Bréves Etudes, Erivan 1932 
(trans. by H. Berberian in Byzantion, xviii, 1946-8) 
has submitted the traditional data to a close criticism 
and has arrived at the conclusion that until 650 there 
were only three Arab invasions: (i) in 640, a first 
invasion through the Taron region and the capture 
of Dwin on 6 October 640; (ii) in 642-3, a second 
invasion by way of Adharbaydjan into Persarmenia; 
(iii) in 650, a third invasion carried out from 
Adharbaydjan and marked by the taking of Artsap‘ 
in the Kogovit district to the north-east of Lake Van 
on 8 August 650. 

The Arabs, who had carried off Theodoros 
Rshtuni in 655 to Damascus, where he died in 656, 
had set in his place at the head of Armenia Hamazasp 
Mamikonian, a member of a rival family, the fiefs 
of which extended from the Taron to Dwin. Mami- 
konian took, however, the side of Byzantium and 
was nominated by Constans II to the command of 
the country in 657-8. The Byzantine domination did 
not last long. Mu‘awiya, after he had come to power 
(41/661), wrote to the people of Armenia, inviting 
them to recognise anew the Arab sovereignty and 
to pay tribute, and the Armenian princes dared not 
oppose this demand. According to the Armenian 
sources, members of the most notable families (the 
Mamikonians, the Bagratuni or Bagratids) assumed 
the government of the land under the first Umayyads 
down to ‘Abd al-Malik. The Arab historians, on the 
other hand, describe Armenia as being under the 
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administration of Muslim governors since the 
conquest of Habib (see al-Ya‘kabi, al-Baladhuri, 
al-Jabari for the period extending from ‘Uthman to 
the ‘Abbasid al-Muntasir, and the list of governors 
in Ghazarian, op. cit., 177-82, Laurent, op. ctt., 336- 
47, R. Vasmer, Chronology of the governors of Armenia 
under the first ‘Abbasids, in Memoirs of the College 
of Orientalists, Leningrad 1925, i, 381 ff., in Russian). 

The first century of Arab domination in Armenia 
was, despite the destructive wars, an era of national 
and literary efflorescence for the country. And yet 
Muslim rule, in the time of the Umayyads and still 
less in the time of the ‘Abb4sids, under whom the 
hand of the Arab governors weighed heavily on 
Armenia, was not able to implant itself solidly in 
the land. Disturbances and rebellions were therefore 
frequent. The greatest and most dangerous insur- 
rection against the Arab yoke occurred in the reign 
of al-Mutawakkil. The Caliph sent his most skilful 
general, the Turk Bugha the Elder, with a strong 
army which, after sanguinary and desperate battles 
in the year 237-8/851-2, succeeded in overcoming the 
rebellion. The entire nobility was then carried off 
into captivity. Al-Mutawakkil renounced his hostile 
policy only when he had need of his troops to fight 
the ‘Byzantines and in order to prevent a new 
uprising fomented by the latter. He therefore freed 
the captive nakharar and recognised (247/861-2) as 
the chief prince of Armenia the Bagratid Ashot (Ar. 
Ashit) who had already rendered to the Arab cause 
Most important services. During the twenty-five 
years of his rule as the prince of princes Ashot won 
the affection of all his subjects as well as that of 
the local lords to such a degree that, on the request 
of these latter, the Caliph al-Mu‘tamid conferred on 
him in 273/886-7 the title of king. He received the 
same distinction from the emperor, who concluded 
with him at the same time a treaty of alliance. The 
relations of Ashot with the Caliph were never 
troubled; he paid his tribute regularly, but admi- 
nistered and governed his possessions in his own 
fashion; the native princes likewise acquired during 
his reign an almost independent status. 

After the death of Ashot (862-90) there reigned his 
eldest son, Smbat I (Ar. Sambat), a man indeed of 
heroic character, but one who was in no wise capable 
of withstanding his external foes, the Shaybanids 
of Diyar Bakr and the SAdjids of Adharbaydjan. He 
was unsuccessful in his conflict with the Shayb4nids. 
Nevertheless, a little later in 286/899 the inter- 
vention of the Caliph al-Mu‘tadid brought to an end 
the Shaybanid domination and delivered the Arme- 
nian provinces from these invaders. The Sddjid 
Afshin, however, in his thrust towards the west and 
the north menaced Armenia unceasingly. The 
situation of Smbat became still more difficult in 
the time of the astute Yisuf, the brother and 
successor of Afshin (ἃ. 288/901). Yusuf understood 
that above all else he must draw to his side the 
Ardzruni family which had become, since the reign 
of Ashot I, the most powerful princely house next 
to that of the Bagratids. About 909 he even conferred 
the royal crown on the head of this family, Gagik, 
the‘ lord of Vaspurakan, a distinction that the 
Caliph al-Muktadir renewed in 304/916 and 306/919. 

Yusuf, from the year 910, ravaged Armenia in 
the course of his expeditions and at length, in the 
fortress of Kapoit, besieged Smbat, now abandoned 
by all the princes. In 913 (according to Adontz in 
911) the king of Armenia surrendered to his adver- 
sary, who, after having inflicted on him a year of 
imprisonment, had him put to death by cruel 


tortures (914; according to Adontz 912). Anarchy 
ensued in Armenia after the fall of Smbat I. His 
vigorous son, Ashot II, the ‘Iron King” (915-29), 
succeeded in recovering the throne with the support 
of Byzantine arms; he was at first thwarted by 
Yisuf who raised against him one of his cousins, but 
Yisuf, seeing that Ashot was getting the better of 
his foes, granted him recognition and sent him a 
royal crown (about 917). After the capture of Yisuf, 
who had risen in revolt, by the troops of the Caliph 
in 919, his successor Sbuk (Subuk) allied himself 
with Ashot II in order to drive out the Caliph’s 
forces and bestowed on him the title of Shahanshah, 
a title which recognised as belonging to Ashot 
suzerainty over the principalities of Vaspurakan, 
Iberia, Georgia and other regions. Ashot II raised the 
Bagratid power to its apogee and ruled over the 
greatest part of central and northern Armenia 
where Smbat had already considerably enlarged the 
territory of this family. His reign ended in tran- 
quillity after a reconciliation of the Armenian 
princes and the nominal recognition of his supremacy 
by his rivals, notably the Ardzruni. Dwin, however, 
Temained in the hands of Yisuf’s lieutenant. 

In southern Armenia the Ardzruni (see above) 
tuled over a less extensive territory (Vaspurakan, 
with Van as the capital). Apart from these two great 
kingdoms there still existed a series of smaller 
principalities which for the most part recognised 
only nominally the suzerainty of the Bagratids. 
Moreover, in the south, in the region of the Apahunik 
and Lake Van, there were several Arab emirates, 
independent but isolated from the Caliphate. The 
history of Armenia is not therefore conterminous 
with that of the Bagratids. 

Throughout the entire reign of Ashot II and for 
much of the reign of his successor Abas (929-53) the 
war between Byzantium and the Arabs continued 
without interruption and was at times fought out 
in Armenia. The Greeks operated in northern 
Armenia as well as in southern Armenia against the 
Armeno-Arab emirates of Lake Van which, according 
to the Byzantine sources, were compelled to submit 
to the emperor Romanus Lecapenus (919-44). The 
last Sadjid amirs of Adharbaydjan retained hardly 
any influence in Armenia. The Hamdanids, who were 
the masters of Diyar Bakr, bordering on Armenia, 
and were in constant war against the Byzantines, 
succeeded for a time in exacting from all Armenia 
(according to the historians Ibn Zafir and Ibn al- 
Azrak) a recognition of their sovereignty and 
established a more effective dominion over the 
Armeno-Arab emirates in the region of Lake Van. 
These emirates later recognized the suzerainty of 
Badh, the founder of the Marwanid dynasty [g.v.] 
of Diyar Bakr, and of his successors. 

After the Hamdanids, it was the Mus§@firids (g.v.] 
of Adharbaydjan who exacted from the princes of 
Armenia a recognition of their suzerainty, imposed 
tribute on them (see Ibn Hawkal?, 354, for the year 
955-6) and became the masters of Dwin. 

Ashot III (952-77) transferred the official capital 
of the Bagratid kingdom to the little fortress of Ani 
{g.v.] which he and his successor Smbat II, by 
erecting there magnificent buildings, transformed 


-into a pearl of the Orient. It is during his reign that 


the territory of Kars was raised to the rank of a 
kingdom for the benefit of a prince of the Bagratid 
house and that Byzantium, moreover, in 968 
annexed the region of Taron, the fief of another 
Bagratid. 
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Smbat 11 (977-89) and his brother Gagik I (99ο- 
1020) ruled with vigour and success but, in con- 
sequence of a ridiculous family policy, became 
involved in almost continual strife with the neigh- 
bouring Christian principalities; they were also in 
conflict with the neighbouring Muslim amirs who in 
turn took possession of Dwin, imposed tribute on 
the Armenians and were at times invited by the 
Armenians themselves to intervene in their quarrels. 
Thus the Bagratid of Kars called in a Mus§afirid 
amir against Smbat. In 987-8 Smbat had to recognise 
the authority of the Rawwadid prince of Adhar- 
baydjan, the successor of the Musafirids, and to 
pay him the tribute due in former years. 

In the conflict against the Rawwadid Mamlan 
concerning the other emirates of southern Armenia 
Gagik allied himself with Davit‘ of Taik‘ who was 
the master of a great part of Iberia (Georgia) and, 
about 993, had seized Malazgerd from the Marwanid 
prince of Diyar Bakr. Mamlan was twice defeated, 
the second time decisively, in 998, at Tsumb near 
Ardijish, and to take refuge in that place. 

The emperor Basil II (976-1026) aimed, however, 
at gaining possession of all the Armenian principa- 
lities. Having succeeded in obtaining from Davit‘ of 
Taik‘, in 990, the promise that he would cede to him 
his territories after his death, the emperor annexed 
Taik* and also Malazgerd in roor after the death 
of Davit‘. Following the death of Gagik I, troubles 
arose in the Bagratid kingdom owing: to the com- 
petition for the throne between his sons, Johannes- 
Smbat and Ashot IV, the younger brother, to the 
intervention of the king of Georgia and the king of 
Vaspurakan in this matter, and to the first Saldjakid 
incursions. Basil II took advantage of these events 
and succeeded, partly through annexation and 
partly through mediation between the princes, in 
extending his authority over Armenia. Senek‘erim, 
the last Ardzruni, abandoned Vaspurakan to By- 
zantium in 1021 through fear of ἃ threatening 
Turkish assault and received in exchange the region 
of Sebasteia (Sivas), to which were added other 
territories in Cappadocia (Caesarea, Tzamandos). 
The Muslim amirates of Lake Van (Akhlat, Ardjish, 
Berkri) were annexed between 1023 and 1034. King 
Johannes of Ani, intimidated and seeing his lands 
encircled by Byzantium, proclaimed the emperor his 
heir, retaining temporary possession of Ani until his 
death. On the death of Ashot IV (1040), which was 
soon followed by that of Johannes (1041), with 
whom he shared possession of the Bagratid realm, 
the emperor Michael IV resolved at last to incor- 
porate Armenia wholly within his empire, but his 
army was defeated and the son of Ashot IV, Gagik II, 
then only 17 years old, was proclaimed king by the 
Armenian nobles (1042). As soon, however, as 
Constantine Monomachos had ascended the throne, 
he decided to annex Ani and, in order to weaken 
Gagik, did not hesitate to launch against him the 
amir of Dwin, Aba ’!-Aswar, of the dynasty of the 
Shaddadids of Gandja (see SHADDAD, BANG). Taken 
between two fires, Gagik allowed himself to ‘be 
drawn to Constantinople and was obliged to cede 
Ani (1045). He received in recompense lands in 
Cappadocia in the themes of Charsianon and Ly- 
kandos. Thereafter the greater part of Armenia was 
governed directly by Byzantium and the discontent 
provoked by the centralising policy of the empire and 
the favours granted to the Chalcedonian clergy ex- 
plain in part the success of the Saldjakids in Armenia. 

The Bagratid kingdom of Kars was only annexed 
by Byzantium in 1064 after the Saldjaikid invasion; 
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the last king Gagik-Abas surrendered it to the 
emperor Constantine X Ducas, who indemnified 
him with estates in Cappadocia. 

Thus, following their kings, an important part of 
the Armenian people settled down in the territories 
of the Byzantine empire. Armenians, however, had 
long been found outside Armenia. It is well known 
that they furnished Byzantium with soldiers and a 
number of generals and even emperors. It was 
Armenians who, under the famous Melias (Arm. 
Mleh), colonised the regions of Lykandos, Tzamandos, 
Larissa and Symposion, when, at the beginning of 
the roth century, Byzantium decided to reoccupy 
these territories of Cappadocia which had ‘been 
devastated by the Arab raids, and who assured the 
defence of these lands and at the same time won 
renown in the Arab-Byzantine wars. There were 
Armenians, too, in the Muslim territories, serving 
the Caliphs, but converted to Islam, like the cele- 
brated amir ‘Ali al-Armani who died in 863, not long 
after he had been named governor of Armenia and 
Adharbaydjan. Armenians were also to be found in 
Egypt in the army of the Tilinids. It is above all 
in Byzantine territory, however, that the immi- 
gration was important and contributed, in the 
second part of the roth century to the repopulation 
of the lands in Cilicia and northern Syria recon- 
quered by Byzantium and evacuated by the Muslim 
inhabitants. The geographer Mukaddasi (BGA iii, 
189) states that in his time the Amanus was peopled 
with Armenians. Asoghik tells us that under the 
pontificate of Khatik I (972-92) there were Armenian 
bishops at Antioch and Tarsus. During the course 
of the 11th century the réle of the Armenians in 
these regions (Cappadocia, Commagene, northern 
Syria and even Mesopotamia, e.g., at Edessa) was 
considerable; numerous Armenian officers acted as 
governors of towns for Byzantium and, profiting 
from the troubles caused by the first Saldjikid 
invasions, founded Armenian principalities (see 
Arman). During the same period Armenians were to 
be found with the Fatimids of Egypt. Following the 
Armenian Badr al-Djamali [g.v.] who, after being a 
slave, had become commander of the Egyptian 
troops in Syria and then rose to the rank of wazir at 
Cairo (1073/94), there entered into Egypt, first, the 
Armenians with whom he had already surrounded 
himself, and later all those whom he summoned 
there and who took service in the army and even 
in the administration. These Armenians furnished 
to the Fatimid Caliphate a number of wazirs, of 
whom one, Bahram [4.0.1 remained a Christian. The 
introduction into Egypt of an important Armenian 
population led to the creation of numerous Armenian 
monasteries and churches and also of an Armenian 
catholicosate. The Armenians were regarded with 
favour by some of the Fatimid Caliphs. See on this 
subject M. Canard, Un vtzir chrétien a Vépoque 
jatimite, in AIEO, Algiers, xii (1954) and Notes sur 
les Arméniens en Egypte ἃ Uépoque fatimite. ibid., 
xiii (1955). Cf. J. Laurent, Byzance et les Turcs Seld- 
joucides dans VAsie Occidentale jusqu’en 1081, in 
Annales del’ Est, 28th year, fasc. 2, Paris, 1914 (1919). 

(M. CANARD). 


II(b). The Armenians under the Turks and the 
Mongols. 


While these last events were taking place, the 
Turkomans, before long led by the Saldjikid dynasty, 
were conquering Muslim Iran as for as the Armeno- 
Byzantine borders. Although this thrust was 
probably not, as is sometimes alleged, the cause of 
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the first losses of Armenian territory to Byzantium 
(JA., 1954, 275-9 and 1956, 129-34) it never- 
theless constituted a tragic threat to the Armenians 
in the middle of the 5th/r1th century. After a 
period of Turkom4n ravages, the battle of Manaz- 
gird (1071) [see MALAZGERD] marked the end of 
Byzantine supremacy, and the Turkomans settled 
in Armenia, Cappadocia and throughout most of 
Asia Minor. The Armenian territories on the borders 
of Adharbaydjan were incorporated in the Saldjakid 
empire, while those in the centre and west took shape 
as different principalities: that of Akhlat [g¢.v.], 
founded by a Saldjukid officer and vassal, Sukm4n 
al-Kutbi, who assumed the ambitious title of Shah-1 
Arman; that of Ani [¢.v.], assigned by the Saldjikids 
to a branch of the former Kurdish dynasty of Arran, 
the Shaddadids (V. Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian 
History, 1953, 79-106); and finally the autonomous 
Turkom4n states of the Saltukids at Erzerum and 
the Mangudjakids at Erzindjan, while the Danish- 
Mandids of Cappadocia and the Saldjikids of 
Anatolia and the Taurus contended for possession of 
Malatya, and Diyar Bakr was eventually absorbed 
by the Artukids. The position changed at the 
beginning of the 7th/13th century, when the greater 
part of Diyar Bakr and the principality of Akhlat 
were annexed by the Ayyibids of Egypt and Syria; 
later, following the temporary invasion of Armenia 
and Asia Minor by the Kh*4rizmians, the principa- 
lities of Erzindjan and Erzerum, together with that 
of Akhlat, were incorporated, as the Danishmandid 
territories had been earlier, in the united and powerful 
Saldjikid state of Asia Minor. In the regions of 
Arran and Ani however, the Armenians again became, 
if not independent, at least subjects of a Christian 
state (but of a different Church), as a result of 
Georgian expansion at the expense of the Atabeks of 
Adharbaydjan and the Shaddadids, 

Although some Armenians had made agreements 
with the invaders, and most in any case had tried to 
come to terms with them, the devastation caused in 
the early stages had accentuated and increased the 
emigration which had been set in motion by 
Byzantine policy, and which now took the direction 
of the Taurus Mountains and the Cilician plain. For 
a time, after Manazgird, all the territories from the 
Cilician Taurus to Malatya, including Edessa and 
Antioch, were reunited under the control of a former 
Armeno-Byzantine general, Philaretes, whose descen- 
dants still maintained their position in the Taurus 
at Edessa and Malatya, under Turkish suzerainty, at 
the time of the arrival of the Crusaders. The 
Armenian populations of the Syro-Euphrates borders 
were then incorporated in the free states of Antioch 
and Edessa, but, in Cilicia, a national dynasty, that 
of the Rupenians, gradually achieved freedom; its 
rise, sanctioned in 1198 by the recognition of the 
royal title of Leo the Great, attracted so many 
Armenians that the area could with justice be 
referred to as a ‘‘Little Armenia’. We are not 
required here to follow its history, but only to draw 
attention to the fact that the struggle against his 
neighbours and hostile factions impelled Prince 
Mleh temporarily (from 1170 to 1174) to become a 
Muslim in order to obtain the protection of Nur 
al-Din [g.v.], and that for a longer period, in the 
7th/13th century, under the new Hethumian dynasty, 
the kingdom had to wage hard battles against the 
Sakijjikids of Asia Minor, to whom they were obliged 
at intervals to pay a vague allegiance (cf. a treatise 
by P. Bedoukian in course of publication for the 
Amer. Numismatic Society). 


Nevertheless, once the initial devastation was 
over, and stable states had been organised, the lot 
of the Armenians under Muslim domination was no 
worse than it had been under earlier Muslim régimes. 
Quite apart from Malikshah, whose generosity the 
Armenian historians are unanimous in praising, it 
is difficult to see major difficulties occurring in the 
principalities of Asia Minor, where there remained an 
ecclesiastical organisation, monasteries, some cultural 
activity (cf. for example 8. Der Nersessian, Armenia 
and the Byzantine Empire, Harvard 1947, 133), 
and large Armenian towns, such as Erzindjan and 
Erzerum, The only dramatic events which occurred 
were due to special causes. There was first of all, 
about 1180, the massacre of the Armenians of 
Djabal Sassiin, as a result of the disorders among 
the almost autonomous Turkomdns and Kurds of 
that region, and especially, the massacre of part of 
the Christian population of Edessa, at the time of the 
recapture of the city from the Franks by Zangi in 
1144 and Nir al-Din in 1146. 

Fundamentally, in fact, it was not for religious but 
political reasons that the Armenians at different 
times suffered at the hands of their Muslim masters. 
Despite some friction, the Armenians of the west 
generally acted as ‘‘accomplices” of the Franks. 
This was the reason, moreover, for the frequent 
disputes in the Armenian Church, especially between 
the Armenians of the Muslim States of Great 
Armenia, who were primarily concerned not to incur 
the ill-will of their masters, and those of Cilicia, who 
were drawn more towards the Latin world; and it 
was similarly the attitude of the Armenians to the 
Mongol invasion which determined the reactions of 
the Muslim powers towards them. 

The establishment of the Mongol empire heralded 
profound changes in the conditions of life in the 
different religious communities of the Near East. In 
the Muslim states conquered by them, the Mongols 
usually relied on the support of the religious mino- 
rities, Christians in particular. Favourably impressed 
by the news received from his eastern co-religionists, 
Hethum I acted as the precursor of the Mongols on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, against the Muslims. 
of Syria and Asia Minor. But this action of the Ar- 
menians in itself provoked the wrath of the Muslims, 
with the result that, when the Mamliks of Egypt took 
the offensive against the Mongols, the Cilician 
kingdom was one of their principal targets. The 
break-up of the Mongol empire in the 8th/14th 
century left the Armenians defenceless, and the 
capital of the Cilician kingdom, Sis, succumbed in 
1375. The seat of the Katholikos was moved back to 
Etchmiadzin, near the Araxes, in the gth/r5th 
century. 

In Great Armenia, however, the situation was not 
favourable for long. About 1300, the Mongols 
became Muslims, and, although their toleration was. 
not affected, all the same there was no longer any 
question of special protection. Moreover, Mongol rule 
had increased in Armenia the size of the nomad 
element, primarily Turkoman, which inflicted great 
injury on the peasants, for the most part Armenians. 
Later Great Armenia, in common with all its neigh- 
bours, experienced the savage assault of Timur, and 
the establishment in the 9th/15th century of a stable 
and well-organised principality under the Turkoman 
dynasty of the Ak-Koyunlu [¢.v.] was not sufficient 
to restore the former strength of the Armenian 
community; again many Armenians emigrated, this 
time mainly to the regions north of the Black Sea. 
The wars between the Ottomans and the Safawids 
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were still to be fought on Armenian soil, and part of 
the Armenians of Adharbaydjan were later deported 
as a military security measure to Isfahan and 
elsewhere. Semi-autonomous seigniories survived, 
with varying fortunes, in the mountains of Karabagh, 
to the north of Adharbaydjan, but came to an end 
in the 18th century. 

Bibliography: (in addition to the general 
works): the general sources, in all languages, for 
the history of the Near East from the 11th to the 
15th century will not be enumerated here; a study 
of these will be found, with regard to the period 
of the Crusades, in Syrie du Nord mentioned below, 
I-100; special attention will be drawn here to the 
not inconsiderable number of 12th and 13th 
century Armenian historians, especially Matthew 
of Edessa and the anonymous “Royal Historian” 
used in the works of Alishan mentioned below (an 
edition of the text has been prepared by Skinner), 
and to the historians of Great Armenia at the time 
of the Mongol conquest; in connexion with the 
latter, the History of the Nations of the Archers, for 
long attributed to Malachi the Monk, has been 
restored by its editor-translators R. P. Blake and 
R. N. Frye (Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 
xii, 1949) to its real author Gregory of Akanc). 
For the last two centuries of the Middle Ages, only 
one noteworthy Armenian chronicle exists, that of 
Thomas of Medzoph, part of which has been made 
accessible in French by F. Néve, Exposé des 
guerres de Tamerlan etc., Brussels 1860; for the 
Safawid period, Arakel of Tabriz, trans. by M. F. 
Brosset, Collection d@’Auteurs arméniens, i. 

Modern works: J. Laurent, Bysance εἰ les Turcs 
Seldjoucides, 1920; Cl. Cahen, La premidre péné- 
tration turque en Anatolie, Byzantion 1948; idem, 
La Syrie du Nord ἃ lV’époque des Crotsades, 1940; 
the histories of the Crusades of de Grousset, 
Runciman, and the syndicated History of the 
Crusades of Philadelphia; L. Alishan, Sissouan, 
French trans., Venice 1899; the Introduction by 
Dulaurier to Recuetl des Historiens des Croisades, 
Historiens arméniens i. Among other special 
studies of recent date, O. Turan, Les Seldjoucides 
et leurs sujets non-musulmans, in Studia Islamica, 
i, 1953. (CL. CAHEN) 


II(c) Ottoman Armenia. 


The Ottomans conquered western Armenia in the 
last decade of the 14th century, under Bayezid I, 
and eastern Armenia in the following two centuries 
under Mehemmed II and Selim I. They eventually 
became masters of the whole of Armenia, Great and 
Little (separated grosso modo by the upper reaches 
of the Euphrates), except the Khanate of Erivan 
{or rather Erevan), in Persian and Turkish Revan, 
a region containing the patriarchal seat of E¢miadzin 
(in Turkish Ué Kilise) and relics of the ancient 
capitals of the Kings of Armenia. This region, 
situated in Transcaucasia on the middle Araxes, for 
long disputed by Turks and Persians, was ceded by 
the treaty of Tiirkmen-Cay (1 February 1828) to the 
Russians, who have since created from it the Soviet 
Federal Republic of Armenia. In the south of this 
region is situated Mt. Ararat (in Turkish Aghri Dagh, 
in Armenian Masis), on which western expeditions 
periodically seek and claim to discover the wreckage 
of Noah’s Ark. It is the point where the Turkish, 
Persian and Russian frontiers meet. 

The province of Kars on the other hand, ceded to 
the Russians in 1878, was recovered by Turkey in 
1918. 


Ottoman administrative terminology—especially 
with respect to the programmes of reforms prom- 
ised to the European Powers—adopted the term 
wilaydt-+ sitte’“‘the six provinces (scil., populated 
by Armenians)’’: viz., Van, Bitlis (alternating with 
Mush), Erzerum, Harput, Sivas and Diyarbekir. No 
account was taken by this convention of the sandjak 
of Marash, forming part of the former wildyet of 
Aleppo, or of the former wildyet of Adana (Cilicia 
or Little Armenia in the strict sense of the term). 

Turkish domination did not result in the assimilat- 
ion of the Armenians, who were preserved by the 
difference of religion. Many Armenians, especially 
among the men and the Catholics, adopted Turkish 
as their second, or even as their first language. 

After the capture of Constantinople an important 
change occurred in the life of the Armenian com- 
munity. Up to 1453 it had at its head three patriarchs 
or katoghikos (katholikos): (1) the patriarch of 
Etémiadzin, restored to this monastery since 1441; 
(2) the patriarch of Sis (now Kozan) in Cilicia, who 
had resided in this town since 1292 and did not 
recognise (1); (3) the patriarch of Aghtamar, (a small 
island in the Lake Van), since 1113. The Armenian 
bishop of Jerusalem also bore the title and ornaments 
of a patriarch. 

After the conquest of Byzantium, Mehemmed II, 
true to his political views, summoned to Istanbul the 
Armenian bishop of Brusa, Joachim, and made him 
a patriarch with the same prerogatives the patriarch 
of the Greek Orthodox Church. In this way the 
Armenian ‘‘nation” (Turkish millet) was formed. A 
council of the clergy and a council of the laity 
assisted the patriarch who was elected from the 
“prelates” superior to the ordinary bishops and 
called markkassa, properly “‘saint priest” (from the 
Syriac markassa; the etymology through the Turko- 
Arabic murakhkhasa must be rejected). The residence 
of the patriarch of Constantinople is in the Kum 
Kapu quarter. 

From then on on a better footing, the Armenians 
succeeded in occupying an important position in 
Turkey, notably as bankers (sarrd/, properly ‘“money- 
changers’). Ubicini (Lettres sur la Turquie, 1854, ii, 
311-14) gives interesting details about the position 
of genuine strength which they had achieved in 
their dealings with the provincial pashas and the 
Ottoman government in general. They were alse 
merchants (often cloth merchants) and active carave 
leaders who maintained connexions between Istanbw, 
Moldavia, Poland (Lemberg, Lwéw), Nuremburg, 
Bruges and Antwerp. As artisans they were archi- 
tects, house-painters, manufacturers of silk stuffs 
and gunpowder, and printers (Armenian printing- 
press at Istanbul in 1679). Like the Jews they were 
exempt from military service until the revolution of 
the Young Turks. 

The most important events in the history of 
Ottoman Armenia are: 

1) The religious schism, which resulted in the 
formation of a (Uniate) Catholic Community and 
internal persecution (Protestant propaganda played 
a less important part); 

2) The revolutionary activity; 

3) The repression and massacres. 

Roman propaganda had been sporadically effective 
in Armenia since the 12th century. It was resumed by 
the oecumenical council of Florence (1438-45) and, in 
1587, by the famous Pope Sixtus Quintus, among 
the Armenians of Syria, but found its greatest driving 
force in Mechitar (born at Sivas in 1675, died Venice 
1749). Converted to Catholicism by the. Jesuits, he 
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succeeded in founding a remarkable order which bore 
his name. The Republic of Venice ceded in 1717 to the 
Mechitarists the small island of Saint-Lazare, near 
Lido, where their monastery was installed in an old 
leper hospital. After the death of Mechitar a schism 
occurred, and a certain number of clergy retired to 
Trieste and then to Vienna (1810). There was also 
a subsidiary branch of the order at Padua which, 
transferred to Paris, continued to exist there for 
twenty years. The Mechitarists possessed rich 
libraries (numerous oriental MSS.), and printing- 
presses; from these they published historical and 
philological works which gave a place to Turkish as 
well as Armenian studies. 

Even during the lifetime of Mechitar the over- 
zealousness of Catholic propaganda, which was 
gaining ground in the richest and most enlightened 
section of the Armenian community, provoked a 
lively reaction among the patriarchs of the Gregorian 
persuasion. The latter were supported by the Ottoman 
government, which regarded with disfavour these 
“Frankish plots’. : 

There were martyrs among the Armenian Catholics 
who’ refused to abjure their faith, as in the case of 
Der Gomidas or Don Cosme and two of his followers 
(1707). He was the grandfather of Cosme Comidas of 
Carbognano, an interpreter at the Spanish embassy 
and author of a Turkish grammar in Italian (Rome, 
1794). The Catholics suffered further presecutions in 
1759, and even during the reign of the reforming 
Sultan Mahmid H, in 1815 and 1828. 

They found allies, on the other hand, in the French 
ambassadors and the Jesuits. Thus the imprudent 
M. de Ferriol secured from the Porte the banishment 
of the patriarch Avedis, who was hostile to the 
Catholics, after which the latter was abducted and 
incarcerated in the Bastille. He died in 1711 at Paris 
in the house of Frangois Pétis de la Croix. The 
Jesuits at the same period secured the closure of the 
Armenian printing-press. 

In 1830 General Guilleminot, who also was a 
French ambassador, secured for the Catholics a 
separate ecclesiastical organisation, and in 1866 
Mer. Hassun, already patriarchal vicar of Constan- 
tinople, assumed the title of Catholic-Armenian 
Patriarch of Cilicia for all the Ottoman empire. 

To what cause are the Armenian revolts to be 
attributed? Certainly not to utilitarian considerat- 
ions. “The Armenians”, wrote the impartial Ubicini 
(op. cit. ii, 347), “Ὅτε of all the nations subject to the 
Porte, the one which has most interests in common 
with the Turks and is the most directly interested in 
preserving them’. See also Victor Bérard, La 
Politique du Sultan (Abdulhamid 11), 1897, 149. In 
the official texts, and when compared with the 
Greeks and Macedonians, the Armenians were 
termed millet-i sddika, ‘‘the loyal nation”. 

The causes of Armenian discontent were as follows: 

1) The vexatious and troublesome behaviour of, 
and the acts of brigandage committed by, the 
Kurdish and Circassian immigrants. 

2) The negligence, exactions and extortions of 
Ottoman officials. 

3) Russian incitement, especially from 
onwards. 

4) A keen love of independence in a generally 
courageous people which prides itself on being one 
of the most ancient known, and which still looks 
back nostalgically to the short periods during which 
it succeeded in maintaining its autonomy. Certain 
districts even succeeded in remaining virtually in- 
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independent; for example the unconquerable moun- 
taineers of Zeytun (now Siileymanli, in the present 
wilayet of Maras), Hacin (now Saimbeyli, in the 
present wilayet of Seyhan) and Sasun (Kabilcoz, in 
the present wildyet of Siirt). 

5) The activities of the revolutionary committees, 
sometimes particularly audacious, as in the case of 
the armed attack in broad daylight by 24 Armenians, 
and the siege of the Ottoman Bank at Galata 
(26 August 1896). The extremist or terrorist revo- 
lutionaries were called Tashnaksutyun. There existed 
a more moderate committee, the Hinéak, formed in 
1867 at Paris by Avedis Nazarbek, an Armenian 
from the Caucasus. 

All these factors served as reason or excuse for a 
violent campaign of repression which took the form 
of mass deportations or massacres. With the con- 
nivance or at the instance of the authorities there 
occurred, among a people who were by nature 
kindly and even chivalrous, a long and contagious 
outburst of religious fanaticism and racial hatred. 
The calvary of the Armenians in Turkey began with 
the Erzerum affair (25 February 1890), went through 
numerous crises, notably in 1895-6 and in 1909 
(Adana), and reached its culmination during the 
First World War, in 1915, during the systematic 
suppression of the Armenians organised by the 
government of the Young Turks. 

Armeno-Turkish war of 1920. — After the collapse 
in 1917 of the Bolshevised Russian front, which in 
Turkey passed to the west of Trebizond and Erzincan, 
it was in the main the Armenian corps formed by the 
government of Transcaucasia which had to contain 
the Turkish counter-thrust. It was defeated and 
driven from Turkish territory (Turkey concluded the 
treaty of Batum with the Armenian Republic on 4 
June 1918). In 1920 Mustafa Kemal Pasha, in order 
to put an end to a state of undeclared war, appcinted 
General Kizim Karabekir Pasha, commanding the 
15th army corps, to the command of the north-east 
front. The troops of the ‘United Armenian Repub- 
lic’ of Tashnakist allegiance, were again defeated, 
and the treaty of Alexandropclis (in Turkish Giimrii, 
now Leninakan} of 2 December 1920 confirmed the 
gains won by the Turks, the most important of which 
was the recovery of Kars. 

Bibliography: As far as is known, no works 
specially devoted to Turkish Armenia exist in any 
western language (the works in Armenian are not 
accessible to me). Such information as exists, often 
bearing the imprint of a strongly partisan bias, is 
to be gleaned here and there in the general works 
on Turkey. The following should be mentioned: 
Amédée Jaubert, Voy. en Arm. et en Perse, 1821; 
Comte de Cholet, Arm., Kurdistan ef Mésopotamie, 
1892; André Mandelstamm, La Soc. des Nations εἰ 
les Puissances devant le probléme armén., 1944; 
Aghasi, Zeitoun depuis les orig. jusqu’d Vins .- 
rection de 1895, translation by Archag Tchobaniah, 
preface by Victor Bérard, 1897.—There #% a 
copious bibliography on the massacres: The 
following only will be mentioned: Le traitement 
des Armén, dans Emp, Olt. (1915-1916), extracts 
from the ‘‘Blue Book” with a preface by Vis- 
count Bryce, 1916; René Pinon, La suppression 
des Armén., 1916, Les massacres @’Arménte; 
témoignages des victimes, preface by G. Clemenceau, 
1896; Khafirat-i Sady-t esbak Kamil pasha, Istanbul 


1329/1911, 2nd ed, 184 ff.; Said pashanin 

Kamil pasha Khatiratina Diewdblari, Istanbul 

1327/1909, 78 ff. (J. Deny) 
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111. Division, Administration, Population, Com- 


merce, Natural Products and Industry. 

Since the size of Armenia, in its territorial de- 
limitation, has varied much in the course of the 
centuries, the regions into which the lands designated 
under this name were divided have not always been 
the same. In ancient times the Armenians (see the 
Geogr. of the Pseudo-Moses Xorenagi, 606) separated 
the land into two unequal sections: Mez-Haik 
(Armenia major) and Pokr-Haik (Armenia minor). 
Great Armenia, i.e., Armenia proper, extended from 
the Euphrates in the west to the neighbourhood of 
the Kur in the east and was divided into 15 provinces; 
Little Armenia ran from the Euphrates to the 
sources of the Halys. The Arabs also were acquainted 
with this twofold division (see, e.g., Yakut, i, 220, 13). 
Yet, in contradistinction to the Armenians, the 
Romans and the Byzantines, they extended the 
name Arminiya to the whole of the land situated 
between the Kur and the Caspian, i.e., to Djurzan 
(Georgia, Iberia), Arran (Albania) and the mount- 
ainous regions of the Caucasus as far as the pass of 
Darband (Bab al-Abw4ab), the reason being that the 
history of this country, especially in the struggle 
against the Muslims, reveals itself as closely linked 
with that of Armenia. By Arminiya al-Kubra, 
“Great Armenia’, the Arabs (see Yakit, ibid.) 
understood particularly the districts which have 
Khilat (Akhlat, (¢.v.]) as their centre, whereas they 
applied the name Arminiya al-Sughra, “Little 


Armenia’, to the region of Tiflis (i.e., to Georgia). 


Ibn Hawkal (ed. De Goeje, 295) was acquainted 
with yet another division of Armenia proper (ex- 
cluding Albania and Iberia) into Inner (Arminiya 
dakhila) and Outer (Arminiya khdridja); to the 
former belonged the districts of Dabil (J)win), 
Nashawa (Nakhtawan) and Kalikala, later Arzan 
al-Raim (Karin) and to the latter the region of Lake 
Van (Berkri, Akhlat, Ardjish, Wastan, etc.). 

Apart from this division there existed also another 
of ancient date which was adopted by the Byzantines 
(partition of Justinian in 536) and which, with the 
changes introduced by Maurice (591), remained in 
force until the Arab invasion. This system (Armenia 
prima, secunda, tertia, quarta) was also taken over 
by the Arabs; but, in the classification of the various 
districts among these four groups, the Arabs deviate 
so markedly from their predecessors that the ex- 
planation of this divergence can only be found by 
supposing a new distribution of districts to have 
occurred after the conquest. The data given by the 
Arab historians and geographers differ, moreover, 
greatly among themselves. Here, in essentials, is a 
table of the Arab division: (1) Armenia I: Arran 
(Albania) with the capital Bardha‘a and the land 
between the Kur and the Caspian (Shirwan); (2) 
Armenia II: Djurzan (Georgia); (3) Armenia IIT: 
comprising central Armenia proper with the districts 
of Dabil (Dwin), Basfurradjan (Vaspurak4n), 
Baghravand, and Nashawa (Nakhtaw4dn); (4) 
Armenia IV: the south-western region with Shimshat 
(Arsamosata), Kalikala, Akhlat and Ardjish. 

Furthermore, when mention is made in the Arab 
authors (al-Sharishl, ii, 156 ff., and Abu ’l-Fida?, 
Takwim, 287 = al-Ya‘kabi, Bulddn, 364, 5, 12) of 
a threefold partition of Armenia reproducing very 
exactly the division that existed before Justinian, it 
transpires, from the enumeration of the districts 
included therein, that this division is obtained only 
by the complete exclusion of Armenia II. 
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See, on the pre-Islamic divisions of Armenia, 
H. Gelzer, Die Genesis der byzantinischen Themen- 
verfassung, Leipzig 1889, 66 and, by the same 
scholar, the edition of George of Cyprus (Lipsiae 
1890), xlvi ff. (ed. E. Honigmann, Brussels 1939, 
with the Synecdemos of Hiéroclés, 49-70); and, for 
the Arab period, Ghazarian in the Zeitschr. fllr 
arm, Philol., ii, 207-8, Thopdschian, L.c., ii, 55 and 
in the Mitteil. des Semin. fiir orient. Sprachen, 1905, 
ii, 137, J. Laurent, L’Arménie entre Byzance δὲ 
Islam, 299 ff., and R. Grousset, Histoire de 
V Arménie, 239. 


Administration, 


In regard to the internal situation in Armenia 
during the Arab period (see especially Ghazarian, 
loc. cit. ii, 193-206; Thopdschian, Joc. cit., ii, 123-7; 
Laurent, op. cit., passim) this land did not always 
constitute a separate province, but was frequently 
united with Adharbaydjin or with the Djazira under 
a single government. The governor (“ὥρη or wali), 
usually appointed by the Caliph himself, resided to 
the south of Erivan, near the Araxes, at Dwin, 
which had already been, before the Muslim conquest, 
the seat of a Persian marzban. The principal task 
of the governor consisted in protecting the country 
against its external and internal enemies; he had at 
his disposal for this purpose an army which was 
garrisoned, not in Armenia itself, but in Adhar- 
baydjan (Maragha and Ardabil were the general 
headquarters). The governor had above all to see 
to the punctual payment of taxes. For the rest, the 
Arabs did not concern themselves with the internal 
administration; this was left to a number of local 
lords (Arm. iskkhdn, and nakhavar, Greek agchon, 
Ar., batrtk, patrikios) who, after the Arab invasion, 
retained all their possessions and enjoyed within 
their domains a certain independence. Each of these 
lords, from ‘Abbasid times onward, was also obliged, 
in case of war, to furnish a contingent of troops 
without receiving any indemnity. 

Armenia was, among the provinces of the empire 
of the Caliphs, a land taxed only moderately, In 
place of the various kinds of taxes (djizya, kharddj, 
etc.: capitation tax, land tax, etc.) the system of 
mukata‘a was applied from the beginning of the 
gth century, i.e., the Armenian princes had to pay 
a fixed sum. The list of contributions given by Ibn 
Khaldin, which relates to the period of greatest 
Prosperity for the Caliphate, notes for Armenia 
(taken in the broad sense of the Arabs) the sum of 
13 million dirhems, i.e., more than 151/, million gold 
francs, as the revenue of the years 158-70/775-86; in 
addition to this there were also the revenues in kind 
(carpets, mules, etc.). Kudima gives as the average 
figure for taxes during the years 204-37/819-52 no 
more than 9 million dirhems only. The treaties, in 
Tespect to taxation, were scrupulously observed by 
the Umayyads and the ‘Abb4sids and were violated 
only by Yisuf Ὁ. Abi’l-Sadj. See, in regard to financial 
matters, A. von Kremer, Kulturgesch. des Orients, i, 
343, 358, 368, 377; Ghazarian, op. ctt., 203 ff.; 
Thopdschian, of. cit. (1904), ii, 132 ff. The Arab 
monetary system was also introduced into Armenia; 
under the Umayyads, coins were already being 
struck there (see Thopdschian, ii, 127 ff.). 

According to Yakdt (i, 222, 12) there were in 
Armenia not less than 18,000 localities great and 
small, of which 1,000 were situated on the Araxes 
alone (according to Ibn al-Fakih). In Arab mediaeval 
times the most important towns of Armenia proper 
were: Dabil (Dwin) which, as the residence of the 
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Muslim government, filled the réle of a capital 
throughout the period of the Caliphs — while it had 
a large population at this time, it became, in the 
modern period, nothing more than an insignificant 
village; in addition, Kalikala, later called Arzan al- 
Rim (Erzerim), Arzindjan (Erzindjan), Malazdjird 
(Manazkert, Mantzikert), Badlis (Bitlis), Akhlat 
(Khilat), Ardjish, Nashawa (arm. Nakhtawan), Ani 
and Kars (see the separate articles). 

The native Armenians formed, in the time of the 
Caliphs, the main part of the population; but there 
were strong Arab colonies at Dabil, Kalikala, and 
likewise at Bardha‘a in Arran and Tiflis in Djurz4n, 
which were the chief bases of Arab power. Outside 
these great towns there existed also more extensive 
settlements of Arab tribes, notably to the south- 
west in the region of Alznik (Arzan in the Arzanene) ; 
the oid district of Badjunays (Arm. Apahunik) with 
its capital Malazdjird was controlled by a branch of 
the famous tribe, the Kays, who also held a number 
of places on the northern shore of Lake Van. The 
growth of the Bagratid dominion was “‘like a thorn 
in the flesh” to these Muslim colonies, since it 
hindered the consolidation and extension of their 
own power (see especially, on these colonies, 
Thopdschian, of. cit., 1904, ii, 115 ff.; Markwart, 
Stidarmenien, 501 ff.; and, on their situation in the 
loth century, M. Canard, Hist. de la dynastie des 
Hamdanides, 471-87). 

After the Russo-Persian and Russo-Turkish wars 
of the rg9th century, Turkey, Russia and Persia 
shared possession of the Armenian territory and, 
until the war of 1914-18, there existed a Persian, 
a Russian and a Turkish Armenia. 

(1) Persian Armenia: the smallest of the three 
sections, with an area of about 15,000sq. km.; it 
embraces only a few districts and forms, as it were, 
an appendix to Russian Armenia; politically, it is 
joined to the province of Adharbaydjin. To the 
west it touches the Turkish wildyet of Van, while 
to the north, facing Russia, the Araxes serves as the 
frontier over a distance of about 175 km. from the 
eastern foot of Ararat as far as Urdabadh (Ordibadh). 
The chief town is Khoy. In addition, Maku, Cors and 
Marand should be mentioned. In general Persian 
Armenia corresponds to the eastern part of the old 
Armenian province of Vaspurakan (Ar. Basfurradjan). 
There exists, moreover, an Armenian population at 
Isfahan, resulting from the deportation of the 
inhabitants of Djulfa (q¢.v.] by Shah ‘Abbas I in 1605. 

(2) Russian Armenia: before the war of 1914-18 
it formed the southern and south-western part of 
the province of Transcaucasia and covered an area 
of about 103,000sq.km. It embraced the regions 
bordering on Persia and Turkey and, in particular, 
the whole of the governments of Erivan (27,777 sq. 
km.), Kars (18,749 sq.km.) and Batam (6,976 sq.km.). 
The governments of Elizavetpol and Tiflis were 
Armenian only in their southern and western parts, 
and that of Kutais only on the right bank of the 
river Rion. The most notable towns of Russian 
Armenia were: Batim, important strategically and 
commercially, and capital of the government of the 
same name; in the government of Tiflis, the two 
strongholds of Akhal¢ikh {q.v.] and Akhalkhalaki; in 
the government of Kars, the very strong fortress of 
the same name, important also as a commercial 
centre, and the old town of Ardah4n set high on its 
hill, a citadel of the first order; in the government 
of Erivan, which once belonged in great part to 
Persia, Erivan itself, and 18 km. to the west the 
famous monastery of Etmiadzin, the religious 
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centre of the Armenians, Nakhtéawa4n (Nashaw4, 
(q.v.]) which, like Erivan, has played a pre-eminent 
réle in Armenian history, and Alexandropol (the 
ancient Gumri), an important frontier fortress until 
1878 and thereafter a town given over to the silk 
industry; in the government of Elizavetpol, Eli- 
zavetpol (the ancient Gandja, (q.v.]), Shisha situated 
in the region of Kara-Bagh and formerly the capital 
of a separate khanate, and the frontier town of 
Ordibadh (Urd4badh) on the Araxes. 

(3) Turkish Armenia: the greater part of the 
Armenian territory, far superior in size to the Russian 
and Persian sections taken together, had been for 
500 years in the hands of the Turks and included the 
wildyets of Bitlis, Erzeram, Ma‘miret al-‘Aziz (now 
Elazig, i.e, Kharpit), Van and, although only in 
part, Diyarbekir, with a total area of about 186,500 
sq.km. The most important towns were Sivas, 
Erzertim, Van, Erzindjan, Bitlis, Kharpit, Mash and 
Bayazid (qq.v.]. 

Save in Persian Armenia, the war of 1914 brought 
about important changes in this situation. In 1917, 
after the retreat of the Russian troops from the 
Caucasian front, the regime which was then created 
in Armenia and itself formed part of the provisional 
government of Transcaucasia (Georgia, Armenia and 
Azerbaidjan), undertook the task of defending the 
front against the Turks, but could not prevent the 
latter from regaining Erzindjan and Erzerim 
(February-March 1918), and then Kars (25 April) 
after the peace of Brest-Litovsk which granted to 
the Turks possession of Turkish Armenia, together 
with Kars and Ardahan, previously in Russian 
hands since 1878. After the dissolution of the Trans- 
caucasian government and the formation of an 
independent Armenian republic (28 May 1918), the 
republic itself was reduced, by the treaty of Batim 
(4 June 1918) to Erivin and the region of Lake 
Sevan, the Turks and the Azerbaidjanis sharing 
between themselves the remainder of Russian 
Armenia. There now ensued the collapse of the 
Turks on other fronts and the armistice of Mudros 
(30 October 1918). At the beginning of 1919 Armenian 
forces reoccupied Alexandropol (Leninakan) and 
Kars and came into conflict with Georgia over the 
region of Akhalkhalaki and with Azerbaidjan over 
the Kara-Bagh. The Armenian Republic, recognised 
de facto in January 1920 by the Allies, received 
de jure recognition by the treaty of Sévres (10 August 
1920). Nevertheless, the arbitration of President 
Wilson, which gave to this republic the regions of 
Trebizond, Erzindjan, Mish, Bitlis and Van, 
remained a dead letter, the Turkish government of 
Mustafa Kemal having resumed the war, while the 
Soviet government, on its part, reconquered the 
Caucasus. After the Turks had entered Kars and 
then Alexandropol, the Armenian Republic was 
compelled, on 2 December 1920, to accept the 
Turkish peace conditions. Turkey retained Kars and 
Ardahin, annexed the region of [gdir to the south- 
west of Erivin and demanded that the district of 
Nakhtaw4n (Nakhitchevan) be transformed into an 
autonomous Tatar state. On the same day, the 
Armenian Republic, within which there had been 
formed, some time earlier, a pro-Soviet revolutionary 
committee, changed itself into the Soviet Socialist 
Republic of Armenia. The Russo-Turkish treaties of 
1921 ratified the cession of Karg and Ardahan, but 
Turkey abandoned Batim to Georgia. 

The Soviet Socialist Republic of Armenia embraces 
the territories of Erivan and Lake Sevan, but the 
Kara-Bagh and Nakhitchevan are attached to the 
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Soviet Socialist Republic of Azerbaidjan under the 
designation of autonomous Region of Nagorny 
Karabakh (mountainous Kara-Bagh) and auto- 
nomous Soviet Socialist Republic of Nakhitchevan, 
while the districts, formerly included in Russian 
Armenia, of Akhalkhalaki, Akhaléikh (Akhaltzike) 
and Batim, this latter in the form of the autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republic of Adjarie, are part of the 
Soviet Socialist Republic of Georgia. The principal 
towns in the Republic of Armenia are Erivan, 
Leninakan (formerly Alexandropol), Kirovakan (the 
old Elizavetpol) and Alaverdy. 

The former Turkish Armenia, which can no longer 
bear this name, since it is now empty of Armenians 
as, a result of the deportations and massacres of 
1915-18, has been increased by the addition of Kars, 
Ardahan and Igdir. 


Population. 


Owing to the invasion of Turkish and Turcoman 
tribes on the one hand and, on the other, to the 
advance of the Kurds (in the south) the composition 
of the population had undergone, ever since the 
second half of the mediaeval period, a trans- 
formation so profound that the Armenians properly 
so called constituted, over the whole extent of 
their ancient homeland, no more than a quarter of 
the total inhabitants. According to the statistics of 
L. Selenoy and N. Seidlitz (Petermann’s Georg. Mitt., 
1896, iff.), out of the 3,470,000 people to be found 
in the provinces of Transcaucasia enumerated above 
897,000 (27%) were Armenians; in the purely 
Armenian districts, out of 2,000,000 inhabitants, the 
Armenians numbered 760,000 (more than a third). 
The government of Erivan, however, had a popu- 
lation of which 56% was Armenian. In the whole 
of Transcaucasia the towns were more strongly 
peopled by Armenians than the countryside (notably 
Tiflis: 48%); but, in regard to the total number of 
inhabitants (4,782,000), the Armenians (960,000) 
constitued only 20% of the population. 

The five wildyets of Turkish Armenia had 2,642,000 
inhabitants, of whom 1,828,000 were Muslims, 
633,000 were Armenians, and 179,000 were Greeks; 
in the sandjak of Mish, however, and also in that 
of Van the Armenians possessed the numerical 
superiority (almost twofold). 

The total population of Russian and Turkish 
Armenia, according to the estimates given above, 
amounted to about 4,642,000, of whom 1,400,000 
were Armenians. In Russian Armenia the Caucasian 
peoples were more numerous, while in Turkish 
Armenia it was the Kurds, Turks and other racial 
elements (Greeks, Jews, Gypsies, Circassians, 
Nestorian Christians to the south-east of Lake Van, 
nomad Tatar tribes) who had the majority. 

In Persian Armenia there were, in 1891, 42,000 
Armenians, only half of them to be found in 
Adharbaydjan (see above concerning Isfahdn). 

Such was the estimate of the Armenian population 
given by Streck, for a period anterior to 1914, in 
the first edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam. He 
noted that as a result of massacres and of emigration 
the number of Armenians on Turkish soil was con- 
stantly diminishing. The settlement of Armenians 
in foreign lands and their dissemination throughout 
the world had continued, although in varying degree 
{see above for. the emigration into Byzantine territory, 
and then into Syria and Egypt). Cf. on this subject 
Ritter, Erdkunde, x, 594-611; R. Wagner, Reise 
nach dem Ararat, 239-50. The total number of 
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Armenians living in the Old World amounted to 
between 2 and 2!/, millions. : 

According to the figures given by Pasdermadjian 
Histoire de VArménie, Paris 1949, 444, the total 
number of Armenians in the world in 1914 was 
approximately 4,100,000, of whom 2,100,000 lived 
in the Ottoman empire, 1,700,000 in the Russian 
empire, 100,000 in Persia and 200,000 in the rest of 
the world. In Russian Armenia proper they num- 
bered 1,300,000 (including Kars, Nakhitchevan, the 
Kara-Bagh and Akhalkhalaki) and, in Turkish. 
Armenia (with Cilicia), 1,400,000. They represented 
in Russian Armenia the majority of the population, 
1,300,000 out of 2,100,000. 

Here, on the other hand, are the figures of the 
Armenian population in the world and in the Soviet 
Union for 1926 and 1939, according to W. Leimbach, 
Die Sowjetunion, Natur, Volk und Wirtschaft, Stutt- 
gart 1950. In 1926 the total number of Armenians 
in the world amounted to 2,225,000 (the difference 
from the figure given for 1914 being explained to a 
certain degree by the losses due to the war, to: the 
massacres and to the sufferings endured during the 
deportations); of these, two thirds were in the 
Soviet Union, while one third remained in the Near 
East (130,000 in Syria, 100,000 in Persia, approxi- 
mately 100,000 in Turkey, Palestine, Egypt ‘and 
Greece, with a further 100,000 in America). The 
Soviet Union held 1,568,000 Armenians, of whom 
1,340,000 were in Transcaucasia and 162,000 in 
Ciscaucasia. Of those to be found in Transcaucasia 
744,000 lived in the Soviet Socialist Republic of 
Armenia (29,900 sq.km.) and constituted there 85% 
of the total inhabitants (831,290), i.e., the half of 
the Armenian population of the Soviet Union and 
one third of the entire Armenian population in the 
world. 311,000 dwelt in Georgia, 112,000 inthe 
autonomous Region of Nagorny Karabakh (89% of 
the total population there) and 173,000 in the rest 
of the Republic of Azerbaidjan. 

According to the census of 1939 the Armenians 
of the Soviet Union numbered 2,152,000; in the 
Republic of Armenia they were 1,100,000 out of a 
total population of 1,281,599; they constituted 90% 
of the total population in the autonomous Region of 
Nagorny Karabakh, but, in the remainder of the 
Republic of Azerbaidjan, only 10% of the total 
population. In Georgia they numbered 450,000. The 
Armenian population of the Soviet Union, taken as 
a whole, had increased by 37% between 1926 and 
1939. 

In Syria and the Lebanon there were in 1914 
about 5,000 Armenians; in 1939 they numbered 
approximately 80,000 in the Lebanon, and more 
than 100,000 in Syria. In 1939, after the reunion of 
the sandjak of Alexandretta with Turkey, 25,000 
Armenians left the country. When, in 1945, the Soviet 
government issued its appeal to the Armenians, 
inviting them to return to Soviet Armenia, this 
invitation concerned, in Syria, about 200,000 
Armenians who lived especially at Aleppo and 
Beirut (Aleppo: 100,000 out of a total of 260,090; 
Beirut: 50,000 out of 160,000). Jn Persia, between 
1926 and 1939, the Armenian population had risen 
from 50,000 to 150,000; approximately 93,000 
expressed the wish to emigrate to Soviet Armenia and 
the Armenians of Persia formed a great part of the 
60,000 to 100,000 Armenians who, from Syria, the 
Lebanon, Persia and Egypt, went to Soviet Armenia 
after this appeal. Of the 27,000 Armenians who 
dwelt in Greece, 18,000 emigrated to Soviet Armenia 
in the period down to 1947. 
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In 1945 (see H. Field, Contribution to the anthro- | throughout the whole of Armenia, Adharbaydjan, 


pology of the Caucasus, Cambridge, Mass. 1953, 5) 
the population of Soviet Armenia amounted to 
1,300,000, with a figure of 200,000 for the capital, 
Erivan. Today (see P. Rondot, Les Chrétiens d’ Orient, 
Paris 1955, 191 and 196) the Republic of Armenia 
approaches a total of 1,500,000 inhabitants and 
there are almost as many Armenians in the rest of 
the Soviet Union. Erivan numbers 300,000 inhabi- 
tants and has formulated plans for 450,000. 400,000 
to 500,000 Armenians are to be found in the Near 
East, 100,000 in the countries where ‘popular 
democracy’ prevails, 200,000 to 300,000 in North 
America, 20,000 in France and important nuclei in 
South America, India, Palestine and Greece. 

The Armenian question had been given a definite 
form. Various Armenian groups in Brazil, the United 
States, etc. have presented to the U.N.O. demands 
which seek to bring about the restoration to the 
Armenians of the former Turkish Armenia with the 
frontiers fixed by President Wilson and the Armenian 
question continues to be an obstacle to the improve- 
ment of relations between the Soviet Union and 
Turkey. 


Commerce. 


As a land of transit between the Pontus and 
Mesopotamia and as a frontier territory between 
Byzantium and the Muslim empire, Armenia played 
an important economic réle in the mediaeval period. 
The numerous merchants and the caravans that 
crossed it contributed to the development of a 
native industry which was favoured, like the flow of 
commerce, by the richness of the country in natural 
products. The commercial importance of Armenia 
arose also from the existence of numerous transit 
routes which cut across the land and of which the 
Arab geographers have described the most important. 
The Arabs attached to the support which these 
routes furnished to their military interests a greater 
weight than to their commercial usefulness. For this 
reason they linked together the principal routes at 
Dabil, the bulwark of the Arab domination. The 
maintenance and security of the routes was a duty 
which fell to the Muslim governor. Even today 
Erzerim, a point of junction for all the great routes, 
is a place of high strategic importance and, as it 
were, the key to Asia Minor. 

Armenia communicated with Byzantium through 
Trebizond (Tarabazanda), the main entrepét for 
Byzantine merchandise (above all, precious materials). 
The great fairs held there several times a year were 
visited by merchants from the entire Muslim world; 
the traffic ran ordinarily from Trebizond to Dabil 
and Kalikala (Erzerim), In Persia, Rayy was the 
most important market for the Armenian merchants 
(see Ibn al-Fakih, ed. De Goeje, 270); they were also 
in direct business relations with Baghdad (see al- 
Ya‘kibi, Buldan, 237). 


Natural Products and Industry. 


Armenia was considered to be one of the most 
fertile provinces of the Caliphate. It produced so 
great a yield of cereals that some of it was exported 
abroad, e.g., to Baghdad (see al-Tabari, iii, 272, 275). 
The lakes and rivers, which were full of fish, also 
favoured the export trade; Lake Van provided 
enormous quantities of a certain kind of herring 
(Ar. firrtkh) which, from mediaeval times, was sent 
out in salted form even to the Indies (according to 
al-Kazwini, ed. Wiistenfeld, ii, 352). This salted fish is 
encountered even today as a food much sought after 


the Caucasus and Asia Minor. 

Armenia is rich, above all, in minerals; copper, 
silver, lead, iron, arsenic, alum, mercury and sulphur 
are especially to be found there; gold, too, is not 
lacking. Very little is known concerning the exploi- 
tation of these products by the Arabs; the only Arab 
author who has furnished us with information on the 
natural products of Armenia is Ibn al-Fakih. 
According to the Armenian writer Leontius, silver 
mines were discovered at the close of the 8th century 
A.D.; these mines correspond no doubt to the silver 
(and lead) mines which are exploited at Giimiish- 
Khane (now Giimiishane) = House of Silver, half- 
way between Trebizond and Erzeriim (see, on this 
subject, Ritter, Erdkunde, x, 272 and Wagner, Reise 
nach Persten, i, 172 ff. and cf. also the article 
GOMUsH-KHANE). There were important mines, too, 
at Bayburt and Arghana [qq.v.]. The great and 
ancient copper mine of Kedabeg with its offshoot at 
Kalakent (between Elizavetpol-Gandja and _ the 
lake of Gékéay) had been much developed before 
1914 (see Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien einst und 
jetzt, i, 122 ff.). Today there are important copper 
foundries at Alaverdy, Zangezur and Erivan. It was, 
however, the salt mines which, in the past, were the 
richest in Armenia, their products being exported to 
Syria and Egypt. The salt beds mentioned by the 
mediaeval authors were probably to the north-east 
of Lake Van; there was also an extensive salt- 
bearing deposit at Kulp to the south of the Upper 
Araxes and east of Keghizman (see Ritter, op. ct#t., 
x, 270 ff. and Radde, Vier Vortrage tiber den Kaukasus, 
47). Erivan today is an industrial town with work- 
shops for the building of machinery and factories for 
preserves, tobacco, synthetic rubber, etc. 

The industries for which Armenia was most 
renowned during the mediaeval period were weaving, 
dyeing and embroidery. Dabil was the centre of this 
industrial activity; magnificent woollen cloths were 
made there, carpets and heavy materials of silk 
decorated with flowers and multi-coloured (Ar. 
buzyitn) which were also sold abroad. The Rirmiz, a 
kind of purple-bearing worm, was used for dyeing. 
Armenian carpets were long considered to be of the 
finest workmanship. Ardashat (Artaxata), some 
kilometres from Dabil, was so famous for its dye- 
works that al-Baladhuri calls it “the town of the 
kermes” (karyat al-kirmiz) (ed. De Goeje, 200; cf. 
Zeitschr. fiir arm. Philol., ii, 67 and 217). See in 
particular, on the commerce and industry of 
Armenia in the mediaeval period, Thopdschian in 
the Mitt. des Sem. fiir orient. Sprache, 1904, ii, 
142-53. On the carpets, see Armeniag Sakisian, Les 
tapis ἃ dragons et leur origine arménienne, in Syria, 
ix (1928) and, by the same author, Les tapts arméniens, 
in Revue des Et. arm., if2 (1920). On Armenian 
textiles in general, see R. B. Serjeant, Material for 
@ History of Islamic Textiles up to the Mongol Con- 
quest, in Ars Islamica, x (1943), 91 ff. 
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Géogr. univ. by Vidal de La Blache and Gallois 
(1929). 

(2) History and Historical Geography: Camtean, 
Hist. de VArménie depuis Vorigine du monde 
jusqu’a Vannée 1784 (in Armenian, Venice, 1784-6; 
English ed. (Chamich) by I. Ardal, Calcutta 1827); 
Saint-Martin, Mémoitr. hist. ct géogr. sur l’ Arménie, 
Paris 1818; Issaverdenz, Hist. de lV Arménie, 
Venice 1887.—On the most ancient period of 
Armenian history, see C. F. Lehmann, Materialien 
sur Glteren Geschichte Armeniens und Mesopota- 
miens, Berlin 1907; M. Streck, in ZDMG, lxii, 
755-74 and, by the same author, Das Gebiet der 
heutigen Landschaft Armenien, Kurdistan und 
Westpersten nach den babyl.-assyr. Keilinschriften, 
in ZA, xiii, xiv, xv; H. Berberian, Découvertes 
archéologiques en Arménie de 1924 ἃ 1927, in the 
Rev. des Et. arm., vii (1927); K. von Hahn, Verkehr 
und Handel im Alten Kaukasus, in Peterm. Miit., 
lxix, 1923. See also Fr. Hommel, Grundriss der 
Geogr. des alt. Orients, Munich 1904, 37-40; 
L, Alishan, Hayastan ... (L’Arménie avant qu'elle 
fut l’ Arménte), Venice 1904; H. Kiepert, Lehrbuch 
der alt, Géogr., Berlin 1878, 73-83, 94-5; Pauly- 
Wissowa, Realencycl. der klass. Altertumwiss., ii, 
1181-2; H. Kiepert, Uber die dlteste Landes- und 
Volksgesch. von Armenten, in Monatsschr. der Berl, 
Ak. d. Wiss., 1869; Georgius Cyprius, ed. Gelzer, 
Leipzig 1890 and ed. Honigmann, with the 
Synekdemos de Hiéroclés, Brussels 1939; Strecker 
and Kiepert, Beitr. sur Erkldrung des Rtickzuges 
der 10,000, Berlin 1870; I. v. Akerdov, Armenia in 
the 5th century (in Russian), 3rd ed., Nakh¢éaw4n 
1897; H. Karbe, Der Marsch der 10,000, Berlin 
1898; K. Gititerbock, Rdmisch-Armenien im 4.-6. 
Jahrh., in Schirmer Festschrift, Kénigsberg 1900; 
J. Markwart, ErdnSahr, Berlin 1901, 111-2, 114, 
169-70; F. Murad, Ararat and Masts, Heidelberg 
1901; K. Htibschmann, Die altarm, Ortsnamen, in 
Indogerm. Forschungen, xvi, Strasburg 1904, 
197-410; J. Markwart, Untersuch. sur Gesch. von 
Eran, ii, Leipzig 1905, 218-9; K. Montzka, Die 
Landschaften Grossarmeniens bet griech. und rim. 
Schriftstellern, 1906; N. Adontz, Armentja v 
epoxu Justinjana {in Russian), St. Petersburg 1908 
and, by the same author, Hist. d’Arménie: Les 
origines (du X* au VI* ssécle av. J.-C.), Paris 1946; 
P. J. Mecerian, 8. J., Bilan des relations arméno- 
tramennes au V* siecle aprés J.-C., in the Bulletin 
arménologique, 2nd. cahier, MFOB, XXX, Beirut 
1953; P. P. Goubert, Byzance avant lV'Islam, I 
(Bys. et VOrient sous les successeurs de Justinion. 
L’empereur Maurice), Paris 1951. 

The following works relate to the ancient and 
mediaeval periods: Tomaschek, Sastin und das 
Quellgebiet des Tigris, in SBAk., Vienna, cxxxili, 
No. 4, 1895 and, by the same authér, Hist.- 
Topographisches vom oberen Euphrates, in Kiepert- 
Festschrift, Berlin 1898; J. Markwart, Stidarmenien 
und die Tigrisquellen nach griechischen und arabi- 
schen Geographen, Vienna 1930; by the same 
author, Notes on two articles on Mayyafarigin, in 
JRAS, 1909; by the same author, Dte Entstehung 
der armenischen Bistiimer, in Orientalia Christiana, 
80 (1932); E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrense des bys. 
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3, Brussels 1935; R. Grousset, Histoire del’ Arménie 
des origines ἃ τοι, Paris 1947; V. Minorsky, 
Studtes in Caucasian History, Cambridge Oriental 
Series, no. 6, London 1952. 

See in addition: P. Fr. Tournebize, Hist. pol. δὲ 
relig. de Vv Arménie, vol. i (no more published), 
Paris 1901-1910; by the same author, the article 
Arménie in Dict. d’hist. et de- géogr. eccl.,. vol. 
iv, Paris 1930; J. de Morgan, Hist. du peuple 
arm. depuis les temps les plus reculés... jusqu’d 
mos jours, Nancy-Paris 1919; Kevork Aslan, 
Etudes hist. sur le peuple arm., Paris 1909 and 
ed. Macler, 1928; Vahan, History of Armenia, 
i, Boston 1936; N. Marr, Ans, Hist. de la ville 
d apres les sources et les fouilles, Leningrad 1932 (in 
Russian); Pasdermadjian, Histoire de l’ Arménie, 
Paris 1949. 

The old native Armenian sources have been 
utilised in the excellent Descr. de la vieille Arménie 
by Indjidjean, Venice 1832 {in Armenian). See 
also L. Alishan, Topogr. von Gross-Arm., Venice, 
1855, Geogr. der Provins Shirakh (tbid. 1879), 
Sisuan (bid. 1885), Astrarat (ibid. 1890) and 
Sisakan (ibid. 1893), all in Armenian; H. Kiepert, 
Die Landschaftsgrenzen des stidl. Armentens nach 
cinheim, Quellen, in Monatsber, der Berl. Ak. d. 
Wiss., 1873; Thopdschian, Die inneren Zustand: 
Armeniens unter Aschot I, in Mitteil. d. Seminars 
fiir orsent. Sprachen in Berlin, 1904, Pt. ii, 104-53; 
by the same author, Polit. und Kirchengesch. 
Armeniens unter Aschot I und Smbat I, (ibid. 
98-218); Sebeos, Gesch. des Heraklius (the period 
from 457-459 to 602) and Leontius (period from 
532 to 790). H. Hiibschmann has translated the 
chapters of Sebeos relating to Armenia in ΖΗ 
Gesch. Armentens und der ersten Kriege der Araber, 
Leipzig 1875. See also: Jean Catholicos, Hist. de 
lArménie des origines ἃ 925, trans. V. de Saint- 
Martin, Paris 1841; Ghevond (Leontius), Hist. des 
guerres et des conquétes des Arabes en Arménie, 
trans. V. Chahnazarian, Paris 1856 (cf. A. Jeffery, 
Ghevond’s Text of the corresp. between Umar IT and 
Leo 111, in Harvard Theol. Review, xxxvii, 1944); 
Asoghik of Taron, Hist. d’Arménte des origines a 
roo4 (German trans. by H. Gelzer and A. Burck- 
hardt, Leipzig 1907; French trans., Pt. i by 
Dulaurier, Paris 1883, Pt. ii by Macler, Paris 1917); 
Thomas Ardzrouni (9th-10th cent.), Hist.i des 
Ardzrounis, French trans. by Brosset in Collection 
d’Historiens arméniens, I, St. Petersburg 1874 
(goes as far as 907; continued down to 1226); 
Matthew of Edessa, Chronicle (from 952 to 1136), 
French trans. by Dulaurier in Btbl. Hist. arm., 
1858. Other trans. in Brosset, Collection ... 
St. Petersburg (2 vols.), 1874-6 and Deux historiens 
arméniens, St. Petersburg 1870-1. Also, of the 
same chronicler, trans. by Orbelian, Hist. de la 
Stounie, St. Petersburg, 1864. Langlois, Collection 
des historiens anctens ct modernes de V Arménie, 
Paris (2 vols.), 1867-9; J. Muyldermans, La 
domination arale en Arménie, drawn from the 
Hist. universelle of Vardan, Louvain-Paris 1927. 

On the period of the Arab invasions and the 
Arab domination, see: Baladhurl, ΕἸ, 193-212 
(trans. Hitti and Murgotten, 2 vols., New York, 
1916-24); Tabari, (references indicated in the 
course of this article); Ya‘kibi, 190-1 (the 
passages relative to Armenia in Baladhurl and 
Ya‘kib! have been translated into Russian by 
P, Zuze, Baku 1927, in Materials for the History 
of Aserbaydjan, fasc. iii and iv; the same author 
bas translated the passages from Ibn al-Atbir 
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which concern the Caucasus, Baku 1940). Pseudo- 
Wakidi, Gesch. der Eroberung von Mesopotamien 
und Armenien .... Hamburg 1847; B. Khala- 
teantz, Textes arabes relatifs a V Arménie, Vienna 
1919; for the first Arab invasions, H. Manadean, 
Les invasions arabes en Arménie, in Byzantion, 
xviii, 1946-8, French translation by H. Berberian 
of a pamphlet of H. Manadean published in Erivan 
in 1932 under the name Manr Hetasotut’ yunner 
(Short Studies); M. Ghazarian, Armenien unter der 
arab. Herrschaft bis sur Entstehung des Bagratiden- 
reiches, in Zeitschr. fiir arm. Philol., ii, Marburg 
1904, 149-225; H. Thopdschian, Armenten vor und 
wakrend der Araberszeit, ibid. ii, 50-71; Vasmer, 
Chronology of the Governors of Armenia under the 
early ‘Abbasids, in Zap. Kol. Vos., i (1925), 381 ff. 
(German translation Vienna 1931); F. W. Brooks, 
Bysantines and Arabs in the time of the Early 
Abbasids, in Engl. Hist. Rev., 1900 and 1901; 
Daghbaschean, Die Griindung des Bagratidenreiches 
unter Aschot Bagratunt, Berlin 1893; A. Green, 
La dynastie des Bagratides en Arménie (in Russian, 
in the Journ. of the Russian Minist. of I.P., St. 
Petersburg, 1893, CCXC, 51-139); J. Markwart, 
Osteur. und ostas. Streifztige, Leipzig 1903, 117-88, 
391-465; R. Khalateantz (Chalatianz), Die Ent- 
stehung der arm. Fiirstentiimer, in WZKM, xvii, 
60-69. See also: J. Laurent, L’Arménie entre 
Byzance et U Islam depuis la conquéte arabe jusqu’en 
886, Paris 1919. On the roth century and the 
Byzantine reconquest, see in addition to the 
already mentioned works of Grousset and Honig- 
mann: S. Runciman, Romanus Lecapenus, Cam- 
bridge 1929, 151 ff.; M. Canard, Hist. de la 
dynastie des Hamdanides, i, 462 ff. and earlier; 
G. Schlumberger, Un empereur bys. au Χο siécle, 
Nicéphore Phocas, Paris 1890; by the same author, 
L’épopée bys. ἃ la fin du Χο siecle, i, 1896 (1925) 
‘and ii, 1900 (Pt. I, John Tzimisces; Pt. II, 
Basil II); various articles by N. Adontz published 
in Bysantion (Les Taronites en Arménie et ἃ 
Byzance, ix, 1934, 715 ff., x, 1935, 531 ff., xi, 
1936, 21 ff. and 517, xiv, 1939, 407 ff.; Notes 
arméno-byszantines, ix, 1934, 367Seq., X, 1935, 
161 ff.; Torntk le Moine, xiii, 1938, 143 ff.), 
and in the Ann. de l’Inst. de Philol. et d’Hist. 
Orient. Bruxelles, iii, 1935 (ASot de Fer); articles 
by V. Laurent in Echos d’Orient, xxxvii, 1938 and 
xxxviii, 1939; by H. Tarossian, Grigor Magistros 
et ses rapports avec deux émirs musulmans..... in 
REI, 1941-7; by Leroy-Mohringen on the réle of 
certain Armenians at Byzantium, in Byzantion, xi, 
1936, 589 ff. and xiv, 1939, 147 ff.; by Akulian, 
Einverleibung arm. Territorien durch Bysans im 
ΧΙ. Jahrhundert, 1912; by Z. Avalichvili, La 
succession de David d’Ibérie, in Bysantion, viii, 
1933, 1771. On the settlement of emigrant 
Armenians in Byzantine territory, see, in addition 
to the already mentioned articles by N. Adontz, 
Grousset, op. cit., 488-9, 511, 522 and H. Grégoire, 
Méias le Magistre, in Byzantion, vii, 1933, 79 ff. 
and, tbid. 203 ff., Nicéphore au col roide. Reference 
should also be made to works which deal with 
Byzantine history (see Krumbacher, Byz. Litte- 
raturgesch., znd ed., 1068-9) and the publications 
of Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes: i, La dynastic 
amortenne (820-67), French trans., Brussels, 1935 
(Corp. brux. hist. byz.) and ii. La dynastse macé- 
donienne (867-959), St. Petersburg 1902 (in 
Russian; French ed. of Pt. ii only: Textes arabes, 
Brussels 1950). See also F. Dédlger, Regesten der 
Katserurkunden des ostrém. Retches, Munich- 


Berlin 1924-32; S. Der Nersessian, Armenia and 
the Bys. Empire: A brief study of Armenian art 
and civilization, Harvard University, 1945. In 
addition, the chapters relating to Armenia in the 
Syriac chronicles (Ps.-Denys of Tell-Mahre, Elias 
of Nisibin, Michael the Syrian, Bar Hebraeus) and 
in works concerning the history of Islam and of 
the Caliphs, notably the Memoir of Defrémery on 
the Sadjids (JA, 1848, 4th ser., vols. 9 and 10). 
On persons of Armenian origin who figure in the 
history and literature of the Arabs, I. Kratkovsky 
has written for the Encyclopaedia of Soviet Armenia 
(Erivan) the articles Abkaryis, Abi S4lih al- 
Armani and Badr al-Djamali (see above for 
Bahram). 

The main source for the Saldjikid period is the 
history (989-1071) of Aristakés of Lastivert 
(Arisdagués of Lasdiverd), Armenian ed., Venice, 
1845, French trans., 1864. Kirakos (Guiragos) of 
Gandzak (13th cent.) gives a contemporary 
account of events for the period 1165-1265: 
Armenian ed., Moscow 1858 and Venice 1865, 
French trans. by Brosset, 1870-1. See also J. 
Laurent, Byzance et les Turcs seldjoucides dans 
Aste occidentale jusqu’en 1081, Paris 1913-4 and 
the bibliography given there; C. Cahen, La 
campagne de Mantsthert d’aprés les sources musul- 
manes, in Byzantion, ix, 1934, 613 ff.; and, by the 
same author, La premidrve péndtration turque en 
Aste Mineure, in Bysantion, xviii, 1948. For a more 
ample bibliography, see the art. SALDJOKIDS. 

The monk Malak‘ia composed a history of the 
Mongol invasion: Armenian ed., St. Petersburg 
1870, Russian trans. by Patkanean, ibid. 1871, 
French trans. by Brosset, 1871. Thomas of 
Medsoph wrote, in the 15th cent., a history of 
Timur and his successors: Armenian ed. by 
Chahnazarian, Paris 1861. 

The principal soufce on the sufferings of the 
Armenians under Shah ‘Abbas I is Arak‘el of 
Tabriz, whose Histoire runs from 1602 to 1661: 
Armenian ed., Amsterdam, 1669, French trans. 
by Brosset. 

On the history of the kingdom of Little Armenia, 
in addition to the Gesch. der Kreuzstige by F. 
Wilken and B. Kugler, the modern histories of the 
Crusades (Grousset, 3 vols., Paris 1934-6; Runci- 
man, 3 vols., Cambridge 1951-5), the history of the 
last Crusades by Atiya, London 1938 and the 
history of Cyprus by Hill, Cambridge 1940, see 
V. Langlois, Essai hist. et crit. sur la const. soc. et 
pol. de VArménie sous les rois de la dynaste 
roupénienne, in the Mém. de Ac. Impér. des Sc. 
de St, Pétersbourg, 7th ser., iii (1860), no. 3; the 
same author, in the Bull. de ? Ac. Impér. ...., iv, 
1861 and in the Mdlanges astatiques, iv; E. Dulau- 
rier, Etude sur org. pol., relig. et adminisir, du 
royaume de Petite Arménie, in JA, 1861, xvii, 
377-437 and xviii, 289-357; by the same author, 
Le royaume de Petite Arménie, in RHC, Doc. arm., 
i, Paris 1869; and K. J. Basmadjian, Les Lusignan 
de Pottou au tréne de la Petite Arménie, in JA, 
toth ser., vii, 520 ff. 

In regard to the information provided by the 
mediaeval geographers, see BGA, ed. De Goeje 
and BAHG, ed. v. Mik; Yakit, I, 219-22 (cf. 
Heer, Die Quellen in Yakat’s Geogr. Worterb., 1898, 
62-3); Abu ’I-Fida?, Takwim, 387-8; Le Strange, 
129-31, 139-41, 182-4; A. v. Kremer, Kulturgesch. 
des Orients unter den Chalifen, i, 342-3, 358, 368, 
377; N. A. Karaulov, Renseignements fournis par 
les écrivains arabes sur le Caucase, l’Arménie et 
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lV Adharbaydjan, in Sbornik materialov dlya opisa- 
μῆνα mestnostey + plemen kavkaza, xxix, xxxi, 
xxxii and xxxviii, Tiflis 1908 ; Zize (Djiize), Trans. 
into Russian of the passages in Yakit relating 
to the Caucasus (ed. by the Inst. of Hist., Acad. 
of Sciences of Azerbaidjan); and B. Khalateantz, 
in the Armenian review, Handes Amsorya (Vienna), 
xvii, 27-8, 53-4, 112-3, 176-7, 252-3 and xviii, 
53-4, 367-8. 

On the wars of the last century; see: V. Uscha- 
koff, Gesch. der Feldztige des Generals Paskewitsch 
in der asiat. Tiirket wahrend der Jahre 1828-9 
(German ed., Leipzig 1838; cf. Ritter, Erdkunde x, 
414-23); and W. Potto, Der persische Krieg, 
1826-8 (St. Petersburg, 1887 ff.). 

In regard to the Crimean war, see the works of 
Riistow (1855 ff.), Bazancourt (German ed., 
Vienna 1856), Anitschkow (1857-60), Bogdano- 
vitsch (in Russian, 1867), Kinglake (London, 6th 
ed., 1883), C. Rousset (Paris, 3rd ed., 1894), 
Geffcken (1891), Hamley (London, 3rd ed., 1891), 
Rothan (1888), Kurz (1889), A. du Casse (Paris 
1892); and C. Rousset, Hist. de la guerre de Crimée, 
Paris 1877 (also to be added: E. Tarle, Krymskaya 
vojna, 2 vols., Moscow 1942-5). 

On the war of 1877-8, see Greene, The Russian 
army and its campaigns in Turkey, 1877-1878, 
London 1880; v. Jagwitz, Von Plewna bis 
Adrianopel, Berlin 1880; and Kuropatkin, Kritische 
Riickblicke auf den russich-tiirkischen Krieg (in 
German, by Kramer, Berlin 1885-7). 

On the troubles in Armenia during the last 
decade of the 19th century, see F. D. Greene, The 
Armenian crisis and the rule of the Turk, London 
1895; R. de Coursons, La rébellion arménienne, 
Paris 1895; R. Lepsius, Armenien und Europa, 
Berlin 1896; G. Godet, Les souffrances del’ Arménie, 
Neufchatel 1896. On the massacres, deportations 
and emigration of the Armenians since 1915, see 
the modern histories of Armenia cited above 
(J. de Morgan, Kevork Aslan, Pasdermadjian); 
Tchobanian, Le peuple arménien, l’Arménie sous 
le joug turc, Paris 1913; F. Nansen, L’Arménie et 
le Proche-Orient, Paris 1928; Basmadjian, Hist. 
mod. des Arméniens, Paris 1922; Pasdermadijian, 
Apergu de Vhist. mod. de V’Arménie (especially 
from 1848 to 1920) in Vostan, Cahiers d’hist. et 
de civil. arm., i, Paris 1948-9; J. Missakian, A 
searchlight on the Armenian question, 1878-1950, 
Boston 1950; A. Nazarian, Vérités historiques sur 
VArménie, Paris 1953; W. Leimbach, Die Sowjet- 
union, Stuttgart 1950 (passages devoted to Russian 
Armenia); P. Rondot, Les Chrétiens d’Orient 
(Cahiers del’ Afrique etl’ Asie, iv), Paris 1955, 171-99. 
Amongst other works, see also: A. J. Toynbee, 
Les massacres arméniens, Paris 1916; The treatment 
of Armenians in the Ottoman empire, British Blue 
Book, London 1916; H. Barby, Au pays de 
Vépouvante, l’Arménie martyre, Paris 1917; J. 
Lepsius, Le rapport secret ... sur les massacres 
d@’Arménie, Paris 1918; Anonymous, Témoignages 
inédits sur les atrocités turques commises en Arménie, 
Paris 1920; C. Jaschke, President Wilson als 
Schiedsrichter zwischen der Tiirkei und Armenien, 
in MSOS, Berlin, xxxviii, 1935, ii, 75-80. See also 
A. Andonian, The Memoirs of Naim bey. Turk. 
off. doc. relative to the deportations and the massacres 
of Armenians. London 1920; and J. de Morgan, 
Essai sur les nationalités (les Arméniens), Paris 
1917. 

On the history of the Armenian Church, see 
A. Ter Mikelian, Die arm. Kirche und thre Bezieh- 
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ungen zur byzant. vom 4.-13. Jahrh., Leipzig 1891; 
H. Gelzer, Der gegenwdrtige Zustand der arm. 
Kirche, in Z.f. Theol., 1893, XXXVI, 163-71; the 
same author, Die Anfdnge der arm. Kirche, in 
SB. d. sachs. Ges. d. Wiss., 1895, 109-74; S. Weber, 
Die kathol. Kirche in Armenien, Freiburg im B., 
1903; Ter Minassiantz, Die arm. Kirche in ihren 
Bextehungen zu den syrischen Kirchen, Leipzig 1904; 
N. Ormanian, L’Eglise arménienne, son hist., sa 
doctr., son régime, sa discipline, sa livurgie, sa 
littérature, son présent, Paris 1910; and the art. 
Arménie, by L. Petit, in the Diction. de théologie 
catholique, i, Pt. 2. 

(3) Geography, Ethnology, Cartography: Otter, 
Voy. en Turquie, Paris 1748; D. Sestini, Voyage 
de Constantinople ἃ Bassora en 1781, Paris, Year 
VII (on the region of Handzit); Hanway, Be- 
schreib. seiner Reise von London durch Russland 
und Persien, Hamburg 1754 (Engl. ed., London, 
1753; also other editions); J. Morier, A journey 
through Persia, Armenia, etc., London 1812; 
J. C. Hobhouse, A journey through Albania and 
other prov. of Turkey, London 1813; J. M. Kinneir, 
Geogr. Memoir of the Persian empire, London 1813; 
J. Morier, A second journey through Persia, 
Armema, etc., 1818; Dupré, Voyage en Perse, 
Paris 1819; W. Ouseley, Travels in various 
countries of the East, London 1819-23, vol. ili; 
R. Walpole, Travels in various countries of the 
East, London 1820; A. Jaubert, Voyage en 
Arménie et en Perse, Paris 1821; Ker Porter, 
Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, London 
1821-2; Relation du voyage de Monteith, in JRGS, 
iii, London 1833; E. Smith and Dwight, Mis- 
sionary Researches in Koordistan, Armenia, etc., 
London 1834; J. Brant, Journey through a part 
of Armenia, in JRGS, vi, London 1836; C. J. Rich, 
Narrative of a residence in Koordistan, ibid., 1836; 
E. Boré, Corresp. et mémoires d’un voyage en 
Orient, Paris 1837-40; Armstrong, Travels in 
Russia and Turkey, London 1838; Wilbraham, 
Travels in Transcaucasia, etc., London 1839; 
F. Dubois de Montpéreux, Voyage autour du 
Caucase ... en Georgie, Arménie, etc., Paris 1839-43, 
with an atlas; J. B. Fraser, Travels in Koordistan, 
Mesopotamia, etc., London 1840; E. Schultz, 
Mémoire sur le lac de Van et ses environs, in JA, 
3rd ser., ix, 260-323; H. Southgate, Narrative of a 
tour through Armenia, Koordistan, London 1840; 
J. Brant, Notes of a journey through a part of 
Koordistan, in JRGS, x, 1841; H. Suter, Notes of 
4 journey from Erzerum to Trebisond (tbid.); 
G. Fowler, Three Years in Persia, with travelling 
adventures in Koordistan, London 1841 (German 
transl., Aix-la-Chapelle 1842); W. F. Ainsworth, 
Travels and Research in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
Chaldaea and Armenia, London 1842; W. J. 
Hamilton, Research in Asia Minor, Pontus and 
Armenia, London 1842 (German ed. by A. Schon- 
burgk with add. by H. Kiepert, Leipzig 1843); Ch. 
Texier, Description de l’Arménie, la Perse et la 
Mésopotamie, Paris 1842; K. Koch, Wanderungen 
im Orient, Weimar 1846-7; M. Wagner, Reise nach 
dem Ararat und dem Hochland Armenien, Stutt- 
gart 1848; A. N. Muravjev, Crousinie et Arménie 
(in Russian, St. Petersburg 1848); Brosset, 
Rapports sur un voyage archéologique en Géorgie et 
en Arménie, ibid., 1851; M. Wagner, Reise nach 
Persien und dem Lande der Kurden, Leipzig 1852; 
Curzon, Armenia, a year at Erzeroum, etc., London 
1854; Hommaire de Hell, Voyage en Turquie et 
en Perse, Paris 1854-60; K. Koch, Die kaukasische 
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Lander und Armenien, Leipzig 1855; A. v. Haxt- 
hausen, Transcaucasia, Leipzig 1856; N. v. 
Seidlitz, Rundreise um den Urmiasee, in Peter- 
mann’s Geogr. Mittetl., 1858, 22-3; Blau, Vom 
Urmiasee zum Vansee, ibid., 1863, 200-1; I. 
Ussher, A journey from London to Persepolis, 
London 1865; Pollington, Half round the old 
world, a tour in Russia, the Caucasus, Persia, etc., 
London 1867; Taylor and Strecker, Zur Geogr. von 
Hocharmenien, in Z. d. Ges. ~. Erdkunde, Berlin 
1869; F. Millingen, Wild life among the Koords, 
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(M. CANARD) 

ARMS [566 SILAuH]. 

ARMY [see DJAYSH, LASHKAR, ORDU etc.]. 

ARNAWUTLUK, the Ottoman Turkish name 
for ALBANIA. 

1.—Language. Allegedly descended from Pelas- 
gian, Albanian is an Indo-European language of 
“satem” type like Armenian, Indo-Iranian and 
Slavonic. No literary records occur before 1496 A.D., 
but ancient Illyrian and ancient Epirote, on the 
basis of personal and place names, are held to be the 
prototypes of Geg (northern) and Tosk (southern) 
Albanian respectively. Illyrian mantua, mantia, 
“‘bramble’’, and gréssa, “‘file’, are Albanian mand, 
manzé and grresé respectively. Macedonian, Thracian 
and Dacian were languages of Albanian type. 

Known as shqip in Albania, arbéresh in the Albanian 
colonies, the Albanian language is spoken by some 
1,500,000 in Albania, 700,000 in the adjcining 
Kosovo-Metohija area of Yugoslavia, and some 
40,000 in Epirus. An archaic form of the language 
survives on the Greek islands of Hydra and Spetsa, 
and in Sicily and Calabria, brought there by Tosk 
exiled from the Turkish invasions. Impoverished by 
centuries of neglect, Albanian has a small native, 
but a large borrowed vocabulary. Thus the wheel, 
the cart and the plough are represented by borrowings 
and the usual Inde-European terms of kinship are 
absent. City life, road-building, horticulture, law, 
religion and family relationship are expressed by 
Latin loanwords, much disguised by phonological 
breakdown. Terms used in the Orthodox ritual are 
Greek; names of prepared dishes, garments, parts of 
the house, and Islamic terms have come in via 
Turkish. 

The composite alphabet is: a, ὃ, c (like ts), ¢ (like ch), 
d, ah (like th in this), e, 2 (like French ¢ in le), /, g, ef 
(like Turkish g before ¢, ¢, δ), ἃ, i, j (like ν in yoke), 
ἃ, 1 (as in French), #! (as in English all), m, », »j (as 
in cation), o, p, g (like Turkish & before ¢, /, δ), r 
(weak), rr (strong trill), 5, sk (as in shop), t, th (as in 
thin), u, Ὁ, x (as in adze), xh (as in judge), ν (German 
t), 2, zh (as in pleasure), The vowels 4, é, f are Geg 
nasals. 

Geg is the dialect of Tirané, the capital, and the 
North, including Kosovo-Metohija. Tosk has a con- 
siderable literature. Its main deviations are: replace- 
ment of the infinitive by subjunctive construttions, 
absence of nasal vowels, occasional conversion of 
nm to r, and representation of ue, uem aS ua, “ar. 
There are small differences of vocabulary. 

The noun has three genders and five cases. A noun 
is linked to a following genitive or adjective by an 
inflected particle, thus mali 1 vertut, “the mountain 
of the north”, mals i bukur “the beautiful mountain’, 
in which -ἰ of mal-i is the detachable masc. definite 
article. Similarly molla, f. “‘the apple’, but mollé 
“apple”. The verb possesses an imperfect, aorist, 
subjunctive, optative imperative, a mediopassive, 
and ἃ compound mood called the admirative. 

2.—Literature. From the third century A.D. 
the Roman Church has maintained a bishopric at 
Scutari in N. Albania. This became the first cultural 
centre; evidence of this is Bishop John Buzuk’s 
Liturgy of 1555, and the 17th century religious 
works of Budi, Bardhi and Bogdani. Literary 
activity, tolerated by the Turks in the Catholic 


North, was suppressed in the Muslim centre and the 
Orthodox South, but took root among the exile 
colonies cf Sicily and Calabria. Matranga, descendant 
of the exiles, began a tradition of hymn-writing 
using folk-rhythms (1592), which was continued by 
Brancato (1675-1741) and the Calabrian Variboba 
(born 1725). The. movement, became secular with 
the folksongs and rhapsodies of De Rada (1813-1903), 
an ardent spokesman of Albanian liberation, and 
was continued well into the present century by Zef 
Schirdé (1865-1927), Sicilian-born author of two 
allegorical epics and a collector of folksongs. 

The work of de Rada was helpful in inspiring three 
Tosk patriots, the brothers Abdyl, Sami and Naim 
Frashéri, to form a league at Prizrend in 1878. 
Under the stimulus of the San Stefano settlement 
they sought Albanian autonomy and literary freedom. 
After several years of activity in Istanbul, where 
they were joined by the lexicographer and Bible 
translator Kristoforidhi (1827-1895), they were 
forced into exile. At Bucharest Abdyl the politician, 
Sami the educationist, and Naim, the Bektashi 
lyricist of Albanian nostalgia, formed a literary 
society and printed Albanian books from 1885 
onward. Thimi Mitko and Spiro Dine, exiles in 
Egypt, collected folksongs from the Iocal colony. 
In Sofia Midhat Frashéri, son of Abdyl, published 
an almanach, an anthology and a journal, and 
wrote didactic essays and short stories with ἃ 
moral. Books printed in exile were smuggled into 
Albania by caravan. 

The absence of a literary centre, and the want of 
a standard alphabet, hampered the movement, and 
Sami’s difficult phonetic spelling was replaced by 
a digraphic one resembling that of A. Santori of 
Calabria and the linguist Dh. Camarda (1821-1882) 
of Sicily. After independence in November 1912 the 
various literary currents combined. A. Drenova 
(born 1872), the Tosk lyricist, Bubani, and L. 
Poradeci (born 1899) continued the Bucharest 
tradition, the last in an unorthodox style of his own; 
the Catholic North was represented by the nostalgic 
F. Shiroka (1847-1917), the linguist and historian 
A. Xanoni (1863-1915), N. Mjeda (1866-1937), the 
Satirist Gj. Fishta (1871-1940), the folk-poet and 
elegist V. Prennushi (1885-1946), and the short- 
story writer E. Koliqi (born 1903). Foqion Postoli, 
and M. Grameno (1872-1931), the Tosk novelists, 
Kristo Floqi (born 1873), the dramatist, and F. 
Konitza (1875-1943) transferred their activity to 
Boston, U.S.A., where a literary society Vatra, and 
a journal Dielli (“The Sun’) were founded in Ι912. 

The brief fascist regime (1939-1943) attracted a 
few writers with pro-Italian leanings; the present 
communist regime encourages writing on the 
partisan movement, the class struggle, work themes 
and peace. Textbooks are based on Russian models. 
There are three active theatres and a writers’ union. 
This activity is paralleled in Kosovo-Metohija, 
where the communist themes are Titoist. 

3.-—Geography. Albania (Shqipni, Shqipéri) lies 
on a N-S axis 20° E of Greenwich. With a total area 
of 11,097 square miles (28,748 sq. km.) it is bounded 
by Yugoslavia, Greece and the Adriatic. Lying 
between N Latitudes 39° 38’ and 40° 41’, its total 
length is 207 miles. It narrows to 50 miles at Peshkopf, 
and widens to 90 miles at the lake of Little Presba. 
Its ten prefectures formerly had 39 subprefectures, 
now redrawn and renamed as 34 districts. Continuing 
the limestone formation of the Dinaric Alps, the 
terrain is highest in the E, reaching some 7,000 feet 
in places. Of the western lowlands, some below sea- 
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From Byzantine sources alone a coherent, but sadly incomplete, 
picture of Paulician geography in Asia Minor emerges. From the middle of 
the seventh century until the Fall of Tephriké to the imperial armies in the 
reign of Basil I the heresy was mainly a phenomenon of the eastern frontier 
lands. In the time of Constans II the first of the series of heresiarchs, 
Constantine, who took the Pauline name Silvanus, came from Mananalis 
(Arm: Mananati) in Armenia to Kibossa, an unidentified place near the 
kastron of Koloneia.! The successor of Constantine-Silvanus, Symeon-Titos, 
also taught at Kibossa.2_ Later there were Paulicians at a place called 
Episparis, somewhere between Kibossa and Mananalis.? From there some of 
them were led by their teacher Gegnesios-Timothy, the son of an Armenian 
called Paul, back to Mananalis. In Mananalis Gegnesios died of plague; 
almost certainly this was the great plague of 748.9 

In the next generation Zacharias, the son of Gegnesios, was killed by 
Arab frontier-guards, with his followers, while attempting to cross back into 
East Roman territory. His rival Joseph, who took the Pauline name 
Epaphroditos, was more fortunate: he turned his party's wagons round and 
persuaded the Arab interceptors that he and his followers were on the way 
to Syria for pasturage and to make milk.6 Thus some of the Paulicians were 
transhumant pastoralists; for such persons, it was natural to move frequently 
to the highland meadows in summer and, if need be, through No-Man's-land 
to the Arab or Byzantine territories. Joseph-Epaphroditos, having been left 
alone by the Arab guards, slipped across with his followers to Episparis. We 
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hear that a successor of Joseph, the Paulician leader Sergios-Tychikos, who 
was an energetic missionary, also spent some time in Pontus, that is, in the 
Armeniak thema. Later he and his disciples settled at Argaoun within the 
domain of the Emir of Melitene.”? Not long after his death there, Argaoun 
became a redoubt of Paulician soldiers who had escaped about 844 from 
persecution under the empress Theodora.8 From Argaoun the Paulicians 
under their military leader Karbeas moved to Tephriké, which became the 
base of their distant and devastating attacks on Byzantine territory. The 
raids continued under the successor of Karbeas, Chrysocheir, until his death 
in the battle with the Byzantines at Bathyrhyax in 872.2 When Tephrike fell 
to the Byzantines six years later, some of the surviving Paulicians may well 
have fled to Mananalis, but the Greek sources are not explicit. 

What they do make clear is the strong Armenian connection of the 
heresy. Constantine from Mananalis is said to have been an Armenian; Paul 
and his son Gegnesios were Armenians; and one of the leaders of the heretics 
Baanes, a contemporary and rival of Sergios-Tychikos, reveals by his name 
(Vahan) his Armenian origins. The close ties of the heresy with Pontus fit 
the Armenian connection well; for many Armenian troops were among the 
forces withdrawn from Armenia during the Arab invasion in the mid-seventh 
century, and they were stationed in Pontus and other parts of northeastern 
Asia Minor to form the new Armeniak thema. In Asia Minor the connections 
of the heresy were military as well as pastoral: the great Paulician leader 
Karbeas himself had been a protomandator in the imperial army.!0 Wise 
emperors had valued the fighting qualities of the Paulicians instead of 
alienating them; Constantine V had transferred Paulicians from Melitene and 
Theodosioupolis (Karin or Erzerum) to defend Thrace,!1 but when the heretics 
under Karbeas allied themselves with Omar of Melitene they provided a 
formidable threat to the security of Byzantine Asia Minor. 

The historical outlines given in the Byzantine sources become much 
more complicated when an attempt is made to combine them with the 
Armenian evidence. First, there is a theological problem about the character 
of the heresy: in Peter of Sicily it is presented as being both dualist and 
docetic, but in Armenia, if the eighteenth-century text called the Key of 
Truth is, as Conybeare!2 and, more recently, Garsoian!3 have supposed, a 
witness to medieval Paulicianism in Armenia, the Paulicians, and the 
T'ondrakians, with whom it is customary to link them, were Adoptionists. 


There is, secondly, a chronological problem about the date when Paulicianism 
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arose as a definable and distinct heresy in Armenia. Finally, and this is our 
main concern here, there is the fact that the only territory agreed to be a 
home of heresy by the Greek and Armenian sources is Mananalis. Even here 
we face a problem, because the main account of heresy in Mananalis in 
Armenia comes from Aristakés Lastivertc'i,!4 who wrote soon after 1072, 
some two centuries after the fall of Tephriké and three centuries after the 
escape of Joseph-Epaphroditos from Mananalis to Episparis. Thus it is by no 
means certain that the heretics who were there in the eighth century were 
akin by ancestry or in doctrine to the eleventh-century T'ondrakian heretics 
of Mananalis described by Aristakés. However, though continuity in 
Mananalis is not documented, it is clear that the district was for a long time 
a nurse of heresy. 

There has been disagreement about the geographical position of 
Mananalis. The difficulty begins with Peter of Sicily in his report on his visit 
to Tephriké on behalf of the emperor Basil I. He stated that Constantine- 
Silvanus was born in Samosaton of Armenia, in a village called Mananalis.!? 
Samosata beside the Euphrates in Commagene is not in Armenia and can have 
nothing to do with Mananalis. Peter's statement about the origin of the 
heresy is due to a confused attempt to link the Paulicians with the Paulinists, 
sectaries who followed Paul of Samosata. The connection between Samosata 
and Constantine-Silvanus can be rejected; it rests on a theological mistake. 
Accordingly there is no need to suppose a confusion between Samosata and 
Arsamosata (Arabic Sim¥at), a city beside the Arsanias or Murad Su branch 
of the upper Euphrates in Armenia.!6 Conybeare!7 thought that Mananalis 
was a district around Xnus in the valley of the Kinis Gay, a southeasterly- 
flowing feeder of the Arsanias. This is the canton from which Armenian 
sectaries brought the Key of Truth when they came to settle at Akhaltzik in 
Tsarist Armenia in 1828. It is true that Gregory Magistros, who died in 1058, 
in his letter to the heretics called T'ulaili: (who were a branch of the 

_ T'ondrakec'i) connects Xnus with their heresy: Xnus he wrote, "recalls a hole 
stopped up in which the deepest darkness reigns."18 It is also true that 
downstream from Xnus lies the district of Hark' in Turuberan, where there 
were also T'ondrakians according to Aristakés of Lastivert.!9 So we can be 
sure that there were T'ondrakians settled in and near Xnus in the eleventh 
century; it may even be true that those who were still clinging to heresy in 
the same canton in the early nineteenth century were descendents of them. 


But the source of Byzantine Paulicianism cannot have been at Xnus, because 
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Mananalis lay elsewhere. This can be seen in the account of the T'ondrakians 
in Aristakés Lastivertc'i. 

Aristakes shows that there were T'ondrakians living beside a river, 
which he calls Mananali,2° not far from its confluence with the Euphrates. 
On the other side of the Euphrates, near the confluence, was the awan called 
Kot'ér. This awan adjoined the province of Eketeac', whose position is 
known: it extended along the upper Euphrates from east to west on either 
side of modern Erzincan. Eketeac'/ (Akisilene) reached eastward to the 
confluence of the Euphrates with its left-bank tributary the Tuzla Suyu, a 
river that rises in the Bing6l mountains some fifty miles to the east of the 
meeting of the waters. Thus, as JuzbaXjan2! and others have argued, the 
Mananati river is the Tuzla Suyu; the river gave its name to the district 
where the Paulician Constantine-Silvanus was born. Here too the heresiarch 
of the Paulicians Gegnesios-Timothy settled for a time before dying of 
plague. Hence also Joseph-Epaphroditos escaped back with his followers and 
herds to Episparis in East Roman territory. Hereabouts too lived in the 
lifetime of Aristakés the local magnates the ladies Axni and Kamara, who 
were hereditary possessors of two villages. They were joined in their 
T'ondrakianism by the iSxan Vrver, another magnate of Mananali.22 The 
spreading of the heresy among the gentry explains why, possibly in the time 
of John Tzimiskes, the Byzantine authorities had set up a bishopric of 
Mananalis subordinate to Trebizond.23 It must have been a lonely posting for 
a Chalcedonian. 

The principal fort in Mananalis was Smbat on Smbatay (berd), a 
mountain of the same name. According to Aristakes the fort was used as a 
place of refuge during the early Seljuk incursions;24 indeed it is likely to 
have been the main redoubt of the T'ondrakians of Mananali. We do not know 
who the eponymous Smbat was; but there is a possibility that he too was a 
T'ondrakian heretic. For a prominent ninth-century leader of the T'on- 
drakians was called Smbat. 

About 987 Grigor Narekac'i wrote a letter to the convent of Kéaw 
about the doctrine of the T'ondrakians 'Ianes' and 'lamres.' In the epistle it 
said that Smbat declared communion bread to be ordinary bread; Grigor also 
states that Smbat allowed himself to be worshipped by his disciples.29 But 
the text provides no chronological evidence A date for Smbat is given by 
Grigor Magistros, who in his letter concerning the T'ulaili remarked that 


during 170 years, equivalent to thirteen patriarchates, the heretics had 
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flourished since the time of Smbat.26 In another letter Grigor, an active 
persecutor of the T'ondrakians, wrote that they had infested the land for 
more than two hundred years.27 Since Grigor was writing in the middle of 
the eleventh century, he dates Smbat in the middle of the ninth. 

According to Grigor Magistros, Smbat came forth from the village of 
Zarehavan in the district of Catkotn.28 This is a territory on the northerly 
slopes of the Ala Dag (Niphates, Npat) to the northeast of Lake Van.2? From 
Zarehavan he moved to T'ondrak and began to teach there. The position of 
T'ontraks, or T'ondrak, which gave its name to the heresy, is known: it lay 
some three hours to the south of Manzikert and was later called T'undras. 
The identification was made long ago by the geographer In&idian.29 It is 
supported by a detail in Grigor Narekac'i, to which A. G. loannisjan drew 
attention in an article in the Soviet periodical Voprosy Istorii.31 

Grigor admonished the Abbot and monks of the convent of Kéaw by 
writing that they desired to share the lot of those who had been cut off by 
the sword of the avenging heathen emir Aplvard. The emir is Abu'l Bard I, 
the Muslim ruler of Manzikert in the middle of the ninth century, who 
according to Constantine Porphyrogenitus had received from ASot the Great 
Prince of Princes (r. 862 to 890) the gift of Xliat, Arzes and Perkri.32 It 
is likely that the gift was a reward for support in suppression of the heretics 
in T'ontraks, since the temptation to ally with them, as Omar of Melitene 
had done with the Paulicians of Argaoun, would have been strong. Instead 
Aplvard massacred them. It is not clear from Grigor Narekac'i whether 
Smbat died in the massacre; possibly he escaped to Mananalis to join the 
heretics there and to give his name to the fortress at Smbatay berd. 

But these matters remain obscure; what is clear is that Ioannisjan's 
identification of Aplvard fits the dating of Smbat to the mid-ninth century 
and the fixing of the home of the T'ondrakians to the country between 
Manzikert and Lake Van, in remote terrain near the watershed where 
northward flowing feeders of the Arsanias rise. After the massacre some of 
the heretics survived there or were able to come back later; for Grigor 
Magistros states that after he had put down T'ondrakian heresy in 
"Mesopotamia"'33 (that is, the Byzantine thema, formerly an Armenian 
principality, between the Arsanias and the Cimisgezek-su),34 he went up to 
the "well-head, in which the viper and scorpion and dragon of wickedness had 
nestled. I demolished it, as my ancestors did A&StiSat. Then I named the 
village after the chapel of St. George, which had been taken possession of by 
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the hound Smbat."3° However, not even the violence of Grigor Magistros 
could wipe out all trace of the T'ondrakians there, because, as we have seen, 
a form of the name T'ontraks or T'ondrak survived until the nineteenth 
century. The very name of the heretics was a constant reminder elsewhere 
of the geographical origin of their doctrine and of their leader Smbat. 
Grigor's claim that his ancestors destroyed A&ti¥at should not be taken as 
evidence that there had once been Paulicians or similar heretics at that 
place; he may simply be asserting that his ancestors assisted in the overthrow 
of pagan cults (such as that of A&té or Astarte)36 there, when Christianity 
was being established in Armenia. 

If Smbat initiated heresy at T'ondrak, then we should not expect to 
find the term T'ondrakec'i applied to heretics of any description in Armenia 
before the mid-ninth century. The name Paulikianoi or Polikeank' is 
encountered much earlier: we have already followed Constantine-Silvanus in 
the Byzantine sources from Mananalis to Kibossa near Koloneia in Pontus, in 
the third quarter of the seventh century. In Armenian texts too there is 
proof of the presence of Paulicians in Armenia (whether or not they may 
have been dualists or docetists or adoptionists) before the mid-ninth century. 
The reference to Polikean in the fifth-century Call to Repentance of the 
Catholicos Yovhannés | Mandakuni may be an interpolation; so it is best left 
aside. Slightly less dubious, though not much can be inferred from the text, 
is the reference to Paulicians in connection with 'Nestorians' in the Oath of 
Union imposed at the Council of Dvin assembled by the Catholicos Nersés II 
in 555. Here the laity are said, among both 'Nestorians' and Paulicians, to 
have brought bread to their teachers in order to receive communion.37 

We are on firmer ground when we come to the Catholicos Yovhannés 
Sjnec'i, who about 719 summoned another Council to Dvin. Canon 32 of the 
synod is aimed at the Paulicians, and in his sermon against the same sectaries 
Yovhannes declares that they had already been rebuked by Catholicos Nersés. 
After the death of Nersés they had fled into hiding somewhere in ‘our land' 
and they were joined by certain Iconoclasts who had been reproved by the 
Catholicoi of the Albanians.28 Scholars have differed over the identity of 
the Nersés mentioned here by Ojnec'i. The neatest explanation is that he is 
Nersés ΠῚ (641-661), the Builder;?? for he was a contemporary of the Emperor 
Constans Il. The persecution of Paulicians by Nersés would account for the 
move of Constantine-Silvanus into Pontus from Mananalis, which was then 


being settled by refugees from Armenia and was, therefore, from the point 
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of view of Nerses ΠῚ "somewhere in our land." Thus the Armenian and Greek 
sources agree in taking the origins of the Paulician heresy back at least as 
far as the mid-seventh century; it is significant that even then the heresy 
appears as a phenomenon of the frontier. 

Evidence exists that there were heretics called Polikeank' in the 
highlands rising to the southwest of Lake Van on the southern limits of 
Armenia. In the Catalogue of Heresies in Matenadaran manuscript No. 3681 
of 1313, and in the later manuscript No. 687,40 Heresy No. 153 is that of the 
K'alert'akan 'the bloodthirsty.' Here we are told that a certain king of the 
Greeks chanced on the filthy sect of the Pdlikeank' and was not able to turn 
them from their heresy. “He pursued them beyond the mountains of 
Caucasus." In the same Catalogue Heresy No. 154 refers to a woman named 
Set'i, who is said in the earlier text to be an Arab, in the later to be a Turk. 
She came to the Armenians and was seduced by a certain ΡΟ, who is said 
to have come from Ayrarat and to have been a disciple of St. Ephrem. The 
significance of the names K'atert'akan and Set'i has been admirably clarified 
by R. M. Bartikyan.#! The river K'atirt is now the Batman Suyu, a left bank 
tributary of the Tigris. By the Greeks it was called the Nymphios. It rises 
to the west of Lake Van and flows in a southerly direction between Arzanene 
(Arcn) on the east and Martyropolis (Np'rkert) on the west. Today travellers 
from Diyarbekir to Bitlis can still admire the fine Ortakid bridge across the 
Batman Su close to the point where the river leaves the mountains of Sasun. 

Bartikyan corrected Set'i to Sidma and Sit'it'ma, the Arabic names of 
the Batman Suyu.42 He also adduced a passage of the Geography of Pseudo- 
Movsés Xorenac'i in confirmation of the link between Paulicians and the 
country through which the Batman river runs: "The Katirt, which comes out 
of the mountains of Salin and Sanasun (or Sasun), separates Np'kert and 
K'fimar; therefore it separates the Romans and the Persians and it is now 
called Sit'it'ma which is bloodthirsty."43 The Katirt river cannot have 
formed the East Roman frontier at any time between the reign of Heraclius 
and the tenth century. The political circumstances envisaged by the 
Geography antedate 641. In the vague reference in the Catalogue of Heresies 
to the Greek emperor driving the heretics 'beyond the Caucasus' there may 
be a recollection of heretics being driven out of Byzantine territory from the 
district of Sanasun, but the "king of the Greeks" is not named. In Georgios 
Kyprios the people of Sanasun are the Sanasounitai;+4 they were akin to the 


Chothaitai on the other side of the Tauros range. The same Chothaitai are 
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also found in T'ovmay Arcruni.4> He describes them as remote mountaineers 
who had lost the use of their mother-tongue; they lived in the mountains 
separating Tar6n from Aljnik' and were called adventurers and Xout' owing 
to their strange language (possibly they had originally not spoken Armenian; 
T'ovmay thought of them as Assyrian immigrants). Their mountain was 
called Xoit'. They recited psalms translated by the ancient Armenian 
translators. They were, declared T'ovmay, Assyrian peasants whose ancestors 
had come with Adrametek and Sanasar,*6 and they called themselves 
Sanasnaik. 

The district of Sanasun was of great interest to Thomas because the 
Arcruni family claimed descent from Sennacherib, whose sons fled to 
Armenia. Moreover the family appropriated the name Senekerim. The 
mountaineers of Xoyt' may well have been, together with those of Sanasun 
to the south of the watershed, nominal dependants of the Arcruni in lands 
claimed by the family. For among the territories alleged to have been given 
by Senekerim of Vaspurakan to the Byzantine empire are mentioned the 
mountains of Sasun and Julamerk+7 (Sasun is the later form of the name 
Sanasun). The psalm-reciting Sanasnaik can be regarded as a branch of the 
Paulicians of Heresy No. 153, but living on the other side of the mountains. 
Both groups could threaten the passes or kleisourai through which the roads 
linking Tar6n with Arcn (Arzanene) ran. Here is the mountain range called 
Sim by the Armenians, and here occurred some of the most terrible 
massacres of Armenians in 1894.48 

The Paulicians of Sanasun and Xoyt' were well placed to ally 
themselves with the Arabs, as were those of Argaoun and Tephriké. That 
they took advantage of their strategic position near the kleisourai to the 
southwest of Lake Van is suggested in two remarks by Yovhannés Ojnec'i. He 
stated that Paulicians had an alliance with the "circumcised tyrants," that is, 
the Arabs.“9 He also said that they had spread out from their original home 
in the district of Irkay.°° According to the geographer Intidian Irkay was 
the neighborhood of the Bitlis river,?! a southward-flowing tributary of the 
Tigris forming the main pass next to the valley of the Batman Suyu. Here 
the road still passes by way of Bitlis to Tatvan; this was the Kleisoura 
Balaleison of the Greeks and the Dharb Badlfs of the Arabs.°2 Inti&ian's 
identification of Srkay can be combined with Bartikian's explanation of the 
Paulician K'atert'akan to show that there had been at certain times 
Paulicians based in the country extending from the Batman river to the Bitlis 
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river. They are likely to have persisted in these remote highlands for a long 
time, reciting their old Armenian psalms and uttering their strange speech. 

Aristakés provides evidence for the wide extension of the Paulician 
and T'ondrakian heresies in the eleventh century in his account of the career 
of Jacob, who had been a bishop in Hark'.92 In the time of Catholicos Sargis 
Sevanc'i (992-1019) he was deprived of office because he had turned 
T'ondrakian. Having escaped from prison he went to Constantinople, and he 
later returned to Armenia to settle at T'ondrak. But he was not acceptable 
to the T'ondrakians of T'ondrak; so he joined the heretics among the remote 
peasantry in the highlands of Xliat to the northwest of Lake Van. His last 
days were spent at Muharkin (Martyropolis or Np'rkert), where he would have 
been within reach of, or among, the Paulicians of Sanasun and the Batman 
Suyu valley. The heretical career of Jacob links T'ondrakians with 
Paulicians: Hark' is adjacent to Xnus; T'ondrak is an eponymous center of 
heresy; and Np'rkert is within the domain of the K'afert'akan. A generation 
earlier the T'ondrakian heresy had been present at K&aw in the province of 
Mokk', to the northwest of Bitlis. Here, as the letter by Grigor Narekac'i 
shows, even the monks had become infected with unorthodox doctrine. At 
Kéaw the monks were living not far from the heretics of Xoyt' and may well 
have been affected by them. 

Apart from the wide distribution of the heresies in Armenia and 
beyond, two geographical factors should be emphasized in conclusion. The 
first is the mobility of the heretics. It was not only the teachers and 
heresiarchs who travelled far; their flocks migrated too. Nor in the high 
country of Armenia and Pontus is such mobility strange. Many of the 
heretics belonged to the pastoral population of the countryside. They were 
used to transhumant movement to new grazing grounds and to seasonal 
changes of abode. Secondly, there is the factor of persistence in the 
heresies.°4 Part of the explanation for the continuity of heretical belief is 
to be found in the cantonal character of the Armenian terrain. The life of 
a remote mountain canton can become historically fossilized: armies may 
pass by at the foot of the valley; proponents of centralized orthodoxies may 
never penetrate into harsh and unwelcoming gorges leading to a plateaux 
where shepherds live. There was heresy in Mananalis in the seventh century 
and in the eleventh. There was heresy in the valley of Xnus in the eleventh 
and still heresy (though not necessarily the very same one) in Xnus in the late 


eighteenth century. Thus the doctrines of the Key of Truth, when considered 
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in the light of historical geography, are likely to be much more ancient than 


the time (1782) when the text as we have it was written; but how much more 


ancient is mainly a question of theology and philology, not of historical 


geography. 
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τῶν Ζιχῶν χτισϑέντα, τό te Τουργανὴρχ καὶ τὸ Τζαρβαγάνιν καὶ 105 


ἕτερον νησίν, χαὶ εἰς τὸν τοῦ Σπαταλοῦ λιμένα ἕτερον νησίν, καὶ εἰς 

182Be τὰς Πτελέας ἕτερον, ἐν ᾧ ἐν ταῖς τῶν ᾿Αλανῶν ἐπι ἰδρομαῖς οἱ Ζιχοὶ 
καταφεύγουσιν. Τὸ δὲ παραϑαλάσσιον ἀπὸ τῆς συμπληρώσεως τῆς 
Ζιχίας, τοι τοῦ Νικόψεως ποταμοῦ, ἐστὶν ἣ τῆς ᾿Αβασγίας χώρα μέχρι 
τοῦ κάστρου Σωτηριουπόλεως᾽ εἰσὶ δὲ μίλια τ΄. 


48. Περὶ τῆς χώρας τοῦ Ταρών. 


123"P ᾿Αλλὰ περὶ μὲν τῶν βορείων Σκυϑῶν ἱκανῶς σοι δεδήλωται, 
τέχνον ποθούμενον, ὧν ἣ γνῶσις ἐπωφελής τε καὶ εὔχρηστος ἐν καιρῷ 
σοι πάντως γενήσεται" δεῖ δέ σε μηδὲ τὰ πρὸς ἀνίσχοντα ἥλιον ἀγνοεῖν, 
Vv ¢ t i Ὁ ε ¥ 2 , ιν = X ~ ἐμὴ , 
ὅϑεν ὑπήκοα πάλιν τοῖς Ρωμαίοις ἐγένετο, ἀφ᾽ οὗ τὸ πρῶτον τῆς τού- 
τῶν ἐπικρατείας ἐξέπεσον. 


Πρῶτος γὰρ ὁ Κρικορίκιος ἐκεῖνος τοῦ Ταρὼν ἄρχων πρὸς τὸν 
βασιλέα Ρωμαίων ἑαυτὸν ὑπέκλινεν καὶ ὑπέταξεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ἀρχῆς μὲν 
ἐπαμφοτερίζων ἐφαίνετο, καὶ λόγῳ μὲν τὴν τοῦ βασιλέως φιλίαν προσ- 
ἐποιεῖτο τιμᾶν, ἔργῳ δὲ τῷ τῶν Σαρακηνῶν χκατάρχοντι τὰ nad? 
ἡδονὴν διεπράττετο, καὶ διαφόρως ἡγεμὼν ἐχρημάτισεν τῶν ἀπὸ Συρίας 

128Ὁ} ἐξερχομένων φοσσάτων  χατὰ τῶν ὑπηκόων ϑεμάτων τῷ βασιλεῖ 
“Ῥωμαίων, καὶ πάντα τὰ τοῖς Ρωμαίοις ἐν ἀπορρήτῳ μελετώμενα 
χατὰ τῶν ἀντιπάλων Σαρακηνῶν πρὸς Συρίαν ἐμήνυεν, καὶ λάϑρᾳ περὶ 
τῶν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν συμβαινόντων ἀεὶ πρὸς τὸν ἀμερμουμνῆν διὰ γραμμάτων 

183Be ἐδηλοποίει, καὶ δοκεῖν μὲν ἐβούλετο | τὰ τῶν Ρωμαίων φρονῶν, εὑρί- 
oxeto δὲ μᾶλλον τὰ τῶν Σαρακηνῶν προχρίνων τε xal τιμῶν. Πλὴν 
ἀπέστελλεν ἀεὶ δῶρα, ἅπερ τοῖς ἐκεῖσε βαρβάροις δοχεῖ τίμια, πρὸς 
τὸν ἐν βασιλεῦσιν ἀοίδιμον Λέοντα, καὶ ἀντελάμβανε πλείονά τε καὶ 
χρείττονα παρὰ τοῦ εὐσεβοῦς βασιλεύοντος, ὃς καὶ πολλάκις αὐτῷ προ- 

124'P ετρέψατο διὰ γραμμάτων πρὸς τὴν βασι[λεύουσαν εἰσελϑεῖν καὶ τὸν 
βασιλέα ϑεάσασϑαι χαὶ τῶν παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ φιλοφρονήσεων καὶ τιμῶν με- 
τασχεῖν. .ὋὋ δὲ δεδουκώς, μὴ πρὸς λύπην καὶ σκάνδαλον τοῦ ἀμερμου- 
μνὴ γένηται τοῦτο, προφάσεις ἐπλάττετο, καὶ τὸ μὴ δύνασϑαι τὴν ἑαυτοῦ 
χώραν ἔρημον τῆς ἐξ αὐτοῦ βοηϑείας καταλιπεῖν, ἵνα μὴ ὑπὸ τῶν Σαρακη- 
νῶν καταληϊσϑῇ, μάτην ἐσκήπτετο. 

Ὃ δὲ αὐτὸς ἄρχων τοῦ Ταρὼν κρατήσας ἐν πολέμῳ ποτὲ τοῦ 
᾿Αρκάϊκα τοὺς παῖδας, ἤγουν ἹΚρικορίκου τοῦ πατρικίου, τοῦ πατρὸς 
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and built upon by the Zichians, Tourganirch and Tzarbaganin and another 
island; and in the harbour of Spalaton another island; and at Pteleai another, 
where the Zichians take refuge during Alan incursions. The coastal area from 
the limit of Zichia, that is, from the Nikopsis river, is the country of Abasgia, 
as far as the city of Sotirioupolis; it is 300 miles. 


43. Of the country of Taron. 


But concerning the northern Scyths sufficient has been made plain 
to you, beloved child, knowledge of which shall be all ways advantageous 
and useful to you in time of need; but also it is right that you should not 
be ignorant of the parts towards the rising sun, for what reasons they became 
once more subject to the Romans, after they had first fallen away from 
their control. 

The late Krikorikios, then, prince of Taron, at first bent and sub- 
mitted himself before the emperor of the Romans, but from the first 
he seemed double-faced, and while in word he pretended to esteem the 
friendship of the emperor, in fact he acted at the pleasure of the chief prince 
of the Saracens, and on various occasions led armies that came out of Syria 
against provinces subject to the emperor of the Romans, and everything 
that the Romans were planning in secret against their Saracen adversaries 
he would divulge to Syria, and would always keep the commander of the 
faithful informed secretly through his letters of what was going on among us; 
and while he wished to appear a partisan of the Roman cause, he was found, 
on the contrary, to prefer and favour the cause of the Saracens. However, 
he continually sent presents, such as appear valuable to the barbarians 
of those parts, to Leo, the glorious among emperors, and got in return more 
and better from the pious emperor, who also frequently urged him by letter 
to visit the imperial city and behold the emperor and partake of the bounties 
and honours bestowed by him. But he, fearing lest this might vex and 
offend the commander of the faithful, would trump up excuses, and falsely 
allege that it was impossible for him to leave his own country deprived of 
his assistance, lest it might be plundered by the Saracens. 

Now, this same prince of Taron one day captured in battle the sons 
of Arkaikas, that is to say, the cousins of the patrician Krikorikios, father 
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τοῦ πρωτοσπαϑαρίου ᾿Ασωτίου, τοὺς ἐξαδέλφους, εἶχε map’ ἑαυτῷ 
δεσμίους. Περὶ ὧν καὶ Συμβάτιος, ὁ τότε ἄρχων τῶν ἀρχόντων, τὸν 30 
αὐτὸν μακαριώτατον βασιλέα διὰ γραμμάτων ἠξίωσεν τοῦ ἀποστεῖλαι 
124Ὁ)}Ὁ | πρὸς τὸν Ταρωνίτην καὶ ἀναλαβέσϑαι σπουδάσαι τοὺς οἰκείους ἀνεφιούς, 
οἵτινες ἧσαν υἱοὶ τοῦ εἰρημένου ᾿Αρκάϊκα, ἵνα μὴ πρὸς τὸν ἀμερμουμνῆν 
ἀποσταλῶσιν᾽ συγγενὴς γὰρ ἦν τοῦ Συμβατίου, τοῦ ἄρχοντος τῶν ἀρχόν- 
των, Γρηγόριος ὁ πατρίκιος. Επακούσας δὲ τῆς τοιαύτης τοῦ Συμβα- 35 
τίου ἀξιώσεως Λέων, ὁ μακαριώτατος βασιλεύς, τὸν Σινούτην ἐκεῖνον 
184Be | τὸν εὐνοῦχον ἀπέστειλε, χαρτουλάριον τηνικαῦτα τοῦ ὀξέως δρόμου 
τυγχάνοντα, πρός τε τὸν ἄρχοντα τοῦ Ταρὼν τῆς τοιαύτης ἕνεκα ὑποϑέ- 
σεὼς καὶ πρὸς τὸν ᾿Αδρανασήρ, τὸν κουροπαλάτην ᾿Ιβηρίας, διά τινας 
ἑτέρας ὑποϑέσεις, δοὺς αὐτῷ καὶ πρὸς ἀμφοτέρους ξενάλια τὰ ἁρμόζοντα. 40 
125'P Διαβληϑέν᾽τος δὲ τοῦ εἰρημένου Σινούτου παρὰ Θεοδώρου, τοῦ τῶν 
᾿Αρμενίων ἑρμηνευτοῦ, πρὸς τὸν εἰρημένον ἀοίδιμον βασιλέα, ἐξαπεστάλη 
βασιλικὸς ἀντ᾽ αὐτοῦ ὁ πρωτοσπαϑάριος Κωνσταντῖνος χαὶ δομέστικος 
τῆς ὑπουργίας ὁ τοῦ Λιβός, ὁ νῦν ἀνθύπατος πατρίκιος καὶ μέγας ἑται- 
ρειάρχης, ἐνταλματικῶς ὁρισϑεὶς τοῦ ἀναλαβέσϑαι τὰ πρὸς τὸν ἄρχοντα 45 
τοῦ Ταρών, τὸν ἸΚρικορίκιον, ἀποσταλέντα ξενάλια, καὶ αὐτὸς μὲν πρὸς 
τὸ Ταρὼν εἰσελϑεῖν, τὸν δὲ Σινούτην προτρέψασϑαι πρὸς τὸν ᾿Αδρανα- 
onp, τὸν κουροπαλάτην ᾿Ιβηρίας, κατὰ τὰ ἐνταλϑέντα αὐτῷ ἀπελϑεῖν. 
Καταλαβὼν δὲ τὸ Ταρὼν ὁ εἰρημένος πρωτοσπαϑάριος χαὶ ἀποδοὺς 
125¥P Κρικορικίῳ τὰ πρὸς αὐτὸν ἀποσταλέντα τοῦ βασιλέως δῶρα [καὶ γράμ- 50 
ματα, ἀνελάβετο τὸν νόϑον τοῦ Ταρωνίτου υἱόν, ὃς ᾿Ασώτιος ὠνομάζετο, 
καὶ εἰσήγαγεν αὐτὸν πρὸς τὴν βασιλεύουσαν, ὃν ὁ βασιλεὺς τῇ τοῦ 
πρωτοσπαϑαρίου τιμῆσας ἀξίᾳ καὶ ἱκανῶς φιλοφρονησάμενος, πρὸς 
τὸν ἴδιον πατέρα διὰ τοῦ αὐτοῦ πρωτοσπαϑαρίου ἀπέστειλεν. ᾿Αναλαβό- 
μενος οὖν ὁ αὐτὸς Κωνσταντῖνος ἐκεῖϑεν ᾿Απογάνεμ, τὸν ἀδελφὸν 55 
Koixoptxov, τοῦ ἄρχοντος τοῦ Ταρών, εἰσήγαγεν πρὸς τὸν μακάριον 
185Bo βασιλέα μετὰ καὶ τῶν | δύο υἱῶν τοῦ ᾿Αρκάϊκα, ὃν καὶ τῇ τοῦ πρωτοσπα- 
ϑαρίου ἀξίᾳ τιμήσας ὁ βασιλεὺς καὶ φιλοφρόνως πολλάκις δεξιωσάμενος, 
ἀπέστειλεν αὖϑις διὰ τοῦ αὐτοῦ Κωνσταντίνου εἰς τὴν οἰκείαν χώραν 
καὶ πρὸς τὸν ἴδιον ἀδελφόν. 60 
126™P Μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα ἐν Χαλδίᾳ ὁ εἰρημένος Ἰζωνσταντῖνος ἐπὶ χρόνον 
ἱκανὸν διατρίψας, ἐπετράπη διὰ κελεύσεως εἰσελϑεῖν ἐν τῷ Ταρὼν καὶ 
ἀναλαβέσϑαι Korxoptxtov, τὸν ἄρχοντα τοῦ Ταρὼν καὶ πρὸς τὴν βασι- 
λεύουσαν εἰσελϑεῖν, ὃ καὶ ἐποίησεν. Εἰσελθόντος δὲ τοῦ αὐτοῦ Κρικορι- 
κίου ἐν τῇ ϑεοφυλάχτῳ πόλει καὶ τῇ τοῦ μαγίστρου καὶ στρατηγοῦ 65 
Ταρὼν ἀξίᾳ τιμηϑέντος, ἐδόϑη αὐτῷ καὶ οἶκος εἰς κατοικίαν, ὁ τοῦ 
Βαρβάρου λεγόμενος, ὁ νῦν Βασιλείου τοῦ παρακοιμωμένου οἶκος. 
᾿Ετιμήϑη δὲ καὶ ἐτησίῳ ῥόγᾳ χρυσίου μὲν δέκα λίτρας καὶ μιλιαρησίων 
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of the protospatharius Asotios, and he held them by him as prisoners. 
On their behalf the then prince of princes Symbatios sent letters to the same 
emperor, of most blessed memory, begging him to send to the Taronite and 
make efforts to recover these nephews of his, the sons of the said Arkaikas, so 
that they might not be sent to the commander of the faithful; for the patrician 
Grigorios was a relative of Symbatios, the prince of princes. The emperor Leo, 
of most blessed memory, acceded to this request of Symbatios, and sent the 
late Sinoutis, the eunuch, who was then chief clerk to the foreign ministry, to 
the prince of Taron upon this business, and also to Adranasir, the curopalate 
of Iberia, on some other matters of business; and he furnished him with 
presents suitable to both. But when a calumnious charge was laid before 
the said glorious emperor against the said Sinoutis by Theodore, the Arme- 
nian interpreter, there was sent out as imperial agent in his stead the proto- 
spatharius Constantine Lips, keeper of the imperial plate, — he who 
is now patrician proconsul and commander of the great company, — with 
orders instructing him to take over the presents dispatched to the prince 
of Taron, Krikorikios, and himself to proceed to Taron, and to order Sinoutis 
to go on to Adranasir, the curopalate of Iberia, as he had been instructed to do. 
The said protospatharius arrived at Taron and gave to Krikorikios the 
gifts and letters of the emperor which had been sent to him, and took up 
the bastard son of the Taronite, who was called Asotios, and brought him 
to the imperial city; and the emperor honoured him with the rank of proto- 
spatharius and richly entertained him, and then sent him back to his father 
in the conduct of the same protospatharius. The same Constantine took 
thence Apoganem, brother of Krikorikios, prince of Taron, and brought him 
to the emperor, of blessed memory, together with the two sons of Arkaikas; 
and him too the emperor honoured with the rank of protospatharius and many 
times bounteously entertained him, and sent him back again, in conduct 
of the same Constantine, to his country and his brother. 

After this the said Constantine spent some time in Chaldia, and was 
then commissioned by imperial mandate to go to Taron and take Krikorikios, 
prince of Taron, and come to the imperial city; and this he did. When this 
same Krikorikios had entered the city protected of God, and had been 
honoured with the rank of magister and military governor of Taron, he 
was also given for his residence a house called the house of Barbaros, now 
the house of Basil the chamberlain. He was, moreover, honoured with an 
annual stipend of ten pounds in gold and a further ten pounds in miliaresia, 
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ἢ i , ε ἡ ‘ ~ f » \ 3 > 
τέρας δέχα λίτρας, ὡς εἶναι τὸ πᾶν λίτρας εἴκοσι. Kat ἐπὶ χρόνον ἐν 


(Ola) 


τῇ βασιλευούσῃ διατρίψας, xat διὰ tod αὐτοῦ πρωτοσπαϑαρίου Κων- 70 
σταντίνου πάλιν πρὸς τὴν οἰκείαν διεσώϑη χώραν. 

126%P Μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα πάλιν εἰσῆλϑεν καὶ ὁ ᾿Απογάνεμ πρὸς τὸν μακά- 
tov βασιλέα, καὶ προεβιβάσϑη παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ εἰς πατρυκιότητα: ἐπετράπη 
δὲ καὶ εἰς γυναῖκα λαβεῖν τοῦ εἰρημένου Κωνσταντίνου ϑυγατέρα, καὶ 
Σ " - ft Le XN = > , \ ν Ν > A Ἂν: 
ἐπὶ τῇ τοιαύτῃ προφάσει καὶ οἶκον ἐπεζήτησεν, καὶ ἔλαβεν καὶ αὐτὸς τὸν 75 
τοῦ Βαρβάρου οἶκον χρυσοβουλλίου χωρίς. Καὶ φιλοφρονηθεὶς παρὰ 
τοῦ βασιλέως, τῷ τότε μὲν πρὸς τὴν ἰδίαν χώραν ὑπέστρεψεν πρὸς τὸ 

186Be πάλιν εἰσελϑεῖν καὶ τὰ τοῦ γάμου ἀπαρτίσασϑαι, ἅμα δὲ τῷ εἰς τὴν 

3 ͵ ΙΑ ἐγί nes i’ ς a i ~ f 2 U 
οἰκείαν χώραν διασωθῆναι μετ᾽ ὀλίγας ἡμέρας τέλει τοῦ βίου ἐχρήσατο. 
Ὃ δὲ τούτου ἀδελφός, ἸΚρικορίκιος διὰ γραμμάτων αὐτοῦ ἐξῃτήσατο 80 
127P εἰσέ 9. > ‘ rev \ SY ~ an ~ fy 
εἰσέρχεσϑαι εἰς τὴν βασιλεύουσαν καὶ παρὰ τῶν χειρῶν τοῦ ἁγίου 
λέ λ oe ‘ ὃ ὃ ΄ es 3 ~ \ 3 \ a4 ov τι ‘3 ~~ 
βασιλέως λαμβάνειν τὴν διδομένην ῥόγαν αὐτοῦ καὶ ἐπὶ χρόνον τινὰ ἐν τῇ 
ϑεοφυλάκτῳ διατρίβειν πόλει. Καὶ ἐπὶ τούτῳ τὸν τῷ οἰκείῳ ἀδελφῷ 
5. > 7 Lad Ψ f Δ \ > ,ὔ 
προχειρισϑέντα οἶκον εἰς κατοίκησιν λαβεῖν ἠξίου, ὃν καὶ ἐπιδέδωχκεν 
> ~ ς ͵ ᾿ , A ἧς ε ~ b A A ᾿ 
αὐτῷ ὁ μαχάριος βασιλεὺς διά τε τὸ νεωστὶ ὑποταγῆναι καὶ διὰ τὸ καὶ 85 
ἄλλους ἄρχοντας τῆς ἀνατολῇς πρὸς τὸν ὅμοιον ζῆλον τῆς πρὸς 'Ῥω- 
ς ἄρχ ς τῆς iS πρὸς μ Ἢ 1S προς 
, ε = 2 L . 2 Η , ᾿. 
μαίους ὑποταγῆς ἐκκαλέσασϑαι" ἔγγραφον δὲ χρυσοβούλλιον δωρεὰν 
τοῦ τοιούτου οἴχου πρὸς αὐτὸν οὐκ ἐποίησεν. 
Μετὰ δὲ χρόνους ἱκανούς, ἹΡωμανοῦ τοῦ μακαρίου βασιλέως τῶν 
ᾧ' ~ ¥ € , » fa 3 ‘A € 3 $. 
σχήπτρων τῆς βασιλείας Ρωμαίων ἐπειλημμένου, ἀνήγαγεν ὁ αὐτὸς 90 
1210Ὁ Κριϊκορίκιος μὴ ἰσχύειν κρατεῖν τὸν τοῦ Βαρβάρου οἶκον, ἀλλ᾽ ἠξίου 
λαβεῖν ἀντ᾽ αὐτοῦ προάστειον ἐν Κελτζηνῇ, εἴτε τοῦ Τατζάτου, εἴτε 
ἄλλο, οἷον κελεύει ὁ βασιλεύς, ἵνα, ὅτε ἐπιδρομὴ τῶν ᾿Αγαρηνῶν κατὰ 
τῆς χώρας αὐτοῦ γένηται, ἀποστέλλειν ἐκεῖσε ἔχει τὴν οἰκείαν συγγέ- 
4. #£ t © A A x 3. ~ ~ ~ t 
vetav καὶ ὑπόστασιν. ‘O δὲ βασιλεὺς τὴν ἀχριβὴ γνῶσιν τῶν πραγμάτων 95 
x é > f \ 3 A ~ f ~ , 
μὴ κεκτημένος, ἐλπίζων δὲ ἀπὸ βασιλικοῦ χρυσοβουλλίου τοῦ μακαρίου 
Λέοντος ἔχειν τὸν Ταρωνίτην τὸν τοῦ Βαρβάρου οἶκον, δέδωχεν αὐτῷ 
187Be τὸ προάστειον τοῦ Γρηγορᾶ ἐν Κελτζηνῇ, καὶ τὸν οἶκον δῆϑεν | ἀντέλαβεν, 
χρυσοβούλλιον δὲ οὐδὲ οὗτος πρὸς αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τῷ προαστείῳ ἐποιήσατο. 
128} Μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα ἔγραψε πρὸς τὸν | αὐτὸν βασιλέα ὁ Τορνίκης, 6100 
- Υ > , < ~ 3 U > 7 ey a Ἂ: " x. 

τοῦ Ταρωνίτου ἀνεψιός, ὁ τοῦ ᾿Απογάνεμ ἐκείνου υἱός, ὅτι" «Τὸν οἶκον 
τοῦ Βαρβάρου ὁ μακαριώτατος βασιλεὺς Λέων τῷ ἐμῷ πατρὶ ἐδωρήσατο 

PAE ane LOD ς PAOLAEUG Ὁ ERG ρ ρθη ’ 
μετὰ δὲ τὸν TOD πατρός μου ϑάνατον --- διὰ τὸ ἔτι ἀνήλυκον καὶ ὀρφανὸν 
τυγχάνειν ἐμέ --- κατ᾽ ἐξουσίαν ὁ ϑεῖός μου τὸν τούτου οἶκον κατεχράτης- 

2h UY , « ? \ f Ὁ € t ΣΡ 9. 105 

σεν, ἀεὶ καϑυπισχνούμενός μοι, ὅταν εἰς τὸν τέλειον τῆς ἡλικίας ἔλθω 
χρόνον, ἀπολαβεῖν τὸν οἶκον τὸν πατρικόν, καὶ νῦν, ὡς ἔμαϑον, δέδωκεν 
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making twenty pounds in all. After some sojourn in the imperial city, he 
was escorted back again to his country by this same protospatharius 
Constantine. 

After this, Apoganem came once more to the emperor, of blessed memo- 
ry, and was advanced by him to the rank of patrician; and he was also per- 
mitted to take to wife the daughter of the said Constantine, and on this ground 
he asked for a house as well and he too received the house of Barbaros, 
without a golden bull. After receiving the emperor’s bounty, he then returned 
to his country, with intent to come again and complete the celebration 
of his marriage; but no sooner was he escorted back to his country than he 
ended his life, a few days afterwards. His brother Krikorikios sent letters 
asking that he might come to the imperial city and receive from the hands 
of the holy emperor the stipend granted to him and sojourn for some while 
in the city protected of God. Thereupon he proceeded to demand for his 
residence the house which had been set aside for his brother, and the emperor, 
of blessed memory, handed it over to him, both because he had lately sub- 
mitted himself and in order to excite in other princes of the east a similar eager- 
ness for submission to the Romans; but he issued no golden bull making a 
deed of gift of this house to him. 

Several years later, when the emperor Romanus, of blessed memory, had 
laid hold upon the sceptre of the empire of the Romans, this same Krikorikios 
reported that he had not the means to keep the house of Barbaros, but deman- 
ded that he should receive in its stead a suburban estate in Keltzini, either that 
of Tatzates or some other, whichever the emperor directed, in order that, 
when the Agarenes should make an incursion into his country, he might 
be able to send thither his personal relatives and substance. The emperor, 
who did not possess an accurate knowledge of the facts, and supposed that 
the Taronite held the house of Barbaros in virtue of an imperial golden bull 
of Leo, of blessed memory, gave him the suburban estate of Grigoras in 
Keltzini and, of course, took back the house; but he too issued no golden 
bull in his favour in respect of the suburban estate. 

Thereupon Tornikis, nephew of the Taronite and son of the late Apoga- 
nem, wrote to this same emperor: «The house of Barbaros was presented to 
my father by the emperor Leo, of most blessed memory, but after my father’s 
death, because I was under age and an orphan, my unele, in virtue of his 
authority, took possession of his house, always promising me that when I 
should come of age, I should take over the paternal house; and now, as I have 
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43 
τὸν τοιοῦτον οἶκον ὁ ἐμὸς ϑεῖος τῇ βασιλείᾳ σου, καὶ ἔλαβεν εἰς ἀντισή- 
κωσιν αὐτοῦ τὸ προάστειον τοῦ Γρηγορᾶ ἐν ζελτζηνῇ.» 

᾿Απὸ δὲ τῶν τοιούτων βασιλικῶν φιλοτιμιῶν, τῶν πρὸς τὸν 
FA ~ I , « t Α > if - 3. Α , 
&p |yovta τοῦ Ταρών, φϑόνος ὑπεφύη καὶ ἀνεβλάστησεν πρὸς αὐτὸν παρά 110 
τε τοῦ Κακικίου, τοῦ ἄρχοντος Βασπαρακά, καὶ ᾿Αδρανασὴρ, τοῦ κουροπα- 
λάτου ᾿Ιβηρίας, καὶ ᾿Ασωτυκίου, τοῦ ἄρχοντος τῶν ἀρχόντων, οἵτινες 
ἔγραψαν πρὸς τὸν βασιλέα διαγογγύζοντες, δι᾿ ἣν αἰτίαν ὁ Ταρωνίτης 
μόνος ῥόγας ἀπολαύει βασιλικῆς, αὐτῶν ἁπάντων λαμβανόντων οὐδέν. 
(Τίνα γάρ --- ἔλεγον --- περισσοτέραν δουλείαν ἡμῶν ποιεῖται, ἣ τί 11ὅ 

a = μὴ ‘ ς f 3 ie σ΄ δ “ἡ ἐπ: yond ε » ~ 
πλέον ἡμῶν τοὺς Ῥωμαίους ἐπωφελεῖ; “Οϑεν χρὴ ἣ καὶ ἡμᾶς ὡς ἐκεῖνον 
ῥογεύεσϑαι, ἢ μηδ᾽ ἐκεῖνον ἐντὸς τῆς τοιαύτης τυγχάνειν δωρεᾶς.» 

« \ U Ay ε + > 2 ΑἸ 3 ΕἸ AY ϑ9 
Ο δὲ μακάριος βασιλεὺς ἹΡωμανὸς ἀντέγραψεν πρὸς αὐτοὺς μὴ παρ 
αὐτοῦ τὴν ἐπὶ τῷ Ταρωνίτῃ γενέσϑαι | ῥόγαν, ἵνα ἐπ᾽ | αὐτῷ κεῖται 

%. 2 ᾿ ~ 2 U > 7 A Fare / ¥ 4 
χαὶ ἡ ταύτης νῦν ἐκκοπή, ἀλλὰ παρὰ τοῦ μακαριωτάτου βασιλέως, xat120 
μὴ δίκαιον εἶναι τὰ τῶν προβεβασιλευκότων παρὰ τῶν ὕστερον ἀνατρέπε- 
σϑαι. "Ἔγραψε δ᾽ ὅμως πρὸς τὸν αὐτὸν Ταρωνίτην, δηλοποιῶν αὐτὸν 

x ~ > 4 δ ~ U ‘ \ i € Xx > Ul 
τὴν τῶν εἰρημένων ἀνδρῶν λύπην καὶ τὸ σκάνδαλον. ‘O δὲ ἀνήγαγεν 
μῆτε χρυσόν, μῆτε ἄργυρον παρέχειν δύνασϑαι, ὑπισχνεῖτο δὲ ἔξωϑεν 

~~ A ? > t f ,ὔ « Ud \ , 
τῶν κατὰ τύπον ἀποστελλομένων ξενίων διδόναι ἱμάτια καὶ χαλκώματα, 125 
μέχρι τῶν δέκα λιτρῶν συντιμώμενα, ἃ καὶ δέδωκεν μέχρι τριῶν ἣ 
τεσσάρων ἐνιαυτῶν. Μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα ἀνήγαγεν μὴ δύνασϑαι παρέχειν τὸ τοι- 
odtov πάκτον, τὴν δὲ ῥόγαν ἢ προῖκα λαμβάνειν ἠξίου, καϑὼς ἐπὶ τοῦ 

| μακαριωτάτου βασιλέως Λέοντος, ἢ ἐκκοπῆναι αὐτὴν. “Οϑεν διὰ τὸ μὴ 
εἰς σκάνδαλον εἶναι τοῦ Κακικίου καὶ τοῦ κουροπαλάτου καὶ τῶν λοιπῶν 130 
ἐξέκοψεν ταύτην ὁ εἰρημένος μακάριος βασιλεὺς Ρωμανός. Παραμυϑού- 
μενος δὲ ὥσπερ αὐτόν, μετὰ ταῦτα τὸν τούτου υἱόν, ᾿Ασώτιον, ἐν τῇ 
πόλει παραγεγονότα, εἰς πατρικίους ἐτίμησεν, καὶ φιλοφρονησάμενος 
αὐτάρκως πρὸς τὰ ἴδια ἐξαπέστειλεν. 

Τοῦ δὲ μαγίστρου Κρικορικίου τὸν βίον ἀπολιπόντος, ἀνήγαγεν 13ὅ 
Τορνίκιος, ὁ τοῦ ᾿Απογάνεμ., υἱός, ἔρωτα ἔχειν ἐγκάρδιον εἰσελθεῖν καὶ 
τὸν βασιλέα ϑεάσασϑαι, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ τὸν πρωτοσπαϑάριον Kowiryy καὶ ἑρμη- 

x £ A 2 Z a Ν > Ua 3 φω i εἶ > 

νευτὴν ὁ βασιλεὺς ἐξαπέστειλεν, ὃς καὶ εἰσήγαγεν ἐν τῇ πόλει τὸν εἰρη- 

᾽ 
μένον Τορνίκιον, καὶ προήγαγεν τὸν αὐτὸν Τορνίκιον ὁ βασιλεὺς | εἰς 
τὴν τῶν πατρικίων τιμήν. Προετείνετο δὲ δικαιολογίας ἐπὶ τῷ τοῦ 140 
Βαρβάρου οἴκῳ, καὶ ἀκούσας, ὅτι προάστειον λαβὼν ὁ ϑεῖος αὐτοῦ 

ρ 

ἐν Ἱζελτζηνῇ, τὴν τούτου παρεχώρησεν ἐξουσίαν, ἔλεγε μὴ δύνασϑαι 
τὸν ϑεῖον αὐτοῦ ἐπὶ τῇ πατρικῇ κληρονομίᾳ αὐτοῦ ποιεῖσϑαι ἀνταλλαγήν, 
χαὶ ἠξίου ἢ τὸν οἶκον λαβεῖν ἢ τὸ προάστειον, εἰ δὲ μή, καὶ ἀμφότερα 
παρεχώρει τῷ βασιλεῖ πρὸς τὸ μὴ ἔχειν αὐτὰ τοὺς ἐξαδέλφους αὐτοῦ. 145 
Τούτου ἕνεκεν ὁ βασιλεύς, ἐπεὶ καὶ ὁ γέρων ὁ Ταρωνίτης ἐτύγχανεν 
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learned, my uncle has given this house to your imperial majesty, and has 
received in exchange for it the suburban estate of Grigoras in Keltzini.» 
And because of these imperial gifts bestowed on the prince of Taron, 
envy towards him was implanted and grew up in Kakikios, prince of Baspa- 
raka, and Adranasir, the curopalate of Iberia, and Asotikios, the prince of 
princes, who wrote to the emperor grumbling at the cause whereby the Taronite 
alone enjoyed an imperial stipend, while all of them got nothing. «For what 
service — they said — is he performing more than we, or in what does he 
help the Romans more than we do? Hither, therefore, we too should be 
stipendiary as he is, or else he too should be excluded from this largess.» The 
emperor Romanus, of blessed memory, wrote back to them, that the stipend 
in favour of the Taronite had not been granted by him, that it should 
now lie with him to cut it off, but by the emperor, of most blessed memory; 
nor was it right that what had been done by former emperors should be 
undone by their successors. However, he wrote to this same Taronite inform- 
ing him that the said parties were vexed and offended. He replied that he 
could provide neither gold nor silver, but promised to give, over and above 
the gifts regularly sent, tunics and bronze vessels up to ten pounds in total 
value, and these he did give for three or four years. But thereafter he reported 
that he could not provide this tribute, and demanded either that he should 
receive the stipend gratis as in the time of the emperor Leo, of most blessed 
memory, or else that it should be cut off. And so, that it might not cause 
offence to Kakikios and the curopalate and the rest, the said emperor Roma- 
nus, of blessed memory, cut it off. But to console him, as it were, he after- 
wards honoured his son Asotios, when he came to Constantinople, with 
patrician rank and entertained him munificently before sending him home. 
On the death of the magister Krikorikios, Tornikios, son of Apoganem, 
reported that he heartily desired to come and behold the emperor; whereupon 
the emperor sent the protospatharius Krinitis, the interpreter, who brought 
the said Tornikios to Constantinople, and the emperor advanced the same 
Tornikios to the honour of patrician rank. He put forward his claims to the 
house of Barbaros, and, having heard that his uncle had resigned his 
ownership of it on receipt of a suburban estate in Keltzini, declared that 
his uncle had no power to effect an exchange in respect of his paternal 
inheritance, and demanded that he should be given either the house or the 
suburban estate, failing which, he was for resigning both to the emperor, 
so that his cousins might not have them. Therefore the emperor, since 
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ἀποθανών, ἀνελάβετο τὸ προάστειον, καὶ οὐδὲ τὸν οἶκον ἀντέδωχεν, 
2 Me X ! Ν > la , > τ U 
ἐπεὶ μηδὲ χρυσοβούλλιον, καϑὼς ἀνωτέρω προείρηται, ἐπί τινι τούτων 
ἐξετέϑη. 

130%P Μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα εἰσῆλθεν πρὸς thy βασιλεύουσαν Παγχράτιος 150 
ἐκεῖνος, 6 πρῶτος υἱὸς τοῦ μαγίστρου ἐκείνου ἸΚρικορικίου τοῦ Ταρωνί- 
του, καὶ προεβιβάσϑη παρὰ τοῦ βασιλέως εἰς τὸ τῶν πατρικίων ἀξίωμα, 
καὶ γέγονεν καὶ στρατηγὸς τοῦ Ταρών. ᾿Ηιτήσατο δὲ χαὶ γυναῖκα 
λαβεῖν ἀπὸ τῶν βασιλικῶν συγγενίδων, καὶ δέδωκεν αὐτῷ ὁ βασιλεὺς 

A - iF z > εἶ > ~ \ ‘ 4 
THY τοῦ μαγίστρου Θεοφυλάκτου ἀδελφὴν εἰς γυναῖκα. Καὶ μετὰ τὸν 155 
γάμον διαϑήκας ἐξέϑετο, ἐν αἷς ἐδήλου, ὅτι. Πάν μοι γένωνται παῖδες 
ἀπὸ τῆς τοιαύτης γυναυκός, ἵνα ἔχουσιν τὴν ἅπασάν μου χώραν εἰς 

bape , ν > i I > ΓΑ εἶ ,ὔ pig > ~ 
χλῆρον προγονικόν.» Kat ἐπὶ τούτῳ ἠτήσατο τὸν βασιλέα δοϑῆναι αὐτῷ 

131} τὸ προάστειον τοῦ Γρηγορᾶ πρὸς | τὸ ἐν αὐτῷ τὴν πατρικίαν, τὴν τούτου 

190Be γυναῖκα καϑέζεσϑαι, μετὰ δὲ τὴν αὐτῆς ἀποβίω [σιν εἶναι πάλιν τὸ 160 
τοιοῦτον προάστειον τῆς βασιλείας αὐτοῦ. Kal ἐπένευσεν καὶ πρὸς τοῦτο 
£ , Ἂν, ~ t > ᾿Ὶ , A mind 
ὁ βασιλεύς, καὶ πολλαῖς φιλοτιμίαις αὐτὸν δεξιωσάμενος, μετὰ τῆς 
PENT A > ΓΑ > x , > ~ « \ εν» ~ ἃ 
ἰδίας γυναικὸς ἐξαπέστειλεν εἰς τὴν χώραν αὐτοῦ. Οἱ δὲ υἱοὶ τοῦ μαγί- 
στρου Κρικορικίου, 6 τε αὐτὸς Παγχράτιος ὁ πατρίκιος καὶ ᾿Ασώτιος ὁ 
πατρίκιος, μεγάλως παρελύπουν καὶ ἐβιάζοντο τὸν οἰκεῖον αὐτῶν ἐξάδελ- 165 
φον, Τορνίκιον τὸν πατρίκιον, ὃς μὴ ὑποφέρων τὴν ἀπὸ τούτων ἐπίϑεσιν, 

:ὔ ἢ \ > 4 v Ν -" 
ἔγραψε πρὸς τὸν βασιλέα ἀποστεῖλαι πιστὸν ἄνθρωπον καὶ παραλαβεῖν 
181ὉὉῈ τὴν χώραν αὐτοῦ, αὐτὸν δὲ καὶ τὴν γυναῖκα καὶ τὸ παιδίον | αὐτῶν 
πρὸς τὸν βασιλέα εἰσαγαγεῖν. δὲ βασιλεὺς ἀπέστειλεν τὸν πρωτοσπαϑά- 
, “ £ Ὺ x A A x »» » ~ > , 
ριον Κρινίτην καὶ ἑρμηνέα πρὸς τὸ κατὰ τὴν ἀξίωσιν αὐτοῦ ἀναλαβέσϑαι 170 
\ 3 ne 5 " > ~~ , rg a X ΝῊ ἢ 
χαὶ εἰσαγαγεῖν αὐτὸν ἐν τῇ ϑεοφυλάκτῳ πόλει. “Ὅτε δὲ τὴν τοιαύτην 
, € ᾿ ὁ ba vr > 4 ja 7 £ > 7 
χώραν ὁ ἸΚρινίτης κατέλαβεν, εὗρεν αὐτὸν ἤδη τὸν βίον ἀπολιπόντα, 
διαταξάμενον πρὸ τῆς τελευτῆς εἶναι πᾶσαν τὴν χώραν αὐτοῦ ὑποχειμέ- 
~ ~w t ᾿ A (aot \ ε f > ~ ΕΣ - 
vay τῷ βασιλεῖ Ρωμαίων, τὴν δὲ γυναῖκα καὶ τὸ παιδίον αὐτοῦ εἰσελϑεῖν 
πρὸς τὸν βασιλέα, ἢ καὶ δέδωκεν ὁ βασιλεὺς εἰς κατοίκησιν, εἰσελϑούσης, 175 
τοῦ πρωτοσπαϑαρίου Μιχαήλ, τοῦ ποτε γεγονότος κομμερκιαρίου Χαλδίας 
καὶ τὴν τοῦ Ῥωμοαϑέως μονήν. Καὶ πάλιν ἀπεστάλη ὁ εἰρημένος Ἰζρινίτης 
132°P παρὰ τοῦ βασιλέως πρὸς | τὸ παραλαβεῖν τὴν χώραν τοῦ ᾿Απογάνεμ, 
ἤτοι τὸ μέρος τοῦ πατρικίου Τορνικίου. ᾿Ανταπέστειλαν δὲ ἐκεῖθεν τοῦ 

191Be Ταρωνί]του υἱοί, of τοῦ ἀποθανόντος ἐξάδελφοι, ἀξιοῦντες δοῦναι τὸ 180 
Οὐλνούτιν καὶ ἔχειν τὴν χώραν τοῦ ἐξαδέλφου αὐτῶν, μὴ γὰρ δύνασϑαι 
ὅλως αὐτοὺς ζῆν, εἰ τὴν τοῦ ἐξαδέλφου αὐτῶν χώραν ὡς οἰκείαν κατάσχῃ 
e t > , \ > , Ἑ a La \ A w > ~ 
ὁ βασιλεύς. Οἰκείᾳ δὲ ἀγαϑότητι ὑπείξας ὁ βασιλεὺς τὴν αἴτησιν αὐτῶν 
ἐξεπλήρωσεν, καὶ δέδωκεν αὐτοῖς μὲν τὴν χώραν τοῦ ᾿Απογάνεμ, τοῦ 
ἐξαδέλφου αὐτῶν, αὐτὸς δὲ ἀνελάβετο τὸ Οὐλνούτιν μετὰ πάσης τῆς 186 
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the old Taronite was now dead, resumed the suburban estate but did not 
give the house in exchange for it, because, as has already been stated above, 
no golden bull had been issued in respect of any of these transactions. 

After this, the late Pankratios, eldest son of that magister Krikorikios 
the Taronite, came to the imperial city and was advanced by the 
emperor to the dignity of patrician and was also made military 
governor of Taron. He asked that he might also be given a wife from 
among the ladies related to the imperial family, and the emperor gave 
him to wife the sister of the magister Theophylact. And after his marriage 
he made a will, in which he stated: «If children are born to me of this woman, 
they are to have all my country for their ancestral inheritance.» Thereupon 
he asked the emperor that he might be given the suburban estate of Grigoras 
for the patrician lady, his wife, to reside there, and after her death this 
suburban estate should revert to his imperial majesty. The emperor 
sanctioned this too, and after presenting him with many gifts, sent him 
with his wife away to his country. Now, the sons of the magister Krikorikios, 
this same patrician Pankratios and the patrician Asotios, greatly vexed 
and oppressed their cousin, the patrician Tornikios, who, finding their 
aggressiveness unendurable, wrote to the emperor to send a trustworthy 
servant and take over his country, and conduct himself and his wife and 
their child to the emperor. The emperor sent the protospatharius Krinitis, 
the interpreter, to take him and conduct him to the city protected of God, 
in accordance with his demand. But when Krinitis arrived in that country, 
he found that Tornikios had already departed this life, having devised 
before his end that all his country should be subject to the emperor of the 
Romans, and that his wife and his child should go to the emperor; and 
to her, on her arrival, the emperor gave for her residence the monastery 
in Psomathia of the protospatharius Michael, formerly collector of Chaldia. 
The said Krinitis was sent back again by the emperor to take over the 
country of Apoganem, that is, the portion of the patrician Tornikios. But 
the sons of the Taronite, the cousins of the deceased, sent back thence a 
demand that they should give up Oulnoutin and retain the country of their 
cousin, for they were quite unable to live if the emperor were to occupy 
their cousin’s country as his own. The emperor, yielding to his own goodness 
of heart, fulfilled their request and gave them the country of Apoganem, 
their cousin, and himself took Oulnoutin with all its surrounding territory. 
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περιχώρου αὐτοῦ. Ἢ δὲ ὅλη τοῦ Ταρὼν χώρα εἰς δύο διανεμηϑεῖσα 

1820} ἐτύγχανεν, ἧς τὸ μὲν ἥμισυ of τοῦ μαγίστρου  Κρικορικίου εἶχον υἱοί, 
\ δὲ .“ £ ae: 2A ᾿ ~ , € (3 > LS 

τὸ δὲ ἥμισυ <ol> tod ᾿Απογάνεμ τοῦ πατρικίου, of τούτων ἐξάδελφοι. 


44, Περὶ τῆς χώρας τοῦ ᾿Απαχουνῆς κα 
κάστρου τοῦ Μανζιχκίερτ καὶ τοῦ Περχρ 
τοῦ Χλιὰτ καὶ τοῦ Χαλιὰτ καὶ τοῦ ᾿Αρζὲς κα 
τοῦ Τιβὶ καὶ τοῦ Χὲρτ καὶ τοῦ Σαλαμᾶς καὶ 
Τζερματζοῦ. 5 


i v + ~ > , τ΄" ~ > f ~ 

Iotéov, ὅτι πρὸ τοῦ ᾿Ασωτίου, τοῦ ἄρχοντος τῶν ἀρχόντων, τοῦ 
πατρὸς τοῦ Συμβατίου, τοῦ ἄρχοντος τῶν ἀρχόντων, ὃν ἀπεκεφάλισεν 
. > ~ : ἐξ > , Δ ᾿ > ’ t € U i 
ὁ ἀμηρᾶς Περσίδος, ὁ ᾿Αποσάται, ὃς καὶ ἐποίησεν δύο υἱούς, τόν τε 
᾿Ασώτιον, τὸν μετ᾽ αὐτὸν γενόμενον ἄρχοντα τῶν ἀρχόντων, καὶ ᾿Απα- 
σάκιον, τὸν μετὰ ταῦτα μάγιστρον τιμηϑέντα, τὰ τρία ταῦτα κάστρα 10 

1331} τό τε Περχρὶ καὶ τὸ Χαλιὰτ καὶ τὸ ᾿Αρίζές, ὑπὸ τὴν τῆς Περσίδος ἐπι- 
χκράτειαν ἐτύγχανον. 
192Be Ὅτι ὁ ἄρχων ἐκαϑέζετο τῶν ἀρχόντων εἰς τὴν μεγάλην ’Aoue- 
νίαν, εἰς τὸ κάστρον τὸ Κάρς, καὶ ἐπεῖχεν καὶ τὰ τρία τὰ προγεγραμμένα 
χάστρα, τὸ τε Περχρὶ {καὶ τὸ Χαλιὰτ καὶ τὸ ᾿Αρζὲς καὶ τὸ Τιβὶ καὶ 15 
AS \ Ν 4 ~ 
τὸ Χὲρτ καὶ τὸ Σαλαμᾶς. 

Ὅτι ᾿Απελβὰρτ ἐκράτει τὸ Μανζικίερτ, καὶ ἦν ὑπὸ τὴν ἐξουσίαν 
(«᾿Ασωτίου», τοῦ ἄρχοντος τῶν ἀρχόντων, τοῦ πατρὸς τοῦ Συμβα- 
τίου, τοῦ ἄρχοντος τῶν ἀρχόντων. Δέδωκεν δὲ <7H> αὐτῷ ᾿Απελβὰρτ 
ς 3 A > , ς BUA ~ > , A ἢ; , ἢ ‘ 

ὁ αὐτὸς ᾿Ασώτιος, ὁ ἄρχων τῶν ἀρχόντων, xal TO κάστρον τὸ Χλιὰτ 20 
y \ > + Ἂς \ ἐς ¢ ‘ ,* > J ε v 
nat τὸ ᾿Αρζὲς καὶ τὸ Περκρί ὁ γὰρ προρρηϑεὶς ᾿Ασώτιος, ὁ ἄρχων 
τῶν ἀρχόντων, ὁ πατὴρ τοῦ Συμβατίου, τοῦ ἄρχοντος τῶν ἀρχόντων, 
1380} κατεῖχεν | πάσας τὰς τῆς ἀνατολῆς χώρας. Τελευτήσαντος δὲ ᾿Απελβάρτ, 

,ὔ Ἀ 2 , 2 Ὁ € Ww ει ες ~ = > 7 ~ ἢ 
κατέσχεν τὴν ἐξουσίαν αὐτοῦ ὁ ἴδιος υἱὸς αὐτοῦ, ὁ ᾿Αβελχαμίτ, τοῦ δὲ 
᾿Αβελχαμὶτ τελευτήσαντος, ἐκράτησε τὴν ἐξουσίαν αὐτοῦ ὁ πρῶτος 25 

ει + ~ © 3 ~ ~ QA , ~~ 14 ~ ΕΣ , 
υἱὸς αὐτοῦ, ὁ ᾿Αποσεβατᾶς. Τοῦ δὲ Συμβατίου, τοῦ ἄρχοντος τῶν ἀρχόν- 
των, παρὰ τοῦ ᾿Αποσάται, τοῦ ἀμηρᾷ Περσίδος, ἀναιρεϑέντος, ἐκράτη- 
σεν αὐϑεντῶς καὶ κυρίως ὡς δεσπότης καὶ αὐτοκέφαλος τό τε κάστρον 
τὸ Μανζικίερτ καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ κάστρα χαὶ τὰς χώρας, ὅστις καὶ ὑπετάγη 
τῷ βασιλεῖ μετὰ τῶν ἑτέρων δύο ἀδελφῶν αὐτοῦ, τοῦ te ᾿Απολεσφούετ 30 
χαὶ τοῦ ᾿Αποσέλμη, διὰ τὸ διαφόρως καταπολεμηϑῆναι τά τε κάστρα 
χαὶ πραιδευϑῆναι καὶ ἀφανισθῆναι χαὶ τὰς χώρας αὐτῶν παρὰ τοῦ 
134:)᾽Ὁ δομεστίκου τῶν σχολῶν, παρέχοντες τὸν | βασιλέα “Ρωμαίων καὶ πάκτα 
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The whole country of Taron was divided in two, one half of it being held 
by the sons of the magister Krikorikios, the other half by their cousins, 
the sons of the patrician Apoganem. 


44. Of the country of Apachounis and of the city 
of Manzikiert and Perkri and Chliat and 
Chaliat and Arzes and Tibi and Chert and 


Salamas and Tzermatzou. 


Before the time of Asotios, prince of princes, father of Symbatios, 
prince of princes, whom the emir of Persia Aposatai beheaded and who had 
two sons, Asotios, who was prince of princes after him, and Apasakios, 
who was afterwards honoured with the rank of magister, these three cities, 
Perkri and Chaliat and Arzes, were under the control of Persia. 

The prince of princes had his seat in great Armenia, at the city of 
Kars, and held both these three cities aforementioned, Perkri and Chaliat 
and Arzes, and also Tibi and Chert and Salamas. 

Apelbart possessed Manzikiert and was beneath the dominion of 
Asotios, the prince of princes, the father of Symbatios, the prince of princes. 
The same Asotios, prince of princes, gave to this same Apelbart also the 
city of Chliat and Arzes and Perkri: for the aforesaid Asotios, prince of 
princes, father of Symbatios, prince of princes, held all the countries of the 
east. On the death of Apelbart his son Abelchamit possessed his domain, 
and on the death of Abelchamit his eldest son Aposebatas possessed his 
domain. He, after the murder of Symbatios, prince of princes, by Aposatai, 
the emir of Persia, took possession, in absolute sovereignty, as an independent 
potentate, both of the city of Manzikiert and of the rest of the cities and 
the countries; and he submitted himself to the emperor together with his 
other two brothers, Apolesphouet and Aposelmis, after their cities and their 
countries had on various occasions been over-run and ravaged and 
destroyed by the commander-in-chief, and they paid the emperor of the 
Romans tribute in respect of their cities and their territories. But from the 
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[4 Α ΩΣ ᾽ a ~ a > ~ 3 Xx ‘ ~ i 
ὑπερ τῶν KKOTOWV XXL τῶν XOPLOV αὐτῶν. ᾿Απὸ δὲ του προρρηϑέντος 
1938Β0᾿Ασωτίου, τοῦ ἄρχοντος τῶν ἀρχόντων, τοῦ πατρὸς μὲν τοῦ Συμβατίου, 35 
πάππου δὲ τοῦ δευτέρου ᾿Ασωτίου καὶ τοῦ μαγίστρου ᾿Απασακίου, 
μέχρι ζωῆς τοῦ δευτέρου ᾿Ασωτίου, τοῦ ἀρχοντος τῶν ἀρχόντων, ὑπῆρ- 
χον τὰ τοιαῦτα τρία χάστρα ὑπὸ τὴν ἐξουσίαν τοῦ ἄρχοντος τῶν ἀρχόν- 
Ν 2 # > > ~ ᾿ ε BA ~ > ΄ 3 A 
των, καὶ ἐλάμβανεν ἐξ αὐτῶν πάκτα 6 ἄρχων τῶν ἀρχόντων. ᾿Αλλὰ 
χαὶ τὸ χάστρον τοῦ Μανζικίερτ μετὰ τῆς χώρας τοῦ ᾿Απαχουνῆς καὶ 40 
τοῦ Κορὴ καὶ τοῦ Χάρκα ὑπὸ τὴν ἐξουσίαν καὶ ἐπικράτειαν τοῦ αὐτοῦ 
ἄρχοντος τῶν ἀρχόντων ὑπῆρχεν, ἕως ὅτου ᾿Αποσεβατᾶς, ὁ ἀμηρᾶς τοῦ 
184νΡ Μανζικίερτ, μετὰ τῶν δύο ἀδελφῶν αὐτοῦ, τοῦ τε ᾿ΑποΪλεσφούετ καὶ 
~ > i ε ε ~ a if. Ν , κε » 
τοῦ ᾿Αποσέλμη, ὑπετάγησαν τῷ βασιλεῖ, διδόντες καὶ πάκτα ὑπέρ τε 
τῶν κάστρων χαὶ τῶν χωρίων αὐτῶν“ ἐπεὶ (SE> ὁ ἄρχων τῶν ἀρχόντων 45 
δοῦλος τοῦ βασιλέως τῶν Ῥωμαίων τυγχάνει, ὡς παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ προβαλλό- 
μενος καὶ τὸ τοιοῦτον δεχόμενος ἀξίωμα, δηλονότι καὶ τὰ ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
δεσποζόμενα κάστρα καὶ πολιτεῖαι καὶ χωρία τοῦ βασιλέως τῶν ‘Popat- 
μ e ς 
ὧν τυγχάνουσιν. 
Ὅτι τοῦ Συμβατίου, τοῦ ἄρχοντος τῶν ἀρχόντων τῆς μεγάλης 50 
3 f a A oe: oA f ~ > ~ Tl , 
Apueviac, κρατηϑέντος παρὰ tod ᾿Αποσάται, tod ἀμηρᾶ Περσίδος, 
Ν > 4 3 > ~ > fA Ἐ,9 “- ε 4 
καὶ ἀποκεφαλισϑέντος παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ, ἐκράτησεν ὁ ᾿Αποσεβατᾶς, ὁ καϑεζό- 
> 4 , εἶ £ X 7 x ‘A δ ἈΝ 
ὕενος εἰς τὸ κάστρον τὸ Μανζικίερτ, τὸ κάστρον τὸ Χαλιὰτ καὶ τὸ 
135:}᾽Ὁ κάστρον τὸ Περχρὶ καὶ τὴν πολιτείαν τοῦ ᾿Αρζές. 
194Be Ὅτι ὁ δεύτερος ἀδελφὸς τοῦ ᾿Αποσεβατᾶ, ὁ ᾿Απολεσφούετ | καὶ 55 
ὁ ἀνεψιὸς αὐτοῦ καὶ ὁ προγονός, ὁ “Ayuet ἐχράτησαν τὸ κάστρον τὸ 
Χλιὰτ καὶ τὸ κάστρον τὸ ᾿Αρζὲς καὶ τὸ κάστρον τὸ ᾿Αλτζικέ, καὶ αὐτοὶ 
ὑπετάγησαν τῷ Ρωμαίων βασιλεῖ, καὶ ἐγένοντο ὑπὸ τὴν ἐξουσίαν αὐτοῦ 
καὶ παρεῖχον καὶ πάκτα, καϑὼς καὶ ὁ πρῶτος ἀδελφὸς αὐτοῦ, ὁ ᾽Αποσε- 
βατᾶς, ὑπέρ τε τῶν κάστρων καὶ τῶν χωρίων αὐτῶν. 60 
Ὅτι ὃ τρίτος ἀδελφὸς τοῦ ᾿Αποσεβατᾶ καὶ τοῦ ᾿Απολεσφούετ, 
ὁ ᾿Αποσέλμης, ἐκράτει τὸ κάστρον τὸ Τζερματζοῦ μετὰ καὶ τῶν χωρίων 
> ~ ν᾿ ee ς ᾿ ~ ~~ e a ~ VY 297 i 
αὐτοῦ, καὶ αὐτὸς ὑπετάγη TH τῶν Ρωμαίων βασιλεῖ, καὶ ἐδίδου πάκτα, 
χαϑὼς καὶ ὁ πρῶτος ἀδελφὸς αὐτοῦ, ὁ ᾿Αποσεβατᾶς, καὶ ὁ δεύτερος 
ἀδελφὸς αὐτοῦ, ὁ ᾿Απολεσφούετ. 65 
135%P Ὅτι tod ᾿Αποσεβατᾶ telAcuTHoavtoc, ἐκράτησε τὸ κάστρον τὸ 
Μανζικίερτ μετὰ τῶν χωρίων αὐτοῦ καὶ τῆς ἐπικρατείας αὐτοῦ πάσης 
ὁ ᾿Αβδεραχείμ, ὁ υἱὸς τοῦ ᾿Αποσεβατᾷ, τελευτήσαντος δὲ τοῦ ᾿Αβδε- 
ραχείμ, ἐκράτησεν ὁ ᾿Απολεσφούετ, ὁ δεύτερος ἀδελφὸς τοῦ ᾿Αποσεβατᾶ, 
ϑεῖος δὲ τοῦ ᾿Αβδεραχείμ, τὸ κάστρον τὸ Μανζικίερτ χαὶ πάσας τὰς 70 
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time of the aforesaid Asotios, prince of princes, father of Symbatios and 
grandfather of the second Asotios and of the magister Apasakios, until the 
lifetime of the second Asotios, prince of princes, these three cities were 
under the dominion of the prince of princes, and the prince of princes received 
tribute from them. Moreover, the city of Manzikiert with the country of 
Apachounis and Kori and Charka was under the dominion and control of 
the same prince of princes, up till the time when Aposebatas, emir of 
Manzikiert, and his two brothers Apolesphouet and Aposelmis submitted 
themselves to the emperor and paid tribute in respect of their cities and their 
territories; and since the prince of princes is the servant of the emperor 
of the Romans, being appointed by him and receiving this rank from him, 
it is obvious that the cities and townships and territories of which he is 
lord also belong to the emperor of the Romans. 

When Symbatios, prince of princes of great Armenia, was captured 
by Aposatai, the emir of Persia, and by him beheaded, Aposebatas, with 
his seat at the city of Manzikiert, took possession of the city of Chaliat 
and the city of Perkri and the township of Arzes. 

The second brother of Aposebatas, Apolesphouet, and his nephew 
and step-son Achmet took possession of the city of Chliat and the city of 
Arzes and the city of Altzike, and they too submitted themselves to the 
emperor of the Romans and came beneath his dominion and paid tribute 
in respect of their cities and their territories, as did the eldest brother 
Aposebatas. 

The third brother of Aposebatas and Apolesphouet, Aposelmis, was 
in possession of the city of Tzermatzou with its territories, and he too 
submitted himself to the emperor of the Romans and paid tribute, as did his 
eldest brother Aposebatas and his second brother Apolesphouet. 

On the death of Aposebatas, Abderacheim, son of Aposebatas, 
possessed the city of Manzikiert with its territories and all its domain, 
and on the death of Abderacheim, Apolesphouet, second brother of Aposeba- 
tas and uncle of Abderacheim, possessed the city of Manzikiert and all the 
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προρρηϑείσας χώρας, καὶ αὐτοῦ τελευτήσαντος, ἐκράτησεν ὁ τρίτος 
ἀδελφός, ἤγουν τοῦ ᾿Αποσεβατᾷ καὶ τοῦ ᾿Απολεσφούετ, ὁ ᾿Αποσέλμης 
τό τε Μανζικίερτ καὶ πάσας τὰς προρρηϑείσας χώρας. 

Ὅτι ὁ ᾿Αποσεβατᾶς εἶχεν υἱὸν τὸν ᾿Αβδεραχεὶμ καὶ τὸν ᾿Απελ- 
μουζέ 

195Be Ὅτι ὁ ᾿Απολεσφούετ εἶχεν προγονὸν καὶ ἀνεψιὸν τὸν ᾿Αχάμετ 
2 
1367} υἱὸν γὰρ οὐκ εἶχεν, ἀλλὰ τὸν ᾿Αχάμετ τὸν προγονὸν | καὶ ἀνεψιὸν αὐτοῦ 
poy 
εἶχεν ἀντὶ υἱοῦ. 

Ὅτι ὁ ᾿Αποσέλμης εἶχεν υἱὸν τὸν ᾿Απελβάρτ, τὸν ἀρτίως χκρα- 
τοῦντα τὸ Μανζικίερτ. 

Ὅτι ἀποθανόντος τοῦ ᾿Αποσεβατᾶ, κατέλιπε τὸν ᾿Αβδεραχείμ, 

x ey > - 5 ~ Lf δὲ sca er 3 ~ < 7A λ ζὲ z f 
τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ ἀμηρᾶν, ὁ δὲ ἕτερος υἱὸς αὐτοῦ, ὁ ᾿Απελμουζὲ Fy νήπιος 
πάνυ, διὸ καὶ κατεφρονήϑη ἐλϑεῖν πρὸς τὴν τοῦ πατρὸς καὶ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ 
αὐτοῦ ἐξουσίαν. 

Ὅτι ὁ ᾿Αποσεβατᾶς, ὁ πρῶτος ἀδελφός, ἐκαϑέζετο εἰς τὸ κάστρον 
τὸ Μανζικίερτ, καὶ ἐκράτει, καϑὼς εἴρηται, ταύτας τὰς χώρας, τό τε 
2A hed ‘ \ A a 4 ,ὔ 4 oye ,¢ 4 > ~ ts 

παχουνῆς καὶ τὸ“ Κορὴ καὶ τὸ Χάρκα, καὶ ἐδίδου τὰ ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν πάκτα 
2 
τῷ Ρωμαίων βασιλεῖ, καὶ τούτου τελευτήσαντος, ἐκράτησεν ὁ υἱὸς 
1860} αὐτοῦ, ὁ ᾿Αβδεραχείμ, καὶ ἐδίδου καὶ αὐτὸς τὰ προρρηϑέντα | πάκτα διὰ 
τὸ εἶναι, καϑὼς προείρηται, νήπιον παντελῶς τὸν ἀδεδφὸν αὐτοῦ, τὸν 
᾿Απελμουζέ. 

Ὅτι τοῦ ᾿Αβδεραχεὶμ τελευτήσαντος, καὶ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ αὐτοῦ, 
᾿Απελμουζὲ ὡς νηπίου καταφρονηϑέντος, ἐκράτησεν τὸ κάστρον τὸ 

/ Ν A 4 9 5 ~ , , ς , > A 
Μανζικίερτ καὶ τὰς ὑπ᾽ αὐτῷ προρρηϑείσας χώρας ὁ δεύτερος ἀδελφὸς 
τοῦ ᾿Αποσεβατᾶ, ὁ προλεχϑεὶς ᾿Απολεσφούετ, ϑεῖος δὲ τοῦ ᾿Αβδεραχεὶμ 
καὶ τοῦ διὰ τὴν νηπιότητα καταφρονηϑέντος ἀδελφοῦ αὐτοῦ, tod ᾿Απελ- 
μουζέ 

Ὅτι τοῦ ᾿Απολεσφούετ τελευτήσαντος, ἐχράτησεν ὁ τρίτος 


» 


196Be | ἀδελφὸς τοῦ ᾿Αποσεβατᾷ, ἤγουν ὁ ᾿Αποσέλμης τὸ κάστρον τὸ Μανζι- 
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90 


95 


χίερτ μετὰ τῶν χωρίων τῶν προρρηϑέντων. Ὁ δὲ προρρηϑεὶς ᾿Αχάμετιηοο 


ὁ καὶ ἀνεψιὸς καὶ προγονὸς τοῦ ᾿Απολεσφούετ, ἐχράτει εἰδήσει καὶ 
1377} βουλήσει τοῦ ᾿Απολεσφούετ τό te | Χλιὰτ καὶ τὸ ᾿Αρζὲς καὶ τὸ Περκρί' 
καὶ γὰρ ὁ ᾿Απολεσφούετ υἱὸν μὴ ἔχων, καϑὼς προείρηται, τοῦτον τὸν 
᾿Αχάμετ, τόν τε ἀνεψιὸν καὶ προγονὸν αὐτοῦ, εἶχεν κληρονόμον πάσης 
αὐτοῦ τῆς ὑποστάσεως καὶ τῶν κάστρων καὶ τῶν χωρίων αὐτοῦ. 
Ὅτι τελευτήσαντος τοῦ ᾿Αποσέλμη, ἐκράτησεν τὸ κάστρον τὸ 
Μανζικίερτ ὁ υἱὸς αὐτοῦ, ὁ ᾿Απελβὰρτ μετὰ καὶ τῆς περιχώρου αὐτοῦ. 
ὋὉ δὲ Αχμετ ἐκράτησεν τὰ τρία κάστρα, τό τε κάστρον τὸ Χλιὰτ ζκαὶν 
τὸ κάστρον τὸ ᾿Αρζὲς καὶ τὸ κάστρον τὸ ᾿Αλτζικέ. 


106 


Ὅτι καὶ αὐτὸς ὁ "Αχμετ δοῦλος ἦν τοῦ βασιλέως, καϑὰ καὶ 10 
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countries aforesaid, and on his death the third brother, that is, the brother 
of Aposebatas and Apolesphouet, Aposelmis, possessed Manzikiert and all 
the countries aforesaid. 

Aposebatas had a son Abderacheim, and another, Apelmouze. 

Apolesphouet had a step-son and nephew, Achamet, for he had no son, 
but had instead of a son Achamet, his step-son and nephew. 

Aposelmis had a son Apelbart, who now possesses Manzikiert. 

On the death of Aposebatas, he left Abderacheim his son to be emir, 
but his other son, Apelmouze, was a mere infant, and hence was passed 
over as unfit to enter into the authority of his father and brother. 

Aposebatas, the eldest brother, had his seat at the city of Manzikiert 
and possessed, as has been said, these countries, Apachounis and Kori and 
Charka, and paid tribute in respect to them to the emperor of the Romans; 
and on his death his son Abderacheim ruled, and he too paid the aforesaid 
tribute, his brother Apelmouze being, as was said above, quite an infant. 

On the death of Abderacheim, since his brother Apelmouze was passed 
over as an infant, the possession of the city of Manzikiert and of the aforesaid 
countries beneath it fell to the second brother of Aposebatas, the aforesaid 
Apolesphouet, uncle of Abderacheim and of his brother Apelmouze, who 
had been passed over because of his infancy. 

On the death of Apolesphouet, the third brother of Aposebatas, that 
is, Aposelmis, took possession of the city of Manzikiert with the territories 
aforesaid. The aforesaid Achamet, who was nephew and step-son of Apoles- 
phouet, took possession, by consent and will of Apolesphouet, of Chliat 
and Arzes and Perkri: for Apolesphouet, having, as was said above, no son, 
made Achamet, his nephew and step-son, heir of all his substance and of 
his cities and territories. 

On the death of Aposelmis, his son Apelbart possessed the city of 
Manzikiert with its surrounding territory. But Achmet possessed the three 
cities, the city of Chliat and the city of Arzes and the city of Altzike. 

This Achmet too was servant of the emperor, as has been said above, 
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προείρηται, παρέχων HAL TH ὑπερ αὐτου και τὰ UTED τοὺ ϑείου αὐτου, 
τοῦ ᾿Απολεσφούετ, πάκτα. Ὃ δὲ ᾿Απελβὰρτ μετὰ δόλου καὶ χλεύης 
137"P αὐτὸν ἔσφαξεν, καὶ ἀνελάβετο τὰ τρία αὐτὰ | κάστρα, τό τε κάστρον 
τὸ Χλιὰτ {καὶδ τὸ κάστρον τὸ ᾿Αρζὲς καὶ τὸ κάστρον τὸ ᾿Αλτζικέ’ 


χαὶ ταῦτα ὀφείλει ὁ βασιλεὺς ἀναλαβέσϑαι ὡς ἴδια αὐτοῦ τυγχάνοντα. 115 


Ὅτι ταῦτα πάντα τὰ προρρηϑέντα κάστρα καὶ αἱ προρρηϑεῖσαι 
χῶραι οὐδέποτε γεγόνασιν ὑπὸ τὴν ἐξουσίαν τῆς Περσίδος ἣ ὑπὸ τὴν 
ἐξουσίαν τοῦ ἀμερμουμνῇ, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπῆρχον, καϑὼς εἴρηται, ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις 

197Be τοῦ κυροῦ Λέοντος, τοῦ βασιλέως ὑπὸ τὴν ἐξουσίαν τοῦ Συμβατίου,τοῦ 


» ~ > , ΙΝ A ~ > , ε \ \ > 4 
ἄρχοντος τῶν ἀρχόντων, καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα ἐγένοντο ὑπὸ τὴν ἐξουσίαν 120 


~ ~ > ~ - i 3 Ul ~ > μ᾿» 
τῶν τριῶν ἀδελφῶν, τῶν προρρηϑέντων ἀμηράδων, τοῦ te ᾿Αποσεβατᾶ 
χαὶ τοῦ ᾿Απολεσφούετ χαὶ τοῦ ᾿Αποσέλμη: καὶ ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις αὐτῶν 
ἄν 2 tA a > , νὴ 2 , ε Ἁ 4 ΕΣ κἢ f - 
χαὶ ἐδουλώϑησαν καὶ ἐπακτώϑησαν καὶ ἐγένοντο ὑπὸ τὴν ἐξουσίαν τῶν 
138'P | βασιλέων τῶν “Ῥωμαίων. 


~ ‘ A 
Ὅτι τὰ τρία ταῦτα κάστρα, τό τε Χλιὰτ καὶ τὸ ᾿Αρζὲς καὶ τὸ 125 


Περκρί, εἰ κρατεῖ ὁ βασιλεύς, Περσικὸν φοσσᾶτον κατὰ ἱῬωμανίας 
> ~ bd ᾿ 2 A a ὔ ~~ € f \ 
ἐξελθεῖν οὐ δύναται, ἐπ σον τυγχάνουσιν τε 'Ῥωμανίας καὶ 

AD δύ ι, ἐπειδ ι Ρ χα 
᾿Αρμενίας, καὶ εἰσὶν φραγμὸς καὶ ἀπλίκτα τῶν φοσσάτων. 


45. Περὶ τῶν Ἰβήρων. 


Ἰστέον, ὅτι ἑαυτοὺς σεμνύνοντες οἱ Ἴβηρες, ἤγουν οἱ τοῦ κουρο- 
παλάτου, λέγουσιν ἑαυτοὺς χατάγεσϑθαι ἀπὸ τῆς γυναικὸς Οὐρίου, τῆς 
παρὰ τοῦ Δαυίδ, τοῦ προφήτου χαὶ βασιλέως μοιχευϑείσης" ἐκ γὰρ 
τῶν ἐξ αὐτῆς τεχϑέντων παίδων τῷ Δαυὶδ ἑαυτοὺς λέγουσιν κατἄγεσϑαι 
χαὶ συγγενεῖς εἶναι Δαυίδ, τοῦ προφήτου καὶ βασιλέως καὶ ὡς ἐκ τούτου 

1380} καὶ τῆς ὑπεραγίας Θεοτόκου διὰ τὸ | ἐκ τοῦ σπέρματος Δαυὶδ ταύτην 
χατάγεσϑαι. Διὰ τοῦτο καὶ οἱ μεγιστᾶνες τῶν ᾿Ιβήρων ἀκωλύτως τὰς 
συγγενίδας αὐτῶν πρὸς γάμον ἄγουσιν, τὴν παλαιὰν οἰόμενοι φυλάττειν 

198Be vopodectav ἐξ “Ἱερουσαλήμ. τε λέγουσιν εἶναι τὴν γέννησιν αὐτῶν, 
καὶ ἐκ τῶν ἐκεῖσε χρηματισϑῆναι κατ᾿ ὄναρ μετελθεῖν καὶ κατοικῆσαι 
πρὸς τὰ μέρη Περσίδος, ἤγουν εἰς τὴν χώραν, εἰς ἣν νῦν οἰκοῦσιν. Οἱ 
δὲ χρηματισϑέντες καὶ ἐξελθόντες ἐκ τῆς “Ἱερουσαλὴμ ὑπῆρχον 6 τε 


τ 


Aavid ἐκεῖνος καὶ ὁ ἀδελφὸς αὐτοῦ, Σπανδιάτης, ὅστις Σιπανδιάτης 


ἣν ἐκ Θεοῦ λαβὼν χάρισμα, ὡς αὐτοὶ φάσκουσιν, τοῦ μὴ ἐν πολέμῳ 
F 45. 3 χατάγεσϑαι — 4 μοιχευϑείσης: cf. IT Reg. 11, 3—5; Matth. 1, 
6. 6 ὡς ἐκ τούτου — 8 κατάγεσϑαι: cf. The Apocryphal New Testament, 


London 1820, p. 17: The Gospel of the Birth of Mary, 1, 1. 11 χρηματισϑῆναι 
xar’ ὄναρ: Matth. 2, 12. 
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and paid tribute on his own behalf and on behalf of his uncle Apolesphouet. 
But Apelbart by guile and deceit slew him and took these three cities, the 
city of Chhat and the city of Arzes and the city of Altzike; and these the 
emperor should get back, as they are his property. 

All these cities aforesaid and the aforesaid countries have never been 
beneath the dominion of Persia or beneath the dominion of the commander 
of the faithful, but were, as has been said, in the days of the lord Leo, the 
emperor, beneath the dominion of Symbatios, the prince of princes, and 
afterwards came beneath the dominion of the three brothers, the aforesaid 
emirs, Aposebatas and Apolesphouet and Aposelmis; and in their days 
were brought into servitude and made tributary and fell beneath the 
dominion of the emperors of the Romans. 

If these three cities, Chliat and Arzes and Perkri, are in the possession 
of the emperor, a Persian army cannot come out against Romania, because 
they are between Romania and Armenia, and serve as a barrier and as 
military halts for armies. 


45. Of the Iberians. 


The Iberians, I mean, those who belong to the curopalate, pique 
themselves upon their descent from the wife of Uriah, with whom David, 
the prophet and king, committed adultery: for they say they are descended 
from the children she bore to David and are related to David, the prophet 
and king, and consequently to the most holy Mother of God also, inasmuch 
as she was by descent of the seed of David. For this reason also the great 
ones of the Iberians take in marriage their female relatives without 
impediment, believing that they are preserving the ancient ordinance; and 
they say that they originate from Jerusalem and were warned by an oracular 
dream to migrate thence and to settle over toward the region of Persia, 
that is to say, in the country where they live now. They who were warned 
by the oracle and came out of Jerusalem were the former David and his 
brother Spandiatis, which Spandiatis had received from God a boon, as they 
pretend, that in battle the sword should not touch him in any member of 
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ἅπτεσϑαι αὐτοῦ ξίφος εἰς οἱονδήποτε μέλος τοῦ σώματος αὐτοῦ ἄνευ 

~~ f a μὴ A , > “Ὁ i , 
139°P τῆς χαρδίας, ἣν καὶ διά τινος σκεπάσματος | EV τοῖς πολέμοις περιεφροὺ- 

‘ ~ \ > ~ hed 4 > qT e fA < | 
ρει. Διὰ τοῦτο καὶ ἐπτοοῦντο τοῦτον καὶ ἐδεδίεισαν ot Πέρσαι, ὁ δὲ 
νενίκηκέ τε αὐτοὺς καὶ αὐτῶν κατεκράτησεν, καὶ τοὺς συγγενεῖς ἐνῴκι- 

ν᾽ > ‘ 7 ‘ ~ > > ~ i > 

σεν Ἴβηρας εἰς τὰς δυσχολίας, τὰς νῦν παρ᾽ αὐτῶν xpatovuevac, ἐξ 20 

ὧν καὶ κατ᾽ ὀλίγον ἐπλατύνϑησαν xai ηὐξήϑησαν καὶ εἰς μέγα ἔϑνος 

ἐγένοντο. Ἐὖϑ᾽ οὕτως τοῦ βασιλέως Ἡρακλείου κατὰ Περσίδος ἐκστρα- 

τεύσαντος, ἡνώϑησαν καὶ συνεταξίδευσαν αὐτῷ, καὶ ἔκτοτε ὑπέταξαν 

τῷ φόβῳ Ἡρακλείου, τοῦ βασιλέως Ρωμαίων μᾶλλον, ἤπερ τῇ ἑαυτῶν 

ἰσχύϊ καὶ δυνάμει πόλεις καὶ χώρας ἱκανὰς τῶν Περσῶν. “Amat γὰρ 25 
139} τοῦ βασιλέως Ἡρακλείου τοὺς Πέρσας τροπωσαμένου καὶ εἰς τὸ | μηκέτι 

εἶναι τὴν τούτων ἀρχὴν παραστήσαντος, εὐάλωτοι καὶ εὐχείρωτοι οὐ 

, a wv > i! Ν τς ne. « 2 4 

μόνον τοῖς Ἴβηρσιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῖς Σαρακηνοῖς of Πέρσαι γεγόνασιν. 

Διὰ δὲ τὸ κατάγεσθαι αὐτούς, ὡς αὐτοὶ λέγουσιν, ἐξ “Ἱερουσαλὴμ, διὰ 

τὸ μεγάλην πίστιν ἔχουσιν ἐν αὐτοῖς καὶ ἐν τῷ τάφῳ τοῦ Κυρίου 30 
199Be ἡμῶν (ἢ) ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ, καὶ κατά τινας | καιροὺς ἀφϑόνως ἀποστέλ- 

λουσι χρήματα τῷ πατριάρχῃ τῆς ἁγίας πόλεως καὶ τοῖς ἐκεῖσε Χριστια- 

νοῖς. Ὃ δὲ προρρηϑεὶς Δαυίδ, ὁ τοῦ Σπανδιάτου ἀδελφός, ἐγέννησεν 

ει \ U . #£ t > , ει X > 7' 
υἱὸν τὸν Παγκράτιον, καὶ ὁ Παγχκράτιος ἐγέννησεν υἱὸν τὸν ᾿Ασώτιον, 
Ἂϊ e¢ 3 , 5 t ει Α ΕἸ ΓΑ x Ν , 

χαὶ 6 ᾿Ασώτιος ἐγέννησεν υἱὸν τὸν ᾿Αδρανασή, τὸν καὶ κουροπαλάτην 35 

τιμηϑέντα παρὰ Λέοντος, τοῦ φιλοχρίστου βασιλέως Ῥωμαίων. Ὁ δὲ 
1401}Ὁ Σπανδιάτης, ὁ ἀδελφὸς τοῦ | προρρηϑέντος Δαυίδ, ἐτελεύτησεν ἄτεκνος. 

"Ard δὲ τῆς ἐξ “Ἱερουσαλὴμ μετορκήσεως αὐτῶν εἰς τὴν νῦν οἰκουμένην 

παρ᾽ αὐτῶν χώραν εἰσὶν ἔτη vu’ ἢ καὶ φ΄ μέχρι τῆς σήμερον, ἥτις ἐστὶν 

ἰνδικτιὼν ι΄, ἔτος ἀπὸ κτίσεως κόσμου cue! ἐπὶ τῆς βασιλείας Kwvotav- 40 

τίνου καὶ ἹΡωμανοῦ, τῶν φιλοχρίστων καὶ πορφυρογεννήτων βασιλέων 

“Ῥωμαίων. 
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Ἰστέον, ὅτι ὁ φιλόχριστος καὶ πορφυρογέννητος καὶ ἀοίδιμος 

‘ a > , dé 3 A f x t 4 
βασιλεὺς Λέων ἀκούσας, ὅτι εἰς τὸν τόπον, τὸν λεγόμενον Φασιανὴν 
ΡΣ ,ὔ « , ‘ > ~ 3 ͵ὔ > ¥ ᾿ς 3 , 
ἐλθόντες οἱ Σαρακηνοί, τὰς ἐχεῖσε ἐκκλησίας ἐποίησαν κάστρα, ἀπέ- 45 
otethev τὸν πατρίκιον {6 δεῖνα) καὶ στρατηγὸν τῶν ᾿Αρμενιάκων τὸν 
Λαλάκωνα μετὰ τοῦ στρατηγοῦ Κολωνείας καὶ τοῦ στρατηγοῦ Μεσο- 

1400} ποταμίας καὶ τοῦ στρατηγοῦ Χαλδίας, καὶ κατέστρεψαν τὰ τοιαῦτα 
χάστρα, τὰς ἐκκλησίας ἐλευϑερώσαντες, ληϊσάμενοι καὶ πᾶσαν τὴν 
Φασιανήν, τῷ τότε καιρῷ ὑπὸ τῶν Σαρακηνῶν κρατουμένην. Καὶ ef9 50 
οὕτως πάλιν ἀπέστειλεν τὸν μάγιστρον Κατακαλὼν καὶ δομέστικον 
τῶν σχολῶν, ὃς ἐλθὼν ἐν τῷ κάστρῳ Θεοδοσιουπόλεως καὶ τὰ πέριξ 

200B 3 ~ Xx “- A ἢ, x [ ~ @ bed ‘ x \ > 3 / 
6 [αὐτῆς ληϊσάμενος καὶ τὴν χώραν τῆς Φασιανῆς καὶ τὰ περὶ αὐτὴν κάστρα 
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his body save only in the heart, which he used to protect by a sort of covering 
in battles. On this account the Persians were dismayed at and feared him, 
and he overcame them and mastered them and settled his Iberian kinsmen 
in the difficult territories now possessed by them; whence by degrees they 
expanded and increased and grew into a great nation. Thereafter, when 
the emperor Heraclius marched against Persia, they united and campaigned 
with him, and as a result, through the dread inspired by Heraclius, emperor 
of the Romans, rather than by their own strength and power, they subdued 
a great number of cities and countries of the Persians. For once the emperor 
Heraclius had routed the Persians and had forcibly brought their empire 
to an end, the Persians were easily defeated and mastered, not by the Iberians 
only, but by the Saracens as well. And because they originated, as they 
themselves say, from Jerusalem, for this reason they are very loyal to it 
and to the sepulchre of our Lord Jesus Christ, and from time to time they send 
large sums of money to the patriarch of the holy city and to the Christians 
there. Now, the aforesaid David, the brother of Spandiatis, begat a son 
Pankratios, and Pankratios begat a son Asotios, and Asotios begat a son 
Adranasi, who was honoured with the rank of curopalate by Leo, the Christ- 
loving emperor of the Romans. But Spandiatis, the brother of the aforesaid 
David, died childless. And from their migration from Jerusalem to the 
country now inhabited by them it is 400 years, or rather 500 up to the 
present day, which is the 10th indiction, the year from the creation of the 
world 6460, in the reign of Constantine and Romanus, Christ-loving emperors 
of the Romans, born in the purple. 

The Christ-loving and glorious emperor Leo, born in the purple, 
hearing that the Saracens had arrived in the place called Phasiane and had 
made the churches there into fortresses, sent the patrician Lalakon, military 
governor of the Armeniakoi, together with the military governor of Koloneia 
and the military governor of Mesopotamia and the military governor of 
Chaldia, and they destroyed these fortresses and liberated the churches and 
ravaged all Phasiane, at that time in the possession of the Saracens. And 
again afterwards he sent the magister Katakalon, the commander-in-chief, 
who arrived at the city of Theodosioupolis and ravaged the territory all 
about it, and gave up the country of Phasiane and the cities around it to the 
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τῷ ὁμοίῳ ὀλέϑρῳ παραδούς, ὑπέστρεψεν, μεγάλην πληγὴν ἐν τούτῳ 
δοὺς τοῖς Σαρακηνοῖς. "Eni δὲ τῆς βασιλείας τοῦ κυροῦ ᾿Ρωμανοῦ, τοῦ 
βασιλέως ὁ μάγιστρος ᾿Ιωάννης ὁ Κουρκούας ἀπερχόμενος κατὰ τοῦ 
141'P χάστρου Τιβίου, εἰς τὴν δίοδον αὐτοῦ ἠφάνισεν τὴν πᾶσαν χώραν τῆς 
Φασιανῆς, ὡς ὑπὸ τῶν Σαρακηνῶν κρατουμένην. ᾿Αλλὰ καὶ ὁ πατρίκιος 
Θεόφιλος, ὁ ἀδελφὸς τοῦ προρρηϑέντος μαγίστρου ᾿Ιωάννου, τὸ πρῶτον 
αὐτοῦ στρατηγεύοντος ἐν Χαλδίᾳ, ἐπραίδευσεν τὴν τοιαύτην χώραν 
τῆς Φασιανῆς, ὡς καὶ τότε ὑπὸ τῶν Σαρακηνῶν δεσποζομένην. Μέχρι 
γὰρ τοῦ γεγονέναι τὸν λόγον μετὰ τοὺς Θεοδοσιουπολίτας εἰς τὴν χώραν 
τῆς Φασιανῆς χωρίον οὐ συνέστη, οὐδὲ εἰς τὸ κάστρον τοῦ ᾿Αβνίκου. 
Καὶ οἱ Ἴβηρες πάντοτε εἶχον ἀγάπην καὶ φιλίαν μετὰ τῶν Θεοδοσιου- 
πολιτῶν xat τῶν ᾿Αβνικιωτῶν καὶ μετὰ τῶν Μανζυκιερτῶν καὶ μετὰ 
πᾶσαν τὴν Περσίδα, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν Φασιανὴ οὐδέποτε ἐπεκτήσαντο χωρία. 
1410} Ὅτι πολλάκις ὁ κύρις Λέων, ὁ βασιλεὺς | καὶ ὁ κύρις ‘Pwapavdg 
χαὶ αὐτὴ ἣ βασιλεία ἡμῶν ἐπεζήτησεν τὸ κάστρον τὸ Κετζέον τοῦ ἀναλα- 
βέσϑαι αὐτὸ καὶ εἰσαγαγεῖν ταξάτους πρὸς τὸ μὴ ἐκεῖϑεν σιταρχεῖσϑαι 


A , Φ f i 4 f τ 
τὴν Θεοδοσιούπολιν, ἐξασφαλιζόμενοι πρός τε τὸν κουροπαλάτην καὶ 
τοὺς ἀδελφοὺς αὐτοῦ τοῦ --- μετὰ τὸ παραληφϑῆναι τὴν Θεοδοσιούπο- 

201Be hw — ἀναϊλαβέσϑαι αὐτοὺς τὸ τοιοῦτον κάστρον, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἠνέσχοντο 


« μὴ Ὁ = ὃ A Ay > y ~ ~ Ν 
οἱ Ἴβηρες τοῦτο ποιῆσαι διὰ τὴν ἀγάπην τῶν Θεοδοσιουπολιτῶν, καὶ 
διὰ τὸ μὴ πορϑηϑῆναι τὸ κάστρον Θεοδοσιούπολιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀντεδήλωσαν 
\ ῃ ε ᾿ \ ν , -: L eo, > ~ 
τὸν κύριν ἹΡωμανὸν χαὶ thy βασιλείαν ἡμῶν, λέγοντες, ὅτι: «Εἰ τοῦτο 
ποιήσωμεν, ἀτιμία ἔχομεν γενέσϑαι εἰς τοὺς γείτονας ἡμῶν, οἷον εἰς 
142'P τὸν μάγιστρον καὶ [εἰς τὸν) ἐξουσιαστὴν ᾿Αβασγίας καὶ εἰς | τὸν Βασπαρα- 
χανίτην καὶ εἰς τοὺς ὑπερεξάρχοντας τῶν ᾿Αρμενίων, καὶ εἰπεῖν ἔχουσιν, 
ὅτι ὁ βασιλεὺς ἀπίστους ἔχει τοὺς Ἴβηρας, τόν τε κουροπαλάτην καὶ 
A 3 A} 3 ~ Ν > , 3 ~ Ν A ~ > - 
τοὺς ἀδελφοὺς αὐτοῦ, καὶ ob πιστεύει αὐτοῖς, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ἀνελάβετο 
«τὸ κάστρον ἐξ αὐτῶν, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον ἂς ἀποστείλῃ 6 βασιλεὺς τουρμάρ- 
aA t εἶ “, , > A i ~ , 
χὴν ἣ βασιλυκόν τινα, καὶ ἂς καϑέζηται εἰς τὸ κάστρον τοῦ KerCéov, 
ἌΓ ἊΝ. ~ Ἂς «4 , ‘ U μὲ ir ; ar an f 
χαὶ ἂς ϑεωρῇ.» Καὶ ἐδέξαντο διὰ κελεύσεως, ὅτι" «Τί ὄφελος ἢ τουρμάρ- 
at A > “ ὔ + > = v ; 
χὴν ἣ βασιλικὸν ἀποστεῖλαι; Πάντως ἐὰν εἰσέλϑῃ εἴτε τουρμάρχης, 
εἴτε βασιλικός, μετὰ δέκα ἣ δώδεκα ἀνθρώπων ἔχει εἰσελϑεῖν, καὶ 
χαϑέζεσϑαι ἔχει εἰς τὸ ἀπλίκτον, ὃ παρ᾽ ὑμῶν λάβῃ" καὶ ἐπεὶ πολλαί 
2 ε , « > i > X , ,ὕ > i 
εἰσιν ὁδοί, at εἰσάγουσαι εἰς TO κάστρον Θεοδοσιουπόλεως, οὐ δύναται 
> \ ~ i a A > , id > Χ rs 
1420} ἀπὸ τοῦ | χάστρου βλέπειν τὰ εἰσερχόμενα καρβάνια εἰς τὸ κάστρον 
Θεοδοσιουπόλεως" δύνανται δὲ εἰσέρχεσϑαι καρβάνια ἐν Θεοδοσιου- 
πόλει τῇ νυχτί, ἐκείνων μηδὲν νοούντων.» ᾿Αλλ᾽ οὖν διὰ τὸ μὴ ϑέλειν 
τοὺς Ἴβηρας πορϑηϑῆναι τὴν Θεοδοσιούπολιν, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον σιταρ- 
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like destruction, and returned after inflicting thereby a great blow upon the 
Saracens. And in the reign of the lord Romanus, the emperor, the magister 
John Kourkouas, marching against the city of Tibi, utterly devastated in 
his passage the whole country of Phasiane, since it was in the possession of 
the Saracens. Moreover, the patrician Theophilus also, brother of the aforesaid 
magister John, when he was for the first time military governor of Chaldia, 
plundered this country of Phasiane, because then too it was controlled by 
the Saracens. For by the time that terms had been agreed with the 
Theodosioupolitans, no village had been left standing in the country of 
Phasiane, or about the city of Abnikon either. And the Iberians always 
maintained loving and friendly relations with the men of Theodosioupolis 
and Abnikon and Manzikiert and with all Persia, but in Phasiane they never 
acquired any territories. 

The lord Leo, the emperor, and the lord Romanus and our own imperial 
majesty several times asked for the city of Ketzeon, so that we might take 
it over and introduce garrisons, in order to stop Theodosioupolis from being 
revictualled thence, assuring the curopalate and his brothers that, after 
Theodosioupolis had been taken, they should have this city back; but 
the Iberians did not consent to do this, out of their love for the Theodosiou- 
politans and in order that the city of Theodosioupolis might not be taken, 
and declared in answer to the lord Romanus and to our imperial majesty, 
saying: «If we do this, we shall become dishonoured in the eyes of our 
neighbours, such as the magister the ruler of Abasgia and the Basparakanite 
and the potentates of the Armenians, and they will say that ‘the emperor 
holds the Iberians, the curopalate and his brothers, for faithless and does 
not trust them, and that is why he has taken over the city from them’; 
but let the emperor rather send a leutenant-general or some imperial agent, 
and let him take up his quarters in the city of Ketzeon and let him watch.» 
And they were instructed by imperial mandate, to this effect: «What is the 
use of our sending either lieutenant-general or imperial agent? Even if he 
enters, whether he be lieutenant-general or imperial agent, he will enter 
with ten or a dozen men and will take up his quarters in the lodgings which 
you will provide for him; and since the roads leading to the city of Theo- 
dosioupolis are many, he cannot from the city see the caravans entering 
the city of Theodosioupolis; and caravans may enter Theodosioupolis by 
night, and they none the wiser.» And so, then, because the Iberians did not 
wish that Theodosioupolis should be taken, but rather that it should be 
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202Be χεῖσϑαι, τούτου ἕνεκα οὐχ ὑπήκουσαν, καὶ δέδωκαν τὸ κάστρον τὸ 


i , ee v i ~ ἣν Xt ΄“ 
Κετζέον, καίτοι καὶ ὅρχον ἔγγραφον δεχόμενοι τοῦ ---- μετὰ τὸ παραληφϑῇ- 
ναι τὴν Θεοδοσιούπολιν --- ἀποστραφῆναι αὐτοῖς τὸ τοιοῦτον κάστρον. 

Ὅτι οὐδέποτε ἠβουλήϑησαν οἱ Ἴβηρες πραιδεῦσαι ἣ αἰχμαλωτίσαι 95 
τὰ πέριξ τοῦ κάστρου Θεοδοσιουπόλεως ἣ τὰ χωρία αὐτοῦ ἢ εἰς τὸ 
, hard mA t a A \ > 4 aA > \ , , 
κάστρον τοῦ ᾿Αβνικίου ἣ τὰ περὶ αὐτὸ χωρία ἣ εἰς τὸ κάστρον Μανζικίερτ 


143: καὶ | εἰς τὴν αὐτοῦ ἐπικράτειαν. 


. ‘ 27? 4 ᾿ ἢ “Ὡ f = 
Om χκαϑὼς ἐνίσταται ὁ κχουροπαλάτης περὶ τῶν χωρίων τῆς 
Φασιανῆς, ἐπιζητῶν ὅλην τὴν Φασιανὴν καὶ τὸ κάστρον τοῦ ᾿Αβνίκου,100 
προφασιζόμενος χρυσοβούλλια ἔχειν τοῦ μακαρίου βασιλέως, τοῦ χυροῦ 
Ῥωμανοῦ χαὶ τῆς ἡμετέρας βασιλείας, ὧν καὶ τὰ ἴσα πρὸς ἡμᾶς ἀπέ- 
A ~ L 7 ~ > a 3 me 
στειλεν διὰ τοῦ Ζουρβανέλη πρωτοσπαϑαρίου, tod ἀζάτου αὐτοῦ, 
~ > / .“ > x { a ν᾽ Ν Ν 
ταῦτα ἐπισκεψάμενοι εὕρομεν αὐτὸν μηδεμίαν βοήϑειαν ἔχοντα. Τὸ μὲν 
A , ~ ee ~ i £ 1 A > A 
γὰρ χρυσοβούλλιον τοῦ πενϑεροῦ ἡμῶν περιέχει ὑποσχέσϑαι τὸν αὐτὸν 105 
χουροπαλάτην, ὡς dv ὅρκου ἐβεβαίωσεν αὐτὸν οἰκείᾳ χειρὶ ἐγγραψάμε- 
νος, τοῦ διαμεῖναι ἐν τῇ πίστει τῆς ἡμετέρας βασιλείας καὶ τοῖς μὲν 


143°P ἐχϑροῖς ἡμῶν ἀντιμάχεσϑαι, | τοὺς δὲ φίλους ὑπερασπίζεσϑαι καὶ τὴν 


> ‘ ¢ , "Ὁ _ , ε “ \ , , 
ἀνατολὴν ὑπόσπονδον ποιῆσαι τῇ βασιλείᾳ ἡμῶν καὶ κάστρα χειρώ- 

\ A \ ͵ ς ~ "2 U 4 
σασϑαι καὶ μεγάλα πρὸς ϑεραπείαν ἡμῶν ἔργα ποιήσασϑαι, καὶ ὑπεσχέθη 110 
αὐτῷ παρὰ τοῦ πενϑεροῦ ἡμῶν, ἵνα, ἐὰν φυλάξῃ τὴν τοιαύτην πιστὴν 


203Be δούλωσιν καὶ εὐγνωμοσύνην, διαμείνῃ ἀμετασάλευτος | καὶ αὐτὸς καὶ 


οἱ τοῦ γένους αὐτοῦ ἐν τῇ τούτου ἀρχῇ καὶ ἐξουσίᾳ: καὶ οὐ μεταστήσει 
τὰ ὅρια τῶν τόπων αὐτοῦ, ἀλλὰ κατὰ τῶν πρώην βασιλέων τὰ σύμφωνα 
a XN > x , < Fe x μὲ > ἢ , > 4 
στέρξει, καὶ οὐχὶ περαιτέρω ὑπερβήσεται, καὶ ὅτι οὐδὲ κωλύσει αὐτὸν 115 
2 he Fé 5 4 A f ~ > ~~ 
καταστρέψαι τὴν Θεοδοσιούπολιν καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ κάστρα τῶν ἐχϑρῶν, 


144°P χἄν τε δι᾿ αὐτοῦ μόνου πολιορκηϑήσονται, κἄν τε δι᾿ | αὐτοῦ τοῦ στρατο- 


πέδου ἡμῶν. Ταῦτα μὲν τὰ κεφάλαια περιέχουσιν τὰ χρυσοβούλλια, 

Ἁ v > Fs , ¢ , ν᾽, " x A A ~ ἘΦ 
ἐξ ὧν οὐδεμίαν βοήϑειαν ὁ κουροπαλάτης ἔχει" τὸ μὲν γὰρ τοῦ πενθεροῦ 
ἡμῶν διαγορεύει, ὅτι οὐ παρασαλεύσομεν αὐτὸν ἐκ τῶν παλαιῶν ὁρίων 120 
τῆς χώρας αὐτοῦ, καὶ ὅτι, ἐὰν δυνηϑῇ εἴτε καὶ μόνος, εἴτε καὶ μετὰ 
τοῦ στρατοπέδου ἡμῶν, πολιορκήσει καὶ καταστρέψει τὴν Θεοδοσιούπο- 
λιν καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ κάστρα τῶν ἐχϑρῶν, οὐχὶ δὲ κατασχεῖν αὐτὰ εἰς τελείαν 

ρῶν, 

δεσποτείαν καὶ κυριότητα᾽ τὸ δὲ τῆς βασιλείας ἡμῶν περιέχει, ἵνα, 

cia an , Pan \ > \ \ < > ‘ > ~ 4 4 

ὅσους ἂν τόπους δυνηϑῇ καὶ αὐτὸς καὶ ὁ ἀνεψιὸς αὐτοῦ, ὁ μάγιστρος 125 


144 ᾿Αδρανασέ, ἐξ οἰκείας δυνάμεως καϑυποτάξαι τῶν ᾿Αγαρηνῶν, | ἢ ἀπὸ 


τοῦ νῦν χαϑυποτάξει, κατέχει ἐπὶ δεσποτείᾳ καὶ κυριότητι. Καὶ ἐπεὶ 
οὔτε ἐξ οἰκείας δυνάμεως τὴν Θεοδοσιούπολιν κατεστρέψατο, οὔτε τὸ 
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revictualled, for this reason they did not obey and give up the city of 
Ketzeon, although they received a sworn promise in writing that after 
the capture of Theodosioupolis this city should revert to them. 

The Iberians never consented to raid or take prisoners in the 
environs of the city of Theodosioupolis or in its territories, or in the city 
of Abnikion or the territories about it, or in the city of Manzikiert or the 
area controlled by it. 

Whereas regarding the territories of Phasiane the curopalate persists 
in his demand for all Phasiane and the city of Abnikon, and alleges that he has 
golden bulls of the emperor the lord Romanus, of blessed memory, and of our 
imperial majesty, copies of which he sent us by the hand of Zourbanelis 
the protospatharius, his ‘azat’, we examined these and found that they 
gave him no help. For, first, the golden bull of our father-in-law embodies 
a promise of this same curopalate, as he assured him on his oath and in- 
scribed it with his own hand, that he will abide in loyalty to our imperial 
majesty, and fight against our foes and protect our friends, and subdue 
the east to our imperial majesty, and reduce cities and do great works for 
our comfort; and on the part of our father-in-law a promise was made to 
him that, if he continues in this loyal servitude and gratitude, he shall 
remain unshaken, both he and those of his family, in his rule and dominion; 
and the emperor will not move the boundaries of his territories, but will be 
content with the agreements made by former emperors and will not push 
beyond them; nor will he stop the curopalate from destroying Theodosioupolis 
and the rest of the cities of the enemy, whether he lays siege to them with 
his own unaided strength or with the assistance of this our army. Such are 
the main points contained in the golden bulls, and from them the curo- 
palate gets no help: for that of our father-in-law lays it down that we will 
not disturb him from the ancient boundaries of his country, and that, if 
he can, whether by himself or with our army, he shall lay siege to and destroy 
Theodosioupolis and the rest of the cities of the enemy, but not so as to 
hold them in absolute sovereignty and lordship; while that of our own 
imperial majesty includes a provision that all the places of the Agarenes 
which both he and his nephew, the magister Adranase, may be able by 
their own power to reduce, or shall in future reduce, he shall hold as sovereign 
lord. And since by his own power he subdued neither Theodosioupolis nor 
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᾿Αβνίκιον, οὔτε τὸ Μαστάτον, οὐκ ὀφείλει ταῦτα κατέχειν, ὡς ὄντα 
ἔνϑεν τοῦ "Ἔραξ ποταμοῦ, ἤτοι τοῦ Φάσιδος, διότι τὸ μὲν κάστρον τοῦ 180 
"Δ. f i γω “> x > , Ν > “2 y vv 
βνίκου μέχρι τοῦ νῦν ἣν adtefodorov ual αὐτοδέσποτον, ἔχον ἴδιον 
> - 9 , £ \ ~ f ε ~ > , > t 
ἀμηρᾶν, καὶ πολλάκις ὁ λαὸς τῆς βασιλείας ἡμῶν ἐπραίδευσεν αὐτό, 
204Be ἀλλὰ χαὶ ὁ πρωτοσπαϑάριος ᾿Ιωάννης καὶ στρατηγὸς 6 ᾿Αρραβωνίτης 
καὶ ὁ πατρίκιος Θεόφιλος καὶ ἀρτίως στρατηγὸς Θεοδοσιουπόλεως, καὶ 
x ‘ ‘ , ~ Ν > , 3, 39 4 LA i 
οἱ λοιποὶ στρατηγοὶ μεγάλην πραῖδαν καὶ αἰχμαλωσίαν εἰς αὐτὸ ἠργά- 135 
145'P σαντο, κατακαύσαντες τὰ χωρία αὐτοῦ, μη δέποτε τοῦ κουροπαλάτου 
πραιδεύσαντος αὐτό. Καὶ ἡνίκα ἠφανίσϑησαν τὰ τούτου χωρία παρὰ 
Ὁ - ca €. ~ € rw com \ i > Fa! 
τῆς βασιλείας ἡμῶν, ὑπεισῆλθον of Ἴβηρες, καὶ κατεκράτησαν αὐτά, 
πειρώμενοι ἐκ τούτου τὸ χάστρον χρατῆσαι. Ὃ δὲ ἀμηρᾶς πολλάκις 
μηνυϑεὶς παρὰ τοῦ πατρικίου Θεοφίλου χαὶ στρατηγοῦ nal ἰδών, ὅτι 140 
οὐδαμόϑεν ἔχει ἐλπίδα ζωῆς, ὑπετάγη καὶ κατένευσεν γενέσϑαι δοῦλος 
τῆς βασιλείας ἡμῶν, δοὺς τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ ὄψιδα. Τὸ δὲ Μαστάτον ὑπῆρχεν 
τῶν Θεοδοσιουπολιτῶν, καὶ ἡνίκα ὁ μάγιστρος ᾿Ιωάννης ἐπολιόρκησεν 
τὴν Θεοδοσιούπολιν ἑπτὰ μῆνας, διὰ τὸ μὴ δύνασϑαι παραλαβεῖν αὐτὴν 
> t ld i \ > \ , A fj a \ ? Ul 
ἀποστείλας λαόν, παρέλαβεν τὸ αὐτὸ κάστρον τὸ Μαστάτον, καὶ cionya- 145 
1450} γεν | ἐν αὐτῷ τὸν πρωτοσπαϑάριον Πετρωνᾶν τὸν Βόϊλαν, τὸν τότε 
ὄντα χατεπάνω Νικοπόλεως. Ὃ δὲ μάγιστρος Παγχκράτιος συνταξιδεύ- 
σὰς τῷ αὐτῷ μαγίστρῳ ἐν Θεοδοσιουπόλει, ἡνίκα ἔμελλεν ἀναχωρεῖν, 
παρεχάλεσεν, ἵνα δώσῃ αὐτῷ τὸ τοιοῦτον κάστρον, ποιήσας ἔγγραφον 
ὅρκον πρὸς αὐτὸν τοῦ ἐπικρατεῖν αὐτὸ καὶ μηδέποτε τοῦτο τοῖς Lapa- 150 
χηνοῖς ἐπιδοῦναι. Καὶ διὰ τὸ εἶναι αὐτὸν καὶ Χριστιανὸν χαὶ δοῦλον τῆς 
βασιλείας ἡμῶν, πιστεύσας τῷ ὅρκῳ αὐτοῦ, δέδωχεν αὐτὸ τὸν εἰρημένον 
Παγχράτιον, ὁ δὲ πάλιν ἀπεχαρίσατο αὐτὸ τοῖς Θεοδοσιουπολίταις. 
205Be Καὶ ἡνίκα παρελήφϑη ἡ Θεοδοσιούπολις, | ὑπεισελϑόντες οἱ Ἴβηρες 
ἐκράτησαν αὐτό, διότι οὔτε τὸ τοιοῦτον κάστρον τὸ Μαστάτον, οὔτε τοῦ 16ὅ 
146:Ὁ)᾽» ᾿Αβνίκου ἔχουσιν ἐξουσίαν | ἐπιζητεῖν. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐπειδὴ ὁ κουροπαλάτης 
‘ <= x “- \ ͵ € ~ > A x > ~ ,ὔ 
πιστὸς καὶ ὀρϑὸς δοῦλος καὶ φίλος ἡμῶν ἐστιν, διὰ τὴν αὐτοῦ παράχλη- 
σιν ἵνα γένηται σύνορον τῆς Φασιανῆς ὁ ποταμὸς ὁ "Hoak, ἤτοι ὁ Φᾶσις, 
ο A \ > A L A Ν A ᾿ , Z .- Ἂ 
καὶ τὰ μὲν ἀριστερὰ μέρη, τὰ πρὸς τὴν ᾿Ιλλυρίαν, κατέχωσιν ot Ἴβηρες, 
τὰ δὲ δεξιά, ὅσα εἰσὶν πρὸς τὴν Θεοδοσιούπολιν, κἄν τε κάστρα, κἄν τε 160 
᾿" ~ ~ ~ , 
χωρία εἰσίν, dow ὑπὸ τὴν βασιλείαν ἡμῶν, τοῦ ποταμοῦ δηλονότι σύνο- 
~ ε 
ρον ἀμφοτέρων ὑπάρχοντος, χκαϑὼς χαὶ ζῶν ὁ μακάριος ᾿Ιωάννης ὃ 
Kovoxobac περὶ τούτου ἐρωτηϑεὶς ἐξεῖπεν συμφέρον εἶναι τὸν ποταμὸν 
, Χ A A > x , 3 ͵ 3 ͵ i ~ 
σύνορον. Τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἀχριβὲς δίκαιον οὐδεμίαν ἐξουσίαν παρέχει τῷ 
κουροπαλότγ, εἴτε εἰς τὰ ἔνϑεν τοῦ ποταμοῦ, εἴτε εἰς τὰ ἐκεῖϑεν δια- 16 
146vP χράτησιν ἔχειν, διότι τὰ τοιαῦ τὰ πάντα χωρία τῶν Θεοδοσιουπολιτῶν 
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Abnikion nor Mastaton, he has no right to hold them, lying as they do on 
this side of the Erax or Phasis river; because the city of Abnikon, on the 
one hand, has hitherto been independent and self-governing, under its own 
emir, and several times the army of our imperial majesty has raided it, 
yes, and the protospatharius John Arrhabonitis, the military governor, and 
the patrician Theophilus, who is now military governor of Theodosioupolis, 
and the rest of the military governors have taken great plunder and many 
prisoners in it, and burnt its villages, while the curopalate has never raided 
it at all. And when these villages had been utterly devastated by our imperial 
majesty, the Iberians crept in and took possession of them, and _ tried 
thereafter to possess themselves of the city. But the emir, after being several 
times warned by the patrician and military governor Theophilus, and see- 
ing that he had no hope of survival from any quarter, submitted him- 
self and consented to become the servant of our imperial majesty, and gave 
his son as a hostage. Mastaton, on the other hand, belonged to the Theo- 
dosioupolitans; and when the magister John had besieged Theodosioupolis 
seven months, because he was unable to take it he sent some men and took 
this same city of Mastaton and introduced into it the protospatharius 
Petronas Boilas, who was then captain-general of Nicopolis. And the magi- 
ster Pankratios, who had joined the campaign of this same magister at 
Theodosioupolis, when the latter was about to retire, begged him to give 
him this city, and made him an oath in writing that he would retain it and 
never give it up to the Saracens. He, as the said Pankratios was a Christian 
and servant of our imperial majesty, trusted to his oath and gave it him, 
and he gave it back again to the Theodosioupolitans. And when Theo- 
dosioupolis was taken, the Iberians crept in and took possession of Mastaton; 
for these reasons they have no authority todemand either this city of Mastaton 
or that of Abnikon. But since the curopalate is our faithful and upright 
servant and friend, at his request let the frontier of Phasiane be the river 
Erax or Phasis, and let the Iberians possess the parts on the left hand side 
towards Illyria, and all the parts on the right towards Theodosioupolis, 
whether cities or villages, be beneath our imperial majesty, the river, that 
is to say, forming the frontier between the two, just as in his lifetime John 
Kourkouas, of blessed memory, when asked about this, declared that it was 
best for the river to be the frontier. Strict justice does not allow the curopalate 
any authority to exercise control either on this side of the river or on the 
other, since all these villages of the Theodosioupolitans were enslaved and 
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τὰ στρατεύματα τῆς βασιλείας ἡμῶν ἠχμαλώτισαν καὶ ἐπυρπόλησαν, 
χαὶ οὐδέποτε χωρὶς ἡμετέρου λαοῦ Ἴβηρες ἐξῆλθον καὶ ἐπραίδευσαν 
Θεοδοσιούπολιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ φίλους εἶχον αὐτούς, καὶ ἐπραγματεύοντο μετ᾽ 
αὐτῶν, καὶ τῷ μὲν στόματι ἤϑελον πορϑηϑῆναι τὴν Θεοδοσιού- 170 
πολιν, τῇ δὲ καρδίᾳ οὐδαμῶς ἐβούλοντο παραληφϑῆναι αὐτήν. "AA 
ἡ βασιλεία ἡμῶν, ὡς εἴρηται, διὰ τὴν πρὸς τὸν κουροπαλάτην ἀγάπην 
ἠϑέλησεν γενέσθαι τὸν ποταμὸν τὸν "Εραξ, ἤτοι τὸν Φᾶσιν σύνορον 
ἀμφοτέρων, καὶ ὀφείλουσιν ἀρκεῖσϑαι εἰς τὴν τοιαύτην διακράτησιν καὶ 
μηδὲν πλέον ἐπιζητεῖν. 175 


206Be 46. Περὶ τῆς γενεαλογίας τῶν ᾿Ιβήρων χαὶ τοῦ 
κάστρου ᾿Αρδανουτζίου. 


1411Ρ ᾿Ιστέον, ὅτι ὁ Παγχράτιος καὶ ὁ Δαυὶδ ὁ Μάμπαλις, ὃ ἑρμηνεύεται 
ἱπανάγιος᾽, ὑπῆρχον υἱοὶ τοῦ μεγάλου Συμβατίου, τοῦ Ἴβηρος. Καὶ 
ἔλαχεν τὸ ᾿Αρδανούτζι εἰς κληρονομίαν τῷ Παγκρατίῳ, τῷ δὲ Δαυὶδ 5 
ἔλαχεν ἑτέρα χώρα. Ὁ δὲ Παγκράτιος ἐποίησεν υἱοὺς τρεῖς, τὸν ᾿Αδρα- 
νασέρ, τὸν Κουρκένιον χαὶ τὸν πατρίκιον ᾿Ασώτιον, τὸν καὶ Κισκάσην, 
χαὶ διεμέρισεν αὐτοὺς τὴν χώραν αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἔλαχεν τὸ ᾿Αρδανούτζι τῷ 
υἱῷ αὐτοῦ, Κουρκενίῳ, κἀκείνου τελευτήσαντος ἀτέκνου, εἴασεν αὐτὸ 
τῷ ἀδελφῷ αὐτοῦ, ᾿Ασωτίῳ, τῷ καὶ Κισκάσῃ. Ὃ δὲ πατρίκιος ᾿Ασώτιος, 10 
ὁ xat Κισκάσης, ἐπῆρεν γαμβρὸν εἰς ϑυγατέρα αὐτοῦ τὸν Kovpxévyy 
ἐκεῖνον, τὸν μάγιστρον, ὅστις δυναστεύσας ἀφείλετο ἐκ τοῦ πενϑεροῦ 
147°P αὐτοῦ ᾿Ασω τίου τὸ ᾿Αρδανούτζι κατὰ τυραννίδα, καὶ δέδωκεν αὐτῷ 
εἰς ἀντισήκωσιν τό τε Τυρόκαστρον καὶ τὴν ποταμίαν τοῦ ᾿Ατζαρά, 
τὴν οὖσαν σύνορον 'Ρωμανίας εἰς Κώλωριν. Εἶχεν δὲ γυναῖκα ὁ πατρί- 15 
χιὸος ᾿Ασώτιος, ὁ καὶ Κισκάσης, τὴν ἀδελφὴν τοῦ μαγίστρου Γεωργίου 
χαὶ ἐξουσιαστοῦ ᾿Αβασγίας. Καὶ ὅτε ἐγένοντο κατ᾽ ἀλλήλων 6 τε μάγι- 
στρος Kovpxéviog καὶ ὁ μάγιστρος Γεώργιος καὶ ἐξουσιαστὴς ᾿Αβασγίας, 
διὰ τὸ συναγωνίζεσϑαι τὸν πατρίκιον ᾿Ασώτιον τοῦ ἐξουσιαστοῦ ᾿Αβα- 
σγίας δυνηϑεὶς ὁ Kovexéviog ἀφείλετο καὶ τὴν ἀντισήκωσιν, ἣν δέδωχεν 20 
αὐτῷ ὑπὲρ τοῦ ᾿ΔΑρδανουτζίου, καὶ ἐδίωξεν αὐτόν, καὶ ἀπῆλϑεν εἰς 
207Be > Αβασγίαν. Τελευτήσαντος δὲ τοῦ μαγίστρου | Κουρκενίου, κα τελείφϑη 
ἀρὰ ᾿Αρδανούτζι τῇ γυναικὶ αὐτοῦ, τῇ τοῦ πατρικίου ᾿Ασωτίου, τοῦ 
<nat> Κισχάση, ϑυγατρὶ ὡς πατρικὸν αὐτῆς. Ὅτε δὲ διεμέριζον τὴν 
χώραν τοῦ μαγίστρου Kovpxeviov wed ὅπλων, ὅ te ᾿Ασώτιος ὁ κουρο- 25 
παλάτης καὶ ὁ μάγιστρος Γεώργιος, ὁ ἐξουσιαστὴς ᾿Αβασγίας καὶ ὁ 
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burnt by the armies of our imperial majesty, and never without our 
army did the Iberians come out and raid Theodosioupolis, but always 
maintained friendship with them and traded with them; and while they 
said they wished Theodosioupolis to be taken, in their hearts they by no 
means desired its capture. However, our imperial majesty, for our love 
of the curopalate, as has been said, has consented that the river Erax, or 
Phasis, shall be the frontier between the two, and they must be content 
with retaining this much, and demand nothing more. 


46. Of the genealogy of the Iberians and of the 
city of Ardanoutzi. 


Pankratios and David the Mampalis, which means ‘all-holy’, were 
sons of the elder Symbatios the Iberian. Ardanoutzi fell to the inheritance 
of Pankratios, and other country fell to David. Pankratios had three sons, 
Adranaser, Kourkenios and the patrician Asotios, called Kiskasis, and he 
divided his country among them, and Ardanoutzi fell to his son Kourkenios, 
who, dying childless, left it to his brother Asotios, called Kiskasis. The 
patrician Asotios, called Kiskasis, married his daughter to the late magister 
Kourkenis, who, having grown great, revolted, and deprived his father- 
in-law Asotios of Ardanoutzi, and gave him in exchange Tyrokastron and 
the river region of Atzaras, which forms the frontier of Romania at Kolorin. 
Now, the patrician Asotios, called Kiskasis, had to wife the sister of the 
magister George, ruler of Abasgia. And when the magister Kourkenios 
and the magister George, ruler of Abasgia, fell out with one another, the 
patrician Asotios took the side of the ruler of Abasgia, and for that reason 
Kourkenios, gaining the upper hand, deprived him even of what he had 
given him in exchange for Ardanoutzi, and expelled him, and he departed 
to Abasgia. On the death of the magister Kourkenios, Ardanoutzi was left 
to his wife, the daughter of the patrician Asotios, called Kiskasis, as her 
father’s heiress. Now when Asotios the curopalate and the magister George, 
ruler of Abasgia, and the magister Pankratios, brother of the aforesaid 
curopalate, were dividing up the country of the magister Kourkenios by 
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iA ; 4 3 \ ~ , ; 
μάγιστρος Παγχράτιος, ὁ ἀδελφὸς τοῦ προρρηϑέντος κουροπαλάτου, 
ἦλθον εἰς συμβίβασιν, καὶ ἐπῆρεν ἕκαστος τὸ πλησιάζον αὐτῷ. Τὸ δὲ 
᾿Αρδανούτζιν ἐπλησίαζεν τῷ Συμβατίῳ, τῷ τοῦ προρρηϑέντος Δαυὶδ 
υἱῷ. Τότε ἐκράτησαν πάντες τὴν γυναῖκα tod μαγίστρου Kovpxevion, 30 
A sy i ~ t > , ~ \ A fa 
ἤγουν τὴν ϑυγατέρα τοῦ πατρυκίου ᾿Ασωτίου, tod καὶ Κισκάση, λέγον- 
¢ sig ‘ Δ 5 3 , Ὁ εἶ I ᾿ I 
τες, ὡς ὅτι" «Σὺ γυνὴ οὖσα od δύνασαι κρατεῖν τὸ κάστρον.» Τότε dé- 
1480} δωκεν ὁ Συμβάτιος εἰς ἀντισήκωσιν τοῦ κάστρου χωρία τῇ γυναικί, καὶ 
> J. X ~ UJ \ 3 t 
ἀνελάβετο τὸ τοιοῦτον κάστρον TO ᾿Αρδανούτζιν. 
> i μὲ € a ie , > ᾿ ~~ 4 4 
Ἰστέον, ὅτι ἣ συγγένεια τῶν τοιούτων ᾿Ιβήρων τοῦτον ἔχει τὸν 35 
ra ~ \ € , \ ~ > X ~ , 
τρόπον. Tod Δαυὶδ ἣ μήτηρ καὶ tod ᾿Αδρανασὲ τοῦ χουροπαλάτου, 
τοῦ πατρὸς τοῦ ἀρτίως ᾿Ασωτίου τοῦ χουροπαλάτου, ὑπῆρχον δύο 
ἀδελφῶν παιδία, ἤγουν ἐξαδέλφαι. Εἶχεν δὲ Συμβάτιος, ὁ τοῦ Δαυὶδ 
υἱός, γυναῖκα τὴν ϑυγατέρα τοῦ μαγίστρου Παγχρατίου, τοῦ πατρὸς 
τοῦ ᾿Αδρανασῇ, τοῦ ἀρτίως μαγίστρου, καὶ τελευτησάσης, ἔλαβεν ὁ 40 
᾿Αδρανασὴ τὴν ἀδελφὴν τοῦ Συμβατίου, τοῦ υἱοῦ τοῦ Δαυίδ. 
ΓΝ μὲ ¥ \ 3 , 2 A 3 A f γ᾽, 4 4 
aap Ott τὸ κάστρον τὸ ᾿Αρδανούτζιν ἐστὶν ὀχυρὸν πάνυ, ἔχει δὲ καὶ 
ε , a ε ra Ν φ - ~ ~ 
208Be ῥάπάτιν μέγα ὡς χωρόπολιν, καὶ αἱ πραγματεῖαι [ τῆς [ τε Τραπεζοῦντος 
A ~ Ἴ ie Ἔ \ ~~ oA , Ν > Χ ᾿ ν 4 \ 7A 
καὶ τῆς ᾿Ιβηρίας καὶ τῆς ᾿Αβασγίας καὶ ἀπὸ πάσας τὰς χώρας τὰς Ap- 
μενικὰς καὶ τῆς Συρίας ἐκεῖσε ἀφικνοῦνται, ἔχει δὲ καὶ κομμέρκιον ἐκ 45 
τῶν τοιούτων πραγματειῶν ἄπειρον. “H δὲ χώρα τοῦ κάστρου ᾿Αρδα- 
yr bia 7 > ~ > Ν x \ ” \ «ε 7 
νουτζίου, ἤτοι τὸ ᾿Αρζῦν ἐστιν καὶ πολλὴ καὶ εὔφορος, καὶ ὑπάρχει 
κλειδὶν τῆς τε ᾿Ιβηρίας καὶ ᾿Αβασγίας καὶ τῶν Μισχιῶν. 
φ͵ ς ,ὔ , ε , e A 2 , A 
Οτι ὁ μαχάριος βασιλεύς, ὁ χύρις “Pwuavog ἀπέστειλεν τὸν 
πατρίκιον Κωνσταντῖνον χαὶ δρουγγάριον τοῦ πλωΐμου, τῷ τότε καιρῷ 50 
πρωτοσπαϑαρίου χαὶ μαγγλαβίτου τυγχάνοντος, δεδωκὼς αὐτῷ καὶ 
ἱμάτιον μαγιστράτου πρὸς τὸ ποιῆσαι τὸν ζουρχένιον τὸν ἤβηρα μά- 
‘ \ εἶ 2 ~ A 7 Long Ν if 
yiotpov. Μετὰ δὲ τὸ ἐξελϑεῖν τὸν πατρίκιον Kwvotavtivoy καὶ δρουγγά- 
149¥P prov τοῦ | πλωΐμου μέχρι Νικομηδείας εἰσῆλθεν ὁ μοναχὸς ᾿Αγάπιος 
ὁ τοῦ Κυμινᾶ, ὃς ἦν τῷ τότε καιρῷ εἰς τὴν ἁγίαν πόλιν εὐχῆς ἕνεκα. δδ 
Καὶ διερχομένου αὐτοῦ τὴν ᾿Ιβηρίαν, κατήντησεν εἰς τὸ κάστρον τὸ 
᾿Αρδανούτζιν. Kal εἶχεν ὁ πατρίκιος ᾿Ασώτιος, ὁ καὶ Κισκάσης καλού- 
μενος, ἔχϑραν μετὰ τοῦ γαμβροῦ αὐτοῦ, tod Kovpxévy, καὶ ἐλάλησεν 
> X A > i ¢ ᾷ 3 ~~ > \ Xx \ > x 
εἰς τὸν μοναχὸν ᾿Αγάπιον, ὅτι «Ἐνορκῶ σε εἰς τὸν Θεὸν καὶ εἰς τὴν 
δύναμιν τοῦ τιμίου καὶ ζωοποιοῦ σταυροῦ, ἵνα ἀπέλθῃς ἐν τῇ πόλει, καὶ 60 
y ν i ¢. 3 ᾿ \ , \ 7 \ 
εἴπῃς τὸν βασιλέα, ἵνα ἀποστείλῃ καὶ παραλάβῃ τὸ κάστρον μοὺ καὶ 
v * x εἶ > t 3 ~ ε "ἢ . ν τὶ > AY 5 
ἔχῃ ὑπὸ τὴν ἐξουσίαν αὐτοῦ.» “O δὲ μοναχὸς ᾿Αγάπιος εἰσελϑὼν ἐν 
— i i 5.4 , a > i A > % £ 7 
τῇ πόλει, διηγήσατο τὸν βασιλέα, ὅσα ἐλάλησεν πρὸς αὐτὸν ὁ πατρί- 
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force of arms, they came to an accommodation and each took what was next 
to him. And Ardanoutzi lay next to Symbatios, son of the aforesaid David. 
Then all of them seized on the widow of the magister Kourkenios, that is, 
the daughter of the patrician Asotios, called Kiskasis, and said to her: 
«You, as a woman, cannot possess the city.» Then Symbatios gave the woman 
territories in exchange for the city, and took the city of Ardanoutzin. 

These Iberians are related to one another in the following manner. 
The mother of David and the mother of Adranase the curopalate, father 
of the present curopalate Asotios, were the children of two brothers, that 
is to say, they were first cousins. Symbatios, the son of David, had to wife 
the daughter of the magister Pankratios, father of Adranasi who is now 
magister, and after her death Adranasi married the sister of Symbatios, 
son of David. 

The city of Ardanoutzin is very strongly defended, and has moreover 
a considerable suburban area like a provincial city, and the commerce of 
Trapezus and of Iberia and of Abasgia and from the whole country of 
Armenia and Syria comes to it, and it has an enormous customs revenue 
from this commerce. The country of the city of Ardanoutzin, the ‘Arzyn’, 
is both extensive and fertile, and it is a key of Iberia and Abasgia and of 
the Mischians. 

The emperor the lord Romanus, of blessed memory, sent the patrician 
Constantine, the lord admiral, who was at that time protospatharius and lictor, 
with a tunic of the magistracy in order to make Kourkenios the Iberian a ma- 
gister. When the patrician Constantine, the lord admiral, had reached Nico- 
medeia, the monk Agapios of Kyminas came on the scene, who had at that 
time been visiting the holy city to fulfil a vow. In his passage through Iberia 
he had come to the city of Ardanoutzin. The patrician Asotios, called Kis- 
kasis, at feud with his son-in-law Kourkenios, had spoken thus to the monk 
Agapios: «I adjure you, by God and by the power of the honourable and 
life-giving Cross, to go to Constantinople and tell the emperor to send and 
take over my city, and have it beneath his dominion.» The monk Agapios 
came to Constantinople and related to the emperor all that the patrician 
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κιος | ᾿Ασώτιος, ὁ καὶ Κισκάσης. Tod δὲ προρρηϑέντος πατριϊκίου 

f 4 i ~ bh > a ἔς 
Κωνσταντίνου καὶ δρουγγαρίου τοῦ πλωΐμου ἐν Νικομηδείᾳ τυγχάνον- 65 
τος διὰ THY προρρηϑεῖσαν τῆς προβολῆς τοῦ μαγίστρου τοῦ Kovoexévy 
Ἴβηρος ὑπόϑεσιν, ἐκ προστάξεως τοῦ βασιλέως ἐδέξατο πιττάκιον τοῦ 
πατρικίου Συμεών, τοῦ πρωτοασηκχρῆτις, ὡς ὅτι" «Κελεύει ὁ βασιλεὺς 
ἡμῶν ὁ ἅγιος καταλιπεῖν σε πάσας Gov τὰς δουλείας καὶ ἀπελϑεῖν ἐν 


150°P 
209Be 


4 \ 4 , 7A a A ἣς Κ A f 
συντομίᾳ πρὸς τὸν πατρίκιον ᾿Ασώτιον, τὸν καὶ Κισκάσην λεγόμενον, 70 
᾿ Lad A i > ~ ἣ 2 ᾿ > A 3 ~~ 
χαὶ παραλαβεῖν τὸ κάστρον αὐτοῦ τὸ ᾿Αρδανούτζιν, ἐπειδὴ διὰ τοῦ 
“« 3 , 3 tf 4 i ς ~ 4 hua ~ > 
μοναχοῦ ᾿Αγαπίου ἐδηλοποίησεν τὸν βασιλέα ἡμῶν τὸν ἅγιον τοῦ ἀπο- 
1600} σταλῆναι πιστὸν ἄνθρωπον καὶ οἰκεῖον τοῦ παραλαβεῖν | τὸ κάστρον 
αὐτοῦ τὸ ᾿Αρδανούτζιν. καὶ ἀπερχομένου σου ἐν Χαλδίᾳ, ἀναλαβοῦ 
ἄρχοντας χρησίμους, οὖς ἐπίστασαι εἶναι ἠνδρειωμένους καὶ πιστούς, 75 
nal εἴσελθε καὶ κράτησον τὸ τοιοῦτον κάστρον.» Τοῦ δὲ πατρικίου 
Κωνσταντίνου καὶ δρουγγαρίου τοῦ πλωΐμου ἀπελθόντος ἐν Χαλδίᾳ 
καὶ ἀναλαβομένου τουρμάρχας χρησίμους καὶ ἄρχοντας καὶ λαὸν μέχρι 
~ , 9. “» > Σ f Ν Σ 4 > A ε 2 i 
τῶν τ΄, εἰσῆλϑεν ἐν ᾿Ιβηρίᾳ, καὶ ἐκράτησεν αὐτὸν ὁ μακάριος Δαυίδ, 
ς > 4 5 Fs ~ 3 ta i ᾿ὔ < > | re 
ὁ ἀδελφὸς ᾿Ασωτίου, tod ἀρτίως κουροπαλάτου, λέγων πρὸς αὐτόν" 80 
«Ποῦ ἀπεστάλης παρὰ τοῦ βασιλέως, καὶ τί δουλείαν ὀφείλεις ἐκτελέσαι, 
ὅτι τοσοῦτον λαὸν ἐπιφέρῃ μετὰ σεαυτοῦ;» ᾿Εσκέπτοντο γὰρ διὰ τὸ 
161} ἀποθανεῖν ᾿Αδρανασὲ τὸν κουροπαλάτην, ὅτι μήπως | ὁ βασιλεὺς τὸν 
Κουρκένιον ὀφείλει τιμῆσαι κουροπαλάτην, ἐπειδὴ ἀναμεταξὺ οἱ τοῦ 
᾿Αδρανασὲ τοῦ κουροπαλάτου παῖδες, τοῦ πατρὸς αὐτῶν τελευτησάντος, 85 
210Be φιλονικίας τινὰς ἔσχον μετὰ τοῦ ἐξαδέλφου αὐτῶν. Διὰ τὸ καὶ τὸν 
πρῶτον ὄνϑρωπον αὐτοῦ ἀπολῦσαι μετὰ μεγάλου κανισκίου τὸν Κουρκέ- 
νιον πρὸς τὸν βασιλέα, ἐξαιτούμενον τὸ κουροπαλατίκιν ἣ τὸ μαγιστρᾶ- 
ς pa ε 2 > ΓΝ « ~ > \ rd f 
τον, ὑπέλαβον of τέσσαρες ἀδελφοί, ἤγουν of tod ᾿Αδρανασὲ τοῦ κουροπαλά- 
του παῖδες, ὅτι διὰ τὸ ποιῆσαι τὸν Κουρκένιον κουροπαλάτην ἀπέρχεται 90 
ἐκεῖσε. Ο δὲ πατρίκιος Κωνσταντῖνος ἀπελογήσατο, ὅτι" «Διὰ τὸ μέλλειν 
ue τιμῆσαι τὸν Κουρχένιον μάγιστρον ἐπιφέρομαι καὶ τὸν τοσοῦτον 
161 λαόν.» Καὶ ἀπελθόντος | τοῦ αὐτοῦ πατρικίου Ἰζωνσταντίνου εἰς τὴν 
χώραν τοῦ Κουρκενίου, ἐτίμησεν αὐτὸν μάγιστρον καὶ ἀποχαιρετίσας 
αὐτὸν τ ἘΞ, ὅτι: Απέρχομαι εἰς τὸν Δαυὶδ τὸν μάγιστρον.» Εἶχεν 95 
ἈΝ ε > x Γι a. Ν \ \ \ i > X 
δὲ ὁ αὐτὸς πατρίκιος Κωνσταντῖνος καὶ πρὸς tov Δαυὶδ κέλευσιν ἀπὸ 
Ὁ i Ν ZL Ν 3. Ὁ 3 4 ᾿ ~~ ‘ 
τοῦ βασιλέως καὶ ξένια. Kat εἰσῆλθεν εἰς τὸ κάστρον τοῦ πατρικίου 
᾿Ασωτίου, τοῦ καὶ Κισκάση, εἰς τὸ ᾿Αρδανούτζιν, καὶ δέδωκεν αὐτῷ 
‘\ * 2 ἣν a [4 ᾿ 3 ‘ ~ U 7A ὃ ’ 
τὴν πρὸς αὐτὸν τοῦ βασιλέως κέλευσιν οὐ περὶ τοῦ κάστρου ᾿Αρδανουτζίου 
περιέχουσάν τι, ἀλλὰ περὶ ἑτέρων ὑποθέσεων. Εἶπεν δὲ πρὸς αὐτὸν 6100 
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Asotios, called Kiskasis, had said to him. The aforesaid patrician Constantine, 
the lord admiral, who was at Nicomedeia on the aforesaid business of appoint- 
ing Kourkenios the Iberian to be magister, received by command of the 
emperor a missive of the patrician Symeon, the head of the imperial chan- 
cellery, which said: «Our holy emperor commands that you leave all you 
are engaged upon and go in haste to the patrician Asotios, called Kiskasis, 
and take over his city of Ardanoutzin, since he has declared to our holy 
emperor, by the mouth of the monk Agapios, that a trustworthy and familiar 
servant should be sent to take over his city of Ardanoutzin; go, then, to 
Chaldia and take some capable officers, whom you know to be brave and 
trustworthy, and enter and take possession of this city.» The patrician 
Constantine, the lord admiral, went to Chaldia and took capable lieutenant- 
generals and officers and men to the number of 300, and entered Iberia and 
fell into the hands of David, of blessed memory, brother of Asotios who is now 
curopalate, who said to him: «Whither have you been sent by the emperor 
and what task are you to perform, that you bring so many men along with 
you %» For they suspected that, now Adranase the curopalate was dead, the 
emperor must be about to honour Kourkenios with the rank of curopalate; 
because, in the mean time, the sons of the curopalate Adranase had, after 
their father’s death, had certain quarrels with their cousin. And since 
Kourkenios had dispatched his chief man with a large gift to the emperor, 
requesting that he might be made curopalate or magister, the four brothers, 
that is, the sons of Adranase the curopalate, assumed that the patrician 
Constantine came thither to create Kourkenios curopalate. But the patrician 
Constantine put them off by saying: «Because I am about to honour 
Kourkenios with the rank of magister I bring with me so many men.» 
And the patrician Constantine went off to the country of Kourkenios and 
honoured him with the rank of magister, and, bidding him farewell, sazd: 
«I am going to David the magister»» For this same patrician Constantine 
had for David also a mandate and presents from the emperor. And he 
entered Ardanoutzin, the city of the patrician Asotios, called Kiskasis, 
and gave him the imperial mandate addressed to him, which contained 
nothing about the city of Ardanoutzin, but was about other matters. But 
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πατρίκιος Κωνσταντῖνος, ὅτι. «Kay μὲν ἣ χέλευσις οὐδὲν περιέχει περὶ 
- A 5 ca 5 5 5 ~ ~ 3 τ > 4 
τοῦ κάστρου ᾿Αρδανουτζίου, ἀλλ᾽ οὖν τοῦ μοναχοῦ ᾿Αγαπίου πρὸς τὸν 

152'P βασιλέα εἰσελθόντος καὶ ἀναγγείλαντος αὐτόν, ὅσα xal | παρήγγειλας 
αὐτὸν περὶ τοῦ κάστρου ᾿Αρδανουτζίου, διὰ τοῦτο καὶ ἀπέστειλέν με, 
ὅπως παραλάβω τὸ κάστρον καὶ εἰσαγάγω ἐν αὐτῷ, ὅνπερ περιφέρομαιοδ 
λαόν.» Kat ἐπειδή, καϑὰ προείρηται, εἶχεν ἔχϑραν ὁ πατρίκιος ᾿Ασώτιος, 

211Be ὁ καὶ Κισκάσης, μετὰ τοῦ γαμβροῦ αὐτοῦ, | τοῦ Kovoxévy, προεϑυμήϑη 
δοῦναι τὸ κάστρον αὐτοῦ μᾶλλον τὸν βασιλέα. “O δὲ πατρίκιος Κωνσταν- 
~ i > ςε ~ f 42 f ~ f 5 
τῖνος εἶχεν παρ᾽ ἑαυτῷ φλάμμουλα, καὶ ἐπιδέδωκεν τῷ πατρικίῳ ᾿Ασω- 
τίῳ, τῷ καὶ Kroxdoy. ‘O δὲ βαλὼν αὐτὸ εἰς κοντάριον, ἐπιδέδωκεν 110 
τῷ πατρικίῳ Κωνσταντίνῳ εἰπών, ὅτι «ἘἜξΠπίστησον αὐτὸ ἄνωθεν εἰς 
τὸ τεῖχος, ἵνα γνῶσιν πάντες τοῦ βασιλέως εἶναι ἀπὸ τῆς σήμερον 
ς , \ ~ , 4 ~ U € , 

1620} ἡμέρας τὸ τοιοῦτον χάστρον.» Καὶ τοῦτο | πονήσας ὁ πατρίκιος Κων- 
σταντῖνος χαὶ τὸ φλάμμουλον ἐπιστήσας ἄνωθεν τοῦ τείχους καὶ τοὺς 
βασιλεῖς τῶν Ῥωμαίων κατὰ τὸ εἰωθὸς εὐφημῆσας, πᾶσιν ἐγένετο 1 
γνωστόν, ὅτι τὸ κάστρον τὸ ᾿Αρδανούτζιν ἀπεχαρίσατο ὁ πατρίκιος 
᾿Ασώτιος, ὁ xat Κισκάσης, τὸν βασιλέα. Ὃ οὖν Δαυίδ, ὁ μέγας, τὴν 
ἑαυτοῦ χώραν οὐκ ἐδίδου τὸν βασιλέα, κἂν τάχα συνορῇ τὴν τοῦρμαν 

ἊΣ ~~ ‘ ~ f ε x i ~ > , 
τοῦ ᾿Ακαμψῇ καὶ τῇ Μουργούλῃ. Ὁ οὖν πατρίκιος Κωνσταντῖνος ἀνήγαγε 

\ ἢ ͵ > f LA > f i! A rd f 
πρὸς τὸν βασιλέα, ἐξαποστείλας dbo ἀναφοράς, THY μὲν μίαν περιέχουσαν, 120 
ὅπως ἐτίμησεν τὸν ζουρκένην μάγιστρον, καὶ ὅπως ὁ Κουρχένιος ἀπεδέ- 
Exto τὸ μαγιστρᾶτον, καὶ εὐφήμησεν τὸν βασιλέα, τὴν δὲ ἑτέραν περιέ- 
χουσαν περὶ τοῦ κάστρου ᾿Αρδανουτζίου, καὶ ὅπως τοῦτο παρέλαβεν 

163: [παρὰ τοῦ πατρικίου ᾿Ασωτίου, τοῦ καὶ Κισκάση, καὶ ὅτι μεγάλην διαφο- 
ρὰν καὶ ἔχϑραν ἔχουσιν πρὸς ἀλλήλους ὅ τε πατρίκιος ᾿Ασώτιος μετὰ 195 
τοῦ γαμβροῦ αὐτοῦ, τοῦ μαγίστρου ἸΚουρχενίου, καὶ ἵνα ἀποστείλῃ 6 

212Be βασιλεὺς βοήϑειαν τοῦ ταξατεῦσαι τὸ τοιοῦτον κάστρον, καὶ ὅτι, εἰ 
ἐνδέχεται, ἔλϑῃ καὶ ὁ δομέστικος τῶν σχολῶν. Ταῦτα ἰδόντες οἱ Ἴβηρες, 
eo i , 4.2 , ᾿ € PA Ἂς Ὁ 
ὅ τε μάγιστρος Kovpxéviog καὶ ὁ μάγιστρος Δαυίδ, ὁ ἀδελφὸς τοῦ κουρο- 
παλάτου ᾿Ασωτίου, ἔγραψαν πρὸς τὸν βασιλέα, ὅτι: «Ei τοῦτο κατα-130 
δέξητα! ἡ βασιλεία σου, καὶ εἰσέλϑῃ μέσον τῆς χώρας ἡμῶν, ἐξερχόμεϑα 
τῆς δουλώσεως τῆς βασιλείας σου, καὶ γινόμεϑα μετὰ τῶν Σαρακηνῶν, 

168. ἐπειδὴ ἔχειν ἔχομεν μετὰ τῶν Ρωμαίων μάχας xal πολέμια, καὶ βιαζό- 
μενοι χινῆσαι ἔχομεν φοσσᾶτον κατἄ τε τοῦ κάστρου ᾿Αρδανουτζίου 
καὶ τῆς χώρας αὐτοῦ καὶ αὐτῆς τῆς 'Ῥωμανίας.» Ταῦτα καὶ διὰ τῶν 135 
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the patrician Constantine said to him: «Although the mandate contains 
nothing about the city of Ardanoutzin, none the less the monk Agapios 
came to the emperor and reported to him all that you had bidden him 
about the city of Ardanoutzin, and therefore the emperor has sent me, to 
take over the city and introduce into it the men I bring along with me.» And 
since, as has been said above, the patrician Asotios, called Kiskasis, was at 
feud with his son-in-law Kourkenios, he had made up his mind the rather 
to give his city to the emperor. The patrician Constantine had with him 
standards and he gave one to the patrician Asotios, called Kiskasis. He put 
it upon a pike and gave it to the patrician Constantine, saying: «Set it up 
on top of the wall, that all may know that from this day this city belongs to 
the emperor.» The patrician Constantine did so and set the standard on 
top of the wall and made the customary salutations of the emperors of the 
Romans, so that it became known to all that the patrician Asotios, called 
Kiskasis, had made a present of the city of Ardanoutzin to the emperor. 
Now, the elder David made no offer of his country to the emperor, not- 
withstanding it marched with the county of Akampsis and with Mourgouli. 
So then the patrician Constantine reported to the emperor in two dispatches, 
the one containing the news of how he had honoured Kourkenios with the 
rank of magister, and of how Kourkenios had accepted the magistracy and 
saluted the emperor; and the other containing news about the city of 
Ardanoutzin, and of how he had taken it over from the patrician Asotios, 
called Kiskasis, and that the patrician Asotios and his son-in-law the ma- 
gister Kourkenios had a great quarrel and feud with one another, and that 
the emperor should send succour for the garrisoning of this city, and that, 
should it be possible, the commander-in-chief should also come. When the 
Tberians, the magister Kourkenios and the magister David, brother of 
the curopalate Asotios, saw what was done, they wrote to the emperor: 
«If your imperial majesty approves this and enters our country, then we 
put off our servitude to your imperial majesty and make common cause 
with the Saracens, since we shall have fighting and hostilities with the 
Romans and shall, perforce, move an army against the city of Ardanoutzin 
and its country, and against Romania itself.» The emperor, having learnt 
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γραμμάτων τῶν προρρηϑέντων ἀρχόντων ἀναμαϑὼν xal παρὰ τῶν 
ἀποσταλέντων παρ᾽ αὐτῶν ἀνθρώπων ἀκηκοὼς xat πτοηϑείς, μήπως 
γένωνται μετὰ τῶν Σαρακηνῶν καὶ ἐξαγάγωσι τὰ τῆς Περσίας φοσσᾶτα 
κατὰ 'Ῥωμανίας, ἠρνήσατο λέγων, ὅτι’ «Οὐκ ἔγραψα τὸν πρωτοσπαϑά- 
ρίον Κωνσταντῖνον καὶ μαγγλαβίτην περὲ τοῦ τοιούτου κάστρου καὶ 140 
τῆς χώρας αὐτοῦ τοῦ παραλαβεῖν αὐτήν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ οἰκείας ὡς εἰπεῖν 
ἀφροσύνης τοῦτο ἐποίησεν.» Kai ταῦτα εἶπεν ὁ βασιλεύς, τελείως ἀπο- 
164:ὉῬ ϑεραπεῦσαι τούτους βουλόμενος, καὶ ἐδέξατο ὁ αὐτὸς πρωτοσπαϑάριος 
Κωνσταντῖνος καὶ μαγγλαβίτης κέλευσιν μετὰ ὕβρεων καὶ ἀπειλῶν 
περιέχουσαν: «Τίς διωρίσατό σοι τοῦτο ποιῆσαι; ᾿Αλλὰ μᾶλλον ἔξελθε 145 
213Beéx τοῦ κάστρου, καὶ ἀναλαβοῦ ᾿Ασώτιον, τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ τελεὺ τηκότος 
᾿Αδρανασέ, τοῦ κουροπαλάτου, καὶ εἰσάγαγε αὐτὸν ἐνταῦϑα, ὅπως 
τιμήσωμεν αὐτὸν τὴν τοῦ πατρὸς αὐτοῦ ἀξίαν τοῦ κουροπαλάτου.» 
Ταῦτα δεξάμενος ὁ πατρίκιος Κωνσταντῖνος, κατέλιπεν τὸν πατρίκιον 
᾿Ασώτιον, τὸν καὶ Κισκάσην, εἰς τὸ ἑαυτοῦ κάστρον, τὸ ᾿Αρδανούτζιν, 160 
χἀχεῖνος ἐξελϑὼν ἀπῇει πρὸς τὸν Δαυίδ, τὸν μέγαν, καὶ ἐπιδέδωκεν 
αὐτῷ, ἥνπερ εἶχεν πρὸς αὐτὸν κέλευσιν, καὶ ὑπέστρεψεν, καὶ εἰσῆλϑεν 
154vP εἰς ᾿Ιβηρίαν, καὶ εὗρεν ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ | συνηϑροισμένους τόν τε μάγιστρον 
Kovpxéviov καὶ τὸν μάγιστρον Δαυίδ, τὸν ἀδελφὸν ᾿Ασωτίου τοῦ κουρο- 
παλάτου. Καὶ ἤρξαντο φιλονικεῖν καὶ κατονειδίζειν τὸν πατρίκιον ζων- 155 
σταντῖνον, λέγοντες, ὅτι. «Κρυπτὸς ἄνθρωπος χαὶ κακὸς τυγχάνεις, 
ὅτι οὐκ ἐφανέρωσας ἡμᾶς περὶ τοῦ κάστρου ᾿Αρδανουτζίου, ὅτι μέλλεις 
τοῦτο κρατῆσαι» καὶ ὅτι. «Οὐ συμφέρει τοῦτο κρατεῖσϑαι παρὰ τοῦ 
βασιλέως, ἡμεῖς γὰρ καὶ περὶ τῆς τοιαύτης ὑποϑέσεως ἀνηγάγομεν 
πρὸς τὸν βασιλέα, καὶ ἐδεξάμεθα μηδαμῶς γινώσχειν τὸν βασιλέα περὶ60 
τῆς ὑποθέσεως ταύτης, ἀλλὰ σὲ τοῦτο ποιῆσαι διὰ τὴν ἀγάπην τοῦ 
πατρικίου ᾿Ασωτίου, τοῦ καὶ Κισκάση.» Ὃ δὲ πατρίκιος Κωνσταντῖνος 
155'P προσαπολογησάμενος τούτοις | τὰ εἰκότα, ἀνελάβετο ᾿Ασώτιον, τὸν 
υἱὸν ᾿Αδρανασὲ τοῦ κουροπαλάτου, καὶ εἰσήγαγεν αὐτὸν ἐν τῇ πόλει, 
καὶ ἐτιμήϑη παρὰ τοῦ βασιλέως κουροπαλάτης. 165 
Tt δὲ καὶ περὶ τῶν ἔν τισι καιροῖς μεταξὺ Ρωμαίων καὶ διαφόρων 
ἐθνῶν συμβεβηκότων; Αξιον γάρ, φίλτατε υἱέ, μηδὲ τὴν περὶ τούτων 
214Be μνήμην διαφυγεῖν σε, tv’ ἐν ὁμοίοις | καιροῖς, τῶν αὐτῶν προσπιπτόν- 
των, εἴη σοι εὐχερὴς ἣ ἐπανόρϑωσις διὰ τῆς προγνώσεως. 


F 168 ἐν ὁμοίοις --- 169 προγνώσεως: cf. Thucyd. 1. 22, 4. 
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of these things through the letters of the aforesaid princes and having 
heard them from their envoys, and being terrified lest perchance they 
might make common cause with the Saracens and lead out the armies of 
Persia against Romania, denied it, saying: «I did not write to the protos- 
patharius Constantine, the lictor, about this city and its country, telling 
him to take it over, but out of his own folly, so to say, he has done this.» 
So spoke the emperor in his desire to give them all satisfaction; and 
this same protospatharius Constantine, the lictor, received a mandate 
couched in terms of insult and menace: «Who instructed you to do this? 
Come you, the rather, out of the city and take Asotios, son of the late Adra- 
nase the curopalate, and conduct him hither, so that we may honour him 
with his father’s rank of curopalate.» On receipt of these orders, the patrician 
Constantine abandoned the patrician Asotios, called Kiskasis, in his city 
of Ardanoutzin, and himself took leave and departed to the elder David 
and gave him the mandate which he had for him, and returned and entered 
Iberia and found, met together in one place, the magister Kourkenios 
and the magister David, brother of Asotios the curopalate. And they began 
to quarrel with and to heap abuse upon the patrician Constantine, saying: 
«You are a sly and evil fellow in not revealing to us, concerning the city 
of Ardanoutzin, that you were about to take possession of it», and, «It is 
not the emperor’s policy to possess himself of it, for we ourselves reported 
to the emperor on this affair and have received a reply that the emperor 
knows nothing whatsoever about this affair, but that you have done this 
out of love of the patrician Asotios, called Kiskasis.»» The patrician Constan- 
tine made a reasonable defence to these charges, and took Asotios, son of 
Adranase the curopalate, and conducted him to Constantinople, and he 
was honoured by the emperor with the dignity of curopalate. 


But what of events which have taken place at various times 
between the Romans and different nations? For it is worth while, my dearest 
son, that record of these things also should not escape you, in order that, 
should the same things come about on similar occasions, you may by fore- 
knowledge find a ready remedy. 
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BYZANCE ET ANTIOCHE 


SOUS 


LE CUROPALATE PHILARETE, 


PAR 


M. J. LAURENT, 


DOYEN DE LA FACULTE DES LETTRES DE NANCY. 


—— 0a 


Dés 1074, le gouvernement de l’empereur Michel VII Ducas, 
pour arréter les progrés de Philaréte, donna simultanément la 
consigne de le combattre au duc d’Antioche et ἃ celui de Méliténe, 
Ces deux chefs militaires, ἃ plus de trois cents kilométres l’un de 
autre, commandaient aux deux extrémités du Taurus syrien. 
On se fera par 1a une idée de l’étendue qu’avait dés lors prise la 
«tyrannie» (Bryenne, 1, 28) de Philarete. 

Ce personnage (}), Arménien d’origine, avait regu de l’empereur 
Romain Diogéne, en 1068, un important commandement sur la 
frontiére de l Euphrate, vers Samosate et Méliténe. Au service de 
empire, Philaréte avait plus d’une fois manqué de bonheur ou de 
fidélité; il avait notamment, en 1069, laissé les Turcs forcer le 
passage et disperser ses troupes, que l’empereur dut attendre et 
recueillir ἃ Kélésiné (Arrauiates, p. 135; Laurent, Tures, p. 25). 
Ensuite, lorsque Romain Diogéne, délivré de sa captivité chez les 
Tures, avait recouru aux armes pour reprendre !’empire ἃ Michel VII 
Ducas, Philaréte avait profité de la guerre civile entre les armées 
byzantines, puis de Pinvasion et de l’avance des forces turques, 
pour agir ἃ sa guise et. pour s’établir dans le Taurus. «Il s’était 
installé en des lieux difficiles d’accés, montueux, hors des courses 
turques; il en avait fait sa demeure; il avait entouré les défilés de 


48) Sur lui, ef. Lavzgrr, Byzance et tes Turcs Seldjoucides, dans Annales de U Est. 
1913-1919, p. 81 et suiv.; et Edesse entre 1071 et 1098, dans Byzantion, 
L, 1994, p. 387. 
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nombreux murs; il avait fortifié les pentes; il en avait rendu l’accés é 
impossible aux ennemis» (Arrauiates, p. 301; cf. Micuet, éd. Cha~ — 
bot, ut, p. 173). Hi faut comprendre ceci : dans le désarroi gé- 
néral, devant la carence des Grecs, Philaréte avait assuré aux po- 
pulations chrétiennes de la région du Taurus un asile contre Jes 
cruautés de l’invasion turque. Et cet asile était resté inviolable. 

En conséquence, Philaréte «réunit une grande force militaire, 
composée d’Arméniens et de réfugiés » (Arratiates, p. 301; Micuet, 
m, p. 173). Cette force comprenait aussi ceux des auxiliaires 
francs que Byzance avait employés jusqu’au fond de la Mésopo- 
tamie, et qui ne savaient plus qu’y devenir, maintenant que le 
gouvernement de Constantinople jes laissait sans ordre, sans solde 
et sans organe régulier de liaison. Nous connaissons par Matthieu 
d’Edesse (c. 106) le nom du chef franc Raimbaud, qui servit 
ainsi Philaréte en Mésopotamie, avec 8.000 de ses compatriotes; 
il y avait une forteresse prés de Kharpout (Laven, Tures, p. 85). 

Appuyé sur cette troupe dévouée, fort des services rendus, 
Philaréte avait refusé de se soumettre aux combinaisons politiques 
égoistes et ἃ courte vue de la cour de Michel VII Ducas. «Il refusa 
obéissance ἃ l’empereur, il se conduisit en prince indépendant » 
(Arratiates, p. 301); et les «villes impériales» (td.), abandonnées 
en fait par Byzance, redoutant J’horreur de ja domination turque, 
se donnérent ἃ Philaréte, A ses Arméniens et a ses aventuriers. 
En ce faisant, elles prétendirent rester fidéles ἃ l’empire; car 
Philaréte avait été investi du commandement par un empereur 
de Byzance; aux yeux de beaucoup, il conservait ce droit a l’auto- 
rité, méme lorsqu’il edt rompu avec Je gouvernement de Constan- 
tinople. D’ot Vopinion, que répétait encore Michel le Syrien 
(μι, p. 174), que «Philardos n’avait pas enlevé aux Tures les pays 
et les villes, mais que les Grecs le firent régner sur elles, pour qu’il 
les conservat ». 

De toute facon, la domination de Philaréte était devenue trés 
vaste en quatre ans. En 1074, esa tyrannie prenait chaque jour 
de}’extension » (Bryenne, 11, 28). Il convoitait méme Antioche, ob un 
parti nombreux désirait lui remettre la ville : il serait plus capable 
que les Grecs affaiblis et lointains de la protéger contre Passaut 
continu de I’Islam, Ge parti était celui du peuple (Bavenne, 1, 28), 
mené par les Arméniens de la ville. Ils y étaient nombreux; ils y 
avaient un évéché (Asocare, πὶ, ¢. 31, p. 196; Geizen, Miinchener 
Abhandl., t. 21, p. 563); dés le χ᾽ siécle, ils avaient pu y faire une 


grave émeute (ΘΒ ΜΒΕΒΘΕΒ, Epopée, 1, p. 415); ils y avaient sou- 
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yent été maltraités par les Grecs (Marratev, c. 193). C'est a eux, 
prétend Matthieu (c. 155) que la ville fut enlevée par les musul- 
mans. Tous ces éléments de désordre formaient alors un parti, 
qui avait ἃ sa téte le patriarche Emilien, et qui s'opposait au parti 
des carchontes ». Philaréte espérait se servir de lui pour occuper 
Antioche. 
Ii semble qu’a la mort du duc Joseph Trachaniotés, Philaréte 
crut avoir trouvé l’oceasion de réaliser ses projets. Aussitét le parti 

opulaire troubla la ville. Comme Je magistros Katakalon, fils du 
duc défunt, fut impuissant ἃ ramener le calme, Michel VII envoya, 
pour gouverner Antioche, le domestique des scholes Isaac Com- 
néne (sur son séjour a Antioche, cf. Bayenng, 11, 28-29), qui avait 
été récemment pris par les Turcs, puis racheté moyennant une 
forte rancon. C’était un jeune homme, de la grande famille des 
Comnénes; il était neveu de l’empereur Isaac Comnéne, allié 
a Ja famille de l’empereur Romain Diogéne, et attaché a la dynastie 
des Ducas par des intéréts communs et par des mariages. Voila 
pourquoi sans doute le gouvernement de Michel VII Ducas avait 
assez confiance en lui — ou désirait assez ]’éloigner de Constan- 
tinople — pour lui avoir confié la lointaine mission de maintenir 
J’autorité impériale ἃ Antioche et dans ses environs. 

Ce n’était pas une- petite affaire : car Byzance et Antioche ne 
communiquaient plus que par mer. Sur terre, entre ces villes, 
les Turcs se montraient partout, des portes d’Antioche aux rives 
de Ghalcédoine. Et pourtant, 1a consigne trés spéciale donnée 
a Isaac Comnéne, partant pour Antioche, fut moins de lutter 
contre les Turcs que d’arréter les progrés de Philaréte, tant la 
tranquillité d’Antioche dépendait alors, au jugement de la cour 
byzantine, de la suppression de l’activité de cet arménien dans cette 
ville et dans sa région. 

Philaréte génait aussi Byzance ἃ l'autre extrémité du Taurus, 
vers Méliténe. La résidait le gouverneur ou duc de Mésopotamie. 
Cet emploi fut confié, en 1074, ἃ Nicéphore Mélisséne, qui recut 
aussi la mission de combattre Philaréte. Celui-ci avait récemment 
machiné la mort d’un vassal de Byzance, le prince Thornig de 
Sassoun, dans la vallée du Mourad Sou (Euphrate méridional), 
ἃ mi-chemin entre Kharpout et Mouch. Dans la lutte qu’il mena 
contre Thornig, Philaréte perdit Raimbaud, le chef des auxiliaires 
francs qui avaient rallié son pavillon (Marraiev, c. 106). Puis 
Thornig fut pris et tué par les Tures, qui envoyérent sa téte a 
Philaréte (vers 1073-1074, Marrurec, c. 106), lequel finit par se 
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rendre maitre de Méliténe, sans que nous sachions comment il 
y parvint. 

Nous sommes mieux renseignés pour Antioche. La, Isaac Gom- 
néne fut regu, ἃ son arrivée de Constantinople, avec tous les 
honneurs, par les autorités et par le patriarche (Bavenng, τι, 28). 
Y trouva-t-il encore Ja garnison de 4.000 hommes qui, vers 1051, 
y venait tous les deux ans de Constantinople (Ibn Bourtan dans 
Le Srrance, Palestine under the Moslems, 1890, p. 370 et suiv.)? 
on ne le sait. En tous cas, Isaac Comnéne dut tout d’abord, tant 
le parti de Philaréte était fort, dissimuler sa mission, qui était 
avant tout de décapiter ce parti en envoyant ἃ Constantinople 
le patriarche Emilien. 

Les poursuites contre ce personnage venaient peut-étre bien 
eflectivement de ce qu'il était l’'animateur du parti que devait 
combattre Isaac Comnéne. Mais il faut savoir aussi que l’ordre 
concernant Emilien émanait de Nicéphoritze, 16 ministre dirigeant 
de Michel VII Ducas. Or Nicéphoritze avait gouverné Antioche; 
il en avait rapporté des souvenirs amers; et il exercait sans doute 
une vengeance personnelle en poursuivant Emilien comme un 
danger public. Quand ce Nicéphoritze était partt pour Antioche, 
c’était parsuite d'une disgrace. Sous Constantin Ducas (1059-1067, 
Arrauiates, p. 181), wil fut éloigné de Ja cour et envoyé comme duc 
a Antioche de Coelé Syrie. Il y porta le trouble et le désordre; 
il prétexta des hostilités pour construire des forteresses; 1] excita 
les Sarrazins a établir des points d’appui pour l’attaque de la 
citadelle; ne pouvant les combattre, 1] les poussa a s’opposer aux 
Romains et a attaquer les villes voisines de la frontiére romaine. 
Hi troubla le repos des habitants d’Antioche par des confiscations 
ou par des impéts terribles. Relevé de ce commandement, il y fut 
renvoyé plus tard, et il n’y fut pas moins scélérat. A la mort de 
l’empereur, sous le gouvernement de |’impératrice, il fut arrété 
a Antioche et emprisonné ». Apres ce récit, on soupgonne pourquoi 
Isaac Comnéne regut, en 1074, de Nicéphoritze, la mission de 
« pacifier » Antioche en arrétant le patriarche Emilien. 

Au demeurant, ce dernier était expert dans l’art de mener une 
intrigue politique et de soulever les masses populaires; il devait 
le montrer 4 Constantinople quelques années plus tard, en tra- 
vaillant avec efficacité, pour atteindre Nicéphoritze et se venger 
de lui, ἃ détréner Michel VII Ducas au profit de Nicéphore Bota- 
niatés (Bavgnng, πὶ, 18). 

Contre un tel adversaire, Isaac Comnéne usa de ruse. Il se fit 
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ordonner par les médecins un séjour a Ja campagne; ils’y installa 
dans la maison que lui offrit le patriarche Emilien; mais il ΤῪ 
Jaissa au cours d’une partie de chasse, qui lui permit de rentrer 
dans Antioche sans le patriarche, auquel il ferma les portes de la 
ville, en lui faisant tenir les ordres de l’empereur : Emilien, séparé 
des siens et isolé, dut se résigner et prendre la route de Constan- 
tinople. On TPobligea ἃ s’embarquer ἃ Laodicée, assez loin vers 
Je Sud, et non au port habituel d’Antioche, ἃ l’embouchure de 
l’Oronte. C’était sans doute pour éviter tout contact entre le 
patriarche et ses amis d’Antioche. C’était peut-Gtre aussi pour 
l’éloigner du territoire et de Ja céte que tenait Philaréte, au nord 
d’Antioche. 

Mais les partisans du patriarche exilé se soulevérent; le duc Isaac 
fut assiégé dans la citadelle; les notables furent traqués et beau- 
coup massacrés; leurs maisons furent pillées. Les émeutes avaient 
beau jeu dans une ville au périmétre de 19 milles de long, dont 
l’enceinte enfermait des vallées et des montagnes, des rochers et des 
précipices, avec «des champs et des jardins, des moulins, des 
paturages et des arbres (')y. Il fallut Varrivée des garnisons voi- 
sines pour assurer au duc Isaac Comnéne la victoire sur cette 
rebellion, qui avait coité Ja vie ἃ de nombreux habitants d’An- 
tioche. 

Peu aprés, la ville était si docile, soit par force, soit par suite 
de la clémence et de I’habileté d’Isaac Comnéne, qu’elle racheta 
ce dernier pour 20.000 piéces d’or, lorsqu’il fut pris par les Turcs 
dans une expédition en Syrie, ot fut tué son beau-frére Con- 
stantin, fils de l’empereur Romain Diogeéne. De toutefacon,le séjour 
d’Isaac Comnéne ἃ Antioche s’acheva dans la concorde entre les- 
habitants et lui (Bryennz, u, 29). Philaréte fut impuissant, tant 
qu’Isaac fut présent, ἃ renouveler avec succés ses intrigues dans 
la ville. Isaac Comnéne avait donc réussi dans sa mission, en ce 
40 avait soustrait momentanément Antioche aux mendes de 
Philaréte. Mais, comme il n’avait pu diminuer Ja puissance de ce 
dernier, il n’avait pas assuré pour l'avenir la sécurité d’Antioche, 
qui restait exposée ἃ toutes Jes tentatives ultérieures de Philaréte. 

Or celui-ci n’avait cessé de renforcer sa puissance. En 1077 
encore, il fit enlever Edesse (Lavnenr, Edesse, 393) ἃ son gouver- 
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neur byzantin Léon, frére de Tavadanos, par Basile, fils d’Aboukab, 
général cromain», mais Géorgien d’origine (Marratev, c. 116). 
C’était un nouvel échec infligé par Philaréte ἃ l’empereur Michel VII 
Ducas, dont 1] refusait de reconnaftre Ja légitimité. C’était aussi 
pour Philaréte un surcroft de force, un encouragement ἃ pour- 
suivre la série de ces τ usurpations ». 

Quand done Isaac Comnéne quitta Antioche, Philaréte y reparut 
sans tarder. Le départ d’Isaac eut lieu lorsque son frére Alexis 
rentrait de sa campagne contre Basilacés, a la fin de 1078; Isaac 
a été rappelé par le nouvel empereur Nicéphore Botaniatés, avec 
toutes les troupes qu’on osa retirer d’Antioche. Tout cela faisait 
bien l’affaire de Philaréte. 

Isaac Comnéne avait pourtant essayé de se faire suppléer dans 
Antioche par un duc qui ne serait pas enclin ἃ favoriser Philaréte 
et qui pourrait réunir les forces nécessaires pour lui faire échec. 
Isaac a cet effet avait choisi Vacag Bahlavouni, fils de Grégoire 
Magistros (Marraiev, c. 111). Ce prince arménien appartenait 
a une illustre famille, autrefois tres puissante dans Ja haute vallée 
de 1’Euphrate méridional; elle avait passé au service de Byzance 
en la personne de Grégoire, qui avait été duc de Mésopotamie 
(Laurent, Turcs, p. 3g). Elle tenait en ce moment le catholicat. des 
Arméniens par son fils Grégoire 11 (Martuiev, c. 111). TH semblait 
que Vacag, devenu duc Antioche, devait assurer ἃ cette ville le 
concours militaire de tous ceux des Arméniens du Taurus et de 
haute Syrie, qui se laissaient guider par le prestige de cette grande 
famille ou par leur aversion pour le parvenu qu’était Philaréte. 
La preuve que le prestige des Bablavounis n’avait pas disparu 
parce qu’ils étaient malheureux et émigrés, c'est que, dix ans 
aprés les événements rapportés ici, le propre fils de notre Vacag, 
nommé Abelgharib, était encore prmce autonome : il était installé 
a Bir lorsque Baudouin d’Edesse J’en délogea en 1117-1118 
(Cuazanvon, Comnene, 1, 102). Par contre, Philaréte était bien traité 
en parvenu et méprisé comme tel par les nobles Arméniens. Voici 
un exemple de leurs rapports : en 1072-1073, Philaréte, devenu 
puissant en Mésopotamie, «manda le brave Thornig, seigneur de 
Sassoun, et le somma de venir lui préter hommage. Ce message 
fut accueilli par Thornig avec le dédain et 1a dérision que méritait 
une telle folie. «Comment, dit-il, mais je ne lai méme jamais 
vu!» (Marraigv, c. 106). 

Méprisé ou non, Philaréte était le plus fort, et Vacag ne régit pas 
Jongtemps Antioche. ἢ] fut assassiné durant l’hiver 1078-1079, 
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strement avant le 1° mars 1079 (en 597 ére arménienne, 
qui commenca le 2 mars 1078). Sa mort n’est peut-tre pas 
imputable ἃ Philaréte; du moins, a s’en tenir ἃ Marrurev, c. 114, 
cil fut tué dans Ja rue du marché par les perfides Romains. 
Au moment ot il passait dans cette rue, deux hastaires se pré- 
sentérent comme pour lui rendre hommage; ils tenaient une lettre 
supposée, et tandis qu’il se baissait pour la recevoir de leurs 
mains, ils le frappérent d’un coup de hache sur le front, entre les 
yeux». 

Ii y eut alors dans Antioche une période si troublée que les 
Vénitiens, qui fréquentaient son port, purent en profiter pour 
délivrer le prince serbe Bodin, qu’on avait relégué dans cette 
ville (cf. Caatanpon, 1, 7, 1, 68). Ces troubles ont laissé leur écho 
dans Marrateu, c. 111 : quand Vagag eut été assassiné, «ses 
troupes se réfugiérent dans la citadelle», c’est-a-dire qu'il y eut 
hostilités entre elles et ceux-que la mort de Vacag avait rendus 
mattres de Ja ville. Ges Arméniens menacés firent appel ἃ Philaréte; 
c’était, selon Marrnrev, «le corps de la noblesse». Sans doute 
méme furent-ils aidés par une partie des habitants non arméniens 
d’Antioche. Il est possible en effet, qu’en dehors de toute sym- 
pathie pour Philaréte, ces habitants d’Antioche, maltraités par 
ce qui leur restait de garnison byzantine, exposés dans leur port 
aux coups de main des marins d’Italie, menacés par les incursions 
incessantes des Arabes et des Turcs, assaillis sans arrét dans les 
rues et jusque dans leurs maisons par les violences des partis en 
lutte et par celles des pires éléments de la population, se soient 
décidés ἃ se donner a Philaréte, qui avait une armée organisée, 
un état étendu et relativement paisible, et qui était leur voisin. 

Le premier soin de Philaréte fut de venger la mort de Vacag. 
«Au bout de quelques jours (Martateu, c. 111), il convoqua tous 
les Rémains et le corps des hastaires, sous prétexte d’une expé- 
dition quil voulait entreprendre, et les mena ἃ un village. La, 
il commanda ἃ ses troupes de mettre I’épée ἃ la main, et il fit 
exterminer cette milice. I} prit possession d’Antioche aprés avoir 
tiré vengeance du meurtre du grand Vacag le Bahlavouni». 

Chose curieuse, cette exécution des Grees d’Antioche coincide 
avec la réconciliation de Philaréte avec Byzance. L’initiative en 
était venue du nouvel empereur Nicéphore Botaniatés. Pour 
conquérir le tréne, puis aussitét pour le défendre contre de mul- 
tiples compétiteurs, Nicéphore Botaniatés avait dé rappeler 
d’Orient toutes Jes forces byzantines qui tenaient encore dans 
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quelques garnisons importantes. Il avait notamment rappelé ὶ 
Isaac Comnéne et Nicéphore Paléologue : c’edt été abandonner 
aux musulmans Antioche et Méliténe et toute la ligne du Taurus, 
si Philaréte n’avait pas tenu cette région avec des troupes chré- 
tiennes. Or Nicéphore Botaniatés connaissait bien Philaréte : 
ils avaient été compagnons d’armes contre les Turcs. De plus, 
Philaréte était l’ami politique du patriarche Emilien, auquel 
Nicéphore Botaniatés devait beaucoup dans son accession ἃ l’em- 
pire (Bayenne, τα, 16). Or Emilien, qui avait été envoyé de force 
a Constantinople ἃ cause de ses relations amicales avec Philaréte, 
ne manqua pas l'occasion de mener ἃ Antioche la politique favo- 
rable ἃ Philaréte, qui était Ja sienne; il détermina Nicéphore 
Botaniatés ἃ faire appel 4 Philaréte pour la' pacification et la défense 
de la ligne du Taurus. L’empereur y gagnait de recouvrer ses 
sujets ἃ ἴα région du Taurus Syrien, tandis que Philaréte obte- 
nait enfin un titre légal et indiscutable a la souveraineté étendue 
qu'il s’était acquise par des moyens peu réguliers. 

Nicéphore Botaniatés fit donc la paix avec Philaréte. Il augmenta 
sa puissance et il l’employa ἃ son profit, en lui reconnaissant un 
commandement officiel sur tout ce qu’il occupait en fait. Il y eut 
échange de vues et négociations, suivies de décisions précisées 
par écrit. Sur quoi, Philaréte devint, pour Botaniatés, son «servi- 
teur en tout et obéit ἃ ses ordres » (Arrauiates, p. 301). En échange 
d’une soumission qui ne dut pas comporter une grande géne, 
vu |’éloignement et la faiblesse du gouvernement de Nicéphore 
Botaniatés, Philaréte recut, avec le commandement des troupes 
byzantines restées dans quelques garnisons ou possédées par les 
féodaux de la montagne, avec linvestiture impériale pour le 
commandement de ses propres bandes, peut-ttre le titre de sébaste 
(Micuz., m1, p. 173), mais ἃ coup sdr celui de curopalate (Arra- 
Liates, p. 301). C’était traiter Philaréte en souverain vassal de 
Byzance, avec le méme protocole dont on usait pour les chefs des 
états voisins de la frontiére orientale, notamment en haute Armé- 
nie et en Géorgie. Philaréte avait donc le droit pour Jui en péné- 
trant dans Antioche. . . 

Pour y vivre en paix, il paya tribut pour cette ville ἃ Mouslim 
l’Ocailite, seigneur de Mossoul et d’Alep (Ibn el Armin, Atabecs, 
p- 15); il semble méme que la puissance de Philaréte ait été favo- 
risée par ce prince arabe, car elle grandit avec lui en 1083 et elle 
disparut avec lui en 1085. 

Pendant qu’il était maitre d’Antioche, Philaréte rétablit son 
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autorité dans Edesse, οὐ son mandataire Basile avait été rem- 
placé A sa mort par un élu des habitants (Laurent, Edesse, p. 397- 
399): : - 

C’est encore sous son gouvernement qu’Antioche vit, comme les 
autres ports byzantins, le triomphe de Venise sur Amalfi. Les 
Amalfitains avaient 4 Antioche, pour les marchands en voyage, 
un hépital fondé au x1° siécle par Maurus (Hep, Commerce, 1, 103); 
ils y avaient une rue a eux (Hevp, 1, 147; Conner, Kingdom, p- 207) 
et un fonctionnaire dit vtcarius (Gay, Ital. mérid., p. 249; Hor- 
ueisTER, Zur Gesch. Amalfis, dans Byz. Neugr. Jahrb., 1, 1920, 
Ρ. 106, 108). Antioche attirait ces marins d’Italie par l’échange 
des produits du lointain Orient et par ses tissus de soie et de brocard 
(Ibn Kuonpanseg, dans B.G.A., v1, p. 119; — Eprisi, trad. Javsenr, 
u, p. 131). Mais Amalfi appartenait aux Normands, lorsqu’ils 
attaquérent l’empire sous Robert Guiscard. La politique de ses 
maitres cofita ἃ Amalfi.sa prospérité commerciale dans les eaux 
grecques : l’empereur supprima partout les priviléges d’Amalfi, 
ville ennemie, pour les donner aux Vénitiens, qui avaient défendu 
lempire contre ses agresseurs normands; les commercants d’Amalfi 
dans |’état grec durent payer tribut a Venise; et ce fut la fin de 
leurs opérations (Lem, Rome, Kiew et Byzance, 1994, p. 81). 
Nous ne savons du reste pas quelle fut I’attitude de Philaréte 
envers les ressortissants des républiques italiennes qui_commer- 
caient ἃ Antioche. 

Mais il n’y a aucun doute sur le mauvais souvenir qu’il a laissé 
ἃ ses administrés. On ne rencontre son éloge que chez Anne 
Comnéne (vi, 9, p. 299), qui ne l’a pas directement connu, et 
qui n’a pas fait l’expérience personnelle de sa domination. Mais 
voici Je portrait que Lebeau a {τό (xv, p. 481) d’Attaliates 
(p. 139) et de Skylitzés (p. 681) : «Philaréte était un fanfaron, 
qui, ne désirant le commandement que pour s’enrichir et se faire 
des créatures, se piquait de capacité et de bravoure, quoiqu’il 
n’edt donné dans les emplois subalternes que des preuves d’igno- 
rance et de lacheté. Aussi était-il méprisé des soldats, meilleurs 
juges que la cour en fait de science militaire. C’était de plus un 
libertin, plongé dans Ja plus honteuse débauche ». — L’Arménien 
Matthieu (c. 106) lui a reproché ses «usurpations». Philaréte, 
dit-il, «se mit ἃ faire la guerre aux fidéles du Christ. Lui qui était 
sorti du désert, il en devint l’abomination. ἢ] s’empara d’un grand 
nombre de provinces et de villes, et il fit périr impitoyablement 
une foule de personnes». — Il a fait aveugler ceux qui voulurent 
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lui enlever Edesse (Laurent, Edesse, p. 397). — Il a eu maille a 
partir avec le clergé arménien, qui lui a fait maints reproches dont 
celui d’étre du rite orthodoxe grec (Marrmeu, c. 106). Il a été 
honni des Syriens, qui étaient nombreux surtout dans le pays 
de Méliténe, pour avoir voulu les tenir en bride et mettre un terme 
a leurs interminables querelles religieuses (Micuet, πὶ, p. 175, 
1771 Apoutranans, Eccles., p. 459-469; Laurent, Turcs, p. 86). — 
Enfin il a traité avec les Tures, sans quoi i] n’edt pas gardé sa 
souveraineté, ni assuré a ses sujets le peu de répit et de paix qu’il 
leur donna. On nous dit qu'il a envoyé au prince Mervanide de 
Nepherkert une partie de Ja téte du prince arménien Thornig de 
Sassoun (Marrmiev, c. 107). On nous dit méme qu'il s'est fait 
musulman (Marruev, c. 198; Micne., m, p. 173; Asoutraraps, 
Syr., p. 282), avec cette addition que le singulier résultat de son 
apostasie fut la perte immédiate de tous ses domaines dont ses 
nouveaux coreligionnaires le dépouillérent au moment méme 
of il venait ἃ eux. Aussi n’est-on pas étonné qu’Ibn el Athir 
(Kamel, p. 244) contredise en partie les témoignages précédents; 
il dit bien que Philaréte «se mit entre les mains» du sultan Mélik 
Chah; mais il constate que cela valut ἃ Philaréte de conserver le 
gouvernement d’Edesse jusqu’a sa mort. Anne Comnéne ne croit 
pas a fa réalisation de Papostasie (v1, 9, p. 300) : «comme les 
Tures pillaient sans cesse son territoire, il songea a se joindre ἃ eux 
et a se faire circoncire n. Ou est le vrai? if a dd, quand 1] fut attaqué 
dans le Taurus, en Gilicie et jusqu’a Antioche par Soliman, 
[6 Seldjoucide de Nicée, quand il se vit perdu sans secours possible 
venant de Constantinople, se tourner vers les adversaires de 
Soliman, vers les Arabes et les Tures de l’est. Mais il fut victime 
de son entente avec son plus proche voisin, Mouslim de Mossoul 
et Alep : quand le sultan Melik Chah supprima la puissance de ce 
prince arabe, celle de son allié Philaréte disparut en peu de 
temps. 

Au surplus, Philaréte n’a certainement pas possédé tous les 
vices et toutes les tares qu’on lui préte. H a été assez bon soldat 
pour tenir téte longtemps a de multiples assaillants, assez avisé 
politique pour obtenir et conserver pendant plus de dix ans un 
état d’une étendue considérable. Il n’a évidemment pas su ni pu 
employer des méthodes de gouvernement douces et agréables : 
il fut de son temps et de sa race. En conséquence, les grandes villes 
qui s'étaient données ἃ lui plus ou moins volontairement, laban- 
donnérent dés qu’elles purent le faire sans danger. Ce fut Je cas 
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d’Edesse, qui se livra a un officier de Philaréte nommé Barsauma, 

uis aux Tures, par haine de Philaréte (Marrueu, c. 128, 130; 
Ibn el Aram, Kamel, p. 244; Asoutranans, Syr., p. 282). Ce fut 
aussi le cas d’Antioche, dont les habitants le haissaient parce qu’il 
Jes pressurait pour payer son armée (Asoutranaps, Syr., p. 279). 
Ils tombérent sans grand déplaisir aux mains d’un Turc. «L’émir 
Soliman, dit Matthieu (6. 123, en 533 ére arménienne, qui com- 
menca le ag février 1084), fils de Koutoulmich, lequel résidait 
ἃ Nicée, en Bithynie, sur les limites de la mer océane, vint secréte- 
ment par un chemin détourné jusque sous les murs d’Antioche, 
οὐ il arriva sans &tre apercu. Il trouva cette ville sans défense 
et sans garnison, et la surprit pendant Ja nuit, du cété qui fait 
face ἃ Alep, tandis que Philaréte était ἃ Edesse et sa cavalerie 
éloignée. Soliman y pénétra avec 300 hommes. Le lendemain, 
les habitants, ayant vu les infidéles au milieu d’eux, furent con- 
sternés; car, outre qu’ils n’avaient point de troupes, ils étaient 
aussi peureux, aussi inhabiles ἃ se défendre que des femmes. 
Aussitét ils coururent a la forteresse. Cependant le nombre des 
Tures grossissait ἃ flots; mais ils ne faisaient de mal ἃ personne. 
Ils tinrent la citadelle longtemps bloquée, et en interceptérent 
entiérement les vivres et l’eau. A la fin, les assiégés ayant demandé 
a Pémir de leur garantir par serment la vie sauve, il y consentit, 
leur accorda une pleine sécurité, et chacun rentra tranquillement 
dans ses foyers. Philaréte ayant appris ce coup de main, ne put 
rien faire pour secourir Antioche, et se contenta de soupirer et 
d’exhaler d’amers regrets en silence». 

Ii nous est dit par Anne Comnéne (v1, 9, p. 300) qu’Antioche 
fut livrée par le fils de Philaréte, indigné que son pére songeat, 
pour sauver sa puissance, 4 passer ἃ 1’Islam. On dit aussi plus 
simplement que ce fils de Philaréte entra en conflit politique avec 
son pere et qu'il appela Soliman a son aide (Leseau, xv, p. 151, 
d’apres Tcuamrcian, πὶ, 8-9); ce fils est appelé Barsam. Comme 
d’autre part on nomme Barsauma le personnage qui trahit Phi- 
laréte dans Edesse, on est fondé ἃ se demander s'il n’y a pas 
confusion dans ces récits, si l’histoire de la trahison n’a pas été 
répétée pour Antioche alors qu’elle appartient seulement ἃ Edesse. 
Il est peut-ttre sage de ne pas attacher trop d’importance a ces 
détails. Il reste Je fait lui-méme que Soliman occupa Antioche par 
surprise avec une force trés faible et sans résistance sérieuse, 
grace a la complicité des habitants signalée aussi par Ibn el Athir 
(Atabecs, p. 14). 
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A quelle date eut lieu cet événement? en 533 de T’ére armé- 
nienne, dit Matthieu, c’est-d-dire entre le ag février 1084 et le 


Fay οἰκός δᾶ 


28 février 1085. La ville fut prise le 19 décembre 1084 et la : 


citadelle le 19 janvier 1085, selon Réusicut (Erst. Kreuz., p- 228), 
qui renvoie ἃ Kremer (Wiener Denkschr., m, 13, 26 et suiv.) Ce fut 
le 4 décembre, jour de la Sainte-Barbe, 4 en croire le moine 
Michel, un témoin de l’événement (cf. Prersns, Anal. Boll., 33, 
1914,p.79). - 

De toute maniére, la perte d’Antioche fut le début dies revers 
de Philaréte : il perdit d’abord son ami Mouslim, émir de Mossoul 
et d’Alep, qui fut tué en juin 1085 par Soliman, maitre d’An- 
tioche; puis un émir Turc lui enleva Je pays d’Ablastha (Marratev, 
c. 125), dans la haute vallée du Pyrame (Djihoun), c’est-d-dire 
dans la région inaccessible qui avait été son repaire dans les temps 
les plus difficiles; enfin le sultan Mélik Chah vint en Syrie pour 
y régler le sort de chacun en 1086; il caccorda (Marre, ὁ. 104, 
130) le repos ἃ 1’Arménie», en ouvbliant Philaréte dans la distri- 
bution des territoires. Ce fut ia fin de ce dernier, dont les mal- 


heurs avaient commencé lorsqu’il fut chassé d’Antioche, et les 
Grees avec lui. 


Apytrouosa, B. A. (1972) U3 uctopuu ceBepo-BOCTOUHBIX ΠΟΓΡΘΗΜΊΉΗΡΙΧ OOsacTeH BH3AaHTHUCKOM UMUepun B ΧΙ 
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H3 HCTOPHH CEBEPO-BOCTOYHbIX NOFPAHHYHbIX 
OBJIACTEH BH3AHTHUCKOM HMNEPHH B ΧΙ BEKE 


B. A. APYTIOHOBA 


C cepedHHb! X B., MOJb3yACb OCaOMeHHeM H pacnazomM Apa6ckoro xa- 
aupata, Bu3atTHHcKkKaA HMMepHaA Havana BeCTH aAKTHBHY!0 3aBOeBAaTeJIb- 
"yl MO.THTHKY Ha BocToke, NOAYNHAA CBOeH B.1aCTH OFPOMHble TeppHTOPHH 
Cupuu, Meconotamuh, Kannagoknun, ΚΉΠΜΚΗΗ H SakaBKa3bA. BHOBb 3aXBa- 
YeHHble OOACTH, B COOTBETCTBHH C ΠΡΗΗΠΉΗΠΑΜΗ a..MHHHCTpaTHBHOrO 16Π6- 
HHA HMM€PHH, OPfaHH3yIOTCA B BOCHHO-aAMHHHCTpaTHBHbie OKpyra—empbl. 
Tak noaBasiotca dempl IIpHepdpatcKkux ropozoB nH AHTHOXHH, dempr Ta- 
pow, Bacnypakau, IIBepna HT. 1. 

CraTyTbl HOBbIX OOpa30BaHHH, HX 3THHYeECKHH CocTaB, HX HCTOPHYeCKHH 
NyTb (HHOFLa OXBaTbIBAIOWHH OKOMO CTOJeETHA) He H3YYeHbI ΠΟΠΏΚΗΡΒΙΜ Οὔ- 
pa3oM B HcTopnorpadun. Pema MBepua ne cocTaBaneT HcKTONeHHA. O Hel 
H3BECTHO TOJIbKO TO, ΤῸ OHA OOpa30BaHa B wapcTBoBaHHe Baciaus I] 
(976—1025) un KonctautuuHa VIII (976—1028) "3 3emMeab, ΠΟ ΘΗΗΡΙΧ HM- 
NepHeii B HaCZe4cTBO oT ΠΟΟΠΘΠΗΘΓΟ NpaButeta Tatika Jlapuaa Ky- 
ponamarta. 

B To ΚΒ BpeMA BbICKA3bIBaIOTCA COBEPWICHHO pa3HOpeyHBble MHeHHA 
MO MOBOAY TaKHX BaXKHeHLWHX XApAKTePHCTHK eMbl, KAK ee TePPHTOPHA, 
3ITHHYECKHH COCTAB HaCe/leHHA, Make Bpema” ee oOpa30BaHna'. Mexay Tem 
BbIACHEHHE 9ΤῊΧ BOMPOCOB MO2XKET MpOMHTb HOBBIT CBeT Ha ΠΟΠΉΤΗΚΥ BH- 
3aHTHH Ha BocToke B XI B., a TaK2xKe MOMOYb YeETKO pa3rpaHHyHTh I] BepHio 
B CMbICIe «OObeqHHEHHOe Fpy3HHCKoOe LapcTBoO» oT IlBepHu BH3aHTHHCKOrO 
BOCHHO-a2MHHHCTpaTHBHOrO MOrpaHHYHOro OKpyra. 


* * * 


AlaBug Kyponaaat Obln NoceqHHM H, ΠΟΣΚΔην ἥ, CaMbIM OHCTATeJIb- 
HbIM IpeacTaBHTesem BarpaTudoB Ha TalikckomM mpectove. Ero npaBenne 
OXBaTbIBaO NOYTH ΠΟΠΝΒΘΚΟΒΟΐΪ MepHod C CepeAHHbI Η M0 KOHWa X B. (966— 
1000) 2. 

OH Mes B Hac.leAcTBeHHOM Bulacennn FOxwupii Taitk, Bacex, Koa, Ap- 
taan, JoKapaxetu ἢ UWasmetu®. 3atem 3a MOMOULb ΠΡῊ pa3srpome Bapapl 


1 Tax, Hanpumep, 9. XouurMaH nomaraeT, {ΤῸ «TeppiTopua IIBepin pomees» c 1000 τ. 
He Npesbiuana ἸΔΌΤΗ Talika no Teyexuio ἢ. Ortu Hu Toptymckomy Ὑπὸ (E. Honig- 
mann, Die Ostgrenze des Byzantinischen Reiches von 363, bis 1071, Bruxelles, 1935, 
emp. 159), a Π. Xapavuc pagsgeuraet rpannubl sto dembl ot o3epa Ban ao Aptaana 
(Ρ. Charanlis, The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire, Lisboa, 1963, crp. 19). 

2 «Kaptauc Lixospe6as, τ. 1, Τόμπηςη, 1955 (Ha rpy3. 3.), 266, 19—20; 381, 18— 
20; 885, 5. 

3 Ομ. Tam oKe, οτρ. 288, 8; 384, 31—32. 
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Cx.npa on Moayuna oT Bu3aHTHHCKOH HMMepliit «<AadToH-apHy c Kancypa- 
ΜΗ, Uopmaiipx ἢ Kapitu, a Take rapap Cepyk-Gepqak, Wu Mapyaan, 
Xapk nu Anaxynnk»*, B 922—994 rr. on 3axBaTHa r. Mana3KepT®. Takum 
o6pa3om, BaaxenHa Jlapiga Kyponasata rpaHwuiiin Ha ceBepo-3aname ¢ 
CepepHbiu Talikom 1 Kaapakuel, Ha CeBepO-BOCTOKe—C HapcTBOM Trpy3HH- 
ΚΗΧ Barpatijos, Ha Bocroke—c ΒΔΗΔΗΠΟΜ KapcKix Barpatigos, Ha 38Πᾶ- 
me—c Bu3aHTHiickoli demo Naaman, Ha woro-3anaze 1! 1wro-BocTokKe—c οὔ- 
sactamii Tapouw u Bacnypakanh, koTopble B 3TO BpeMA Yy2Ke BXOAHJH B COC- 
TaB Bu3aHTHickoH uMmepHH. 

Alasuga Kyponaaat ὅθι cTO.1b ΜΟΓΥΙΠΘΟΤΒΘΗΗΡΙΜ AHHACTOM, YTO ΕΓῸ 3a- 
BUCHMOCTb OT Wiipakcknx BarpatTudos, ero clo3epenos, 1 oT BusaHTHACcKOH 
HMMepHH ὅρια cKOpee HOMHHaJbHOH. OO1aqaA CTO1b OOWNIPHbIMH ΒΠ816- 
HuaMH, JlaBiy, crpemMuacdA urpaTb poAb TpeTbeli ciibl Ha KapKase. On Bbl- 
cTy Ma TO 3a, TO ΠΡΟΤῊΒ witpakckux Barpatugos®, To 3a, TO ΠΡΟΤΗΒ Bu- 
3aHTHH. ONHakO ABOMHAA MOMHTHYeCKad Hrpa c HMMMepHeH emMy οὔο- 
ulqacb ΠΟΡΟΓΟ. 

B 986 τ. Bapga Moxa nogHA. MaATexK ΠΡΟΤῊΒ Bacuausa I]. Ha stor pas 
Jlapua noliepxaan nopcranues. A Korja Φοκα notepnea nopaxeune, ἢ 8- 
BUY ΠΡΉΙΠΟΟΡ O6elllaTb, YTO Moc.1e cBOeH CMePTH OH MepeacT CBOH BJla- 
ἈΘΗΗΗ ΒΗΒΔΗΤΠΗ. 


ΠΟοΠΥ ΗΒ ΒΘΟΤΡ o ΟΜΘΡΤΗ Jlasutja, Βδομπμῆ I] nocnewn 8384 ΒΠΆΠΘΤΡ ero 
Ηδοποποτβομῖ. 

Bee πῇ Baajennua Jlapia cTraiu ΠΟΟΤΟΠΉΜΟΜ ΠΜΠΘΡΗΗΡ ΒΡΙΠΟΗΘΗΗΘ 
ΞΤΟΓΟ BONpOCa BaXHO 1A ΟΠΡΟΙΘΊΘΗΠΗ TeppHTopnH tbembl HBepua. 

Kak oTMeY¥eHO BbIWe, B UNCIO BlaqeHHH JlaBHga Kyponaata ΒΧΟΠΗ- 
au: UWlaswetu, Tx<apaxetu, Apraan, Koa, Ὁ κηριὴ Ταῆκ. Kapnu, Bacen, 
NaatTon-apuy c Kancypamu, Uopmaipn, Mapmaau, Napk u AnaxyHHk. 

Het coMHe€HHA B TOM, YTO Οὔπδοτῃ BH3aHTHHcKoH ApMeHHH, MO*KaJo- 
BaHHble J/aBliay BCero ANWb B ΠΟΣΚΗΞΗΘΗΗΟΘ BAawenve®, BHOBb OTOH K 
umMmepnn. Kakospa *e Obla cygb6a Wasmeru, ToKapaxetu, AptaanHa, Ko- 
sia ἡ ἸΌχκκηογο Talika? 


Apuctakse JlacTupepTul ΠΗΙΠΘΤ, ΤῸ Korda HMMepaTop mpHObl B Γᾶ- 
Bap Ekeleall, HABCTpeuy eMY BbIIUe.1 MO.1k a3aTOB Talika, KOTOpbIX OH 16 ΠΡῸ 
OMapii.l W MpH3Had HX ΒΔ ΠΟΠΡΊΘΟΚΗΘ npaBa. OTTy1a OH, NPpOABHTaAch Ha 
BOCTOK, MpHObil B cTpaHy ΑΠΟΡΗ, B KpellocTb XaBauiy. Smecb emy mpel- 
CTaBUANCh aOxa3ckHH Wapb Barpat u ero or®u Fypren. «Camoyzepx ΔΒΗΒΙ 
HMMepaTOp BO34aq HM BeKHe ΠΟΌΘΟΤΗ, Barpaty nowkaqoBad THTYA Kypo- 
nasata, a oTuy ero—maructpa. Cam *xe mepecek Xapk u Mana3keprT ἡ, HC- 


4 cUmnhipwitinup Supotbyiny Usaghwh wyuutnifshih mplhgtpwh wb, Qhinbppaipg, 1885, 
οτρ. 192; (Pumftau MnsSuyhyf dudtwhwhwgpr ppl, wqup2uquin, 1898, crp. 266. 

9 Cm Uungh hy, στρ. 266. 

6 Cm. tam "κε, ctp. 187—188, 252. 

7 Cm. B. P. Posen, ἤἤμπερατορ Bacnanh Βοπγδροδοῆιια, HapcleveHiaA H3 eTOMHCcH 
χρη AtTHoxHucKoro, CI16., 1883, crp. 41. 

8 Cm. «ΠΠΟΒΘΟΤΒΟΒΔΉΗΒ Baptaneta Apuctaksca Jlactuseptun». Tlepepog, scrynutesb- 
Had CTaTbA H KOMMeHTapHi K. 11. WO36awana, M., 1969, ctp. 66. 
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NOJb3YA HX B KayecTBe ΟΠΟΡΡΙ, NOBepHy Ha BarpeBana, npn6blt B ropod 
Yxteay (=Ount), oBaqe MHOKeCTBOM Kpenocteit H ropojoB. OH Ha3Ha-: 
ἘΠῚ TaM UMHOBHHKOB, CYJeH Η HaACMOTPLLHKOB, a CaM C MHPOM MycTHJICA B 
nYTb H MpHOblN B CBOM WapcKHH ropod ΚΟΗΟΤΔΗΤΗΗΟΠΟΙΡ. DToO G6blLI0 B 
450 τ. (1001 r.), 1 B ctpanHe Ha 14 meT BOMapHaca Mup>’. 

M3 coo6ujenna AcouKa TakoKe ABCTByeT, 4TO Bacnauf ΠΡΗΟΡΙῚ B 
r. OATH, «MOKOPHA NOX CBOIO BaCTb BCe ΚΡΕΠΟΟΤῊ ἢ HeMPHCTYNHbIe Mecta, 
ΔΒ HX B PYKH BePHbIM ΠΙΌΠΗΜ, OCTAJIBHbIX K€ TAHKCKHX JBOPAH B3A.1 C CO- 
6010, YTOObI NOCeAHTb HX B 36Μπ6 rpeyeckoH»!?, 

V3 3THX COOOMeHHI AapMAHCKHX XPOHHCTOB C HECOMHEHHOCTbw C.1eJY- 
et, uTO B 1001 r. {ΔΤ 3eMeab, NPHHadexatwux JLapuazy Kypona.1aty, Bo- 
ua B COCTaB BHOBb OOpa30BaHHOTO BH3aHTHIicKOrO aMMHHHCTpaTHBHOTO 
okpyra. OfHako 06a apMAHCKHX HCTOUHHKA, NMOMHMO OOacTeli Bu3anHTH- 
ckolH ApMeHHH, BHOBb OTOUIeCAWHX Καὶ HMIMe€PHH, YNOMHHAWT ΤΟΙ͂ΡΚΟ ΟΣΚΗΒΙ ἦ 
Tank. 3Haunt cdema Vsepus, opranu30BaHHan B 1001 τ. Bacnanem II, 
BKMOo¥“aNa B CceOA TONbKO 93TH 3eMaN. Ha3BaHHe dempl «ll Bepua» 3apuk- 
cHpoBaHo CkuaHueh, KOTOpbIli Na3biBaeT 3emMan JlaBuga, oTOWedWHe K Bu- 
3aHTHH, «<MBepHel», a οὔπδοτμ Καὶ ceBepy oT IOxKHoro Taika—«BuyTpennei 
VBepueits!!. 

ἯΤΟ Κ6 ΠΡΟΗΒΟΠΙΠΟ c BAaweHHAMH JlaBuda, HaXOAAHLIMHCA B palione 
«BHYTpeHHeH MBepuu»? Cyab6a HX BbINCHACTCA Ἠ3 CONOCTAB.1eHHA CBeTeHHit 
Apuctakaca wu «Kaptauc Lxoppe6a». Apuctakac cooOilaeT, 4TO moc.1e 
cmepti Barpata III (980—1014), παρα Δόχδϑηη, Βδομιιμὴ I] notpedosat 
oT ero cblIHa Teoprua I (1014—1027): «OctaBb Bce, 4To A ΠΟΣΚΔΠΟΒΔ. TBO- 
eMY OTHY H3 BanweHn Kyponaaata, Η Baaneli HUIb COOCTBeHHbIMH BOTUH- 
Hamu»!2, A «Kaptauc Lixoppe6a», moBecTBYA O 3aK.1IOYNTeAbHOM 9TaMe 
OopbOnt MexAy Bacuauem II] u rpy3HHCKHM WapeM, YKa3bIBaeT, YTO Moc.1el- 
HHH ΠΟΠΉΧΘΗ Obl CaTb HMNepaTopy pomeeB «Tao, Bacen, )xaBaxeTH ἢ 
IWaspmetu»!’, Uactb 9ΤῊΧ 3emenb (Ὁ κηριὴ Talik, BaceH) ὅθι πη 3axBa4eHbl 
Tpy3veit B XO@ BO@HHbIX JelicTBHH!*, a ocTa.IbHble, OYeBHAHO, Obl. MoO Ka- 
aoBaHb! Bacnanem I] Barpaty Bo BpemaA BcTpeyl! B KpenocTH XaBaynu. 
MoXHO npeANOJOKHTb, YTO CaH KypONanata, KOTOpbIli HMMepaTop Aapo- 
Ba. Barpaty, 6bl1 emy Jan BMecTe c OoublleH YacTbO KyYpoNa.laTcTBa. 
mpexle mpHHatiexaswero Jlapuazy. }]MenHo 3TH 3e€M.1H NoTpedoBa.1 ΗΜΠΕ- 
paTop nocse cmMeptH Barpata II], u sto TpeOoBaHie HapyUH.10 YeTbIPHad- 
waTHAeTHH Mup. Ilo-BHaHMOMY, Mepexoy 3eMeb Tapia, pacnojOXKeHHbix 
K cepepy oT IOxHoro Taka, Καὶ Tpy3HHCKHiM BarpatHiaM Η Obl. 3a.1oroM 
3TOrO Mpa. 

Βοΐην c Bu3autueli Hauan Teopruit I. ΠΡῊ stTom uyHtepecHo OTMeTHTb, 
ΤῸ OH He TOABKO OTCTAHBa 3eM1H, OTOWeRWIHe c coraacua Bacu.ua [1 k 


9 Tam Ke, στρ. 57. 

10 Lung ἢ, crp. 276. 

1 Georgius Cedrenus Ioanms Skylitzae opera’, II, Bonnae, 1838, στρ. 447, 13—23- 
12 Apuctakac, crp. 58. 

13 «Kaptaue Llxoppe6a», crp. 384, 31—32. 

14 Ca. ΒΒ) κθ. 
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Barpary III, Ho Η nonbiraicA 38 ΒΠΆΠΕΤΡ BceM HacmegcTBOM JlaBuja Kypo- 
najata. On 3ak1O4l.1 ΘΟΙΟ3 C EFHMeTCKHM CYITAaHOM H C aPMAHCKHM ΠΑΡῸΝ 
IloaHHoM-CM6aToM ἢ 3aXBaTH Becb Talik H Bacen!®. Ilo cBuaeterpcTBy 
Axbu Δητηοχηἤΐοκογο, Β 1018 r. «Peoprut, uapb a6Xa30B, Οὔ πᾶ π θη Kpenocta- 
MH H OOMaCTAMIT H3 Tex, KOTOpble aaa ero JLaBua KyponaaaT yctynia [8- 
pio Bacuanto»'®. OrzHako TpY3HHCKHH Wapb MoTepne nopaxkenne. CkuaHua 
coooOulaeT, YTO M01 HaTHCKOM poMeeB ΓΘΟΡΓΗΪ ὙΚΡΘΠΗΠΟΣ B ropax BHYyTpell- 
Hel Hpepuu!’, τ. e. B CepepHom Talike. Teopruii, c1eq0BaTe.bHo, OTCTYNHA 
H3 BH3AHTHHCKHX Baten. B 1022 r. B Tpane3yHie Ha4aHCb MHpPHble Me- 
peropopbl. Καὶ Bacuauio ΠρηΗδρι mocoa ΓΘΟΡΓΗΠ I, KOTOpbIH OT HMeHH CBOero 
Wap oOellan BepHYTb BuazeHia JlaBita Kyponaaata. Axba AHTHOXHHCKHIt 
cooOmaet, ito Teopruii npuciaa καὶ HMNMepaTOpy CaHOBHHKOB H eMHCKOMNOB, 
«H B3A.1 OH (Βδομ 1) ce6e c HHX TakOe OOecnNeyeHHe KATBAMH, KOTOpPOe 
GepeTcA C AHL, HCMOBELYIOULHX pa31H4Hble ροπηγηη» 8. 


OjHako Tpane3yHAckHe NeperoBOpbl Obl MpepBaHbl BoccTaHHemM Hu- 
KHmopa Η Keudus. Teopruht | Hemed.1eHHO NOARep*Kasl MATeEKHHKOB. B co- 
103 ΠΡΟΤῊΒ HMNMepHH ObIaH ΒΟΒΠΘΊΘΗΒΙ HoaHH-CmMOat ἡ Awot IV. 3HauH- 
TeIbHY}O POb B BOCCTAHHH Hrpam nekuit Pepe (Tlepc), κοτορθιῇ οὔθιμδη 
Teoprito I Bee npexune Baagenna JlaBiga Kyponajata ΒΠΠῸΤΡ πὸ Xa- 
ToH-apinua!®. Sto, o4eBHAHO, TOT CaMbIH Depc, Κοτορθιΐ BMecTe Cc OpaTbAMH 
Baye  MeBazatToM ObIA OJHHM H3 NO1KOBOAueB JlaBHaa ΠΡῊ cpaxKeHHH Cc 
CaM.1aHOM, 9MHpomM ATponaTeHbl, a 3aTeM Obl (Τά Κα BMECTe C OpaTbAMH) 
B YHC.1€ CAHOBHHKOB, NepeqaBmMHxX Bacuanio I] Talk Η MOAyYHBUIHX OT He- 
ΓΟ UHH NaTpHKHA”, [lo-BuAHMOMY, 9TH MHJIOCTH He 3aCTaBHAH Mepca ΠΡΗ- 
HATb BlacTb BH3aHTHH, H OH CTPeMH.ICA OCTABHTb POAHble 3eMIH ΠΟΙ 
BTaCTbIO HBeEpCKHX Barpatuijos. MatTex, OMHAKO, He YBeHYaJICAH ΥΟΠΟΧΟΜ. 
®Pepc H ero pOACTBEHHHK AHAPOHHK OblH Ka3HeHbl B KpemocTH XavToH- 
ΔΡΗΠ rpekaMH, Tak Kak OHH oOewain Teopruto 3eman J[aBiaa «fo 9ΤΟΓΟ 
Mecta»?!. 

Tleperopopb! B Tpane3yHae Bo300HOBHIHCcb. Ilo cBuaetenbceTBy Apiic- 
Tak9ca, HMMepaTop TpeOoBaa y Teoprua, uToObl OH BepHY BOTUHHY, 3aBe- 


Ι5 Skylitz-Cedren., Il, 477, 2—4; Apttctakac, crtp. 6l. 

16 AxbaA, ςτρ. 6]. 

17 Skylitz-Cedren, II, 478, 9—10; Apttctaxac, crp. 6]. 

18 S$ χρῇ, cTp. 63. Sto ovenb cTpanHHaa pasa. Teopruh I un ero npu6snaKenHble mpu- 
AepKUBAINCh XATKHAOHHTCKOFO ΒΟΡΟΜΟΠΟΒΟΛΔΗΜΗ Hu, CHeMOBaTeNbHO, Ομ @AHHOBepUaMH 
Bacuaia I]. Eauucrsenuce oObACHeHTIe, KOTOpOe 3,60» MOKHO MPeMAOKHTS, 3akIOUAeT- 
cA B TOM, τὸ Teopruit πος]. He CBOHX NPHOHAeHHDIX, ἃ 3HaTb Η3 OKPyxKeHHA JlaBuna 
Kypona.iata. 

STO Gbi0 Gbi ΒΠΌΠΗΘ eCTECTBEHHO, NOCKObKy HMeHHO ΒΠΔΙΘΗΜΗ JlaBufa ΠΟΠΊΚΗΡΙ ObI- 
1H MepeiTH K HMMepatopy. Cpean 9THX apHCTOKPaTOB ΟριΠῊ apMsUie-MOHOH3HTHI, apMA- 
He-XaJIKHAOHHTbI H rpysttibl. ΠΠΟ-ΒΗΠΉΜΟΜΥ, B nocomecTBe Teoprua I oka3zanacb H MOHOQH- 
3HTCKaH APMAHCKAA 3HATb H3 APMAHCKHX BAaTenni {LaBuaa, HW, pasyMeeTca, 9TH nOCcNaHUbl 
upHHecan Bacuano [1 kaatBy, Kak ΠΙΌΔΙ Apyrom ΌΘΠΉΓΗΜ 

19 Apuctaxkac, crp. 65. 

2° Ομ, Vann fb bau, crp. 37; Skylitz-Cedren,, Ul, ctp. 417, 23. 

2! Apuctakac, crp. 65. 
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manHylo Bacuaio I] asigom Kyponansatom™. Hl tyt «we uMeetca yTouHe- 
HH€, UTO HMCHHO H3 3TOH BOTYHHbI ΠΟΠΣΚῊΟ OCTaTbCA BO B.adqeHHH Bu3au- 
THH «TPH KpemocTH c HX MacTakepTamu>?s. [ae ae 6bl1H pacnorOKeHbl 3TH 
KpenoctTH? 

Feopruit «ΒΡΒΙΗΥ ΘΗ ΟΡ cormacHTpea,—nuwer Apiuctaksc,— noc.ae 
uero HMMepaTop Ha3Hauiil B raBape HUIXAHOB, KOTOpble NOAeTHIN MerxKAY 
coOoh 2cmM 3a JOMOM, JepeBHio 3a fepepHell ἢ arapak 3a afapakoM, Kak 
6bII0 mpenje»*4, A nperkAe 9TO GbI.10, Κακ Mbl OTMETH.IH BbILWe, B TaBape 
ΙΟχκηρι ἢ Tan. 

CBejzenna Apictaksca NOATBepAAaIOTCA AaHHbIMH Οκησμπει. Coodute- 
nie CKHJIHUbI O NepineTHAxX 6opbObl 3a Hac.leacTBOo § JLaBuaa Kypoma.1ata 
ABIACTCA OTPaxKeHHeM COObITHH NepBoro H MOCceaHero 9Τ8Π8 YTOH OOpb- 
6p: «Βδομπηὴ I] otnpasnsica B lipepiio. Tam yMep Kyponasat JlaBua, or- 
1aB ΠΟ 3aBelaHHIO CBOH 3eM.1H HMMepatopy. TIpHdpiB .Ty14, VCTpOHB aH- 
Hoe Hac.leAcTBO H 3acTaBHB Teopris, apXxovta BHyTpeHHeH IiBepun (=) 
evoorepw “Tbypias), YIpaBAATb CUOCTBEHHbIMH 3€M1AMH Ho He HanadaTb Ha 
WyaAKHe, 38 ΚΟυΠΟ ΗΠ] C HIM ΠΟΓΟΒΟΡ, H, Β35Β Β 3aJIOAKHHKH ΘΓῸ cCblHa, OTMpa- 
BH.IcAh B ΦμηΗμ ΠΟ»: 5, Takum o6pa3om, tema Iipepia, o6pa30BaHHan Ba- 
cuHem II B 1001 r., 6bl1a BHOBb BoccTaHoB.JeHa B 1025 r. B cBoem mpex- 
HeM BHde, T. €. B Hee, MOMHMO OOWacTeH BH3aHTHAcKOH ApMeHHH, Bowe. 
TObKO ὐκηρι ἢ Tailix. 


Bee BbIlweH3.10%KeHHOe 3aCTAB.IACT YVCOMHHTbCA B TOM, YTO HMMepHaA 
nowyunda TakKe 3eman B JiKaBpaxetu nu UWlapweru*®, Mower 6biTb, Kak πο- 
fAaraet 9. ΧΟΗΉΓΜΔΗ, Bacuanh I] B34 pag Kpenocteit Β /laaBaxetn ἢ [11848- 
IN€TH B ΚΑΊΎΘΟΤΒΘ 9HK.1aBa, 3€M.IH Ke BOKPyf 3THX Kpenoctefl Obl. OCTaB- 
‘TeHb! ΠΑΡῸ Teopruro 127. 


B 1045 r. Bu3antia 3axBatia Uupakckoe πᾶροτβοῦδ. ΒΟῊΝ npoTus 
Aun Be mo mpHka3y KounctaHytHHa IX Monomaxa (1042—1055) Muxana 
Hacut, «apxont IHipepniu»*®. LUupakckoe ywapcTBO aIMHHHCTpaTHBHO BOLI10 
B COCTaB BUSAHTHHCKOH (bembl Hipepua. Muxaua Hacut nocae 1040 r. ctaa 
νκοῦ Heepun nu Ann8®. Sto yvka3piBaeT Ha TO, τὸ ANH cTaq 
cTo.1nuell 3TOH tbembl. HeacHo, Korda HMeHHO B ee cocTaB ΒΟΙΠΙ͂Β Kaapa- 
aA. L3BecTHO TObKO, 4uTo Β 10359 r. BH3aHTHTicKHH deorza1 Esctapun 
Bova, nomyyne 3eMan B Kaptain, μι] B NOAYHHeEHNH V MpaBiterta de- 
ΜΕ HBepua?!. 


Cm. Tam Ke, cTp. 67. 
Tam oe, cTp. 66. 
Tam xe, cTp. 67. 
Skylitz-Cedren., IH, στρ. 447, 13—20. 
26 Cm. «Kaptanc L{xonpe6a», στρ. 384, 31—32 
“7 Cm. E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze, ctp. 165. 
28 Ομ. Apuctakg3c, ctp. 79—85. 
Skylitz-Cedren, II, στρ. 557—558. 1—2. 
Cm. tam xe, cTp. 559, 13, cp. ApucTak93c, στρ. 85, 160. 
Cu. 5. Vryonis, The Will of a provincial Magnate Eustathius Boilas (1059), 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 11, 1957, csp. 272. 
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litax, Καὶ cepeanuHe XI B. Β BH3aHTHIicKyio demy IiBepua BxXOANAH: 
Ἀπαρπλκηπ, (Oxanbit Taiik, Kapnu, Bacen, Xavtoi-apiy c Kaucypann, 
Yopmatipn, Mapaaau, WWnpaxcxoe uapcetso, Xapk um AnaxyHuK. ΤῸ 
Obl1a OrpoMHaA TeppltTopuaA. OsHako 3Ha4eHHe yKa3aHHOH deMbl B 
AU3HH Bu3aHTHH ONpede1AIOCb HE CTOABKO pa3MepaMHl®*, CKOJIbKO 60 M0- 
TO*KeHHeM Popnocta uMnepun Ha BocToke, ΠΡΙΠΉΗΜΔΒΙΠΘΓΟ Ha cea nepBble 
Vapbl Ce.1bJ2KVKOB B TeYeHHe MOYTH BCero MeplO.a cBoero CYLLeCTBOBaHHA. 

Alo 1048 r., τ. 6. 20 NepBoro GoALINOFO HaCTYNMeHHA TY POK-Ce.TbLAYKOB. 
npaputeim dembt L[Bepia Oblant rpexamu’’. A tiocte 1048 τι, HauHHaa c Ka- 
Takadona KekaBMena, BO rape dembl HAXOANTCA B OCHOBHOM MpeAcTaBil- 
TEM APMAHO-XAAKNAOHNTCKON 3HaTH (KataKaoHn KexaBmeu, HoanH Mo- 
HacTupHot, Barapat Bxkaun, Ppnropuit Maxypuan)34. Sto oOctoatesbcTBO 
3HaMeHyeT MepeMeHY NMO.HTHYeCKOFO KYpca ΠΜΠΘΡΗΗ BO BTOPO! MO.IOBH- 
He XI B. 


3aXBaTHB APMAHCKHe 36 Μ 1, ΠΜΠΘΡΗΣ MpeANpukAdTa pA Mep, KOTO- 
pble 2O.xKHbI ObIIN YKpeNiTb ee MOZHUNH Β 3aBOeBaHHOH cTpaHe. B Apme- 
HHH Oblia BBETeHAa BU3AHTHHCKAA A2TMHHHCTpaTHBHAA ἢ HaMOrOBasl CHCTe- 
Ma. Onacascb OCTaBHTb O4ArH CONPOTHBAIeHHA, HMMeplin Nepecerta ap- 
MAHCKHX BlameTeteH Moc.ie 3aXBaTa HX 3€M@.1b B T.1yOb POMEHCKO! MepzkKa- 
Bbl. BMecTe ¢ KHA3bAMH H HX BOCHHbBIMH ΟΤΡΉΠΆΜΗ Ha HOBble MeCTa YXOAH- 
1a ἢ YaCTb TPYOBOrO HaceJIeHHA. ITY NOAHTHKY Hadas MpoBOANTL ewe Ba- 
cual I] Borrapo6ofina Η ee aKTHBHO MpO10.1KaH ero MpeeMHHKH. 

Ileppble COKpyWNHTe.1bHble MOPaAKeHIiA, HAHECeHHbIe CeIbAAKYKAMH PoO- 
MeAM B Havade BTOPOH ΠΟΙΙΌΒΗΗΒΙ XI B., OTPE3BH.IN BH3AHTHMCKHX ΠΟΠΉΤΗ- 
KOB. OHH MOHS-TH, UTO APMAHE, 3ANHTEPeCOBAHHble Β HEAONYLMWEHHH CEIbAKY- 
KOB Ha POJHbIe 3€M.1M, MOryT ObITb C YCN€XOM HCNOMb30BaHbl ΜῊ 36ΊΠΗΤΡΙ 
9THX 3@M@.1b, BK.IOYCHHBIX B BH3AHTHHCKHe empl. [{[Mnepia ROBepneT BeLy- 
WWHe NOCTbI B CBONX BOCTOYHDIX NMPOBHHUHAX 3HATHDIM 4PMAHAM-Xa@.IKHOHH- 
TaM, MIPHYeM HX XATKHZOHHTCKOe BeEpOHCNoBem@aHiie ObIIO HEOOXOAHMOH Γᾶ- 
paHTHeH MpeaHHOCTH HMMepHH. 

Tloutw Bce MpaButern empl liBepia HOCH 3BaHHe = AYKH WH KaTe- 
naHa®, a HX THTY.1aTypa OXBaTbIBa.1a BCe CaMble BbICOKHe THTYJbl BU3AHTHH- 
ckoH TaOeH O paHraXx OT BecTapxa 10 ceBacTa, {ΤῸ ΓΟΒΟΡΗΤ OO ΟΓΡΟΜΗΟΪ 
BaxKHOCcTH Memb! HBepua oa Bu3zantufickon umnepuu B XI B. 


a 

32 Cneayet yYHTbiBaTb, pa3syMeeTCH, YTO TEPPHTOPHA cheMbt B 3TOT NepHOA He TOAbKU 
YBeJHYHBasIach, HO HM COKPauia-lacb, 4TO 50 BPeMsA HaderoB TYPOK-CeMbLAKYKOB KaKHe-TO 
O6MacTH OKAa3bIBa-IHCL MOT HX KONTpOtem. Tpannitnt (empl HaxXogHANCb Β NOocTOAHHOM 
ABWACHHH, Jake 10 TCfO, Kak TYPKH-C@-1bUKYKH, H@ OFPaHHuNBasIch ye TO1bKO Ha6era- 
MH, MIPCANDHHAIH OKKyMaltwio BCeil TEPPHTOPHH deMmbt. 

33 Cu. ApuectaKkac, crp. 70. 

34 Bee npasuteran Veepun 9ΤΟΓῸ nepioma apMsane-xaakigountet, Kpome Aapona δ01- 
Tapia 

85 3panHe AYKH ὕμιπο CaMbIM BDBICOKHM gas NPaBHTeA ΠΡΟΒΗΜΠΙΗΜ, gaTeM 
WAH 3BaHHA KaTenana H CTpatura. ‘LyKaMH Ομ! ΠΡΑΒΉΗΤΟΠῊ HaH6Osee BarkKHbIX, Yaule BCe- 
ro norpanHunpix dem (H. A. Cka6aaanosnu, Busantuiickoe rocyaapc1po HW ΠΟΡΚΟΒΡ 
Β ΧΙ B., CIIG., 1884, crp. 187, cp. τάκ HT. Ahrweilter, Recherches sur !'administra- 
tion de l'emprre byzantine aux X -XI siecles. Athenes— Paris, 1960, στρ. 6). 
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B 1048 r. TYPKH-ceIbAZKYKH COBEPLIH.TH HaOer Ha apMAHCKHe 3eM.1H. 
OHH ABHHY1HCb Yepe3s BacnypakaH B Οὔπδοτῃ BarpeBanaa u Baceua, onyc- 
Tolan Bce Ha cBoem nyTH*®. B 1049 r. ceibaxkyKH BO riaBe c A6paamom 
AANMOM BHOBb ΠΟΙΠΠῊ WO KapHHa un Bacena  oTcloda, rpada u yOusas, 
paccesiucb mo BceH OOnacTH. IIMH ὅθι] pa3spyweH δογδτρι ἢ ToproBbl ro- 
por, ἅρπη. YuerHBLIHe OT Ppe3HH XKHTeIH MOCeATH.IHCh B COoceaHem τὶ Kapu- 
He, Ha3BaHHOM HMH pomelickiiM ApuHOM—Ap3aH-ap-pyM (OSp3epym)?, 

ἴΠο caugetenpcTBy CKHIHUbI, MpaBuTetb BacnypakaHa sBect ἌΔΡΟΗ i 
npaputeib Anu nH Mpepnn Katakasion KekaBMeH pa30LI.1HCb BO ΜΗΘΗΜΗ͂Χ 
OTHOCHTe€IbHO MeCTa Cpa>keHHA. KekaBMeH M0.1arasl BCTPeTHTb Bpara 3a 
mpeqeiaMi HMMepHH, HO MOGeAHO MHeHHe AapouHa, KOTOpHIH ΠΡΟΔΠΟΣΚΜΩ͂, 
UTOObI BCe BOHCKAa YKpenH.llicb «Ha paBHHHe II Bepun»*’, τ. e. B mpenetax Bu- 
3aHTHHCKOH HMMepHu. 

B ΟΤΒΕΤ Ha OOpaulenne Kataka.iona ἢ Aapoua O NOMOLIH HMMeparop No- 
Bele] HM AKAaTb BOHCKa KHA3A JIHNaputa. OJHaKO ἢ OOBEAHHEHHBIM CH.1aM 
TpeX MO.TKOBOAMEB HE yaJlOCb OCTAHOBHTb C@.IbAMYKOB. CeabdAYKH pa3- 
rpa6unu Bacnypakay u cbemy Heepua. JIMmaput mona. B n.1eH°®. 

Tloce “etbipex.ietHero MHpa B  1054—1055 rr. cyataH Torpy.a-6ek 
BHOBb ΒΤΟΡΓΟΗ B Mpeseibl HMNepHH. CKHAMUWa OTMeUaeT, ΤῸ BCA Pema IIBe- 
PHA Obl.1a 3anO/JIHeHa YKPeMMeCHHbIMH KPe€NOCTAMH, B KOTOPbIX YKPbIBa.1HCb 
autTemn*?, CyataH pa3srpomua Kape u ocaana Mana3xeptT, oTkyJa ero BOoH- 
CKO pacceAocb 21s rpadexka no Bceh cTpaue. Ilo caujeterpcTBy Martdea 
IAecckoro, Ha ceBepe CQIbAKYKH ROXOAUAN JO MpejeoB Ppy3uucKoro wap- 
cTBa, Ha tjore—Zo Apmsuckoro Taspat!. 

OniicbiBad BOeHHbI€ YCNeXH TYPOK-Ce.1bIAKVKOB, ATTaaIHaT oTMe4aeT, 
YTO 3TO MpOH3OLI0 H3-3a ΠΡΟΣΚΗΘΙ (ὑστερῶν) CKYNOCTH HMMepaTopa: «B 
Iipepult mpexkae HaXOJHN0Cb BOHHCTBEHHOe BOHCKO, KOTOPOe NosMyya.10 Cco- 
Mepokanne H3 rocyRapcTBeHHOH Ka3Hbl. MMnepatTop AHWIH HX 9ΤΟΓΟ cozep- 
Kaus». CKHAHWa paccKa3bIBaeT, 4TO HMMepaTop «pacnycrTu.1 uBepcKoe 
BOHCkKO (B KOJHYecTBe) OKOO 50000 YertoBeK» 3.18 Toro, YTOObI NOMyYaTb 
H3 3THX CTpaH OobwWHe ΠΟΠΆΤΗ H «<NpHAYMad MHOFO APyrHX B3bICKaHHH, 
HACTOJbKO AYPHbIX H G€33aKOHHBIX, UTO O HHX H TOBOPHTb cTbIAHO»*®. B 
3TOT NEpHOR Helb3a ObINO MpeANpuHsTb HHYerO Gomee ONacHOrO AIA ΗΜΠΕ6- 
PHH, ΘΜ 38 Μ6Η8 BOCHHOH CAyXObI, KOTOPOH OblH OOAZAHbI MeCTHbIe OTPA- 
Abl, NOLATAMH B HMMepaTOpcKyloO Ka3Hy. 

B «Hetopun Busaytun» 3To co6bitue OMHCbIBaeTCA ΟΠΘΗΨΊΟΙΠΗΜ OOpa- 
30M: «KoHCTaHTHH pacnycTi.1 50-ThICTYHOe rpY3HHCKOe BOHCKO, MpHKa3as, 


3% Cu. E. Ilonigmann, Die Ostgrenze, ctp. 178. 

37 Cm. Uw BiEou, στρ. 102; Apuctaksc, crp. 87. 

388 Skylitz-Cedren., 11. 575, 15—16; 576, Ι--Ἐ. 

39 ΟΜ. tam xke, cTp. 576, 9-22; Vumftau, ctp. 107-109; Apuctakac. crp. 
87—95. 

40 Skylitz-Cedren, II, crp. 590, 10—I4. 

Wow β bow, ctp. 118—119. 

43 /Michuelis Attaliotae Historia’, Bonnae, | 853, στρ. 44,19 21. 

48 Skylitz-Cedren, II, etp. 608, 20—24. 
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τοῦ! ΠΟΟΤΥΠΑΒΠΗΙΘ paHee B KayeCTBe ONMCOHHA HaIOTH Cc HECKOMbKIX Οὔ- 
JacTeli Moctymain Tenepb B ka3Hy»*4. Oto HaraAHbIM MpiMep CMeleHHA 
mByX nonatuh: liBpepyu—lIpy3un c HBepneh—su3aHTHHcKoH demol. Pa3y- 
Meetca, y CKHJHIbI HeT peub He Ὁ BOHCKe OObeAHHEHHOIO Tpy3HHckKoro 
WapcTBa, ΠΟΟΚΟΠΡΚΥῪ Tpy3Ha ὅρια He3aBHICHMbIM TOCYRapCTBOM, He BHOCH- 
ἃ nodateii B Ka3Hy Bu3aHTHH Η He MOCTaBAAa eH apMHWO. SHAYHT, pCub 
HAeT HE O KIpY3HHCKUX BOHCKAX»®, ἃ Οὗ «BepCKHX BOlickax» ΟΚΉΠΗΠΡΙ αὶ AT- 
TanHata, a 3TO ye coBceM Apyroe πθπο. Bu3saHTHHCKkHe aBTODPbl, *«HBLIHE 
B ΠΟΡΒΟΪ NomoBHHe XI B. H ABIABLUIHeECA COBPeCMeHHHKaMH OOpa3oBaHHs Hi 
CVINECTBOBAHHA BH3aHTHHCcKOoH empl Fipepua (Ckuanua, Kegpuu, Attami- 
aT), YacTo ynomHHato7T Jipepiio, mpuyemM B ΠΟΠΔΒΙΊΠΙΟΠΙΘΜ OObUIHHCTBE 
c1yuaesa Hpepua Cxnanubl uw AtTtamvatTa—93To Bu3aHTHHckan dema f|ise- 
pus’. TIpou3speeHHaA BU3AHTHECKHNX HCTOPHKOB, AKHBLIHX BO BTOpOH Novio- 
ΒΗΗΘ XI Β. —uHauate XII B., Huxudopa Bpweunun Καὶ AnHbI KOMHHHDI OTpa- 
*KaloT VAKE HHYIO JeHCTBHTC.IbHOCTb, He KeH HCTOpHyecKkan eHCTBHTeJIb- 
Hoctb Cknanubt x Atranuata. B ux Bpema ΒΩ Manas A3ua 6518 3axBayeHa 
CQIbAKYKAMIH, H HMIM€DHA ΠΜΠΠΙΠΔΟΡ ΒΟΘΧ CBOHX BOCTOYHBIX PeM, B TOM {Π0- 
Je H dembl Iipepua. B ux npou3sBeqeHHsAX MbI BOOOIWe He HAXOHM Ha3BaHHiA 
«lIBepua», a COBO «HBep» YNOMAHYTO BCcero ΠΗΙΠΡ OANH pas y Huxudopa 
ΒΡΗΘΗΗΜΗ Π 1Β8 pa3a y ΑΗΗΡΙ ΚΟΜΗΠΗΡΙ 5. 

Η Cknanya, Η Attamuat, ΠΡΙΤΩΗ͂ΟΒ HaHTH MpHYHHbI VCMeNOB TYPOK-Ce.1b- 
AKYKOB, BbIBHTatoT, MOMHMO BIOJHE MaTepHaJbHOH NMpPHYNHbI--Hepacnops- 
AMTeJIbHOCTH H BOeCHHOH Oe3MapHocTH Koxuctautina IX, ewe 4 OCHOBa!IHe 
TeOMOrHYeCKOTO MopsAaAKa. «KaKerTca, YTO Takoe Hallle@cTBHe “35 ΠΗΚΟΒ ἢ 
HCTpeOeHHe HapOMOB, NOABAACTHBIX poMenM,—- ΠΗΠΙΘΤ ATTaHat,— 6bI10 
C.1eACTBHeEM OoKbero THeBa NPOTHB epeTuKOL, Hace7AOULHX HBepito H Me- 
conoTaMuHio». HM Ha meppoe MecTo cpein 9ΤῊΧ epeTukoB HW Ατταπηᾶτ, αὶ CKH- 
ΠΗ͂Ι CTaBAT apmMsaH4?, 

OTH MpPHYHHb! Η MPHBeAH Καὶ UACTHIM Pa3PYUETSAbNLIM TiaOcvaM TYPoOK- 
CeIbAKYKOB, KOTOPble TpaOu.1H ἢ pa3sOpsA.AN BUSAHTHIICKHe 30 ΜΠ, YBOMiTH 
*AKUTe1eH B ΠΠΘΗ, H «MOSTOMY CuacTANBad 3emM.49 Iipepin Giulia copepuleHHO 
pa3opeHa H NOKHHYT2 Il ΤΟ Ae CTPaWHOH yiacT: MoABepr.1ucb Meconota- 
MHA Ηὶ Xasus, a vakxKe Mesmutena ἢ Koaonus  3eman, esate no ἘΒ- 
party ἢ gaxKe Apmennak u Bacnypakan»*’. CKuamua, Kak Mbl BHM, 3.1¢Cb 


4 «Mctopua Busautun , τ᾿ 11, M.. 1967, ctp. 270. St xmente o pacnyimennom Kou- 
CTAHTHHOM BOHCKE ABAACTCA OOLEPACNpOcTpaHeHHbiM B IICTOpHOrpapun. 

S Att. 43, 21—22; df) 1—8 78, 12—17; GO, .6—10? 67, 1 ae Gee Oe 
21722), bese 222 ae LES EV Lil eAC od Fe πὶ ἢ: cTp. 478, 9. 10; 572, 1722: 300,11 10; 
447, 13-23; 519, 5 ΟΣ 557, 2—5; 558, 1—2; 559, 13; 560, 20: 661, 1Ὁ 19: 562, 7, 574 
3. 4,576, 1 10, 19-22; 588, 18; 590, 10-14; 606, 11 20; GOR, 90. 24; 653, 1 - 10; 687) 
10. 1%; 701, 24; Cp. taxae Michel Psellos, Chronographie ou histoire d’une siécle 
de Byrance (9761077), Paris, 1926—1928, 1. 1, 10; 7; wal, 15. 20 27; 

16 Cu. ,Nicephori Eryennit Commentariu*, Bonnae, 1836. ctp. 56,5 -9; Anne Com- 
nene, Alextade, Paris, 1927-1945, t. I], ἐτρ. 66: t. THT CTpmee lit 

aT A Iola ΤΡ. Se Tet Sky et heeled sem, Th στρ. 087, 10. 1}. 

Sh yht.- east ety Il, οτῇ. 653, 410, Tone castoe loBopuT HW ATTaniaT (CM 
Att. στρ. 78, 9—16). 
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nepeynciseT BCe BH3aHTHHMCKHe PeMbI, NOABepraBulMecA HaberaM, HO Ha 
nepspoe mecto ctaBsT HBepnuw. 

«Haxogscb B MBepni,— nuwet of,—cyatan Torpya-6ek ΟΠΥΟΤΟΠΙ8 
ee OrHeEM H Meyom». Hmnepatop nostomy, cnewHo ΠΡΗ3Β8Β c 3anaga Mu- 
xaHia Akonyda, mocbl.laeT ero B BH3aHTHiicKy!o dbemy FIBepuat?. Muxana, 
OKa3aBLUHCb TaM, COOHpaeT paccesAHHBIX No ΧΑΠΠΗΗ u ΒΡ ΦΡΔΗΚΟΒ iu 
BapsArOB, YTOObI BOCIPeNATCTBOBATh AaibHeliLWeMYy MpPOMBH*KeHHIO ΟΥ̓ΠΤΔΗΔ. 
BolickaM Ha€MHHKOB, PaCKBapTHPOBaHHbIM B temax Tipepua u ΧᾶππΗΗ, 
ὙΠΆΠΟΟΡ Ha σε pa3 3aCTABHTb C@IbA2KYKOB OTCTYNHTp™, 


B 9ΤῸΤ neplod MpaBputenem dembl lipepua ὅρια Aapon Boarapun, cme- 
HHBUINH Ha 9TOM Mocty Katakanona KekaBMeua, a Muxana Akoayd ue 3a- 
HHMaJl HHKAKOFO OPUWNAaTbHOrO MocTa B deme. On Obl upesBbI4aiHbIM 
noclaHueM HMilepaTtopa KoncrautuHa Jlyku. Saecb Mbl BHOBb (Hi OT- 
ΗΙΟΔΡ He B ΠΟΟΠΘΠΗΜΝ pa3) CTaJIKMBaeMCA C PaKTOM JBOMCTBEHHOCTH B.1aC- 
TH B deme Hspepita. Hannucb Ha aHniickom coGope cBHAeTe.1bCTByeT O TOM, 
τὸ B 1055—1056 rr. Aapon Bonrapuy npasua Anu u MBepueit®!, a Β 1059 τ. 
OH ye ABIAeTCA AyKOH Meconotamun>*. B. H. Benemepuy mno.taraet, 4To 
Aapou Obl HamecTHHKoM B Anu fo 1057 7.53 Moxer 6bITb, B TOM Ke Tosy 
ero cMeHHJ] Hoany Monactupnor. Bo peakKomM cCayuae B NMaMATHOM 3anHcH 
MOHaxa Meosya oTMeueHO, 4TO B 1059 r. npaBuTetem dempt Vpepua ὅβι 
οδηη Monactupnot’, B Ann coxpaHu.lacb dbparMeHTapHan rpeyeckaa 
Hamnucb «<HMoanHa pectapxa, katenaHa Apmennu nu Mpepni Monactupuota 
B eTO 6567 r.». B sToH *Ke NAMATHOM 3aNHcH MoHaxa Meolya YyNOMAHYT 
Maructp BacuaHi, KoTopbit, mo MHeHHio P. M. Baptukana, sp.inetca, Ha- 
paady c ἴοδηηομ Monactepnotom, mpaButetem dempt Mpepua®. C atu, 
OMHaKO, TpySHO cormacutpcs. JByHay¥atie B yYNpaBAeHHH ΟΤποπρηοΐ οὔ- 
aCTbIO He MPaKTHKOBaJIOCb B HMMe€PHH, MOCKOJIbKY MpOTHBOpeyH.10 Obl oc- 
HOBHOMY IIpHHUHMy ee PemHoro yctpoxvtcTBa. Ho B ucTtopHH Bu3ayTHH πο- 
BOJIbHO YaCTbl CY4aH, KOr4a ΠΡῊ OcOOeHHO ONACHOM ΠΟΠΟΣΚΘΗΜΗ OO1acTH 
Ha NMOMOLb 66. MpaBHTeMIO BbICbIIa.1CA IKCTPAOPAHHAPHbIH NOMOWHHK. Tak, 
B TOM *Ke XI B., Korfa Ha Bankanax NOABHAHCb Y3bI, Καὶ Bacuanio Anokany 
Obl NocwaH Hukudop Botannat, a Korda aAyka AapHanono.ia ΚΟΗΟΤΔΗΤΗῊ 
ἈΡΗΔΗΗΤ Β 1049 τ. norepnen nopaxenne oT neyeHeros, ΚΟΗΟΤΔΉΤΠΗ Monomax 
nmocasl eMy Ha ΠΟΜΟΙΠΡ pekTopa Hukudopa®®. Bosmonuo, maructp Bacu- 


49 Skylitz-Cedren, MII, crp. 606, 11—20. 

50 Ομ. τὰν >Ke. 

51 B. H. BeHewesuyu, Tp δηηἤσκηθ Haamicit AI B. Η3 3NOXH BH3aHTHHCKOTO 
BramtpuectBa, CI16., 1921, enp. 2. 

52 Cm. B. UW. Benewesiny, Sapeutaniie sigantuackoro G6ospuna XI Bs. 9KMHIIp, 
1907, maii, crp. 220. 

53 Cm. Β. H. Beneuresayu, Tpit annickne nagamicn.., erp. 9. 

54 Cm. B. H. Benewesynu, Sapemanne Bil3aHTHiicKoro 6OxApiHa..., στο. 220. 

55 P.M. Baptukan, Otnocutca an nposanme ᾿[αραοούναβις Καὶ MarncTpy BacHanto 
B MaMATHOM 3anticH MONaXxa Peonyaa, «<Hapectua AH Apm. CCP» (οὔιμ. nayKit), 1959. Ae 8, 
στρ. 86. 

56 Cm. B. HW. Saatapeku, MUctopua na Boarapckata βρη Βᾶ Npe3s cpeAHHTe BeKO- 
Be, T. II, Cota, 1934, erp. 493, 99—100. 
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INH 3aHUMad TO KE ΠΟΠΟΣΚΘΗΠΘ, UTO H BbIWeyNoMAHYyTHIH Muxana Akonyd, 
T. 6. ObLT IKCTPAOPANHAPHbIM NOMOWWNHKOM TloaHHa Monactupnota. 


Oxoato 1060 τ. noct npaBitena AnH Hu dembl MHsepiia 3aHAa KaTenaH 
Boctoka Barapat Βχκδιι δῖ. 


B 1064 τ΄ npon3o0l.1o HOBOe HalecTBHe CebAKYKOB. OHH WH yepes. 
Appau 4 Tpy3nio B ApMeHHO, pa30pAnA Bce Ha CBoeM NyTH. Tpy3HHcKuhh 
uapb Barpat IV πὶ apmMaAHcKHH wapb Tamup—J[3opareta Kiopuke 1 (1048— 
1089) Bo 130eKaHHe OKOHYATE.IbDHOFO Pa3rpoOMa CBOHX WapCTB 3aKJIHOUHI 
MHp c ceaba>Kykamie®. [13 Ppy3nuin Aan-Apcaan stoprca B demy MeBepua, 
ΠΡΟΗΠΚ B Wupak 4 ocaana Anu. I] BHOBb pxdom c npaBHTememM 06.1aCcTH NO- 
ABIACTCA UPe3BLIMAHHbIiT ἢ NOAHOMOUHDIN MOC.1aHHHK HMMepaTopa: Ha cell 
pa3 39To ὄριπ Teopruii Tlakypuan. He 3aHuMaA HUKAKOTO OPHUNAIbHOTO NO- 
JJO7KeHHA B (beMe, OH, TeM He MeHee, pa3gei c Barpatom Bcio NomHOTY 
B.1acTH®’. 


Onunako ropon naa. J] rpeyeckue uctopuku (ATtaanat ἡ CKuinua) x 
apMaHckHe (Apuctakac JlactuBeptun, Matdeh IyzecckHH) cypoBo ocyKa- 
oT NpaButeseH AHH 3a caayuy ropoma®. Hecko.lbko HHaA OWeHKa WeATeMb- 
HocTH barpata u ΓΡΗΓΟΡΗΗ͂ cogepxkutca B meTonuch CmOata Cmapanera,. 
ΚΟΤΟΡΒΙΪ CUHTaeT, UTO BHHOBHHKAMH Ca4uH Poposa Obl He NOAKOBOAUbI, a 
ΓΟΡΟΣΚΔΗΘ, «NOMbIU.AIAIOULNe 6o.1ee O GercTBe, ¥eM O 3aLHTe ropona»®!. 

Tlocte nagenun Anu Taruk Kapckni, caMbili 3HAaYHTeDHDIM BulafeTeb 
ApMeHHH H ΟΤΔΡΙΠΗΝ B pote Barpatugos, He Hadescb B ORHHOUKY YCTOATb 
MpOTHB TYPOK-CebAKYKOB, Nepedat cBoH Badenian Bu3santun®. 3emau 
Kapckoro wapcTBa BOW B coctaB dembl HiBepusx. ABtop «lictopun uaps 
wapeH Jlapiga» nuwet, uTo Καὶ ΠΑΡῸ Teopruw II (1072—1089) Β Bana (Ce- 
BepHbIHM Talk) «npnwea ΓΡΗΓΟΡΜ, cbih BaxkypHava, 30paBap BoctToka, ko- 
TOpbIli 6bl.1 rocnoquHOM Ou.1TH, ropoma Kapuua ἢ Kapca. Tlepeman (on) ua- 
pro ΓΘΟΡΓΗΙῸ ropoy-KpenocTb Kapc ἢ okpy2Kalouine ero raBapbl, 3aTeM OHH 
pacctTa.iich»®, 


STO BaKHOe CBHACTEMbCTBO NO3BOMAeT NpeNoMaratb, uTO B 70-e€ ΓΟΠΡΙ 
ΧΙ B. d@ema JiBepuia coctos.1a ΤΟΙ͂ΡΚΟ 3 3eMeb BanaHaAckoro wapcTBa, 
Kapuuya u lOxkuoro Talika (Outi), a Bce ocTa.bHble O61acTH Pembl Obl 
yTpayeHbl. APMAHCKHHM ΤΗΤΥ «30paBap» (cTpaTHr), KOTOPpbIH ΓΡΥ3ΠΗΟΚΗΪ 


57 Cu. B. H Benewesuu, Tpn aunickie naannicu..., erp. 25—26. 

58 Cm. δ ὦ Pinu, ctp. 145—146. Ξ 

ὅ9 Cu. Β. A. ApytTiwunosa, K ΝΌΟΤΟΡΗΗ nagenia Aim (JIuuuoctb wapcKoro pa6a p 
«Hcropnn» Muxatiaa Atraanata). «<Bectuik o6ulectBenHbx HaykK AH Apm. CCP», 1969, Ne 9, 
eTp. 68—72. O Barapate Bxxaun cm. K. H. JO36aman, Fpeveckaa HaamHch ΠΑΤΡΗΚῊΠ 
ΓρΡηγορηῆ KHXKATZI, 1006 (1007) ἡ mpo6ema δβτοροτβ «Ctpazernkona», cOOpHik 
«<Qaaunnctuyeckhh Banaxunit Boctox, Bu3antia Η Hpan»s, M., 1967, στρ. 118—120. 

60 Cu. Att. ctp. 80, 81; Skylitz-Cedren, II. crp. 654: Apwotakse, e10e 
128- 129; Pun Phau, erp. 148. 

cSuplhafipp ΤΣ, ΣΌΣ Pupfgq, 1859, cTp. 76. 

62 Cm. Uuw Blau, ctp. 151. cp takxe C. T. Epeman, Mpucoeannenne cepepo-3a- 
ΠΆΛΗΡΙΧ o6nacte Apmenun kK Bua3aitin Β XI B. «Bectimik oOmtectBenHEIxX HayK AH 
Ap. CCP», 1971, Ne 3, crp. 12. 

63 «Kaptauc Llxoppe6as, ctp. 318. 
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ΔΒΤΟΡ OTHOCHT Καὶ BH34HTHHCKOMY MOJIKOBOAUY, CBUAeCTEABCTBYeT O TOM, YTO 
x Tpuroputo Ilaxypwany nepetuna ot Barapata Bxkaln BaacTb Had BCeMA 
BOOPY?KCHHBIMH CHJ1aMH HMMepHH Ha Boctoxe®s. 

Busut [puropua [lakypuana Καὶ wapio Teopruto II oTuocutca Καὶ nepnony 
pecbMa ApaMaTuyeckux coObitih B Mano A3un. CenbaoKyKH MOULIN NoyTH 
fo ΔΒΗΆΤΟΚΟΓΟ 6epera Bochopa. CynetmMay μη Kytyamblu oOTTeCHH.A BH- 
3aHTHHWeB K ΚΟΗΟΤΔΗΤΗΗΟΠΟΠΙΟ, ἡ Β 1074 Γ. ΠΥ ΠΘΡΗΣ ὅρια BhIHVKTeNa 3a- 
ΚΙΙΟΤΗΤΡ C HAM MHPHbIM ΠΟΓΟΒΟΡ. Ilo atomy ΠΟΓΟΒΟΡΥ, Cyjeiman Obit mpH- 
3Hall ΒΠΆΠΘΤΟΠΘΜ BCEX 3€M@.1b, 34HATHIX CeIbAKYyKAMH B Μαποΐ Asuu. A B 
1077 r. CyneiMay mpoBo3rnacua ce6A cyTaHOM BHOBb O6pa30BaHHOrO HM 
rocy LapcTBa—Pymckoro cy1TaHata®. 

B TO Ke BpeMA BEPXOBHHIN CesIbAVKYKCKHH CYATAH, MOKOPHBIHH apMAH- 
CKHe 3€MJIH, HATOKHYJICA Ha ConpoTHBeHie py3un. MMenuo B 3TOT ΠΘΡΗΟΙ͂ 
TaBHOKOMAHAYIOWHH BH3AHTHHCKHMH BOHCKaMH Ha BoctToke u r.1aBa de- 
mMbl MBepua Γρηγορηῆ {κυρ ΔΗ, nomy4us, 6€3 COMHEHHA, CAHKIULHIO CBOeTO 
NpaBHTebcTBa, Mepead rpy3HHCKOMY ΠΑΡῸ TO, HTO 6116 OCTABaOCb OT 
tpemp! MBepus. Sto coObitHe npon3o0uino mewkgzy 1072 u 1074 rozamu, πο- 
ckobky Teoprui II B3ouren Ha mpecton Β 1072 r., a B 1074 τ. TypKH-cevb- 
AMKYKH 3axBaTHHn Kapc, chelaB ero 30ΜΠῊ ΠΠΔΙΠΔΡΜΟΜ AAA HacTyNeHHA 
Ha Tpy3uto. 

TakHM OOpa3oM, BH3aHTHIcKkan tbema VBepua, ocHOoBaHHaA B Haale 
ΧΙ B., MpocyllecTBOBaB OKOMO NomyBeka, ρᾶβϑΠ θη μπᾶ cyabOy BceX BOCTOU- 
HbIX ΠΡΟΒΗΗΠΗ ἃ ΒΗΒΔΗΤΗΜ, 3AXBAYeHHDIX CebAKVKaMH. 


PZNPOVUUEUOUL ULSUPAPR3IUG 23NEUPU-UPbYOI3IUL VULTUULUGES 
UUrOGrh ΧΙ PUPP QUSUNPM3SNPUbS 


ἢ. U. ZUPNPeZAPLALU 
(Uf hn hot dl) 


Rynigwiighuygp μὰ πίε μια ἵν ost abbkpp μ δ) 1077 fF, upurgunuminul bab 
ἐμ πηι δα gpunfud Sanboha bugdunap{ad augdu-dupwloh put 
fitipp: Uinuypfuh pulmo κέρμα bp bok Pdépfot, opp yurquudnapdby Ε 
1001 ἢ. Puipubg BP PRagqupwuuywhh baqdhg: Upu mbpfinapfuryp eby Eft 
Putin? δια μι dhpgfh fo πα μι μι) usa ff? Gpmipnuy uy usinhh Sangin wh Suup, 
bpw nfpnifibphh Suphutacfyach wing βιπιη εἷναι ἢ ἐμ ἵν LuspwuinwpY Sup 
us flr Sutph, Qaptmiph, huqinn-Unhsp, Yuppirh, Pusukisf, Buju ὙΠ ph, 


64 B «Tunuxe» Tpuropna TlakypHana ynOMHHaeTcA XpHcoBy.1, KaCalouluiica ero cyx- 
6bl B Kapce, Ηὶ oBa XpiCoByna OTHOCHTeMbHO ero cayxK6bl B Καρηηθ (Peogocunoue). 
Georgica, t. V, Thbilistis, 1963, crp. 246 (30), 248 (1—2), 250 (25). Coxpaniviacb cBuH- 
OBasl MeyaTb ceBacta H gyKH Tpuropus Tlakypwana. 5B. A. Manyenko mpeanomaraet, uTo 
STOT MOJHBAOBY/I OTHOCHTCA HMeHHO Καὶ TOMy BpeMeHH, Korga Fpxropuii 6bin Ayko Kapuua, 
Kapca uw Ontu (cm. B. A. Tlanuenko, Katanor moausgzosynos, MPAHK, τ. 13, 1908, 
cTp. 85). 

65 Cm. B. TopaameseKkuh, Tocynapctso ceapaxykos B Mano Asun, M.—1,, 
1941, ctp. 23. 
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μαμὰ fuk Yqupypp Saqghpe: 1045 ft. hjkppu pubulofht ph Shugdaud ἢ 
tusk ὥρμων, pul 1065 Bo Yupup Rogpuenmhpbipp Puqudnprifyuh Soqbppe 
Usyuypund, Pdipfu putt fbl pp Sky ἀδιπῖιπιῖ Eh Yqupgph ne Suryph Pus p- 

XI qe 7O-whuh ff. Pfkppus publuabofbtdh wmbpfuapfuol hbawtuhuy pg 
wtrd Ypsuendaal Ε floipp-ukyonebbbph Supfwdbiph 4 ιπ μι ρπι bh vastus 
barfushrid Ε μαι Supp, Yuppip bk Yupuf μι ημμι πρπι β μἱ πη θρπή Pb- 
th dipshit hunuwduap fh, Ῥρβαπρ βιμ πιμμωδρ 1072—1074 PP. Siugud mbph- 
wapfut Swhdbkg dpug fuquiap bhapgh P-fpi, vashuygh wpgbh 1074 β. ὦ τη 
Snqfpp tu pikwt ubjyahbiph ἁξαρμι 

Gyuypfund, pyaquiqubat uygepriffyot Pfippu pot βειρ, goyus- 
inhbyn dan 70 uupf, Pyniquigpuy fh mplbygeh poyap bes ει απ μι ἵει, 
thadpl δεν ubjgnhibpph hogdpg & qequiphg ἡ yupmiftyah don pplbjarg- 


--᾿---. a 


= 


-- πὴ, UU2 UPUPUSPLbPD UNYbSPL ULACLRbP 
FUESNSh WLLL Zhu QbHUSPLPY PLUSPSAPS— <TUSHUUHL Us 


PFUUVPEEP UUSEUVUTUPUUP 
h Mba 1}. ἣν Ἀπ Tl 1973 


B. A. APYTIOHOBA-®PHJLAHAH 


«HBEPs B BH3AHTHACKHX HCTOUHHKAX ΧΙ 8. 


B HCCA@AOBAHHSX BHSAHTHHHCTOB YacTO BCTpeklaeTca ΥΤΒΟΡΚΑΘΗΠΕ 
Ὁ NPOHSBOABHOCTH 3THHKOHOB B HCTOUNHKAX, OCBELAIOULMN HCTOPHIO HM- 
nepun. JleficTBATCABHO, MHOrHe KOUeRbIC ΠΘΡΌΠΙΗ, NOABAABINHeCA y 88Π 1: 
HBIX TpaHnll ΒΗΞΔΉΤΗΗ (meveneri, Y3bl, NOJOBULI), HOCHT  TpaHILHOHHNOe 
HASBAHHE «<CKH(POBs, NOTA MOAAHHHbIe CKN(pb! Labo YIRE COUNIN C apeHbl 
uectopuH. Tog wmenem «ppaHkoB» TOABH3aIOTCH Β BHSAHTHHCKOM MHpe 
NPCLCTABITeAH CaMbIX PASHbIN HapoJOB Sanagnol Esponb. Typki-ceaba- 
AVKM HMeHYIOTCH «mepcaMH». APMAHCKHE ABTOPbl HasbiBaH TYPOK-Ce1bA- 
ἩΚΥΚΟΒ H enepcamu» Η «TaTNHKamu». Tlocneaqnee HaHMeHOBaHHe, CHauada 
Mp#aaraemoe TOAbKO Καὶ apabaM, MozKe τᾶ πὸ oOosHauaTh. BCe HapO/bE MY- 
cyibManckoro peponcnonesannn. Jlame 13 STHX BHeMIbIN 2aMC4aHHH BHILHO, 
UTO BHZAHTHHCKHE ABTOPh!, CONPalsasd TpaANuHOuNbie 3THHKOUDI!, HCNOMHI 
H3 TEPPHTOPHAAbHOl WAH BepOUCHoOBeANON OAKSOCTH HapoAOon, obo03Ha4uae- 
MBIX OJWHHM H TeM 1 Hagpaniem. H, No-BUAUMOMY, κόρος MOAKHO TOROPHT 
O MHOTOSHAYHOCTH STHHKOHOB ¥ BHSaHTHHCKHX aBTOPOR. 

ΞΤΗΜΚΟῊ «HBepP>, HBAMIONUIICH ΠΡΟΛΜΟΤΟΜ ἩΘΟΠΒΠΌΒΒΗΜΗ B ἩΔΟΤΟΠΠΙΟΝ 
eTaTbe, 6b ocoGenno mMHOrosHa4eH Β AI Β. IlpeneGpexenne sTOH MuHoro- 
3HAYHOCTbDIO ΠΡΗΒΌΠΗΠΟ ii NPHBOANT Καὶ ΠΟΘΟΒΠΉΡΙΜ OWWNOGKAM B COBpeMeH- 
Hol HeTOpHOrpacun. 

B rpeveckux nerownnkax XI B. ynomunaiorca ΤΡῊ pasnpix Hepa: 
Sanaanan Msepus — HMenanna, Hpepna — Γρυβηη u Heepua — ema Bu- 
SAHTHHCKOH HMIMTepHH. 

Her HeoGXOANMOCTH TIPHBOAHTD MpHiMepbl, NOATBEPAAaOUHe, UTO 
<upepe nS Banaanoii Hpepnu —ucnaneu, a «apep» na ΓΡΥΖΜΗ — rpysun. 

Onnn naccanx «<Hcropuns Muxaiaa Arranuata apinet coool pecbMa 
cBoeobpasHoe OTPaKeHHe MPCACTABNEHHH  CpeHEBCKOBbIX BHSaHTHALER 
Ὁ Sanannoi u Bocrouoi Meepunx u caasn Mexay ΠΗ Μη. Ha ganamnom 
mMope, — nuwer Αττάπηδτ, τς ΠΟΊΚΗΤ 3eMJa HMpepun, HasblpaemMan Takike 
Menanuell, KoTopyio Haceisan ΠΙΌΠΗ πούπροτηριο 1 xpaépple. Pum ainne, 
ΒΟΘΕΒΒΊΠΗΘ C HHMH, C ΒΟΠΉΚΗΜ TPYAOM NOAWHHHAN HX ceGe. ΚΟΗΟΤΘΉΤΗΗ 
Benukift «Bhipe3s oTTYa — Η3 Sanaanon ΠΒΕΡΗΗ — HeMad/lyio WacTh *AKHTE- 


el 


| TpaaHunonnpe Hon GubésaenickKne HABANA HAPOAOB NOJAYEPKHBAN TARE Spy AHI 
HBTODA. 
2CM., Hanpimep, οὔ HBepax (rpysumax) B cocTane BoHcK ‘PoMMm CaraBAnnita 
Georgius Cedrenus loannis Skylitzes ope. Bonnae, 1835—1839, 1], 75, 11—12. 


eHueps 5 ΒΗΞΔΉΤΗ ΟΚΗΝ weTounuKax AT δ, Ay 
aeit ἢ moceana Hx Ha Boeroxe Β o6sactax AccupHn, Η 518 3eMin Nonyunaa 
nagnanne Msepun, Tpexjze peab 3Ty 3eMIO ΗΒΟΘΠΗΠΗ ACCHDHHILbL, ΠΌΤΟΝ 
MIJIAHe, 3aTeEM AOAroe BpemMaA apMAHEe H HeT HHKOre, KTO NOMHHHI Obl οὗ 
upepax B GO1ee pannee ΒΡΌΜΗ Β npesueli ucropnie®. Hurepecno ΟΒΗΚΟ- 
reaperpo Hoatua Llena οὐ «npepe> Kak aTHHYecKOM noHATHH. Hoann Llen 
ΠΙΙΠΟΤ, 1TO <HBepbl, aGacrH ἡ aan COCTABANIOT CAHHOG ΠΠΕΜΗ, BUYTPH 
KOTOPOrO HBEPaM TPHHAaMICANT <nepReHCcTBo» {Ἴδημες Καὶ "ABasyot Καὶ 


ἶ 
᾿Αλανοὶ Ev γένος. οἱ "T8ross, Πρωτεύοντες}", 

fopasao caoxHee oOcTONT eno ὃ ἩΒΕΡΟΜ — ypowennem emt line- 
pits, ITOT Bonpoe TpeoyeT cneyHadbuora PaccMOTPeHHA. 

ema Heepua — 3To aaqmMHNucTpaTHBHbI oKpyr ΒΗΞΒΗΤΗΠΌΚΟΗ HMme- 
pill, Οδραβοβδηη ἢ B uapcrBopanne Bacuansa IT (976—1025) 13 3emeab, ποὸ- 
AVGCHHEIX UMMepHeH B MaCeLCTBO OT ΠΟΟΠΘΆΉΟΓΟ ralixcKoro πηηδοτᾷ 118- 
Βη πὰ Kypomaaara., 

Jia toro, UTOGbI ΒΗΒΌΟΗΗΤΡ, YTO ΠΟΠΉΜΈΠΗ ΒΗΞΑΉΤΗΪΠΙΙΒΙ AT Β. ποι οπὸ- 
HOM «Ἡμβορ»--ἀνγροῦίοηθ embl Heepins,— ΒΟΟΟΧΌΛΗΜΟ ONpeAeCHTb Tep- 
PHTOPHAADHbIe ΓΡΆΠΗΠΗ PemMbl H Ce STHHYECKHH CcocTaB. Bonpoc ὦ Tep- 
DHTOPHABHOM cocTaBe (emMbl H BpeMeHH ce CYULECTBOBAHHA pac- 
CMOTpeH MHOIO B CTaTbe «H3 HCTOpHM CeBEPO-BOCTOUHDIX TOTPAahHAHBlx οὔ- 
aacteil Busautuiickoll umnepun Β XI B.2°, ΠΌΞΤΟΜΝ ἢ ΠΡΉΒΘΙΝ 5π6ὸΡ TObKO 
OCHOBHEIG ΒΙΗΒΌΠΒΙ CTATbH. 

Conoctabaenne CBELLENHH APMANCKHX, FpeveCKHX ἢ Ppy3SHHCKHX ΠΟΤΟΝ- 
HUKOB MOSBOIHET VTBEPAKaTb, UTO: 

|. Pema Haepua npocymectaosana c 00] no 1072/74 Γ΄ 

9 C 1001 no 1045 τ. 8 bemy Heepua sxonnan: lOmuptii Taiik, Kapun, 
Bacen, Xantoi-apuu ὁ Kancypamn, Uopmaiipn, Mapjaan, XapK i Anaxy- 
HIEK. 

B 1045 τ΄ K aTHuM OGaactam Obwo npHcoegnHeno LUnpakckKoe llaperTBo 
c Aun, κοτορμ ἢ craa ecToanuen emp. 


B 40—50-x rogax XI 8. Β cocrar ΦΌΜΗ Βοιππὰ Kaapaacna, 8. Β 1065 r.— 
seman Kapeckux Barpatuios. 

[log WaTHCKOM TYPOK-CeIbAKYKOB TEPPHTOPHA (empl COKpalilaeTcs, ἢ 
x 1072—1074 rr. ona coctona TorbKo u3 Kapea, Kapnita αὶ fOmnoro Talika. 

Kakop oke δ] aTHHMeCKHA coctas dempt Heepna? Kapun, Baceu, 
Xaatof-apny αὶ Kancypamn, Gopmaiipn, Mapaaan, XapK, Anaxyun, Lnpak- 
cKoe WapeTBo Ἢ Baagenia Kapeckux BbarpaTijop—3emin HeHT pa bHOT 
Apmennu, pasymeetca, ΟΡ 3acenenbt apmManami. τὸ me kKacaeres 
πάρα u Talika, TO HX HaceleHHe B STOT NepHoA yme He ὄμιηο ὑπηῦ- 
ῃσπΜ. ΟΡΌΠΗ MecTHoro ΔΡΜΗΠΟΚΟΓΟ ΗΘΟΘΠΘΉΜΗ WINpOoKO pacnpocTpana- 


3 Michaelis Attaliotae Historia, Bonnae, 1853, p. 222. 

‘ P. Gautier, La curieuse ascendance de Jean Tzeirés, Revue des cludes bu- 
zantines*, XXVIII, 1970, p. 207. Ero nibopmanua, Gesycaoun), AOCTOBEpHA, NOCKOAKY 
ON. Oo ero COOCTREHHLM C1OBaM, ΠΡΟΠΟΧΌΠΗΤ .oT aGacrckoro Kopia* (ibidem., p. 212). 
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48 B.A Apyrionona-Puaanan 
CTCH NAKHJOHHTCTBO PPVSHHCKOH OPHENTALH H OAHOBPeMEHHO ΠΑΜΗΗΒΕΤ 
NPOHNKaTb ΓΡΥΞΠΉΘΚΗΪΝ aneMeHT®. 

Busgantulickne antopp ΧΙ δι, cOBpeMeHHHKH OOpasoBnatia 1 CyULeCTBO- 
panna emot Heepna (Ckuanua, Keapni, Artaiiar), “acto ΚὙΠΟΜΠΗῊΔΙΟΤ 
Hpepiio, πὸ upesBpmalino peako ux HpepHa — 9ΤῸ TeppHTOpHA [pyailn- 
cKkoro wapeTRa. 

Ilan Atraanata Ppyans — 5τὸ uame scero AGacrua’. 

Ilia toro, utoGn BbincHHTh, τὸ nouumMan Muxaia ArraaiatT nod 
«Hpepueiis, paccmorpum pee cayyan yiomuuatiiia Tipepun B «lcropuus 
ArTaanata, 

BuZanTHHCKHH! NPONHCT pacCKasbipaeT Ὁ ἘΒΙΠΕΟΤΙΒΗΙΙ rViNOn-9PTaHTOB 
(TIOPCK-CeAbUKVKOB), KOTOPbIe ΠΟΙΜΙΗ Na Salida, NPHGAH3SHBWIHCh K ΠΡΕ- 
genam Vinepun (sete ᾿Ιβηριχοῖς Gotetc) H SaXBaTHB Kakyio CMOTIM Tep- 
PUTOPHIO, BSI B TMaeH POMEHCKOrO ΠΡΆΒΗΤΟΠΗ πὸ umenn Jluxva, o6.1e- 
UCHHOFO {περιξζωσμενον) BACTbIO Had Cupneit, H nmocrosHibiMH Οὐ - 
rOAHLIMM ΠΑΘΟΡΆΜΗ 3TOT HApOA NPHUNIHA HeMasblit Ypon pOMeHCKOH 3eMce. 
Pome, 1OCTABICHHMIE B ΚΡΟΠΟΟΤΗΝ WH OKasaBiliie HM (ceabuKyKam,—B. A.) 
conpotuBaenne, YHIOKeHHbIe orctynaaie®. «[loaTomy Onu, rpa6a TopoOsKH 
H Cela, paspyllan GOALIE Tropota H ONnYCcTOUlaH SCM, OMCTPO OBA 
seen Heepnei, Sto nponsomao H3-3a Npeambel CkyNocTH NMMepatopa. B 
linepuit πρῶκπθ NAXOAUAOCh BOHHCTBCHHOE BOTICKO, KOTOPOe NoAYUAarO ὉΠ’ 
COHHM Ha ΓΟΟΥ ΜΕ ΡΟΤΒΟΗΗΟΙ Kasnbl, HMnepatTop ΠΙΠΠΉΗΣ HX sTOrO COAep Rana 
H, COKPYIINE 3TY CHAY, He TONbKO ΠΟΓΝΟΙ CBOHN CopaTHHKoB, HO Jame 
VCHAH. pparop Η ὁπόπα ux Henobe: HM bEM HD, 

Ilanee Atrannat paccka3Baet, ὅτὸ No fpuKasy HMnepatopa Koucran- 
tuna IX Monomaxa (1042—1055) «ps npeaenax Mrepnus 6ria0 cobpane 
BOHCKO, KOTOPOE ποπίκηο GbIAO BHICTYNHTD MPOTHB COAbAKYKOB NOL Natadb- 
ctBom Kilian JInnapntal”. 

Kak ΜΗ ΒΉΛΗΜ, BO BCEX TPex OTPLIBKAaX peub HAeT οὔ Hpepnn, ΠΕ ΧΘΛΗ- 
wejien p Busantuiickoil umnepul. Sta oGaacth mogunnAetca ΡΟΜΟΠΟΝΗΝ 
NpaBHTC yao, Β eC KDCMOCTHXN CTOUT Pa PHHSonbl ποῖ VIPpaBicniem POMeCk, 
MECTHLIC BOCHHBIG CHAbl MOTY4alOoT COMepMAHHe U3 HMNEPCKON ΚΕΒΗΡΕ HW MO- 
ry? GhITb pacnyllelbl HAH BHOBL COGpanbl πὸ IpuKaay HMMepaToOpa POMees. 
Copepuientio ovesuano, aro ata pepna—dpema Busanruiickow uMnepun. 

ArraanatT nner, τὸ ΒΟ ΠΟΥΒΗ δ Haberos TIOPOK-CebAMYKOB H npene- 
OPeKeHNA BOHHCKHMH πόσα Μη Co CTOPOHM NpapuTerpersa Busanrun ecua- 
cTilHpan 3emas Heep Gbiuia coneplieHHO pasrpabaena 1 OMycTouleHa ἢ 


6 feopeud Mepuya, QKutue co. Tparopun MaHMITHNCKOTO, PPYSHHCKNA Teker, Baerenite. 
HW3anNe, NepeBon Fl. Mappa. PG 1811: στῇ. Ἂν VI, CM, Τα & COMPRCTERHH Gar pit- 
THAOL PACNPOCTPAHCHHIO NaAKHAOHHTCKOTO BEPOHChoEeAanna (erp. 92 (1—4), 96 (50—>4), 
(106—107).. Gp. FL AL Gapruxan, KIWTHYeCKHe SaMCTAH O SaBCLLaHnH Escradiit Borat 
(1059), Busautuiicnnl Bpeweunun, τ᾿ XIX, erp, 32: 4.4. Mapp, Aiuesnux noezakn B Llas- 
uno Koapratne. CMG. 1911, erp. 100, 

7 Michaeles Attaliotac Historia, Bonnae, 1853, 234, 17, 235, 11, 14, 18, 

S Att, 44, 7—I15, 

1 [bidem, 18—23. 

10 Ibidem, 45, 2—9. 
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TOM IKE CTPaWNGH VUACTH MOTBEPLINCh ἢ HaNOAAUWINeCA PAJLOM Ὁ πο οὔ- 
nactu Meconotamna u Xaagusa, Meautena u Kowonna i ΞΟ ΠΗ, Jeaale 
no p. Es@patys'"'. B atom orppipke AtrannatT nepeynciser siaanTHicKne 
(peMLI, CTABLIHE ApeHOH HaGeron CebAMVKORB, H Ha NepBoe MecTO CTaBHT 
Linepiio, HockKOJbKY Β CHAY CBOero reorpauveckoro ΠΟΙ ΘΉΜΗ 9Ta οὔ- 
1acTh NepBoll NPHUMada Ha ΠΟΘ yaapbl KoveBHHKOB. ATTaniat oTmedaer, 
ura ropon Aun Gh «BeCINKoll KpenccThios {μέγιστον γαράγομα), KOTO- 
PAH €CJVKida WaM SaLHTOM OT BaPpBapoB, CTPEMHBIWHXCA BTOPFHVTbCA B 
Mpepckyio οὔπϑοτυ» (25 τὴν “Tyee, 3. Xonnrman, mepeuncaan oc: 
HOBHBIG YKPeMACHHbIe ΠΥΝΉΚΤΕΙ, 3aULHULaBLINe Βούτου rpanunib Biusau- 
THHcKOH HMAepHH Nocwe oGpasonania them Bacnypakan, Tapon ἢ Hpepia, 
Haabipaer «KpenoctH Bacnypakana a Gepery o3. Ban, Maniuikept. yxper- 
AcHHble ropoda Talika ἢ kKpenoctb Anne’. 

ΑΞ ΜΠ Hal ΠΡΗΜΗΠΆΜΗ MOGeAGHOCHOTO JIBIKCHHA CeABAAYKOB. 
ATTAANAT NPUXOANT Καὶ BbIBOJLY, ITO «TAKOe HallecTBHe ASLINHHKOB H HeTpeo- 
NCHHE HAPO/LOB, NOABTACTHDIX poMenM, ὅμιπο cyelcTBHeM Gombero rHena 
NPOTHB €peTHKoOR, HaceamioulHx Hpepmio nu Meconotamiuio ἢ pacnpoctpa- 
Hipluuxca πὸ JlnKaHaa H Menuteunt: apmMane, HYAeH, HCMOBELYIOUINE He- 
CTOPHAHCKYIO H akedaanueckyio ρθουν", B stom maccawKe peub HACT BHOBE 
00 Frepnn, MOABAAaACTHONH PpOMeAM Il VNOMHHaeMOH Hapsasly C APVrHMH BH3aH- 
THHCKHMH (pemMaMn, 

Pacckasbipan ὦ. noxosze Pomana IV JIuorena (1068—1071), Atraauar 
ynoMHNaer cpemu them, πὸ KOTOpLIM OH προχόληπ, WH OGaacTH τῶν Ἰβήρων, 
[locne nopaxenun non Maniunkeprom PomMaH HeKoTOopoe BpeMA  Hia- 
xoluica Βὶ Peowocnonone, «3aTeM ON Pew HATH B POMENICKYIO 30 ΜΠΙΟΝ 
HB ΠΟΤ ApyrHx oGaactell mpowen ἢ yepes uBepuiiexne seman. limeerca 
BR BHILY, HecoMNeCHHO, (hema Tinepua, NOCKOAbKY peib ugeT οὔ Haepnn αὶ 
“POMCHCKON BeEMTe2, 

lig aecatH ynomunanHit Meepun pe «Heropuiea Muxana Artaanart po- 
COMb Pas HMeCT B BHAV BHSaHTHHCKVIO (beMy, ONHH pas Tpysnio Ἡ ὈΛΗῊ 
pas HMenannio!’, 

¥ Ceuaniet Mepis yoomunaerca ropasiio uaite, pu Pomane JlaKa- 
uve, <8 cTOAHY TpuGen u3 ipepun upep Kyvponaaat. Ou 6a npnnar 
 OfecKom ἡ novectamus’®, Tlon Hpepwel 3aech, ΠΟ- ΒΗ ΟΜ γ΄, MowpasyMe- 
BAlOTCH BaeHHA upepcKHx Barpatigos'*, uo KakHe HMeHHO—HEH3EBeCTHO. 
CkHAHMa paccKasbipaer, ἅτὸ, y3Hap o emeptu Jlasnaa Kyponasaata, Bacu- 
anit ΠῚ otnpasnaca p Meepwio, wro6ut 3apnagetp ero 3emaamit. «lpn 

1! [bidem, 78, 9—16, 

2 [bidem, 80, 5—10. 

1 5, Hénigmann, Die Ostgrenze des byzantinisdren Reiches, Bruxelles. 1961, p. 175. 

M Att, 96, 22—23—97, I—5. 

[8 Ibidem, 147, L6—17. 

ΠῚ Ibjdem, 166, 13—21. 

ΕἾ [bjdem, 222, 3—17, em. pee, erp. 46—47. 

3. Skylitz.-Cedren., 1, 300, 12—13. 

CM. pHume. 
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Tyla Ἡ VCTPOHB fannoe eMY HaceAcTBO, 11 3aCTaBHB Peoprus, apxouta 
puyTpenHel HpepHv, YIPABAATh COOCTBCHHbIMH SEMAAMH H HE Hanadatb Ha 
uvaHe, (BacHanit) 38 ΠΟΥ ¢ HHM AOTOBOp H, B3AB Β 530 ΠΟΣΚΉΗΠΚῊ CPO CbI- 
a, oTnpasuaca B Cuprio, umes c coGofi Ἡ TepBbtx no poxy B cBoell {κατ᾽ 
αὐτὸν) Hipepuu, cpean ΚΟΤΟΡΒΙΧ camble snaTuble ΟΒΙΠῊ Gpatea [Ι[ΔΚΥΡΗΔΗ, 
begat ἢ Pepe, KOTOPLIX OH BOSBE B can NaTpHkKneps**. Geman, NoAyyer- 
Hne Bacnanem I] ot Japnaa Kyponanata Bolle qWIne BO BHOEBb OpraHH- 
30BauHyio themv, HagBanbt «<Heepneii» ἩΠῊ «ero (T. e. Bacnann IT) HMpe- 
ρηθῆν». Baaseuun rpysilickoro Wapa HMeHYIOTCH 51.605 «BHyTpeHHeHt [ee- 
ΡΗΘΙ», 

B xone δορνῦμ 3a Ἡδόποποτβο Jlanuaa Kyponanata [ΔΗ ΚρΆΤΗΝ 
(Barpat), Baameika AGacruv, cHAbHO TecHHn KaTenana Heepnu HMacuta?!. 
Korsa Busanrua npeanpiiaaa saxnat LWupakcKoro wapcersa, ΤῸ BecTH Boit- 
Hy ΠΡΌΤΗΒ Aun ὕμιο nopyseno «Becty Muxanay Macuty, Koropbtii Gp ap- 
xontom Heepuie?2, Tlocae Muxanaa Macuta πνκοὴ Meepin cran Kexas- 
men2*, Tarpuxuii Jles Topnuk mourn B To τὸ Bpemsa Gp crpaTHrom B Hne- 
pun’. [loa3ke OW ΠΟΠΉΣΗΙ MATCH H, YTOOb! NPOTHBOCTORT Topaifky, HMlepa- 
rop Koncrantin X JlyKa «nocaaa αὶ Meepmo x Koucranriny ronua... ¢ Wap- 
CKO PPaMOTOH, NPHKASbDIBAIOULEH OCTABHTb BCe... H KaK MOAHO CKOpee TPH: 
GbiTb ¢ BONCKOM K Wapios*®. B 9ΤῊΧ maccawax paccKaspipaetcn οὔ obsacrn, 
le CHAHT HAMCCTHHK HMIepIH, CACMOBATeIbHO, peib HAeT ὁ teme Haepua. 

B 1048—1049 rr. TYpKN-CeabAKYKH ONYCTOWATH BOCTOUHBIE NpOBHH- 
unui pomees, ΠῸ caugzeteapcetBy CKnauipl, Becr Aapon, ΠΡΈΒΗΤΕΠΡ Bacny- 
pakana, « Katakasion Kekapmen, npapytedb Aun ἢ Msepun, pasounuicn 
LO MHEHHAX OTHOCHTeIbHO mMecta cpameHin. KekaBMeH Monarad BCTpeTHT 
ppara 3a προπόπα Μη HMNepHH, HO MOOeAHIO ΜΗΘΗΜΕ Aapolta, KoTOpbiit 
NpeMOwKH, UTOObI BCe BOlicKa yKpenualch Ha paBHive HMBepHu, Ha3biBae- 
Moi MecTHLIMH ὑκητόπημη Ocyprpy®. TlockompKy Cxinauia ΓΟΒΟΡΗΤ 06 
Mpepun «sp npexeaax BusanTHicKon HMMepHns, TO pedb HAT, pasyMCeTCH, 
o tpeme Hepa ἡ nonatuo ctpemaenne Kexagmena y6Gepeub cpoio bemy. 
B ΟΥΒΟῚ πᾷ o6pautenve Katakanona u Aapona o TOMO HMMepaTop πὸ- 
BOG HM OKfaTb BolicKa KHa3aH Jlumapnta, Onnako HW COeHHeEHHbIM CHAaM 
TPEX MOAKOBOANCR HE YAAAOCh OCTAHOBITh Ce/b/ADKYKOB. CelibwvkykK pas- 
rpa6uan Bacnypakan u Hsepnio™. JInnaput noma es nen. [ocae yerbi- 
pexsieruero mupa Bp 1054—1055 τ. cyatan Torpya-Gek Broprcd BHOBb B 


20 Skylitz.-Cedren, 11, 447, 1$—23. Hine CRKHAHUA BOB YIOMHNACT οὖ Opranisalin 
sto dbemm (Skylitz.-Cedren, [1], 357, 2—o). 

2! Skylitz.-Cedren, Il, 519. 5—6, 

22 Ibjdem,. 557, 23-858, 1—-3. 

23 Ibidem, 560, 20, Cp. taxme 5/4, 3. ὅδ. 

24 thidem, 881. 16—19. Cu. B. A. Apyrionosa-Pudaxan, Busantufickue npasiurernt 
cbemm Haepua, Bectunk οὔμι. nayx AH Apm. CCP, 1973, Ne 2, erp, 70—72. 

25 Skylitz.-Cedren., I, 562, 7-10. 

24 Ibidem, 1], 575, 15—16, 576. Il—4 

27 Ibidem, 576, 9—22. 
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npeweibl UMMepHH. CKHAMWAa oTMeYaeT, UTO ΒΟΉ Hpepna, Τὶ e. pema Heepiia, 
ὄμμα 3aNOTHeHa YKPENAEHHbIMH KpenocTAMH, B KOTOPbIX VKPBIINCh AKH- 
τα". 

BusaHTHicKOe NMpaBHTeAbcTBO HAaMepeBatoch NocaaTh 14a δορυῦι Ὁ 
ceibaayKaMH 45. Heepiioe meyenerop. STO NpeaNpHATHE He yBeH4aloch 
yernexom, MeweHern BepHyaHch Ha Bankaupi*’. B stom KONTeKCTe peub H1eT, 
pasymeetca, o (dbeme Heepua, nockoupKy ΒΗΞΔΉΤΗΗ Gecnokonach οὔ οὔο- 
pone COOCTBEHHDIX oOOacTeH. 

(CKHIHILa με ΠΟ ΡΕΒΘΌΤ, “τῷ CONbACKVRH OCA. Kape Η SaXBaTHAH 
Rech fOpo/l, KPOMe akponoda, 3aTeM BCe HX BOLICKO ΒΟΤΥΠΗΠῸ B ΠΙΒΕΡΗΙΟ, 
Haxonaca Bp Mpepun, cyatan Torpya-Gex onyetomaa ee ΟΓΗΕΜ nm rpadexom, 
limnepatop nosTomy, ciemuo orossas Muxavaa Akoayda ὁ Sanaaa, nocbl- 
ἸΔΟΥ͂ ero B Hpepu. Muxana, cobpan «pacceanubix no ΧΆΠΛΗΗ ἡ Heepun 
(PPaHKOB H BAPAOB>, BOCIPEMATCTBOBAM Aa bHeCHILEMY NPOABHAKCHIIO Cy.l- 
tana’, Peyh ἩΠΟῚΤ οὔ οὔπλυτηχ, Pe PacCKBapTHPOBAnbl HACMHbIe OTPAAb! 
iunepun, tT. δ. Hpepaa 3105 onatb-TaKH — (ema BusanTHu. 

OnucbiBan BOEHHbIe Yonex TYPOK-ce1bARyKoB, CKNAHIA TAK oe, Kak 
 ΑἸΤΆΠΗΔΤ, OTMe4aeT, UTO STHM YCNENaAM COMEHCTBOBaIa CKYNOCTb HMILe- 
paTopa, KOTOPhI «pacnycTHA WBepcKOe BOHCKO (B KONNYeCTBe) OKOA0 
50,000 τόποβοκ» Aaa Toro, ΤΌ δ᾽ NOyUaTh M3 STHX CTpan δΌΠΡΠΙΜΟ NoOAATH 
Η KHPHAYMAaJT MHOTO APYFHX B3bICKAHHH, HACTOABKO AYPHbIX H Ge33aKOHHDbIX, 
UTG Ὁ HHX Ἢ POBOpHTh cTLiqHos*. ΠΟΜΗΜῸ 9τοῖ, BHOAHE MATEPHabHOH, ΠΡΗ- 
ἘΠ CKHAHUA, Kak H ATTadHaT, BLILLBHraeT OCHOBAHHE TEOAGrHYECKOrO ΠΟ- 
pAKa: GOKHH THER NPOTHB epeTHKOB, HaceamoulMx Heepnio, Meconotamuti, 
vlnkann uo Meanreny™, Umenno noatomy Hpepya, Kak Ἢ apyrne BHaaHTHH- 
exe dbempr «Meconoramus, Xanana, Menutena, KO10HHA, 2eM4H, Aemaulne 
io Esbpary, Apmennak ἢ Bacnypakan», ΟΡ ΠΗ «copeplenno pasopena ἢ 
noKHHYyTa»*. Uepes ueepcxue Komp! {κύμα} upoxoaua Poman ΠΙΒΌΓΘΗ 
Rh choem moxowe Ha ceabaaxyKos™. «Heepna» B Tekcte ΟΚΉΠΉΠΙΗ. HasBala 
20 pasa, NPHYeM & OAHOM c1y4ae — sro KakHe-To sianzenna HpepcKux bar- 
paTifion®, B Tpex cayuaax —Tpysua®, un 16 pas—dema Bu3anriiickoit 
immepun, «Mpep» ynomunaetca B TexcTe 9 pas. Kyponasat Heep — 3To, 
OUCBHLHO, NpeACTaBHTeab pojia Hpepckux Barparijon®. Cknnia ὙΠΟΜΗ- 
iaer Γρήγορα Haepnuy, AOMeCTHKA ΧΟ, BRICTVMHBWerO MpOTHB MATEX- 


Ξ8 Ibidem, II, 890, 10—14. 

29 Ibidem, I], 588, 18. 

80 Tbidem, 606, 11—20, 

3! Ibidem, 11, 608, 20—24, 

32 Ibidem, 687, 10—13. 

43 Tbidem, Il, 653, 4—10. 

34 Ibidem, ΤΟΙ, 24. Cp. Atranuar (cm. spite). 

%5 Ibidem, 11, 300, 12—16, 

36 Ibidem, 447, 18—20; 478, 9—10; 572, 17—22. Llapp pyaun y Cruanns—sto app 
AGacrun (Ibidem, 11, 511, 24—25; 519, 5—6; 557, 1). 

47 Skylitz.-Cedren., I, 300, 12—13.H. Agony moaaraet, ἅτὸ. ρὸν ner οὔ Agap- 
Hepee HeepcKxom (N. Adontz, Etudes armeno-byzantines, Lisbonne, 1965, crp, 216). 
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Horo Augapounka JlyKn (906—907)*, u marnetpa Γρήγορα HMpepuuy, ΠΡΗ- 
iliiMaplero y4acTHe B BoceTaHHH Koucrantina JlyKu (913)"". Kakora 6biaa 
aTHHMecKkan mpHnagnennocth Heepuun (wan Heep, ecan 3To ne o”Ho 
AHHG) ONPCAAIHTh 3aTpyAHHTeAbHO, ΠΡΉΜΒΕΙΝ yKaganiil B HCTOUHHKAaX Hert, 
Tak τὸ Kak HOO 3τηππροκοῦ Npunagaexnocth Tlnvemun npepat!. «lpepbs 
Εἰ cocTape Bolick Domb Coapanuna αὶ Hukudopa Pokn, oes aAno, rpysHHet, 
πῶς κα OHM HaSbatibl WAPAAY (ᾧ NpeleTaBuTesy Mit ALP WH HallLHOH avi b= 
HocTeli*, 

B su3antnfickux ucrounnkax XI B., Hapaay ¢ ypooukennamn them Χαπ- 
tua, Meconoramus, Apmennax, Tapon, Bacnypakan — ΧΒΠΠΆΜΗ, Mecomora- 
MHTAMH, ΡΘΗ ΚΆΜΗ, TaPQHHTAaMH, BaCNpakanHTaMi, BCTPeualorTcHa ἢ 
ΗΒ ΒΕ, 

[locae opranusanin emp Meeps npn Bacnann I] naxoananch 
6Opatbs Tlakypuan, PepsatT ἡ Depc, KOoTOPbIX OH BOSBET B paur NATPHKHEB. 
Buayane CKNAHUa HMeHYeT 3TH AMMa ΦΠΟΡΒΒΙΜΗ mo pogy B ero Hpepnne 
{ἐν τῇ kav? αὐτὸν ᾿Ιβηρί αὐ 8) τ΄ ec. pn ἴβορηβ = Bacnana I], nepeaannoit emy 
no 3aneulanmo Jlasifzom Kyponaaatom, a moaxe npocto «npepamu». Tak, 
uapb Bacnanit Il p 1016 τὶ noay4una nmucbmo or «erparura Jlopocrona Llo- 
ΠΗΚΠΗ (bKouKHKa), Chia natpukusn Desaata upepa»*. B LOD τον Koraa 
Obit cocrapaen saropop Koncrantuna Jlnorena, πρᾶβητόπη CupMita, B HeM 
ipunaan ysactue <Peopruit u Bapagpaye, Koroppilt ocnosas Aporckuil Mo- 
HacThiph Ha rope AdoH, NMieMAHHHKN ΠΑΤΡΗΚΗΗ Menjata>”. Bapassaye 
upep 5 1038 r. 3anHMaa noct ctpatura Saeccni"*, Ynomunaeten Taxme Pa- 
peeman Anokan «13 ΗΒΟρΡΟΒ» 

Tpu pasa κηλππα yooTpeéanerT ὈΠΡΌΠΟΠΘΗΠΕ eHBEPCKHH>: <HBePCKHH 
MOHACTLIPb Ha rope Aqbols, «HBepCKOe Βοῆσκο», pachyulennoe KonctaH- 
rinom 1X48, 1 «upepcKoe pojicko»s Muxanaa Macuta™. B neppom cayuae 


38 Skylitz.-Cedren, Il, 267, 9—I1. 

59 Ibidem, 279—280. 

4 P [iia tasppaer ero oanum Ha Kagel Meepna (R. Guilland, Recherhes sur les 
institutions byzantines, Berlin-Amsterdam, | 1907, crp. 440). Ἡ. Aaonm Moaaraet, ΤῸ 
Heepuita δα apmanniom-xaaknaonnTom (Etudes... p. 219). B 1007 τ, μα HeKHi Crean 
Hnepuna, npotocnadaprit u nectuaput (fF. Dolger, Regesten der Keiscrurkunden des 
ostromischen Reiches, II, Berlia-Miinchen, 1925, Me 795). Muxana Tleeaa yiomuuact Β 
1049 τ. npotocnapbapia Moana Haepiiy BecTHapita, MaAaaero chtta npoTocnada pus 
‘Crepana Heep (Mesatevint ϑιϑλιοθήχη satzcasia Καὶ. N. Sata cv Βενετία, 1872— 1504, τὶ 
V, pp. 197—198, cp. A. Guilland, Recherches... Ii, p. 109). 

41 Skylitz.-Cedren, 11, 627, o—6. 

42 Ibidem, 11. 78 11-Ί 361, 14---Οἱἰ ῦ, 

43 Ibidem, 11, 447, 13—25. 

4 [bidem, IT, 465, 16—17. 
Ibidem, 11. p. 488, 2—4. 

46 Ibidem, 520, 12. 

41 Ibjdem. 675, 21—23—676, 1. O npoucxowm jenni Anokanosn wa Tatika em. B, A. Apy- 
nonoea-Pudavak, «Busantefickue npapHrenn SAeccny> (1pHHATa K ΠΟΊΩΤΗ WYPHaAoOw 
ΒΒ ματα ΟΝ ας ΠΡΟΜ ΘΙ ΠΗ» Ann Toma 4). 

δ Cu. πμπΠῸ- 

# Skylitz-Cedren, 1, 359, 18, 
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gIHTeT «HBEPCKHils oNnpesermeT, NO-BH/LIMOMY, BeEpOHCMOBeLHYIO Nn pHa Jt 
ΠΟ ΠΟΟΤΕ MOoHaxon MonacTbIpH’. A HBepckoe BOlickO, KOTOpOe MOY talo 
ONCONNH HS FOCYAAaPCTBCHHON Kashbl WMMEPHH 11 ΠΟΛΗΗΠΉΜΘΕΡ KaTenany 
bemb! — τὸ (pemHoe BOHCKO Mpepun*!. 

Mutepecho oTMeTHTb, Τὺ ΠΟΤ BCe ΝΘ. YHOMMHANIG c1oBa 
CHBED® B SHANCHHH «rpy3HH» HIN B SHAYCHHH, HE MOUAIOULEMCH ΤΌΠΟ: 
Βα πη το, Βοτροπαιότοι ¥ CKIAHIbE AO pacckasa οὔ oOpasoBallln tpembl Hre- 
plist, a ποῦπο 447 eTpannttbl ΠΌΜΤΗ BCe Hpepil™, BeTpevaiollHecn B TEKETe— 
910 ypowenupt cbemp Ipepua. 

Taccaxn Sonaps o6 HMrepit, B OCHOBHOM, NOBTOPHIOT ΠΟΒΕΟΤΒΌΒΒΗΠΕ 
CKIAMIbI, NOITOMY ἡ He GyAY HX 34eCh NOAPOGHO paccMaTPUBATh, OFpPaHit 
uvcb ToAbKO HoAcHeToM. B o”nom ἀνθ Hpepua 3onappt — Γρυ πη, 
aba pasa on ynomunaer «snytpennioio ἤβορηιο» (Cerepipiit Tax)", ap 
ocTaabunx cayuaax ero Hnepua — φῦμα BusanruiicKol H MITC pHH??. 

VY Muxauga [leenaa Η ¢upeps Ἢ «ieepias BcTpeyalotes ΠΡΕΒΗΜΤΘΙΡΗΘ 
peiko. B oniom caytae «iBepbl> YNOMHNAIOTCA, HapAsly ὃ apaGaMi, CKIL- 
(Damn, KeIbTAMH, T. ὃ. B SHAYVCHHH erpysinbre®®. SatTem VILOMHHASTCH ZH p- 
chan apmune Jlasuaa Kyponaaata, ysacrBopasilian B RoOccTaHIH Bapab 
Poxn*?, LH Hakone, 8 pacckase o nocetannn JIppa Topnika (1047) oTme- 
uaeTca, NTO ON ΠρΟκπὸ npasna Heepneil, τ᾿ ὃ. dremoii Hpepua”. 

B umnepaTopcKHX yKasax 3TOrO NepHosa πᾶρ» ΓΡΎΖΗΗ οὔρια. uMeny- 
ered aOxasckim tapem: mucbMo Bacuausa Il καὶ wapio Teopruto AGxa3scKomy 
(1015/1016)5*, wetpipe nocoabetsa Bacuana I] & uapio Teopriio Abxas- 
ckomy Bp 1021—1022 rr., noropop Pomana ΠῚ Aprupa (1028—1034) ¢ 
Barpatom IV(1030)" ewe oun forosop ὁ barpatom IY AGxasckuo 
(1048)®, B yKagax ynomunaetca Kunsb Jlunapit, ΟΟΠΑΡΗΒΆΒΠΠΗΠΙ BAacTb 
y Barpata IV (1068)—on uMewyeten JIunapHtom AGxaackHM™ B ΟΥΠΉΜΗΟ 


δῦ Cu. HAC. 

5 ΓΟ Γ, Jlutaspan, cnpaseaanno cuntan 31 Βα ΠΟ soficKamN cbewe Maepiin, Wasbinae4r 
WX @rpyannckiMis (em. p KH, «Heropia Busantins, 1, M.. 1967. erp, 270), Oanako ποῆξκο, 
HaGnanoe, αὶ ocHORHOM, 13 Obaacteh Llentpaannoh Apmenun (em. Boume, eTp. 47), pasyMect- 
CA, He MOrAO GhITR erpyaHuckuae, Sro Golan apwaueKwe theoqanbupe oTpaam. Hx npes- 
ΠΥ ΒΟ ΗΚ NOVEL Πα Τα πὰ BOGEN cCAVaOY (APM. POAMK, BS. pyre) OT Ope, 
apagon n noaxe auaanTuimen (eu. WH. Adoug, Apmennsa 5 anoxy lOctimmana, CMG, 1908, 
cip. 278). 

[2 Heacen toanko ΠΗΜΌΜΗΝ weep. 

53. Joann!s Zonarae Epitome historiarum, Bonnae, 1897, 1. ΠΠ, 229, 10. 

+! Ibidem, 557, 9, 13; 565, 4—5. 

35. [bidem, 626, 4—6; G38—G19; 613, 20, 

36 Michel Pseifos, Chronographie ou histoire d'un sitcle de Busance (976—1077), 
Paris. 1926, 1. 1, p. 19, 8—10. 

“1 Ibidem, t. 1, p. 7, 15; 10. 

Mt Afiche! Pseffos, Chronographie. t. UH, 1928, p. 15, 26—27,. 

# Ff, Dolger, Regesten, t. Lop. 10S, 

* Ibidem, p. 104—105, 

61 F, Dolger, Regesten, t. Il, p. 2. 

*2 |bidem, p. 8. 

τὰ Ibidem. 


54 BOA. Apyriotora-Dananan 
oT JINMapHta, ΚΟΤΟΡΒΗ HaxoaHacn Ha caymGe BuaantiiicKoili HMMepHH Ἢ 
HMCHOBaZIcn Jlnnapntom Haepcxum™, 

Curitasorpadbuyeckiit MaTepHas 9ΤΌΓΟ ΒΡΌΜΘΗΙΝ, K COmaAeNHIO, He 1Ae7 
CKOMbKO-HHOY Ab HHTepeCHbIX HaOJOACHHi Hal TepMuHOM «<HBeps®, 

ΠΡΟΝΞΒΕΠΘΗΗΗ ΒΗΞΒΉΤΗ ΠΌΚΗΧ HCTOPHKOB, AKHBLUINX BO BTOPOH ΠΟΠΌΒΗΗΣ 
ΧΙ p.— ἤθεα XI] Β., Huxudbopa Bpnennna un Anne Komuunpi OTPa alot 
VRE HUYIO AENCTBNTCAbNOCTh, HCACIH HeTOpHuecKan ΠΟΠΟΥΤΒΗΤΟΠΒΗΘΟΤΡ 
ΘΚ ἢ Atraquata, B ux spema Maaaa Asuna 6nlaa 3axnayena 
COIDARY RAMI, ἢ UMM€PHA THUIHGaCh BCEX CBONX BUCTOUNLIX eM, B TOM 
“ice WH ΦΌΜ Hnepun. B ux nponspeneniuax ΜΗ BOOGULE He ΜΑΧΌΛΗΜ CaORA 
«lpepia>, a c10B0 «HBep» ynomaHyTO Bcero o”uH pas y Huxndopa Bpuen- 
HHA Η Apa pasa y Aner Komunun. 

Hukupop ΒΡΗΘΗΜΗΪΝ numer, uro Muxaua Πγκὰ KEHHICA Ha JLouepH 
BIABKH HBepoR Mapun, apoloposuan cecrpa κοτύροῖ Aoub BaanDiki Aaa- 
Huu Hiputa ὅπ 3aMy2Kem 3a ΟΤΑΡΙΠΗΝ ¢bIHOM Kypotaaatucest (AnHDI 
‘lasaccunti) Meaakom™. Saecb ΒΛ Κα npeposs, pasyMeeTcn,— aph 
Upysun. Auna Komunia ynomunaer kakoli-To «nsepeKui monactupp>®, 
a Takate nekoero Yaya, ΚΟΤΟΡΜΗ͂ «πὸ orny Gb TYpOK, a πὸ MaTepi 
Hpeps™, «ΒΡ» 3ecb TAKE, CUeBH JNO, ONPCAGIMET HALMONAIbUYIO TpH- 
Hadwemuocrh. «seppis ΠΙΉΚΉΤΗ Nounara—takxe rpysuuel™, B MMiepa- 
TOPCKUN yKa3ax Nepphix KoMHHHOR ΚΗΒΟΡΗ» He BeTpeyaloTca™®, 

Bee sti ΠΟ ΠΟ ΠΘΉΜΗ NOSBOAIOT CUHTATb, {ΤῸ B BHAATHIICKHX HCTOU- 
HHWKaX MUPCKOPO COACPAAHHA 10 O6pasoBannA u ΠΟΤ yTpaTbt ΦΌΜΗ Mepe- 
PHA CAOBO ΗΒ» HMGIO, B OCHOBHOM, 3HaYeHHEe “«PPVSHHs, a Te KE HCTOU- 
ΠΉΚΗ, OTPaskaKHie TepHos cyulecTBoOBaHHA dembt Heepun, Β GOABLIHHCTBE 
CAV ACE, VOOTPeG.1 Alor CORO SHBCDS ἢ SHAVCHHN «THILO, προ ΟΠ WS 
(pembl ΗΒορηη», τὰκ ae Kak Χαππ, MeconoTaMHT, apmenuaken, TAPOHHT, 
BaCHpakaiiT — 9τῸ ypoxenua them Naaaua, Meconotamua, Apmennax, 
Tapon, Baecnypaxan®!, 


δ Ibjcem, p. 9. B ykasax ynomunaeres take Mouacrps Meepou (Ibidem, p, 2, 22). 
O fem une. OG uBepax 8 AOKYMeNTaX «2yxXoBHOros cozepxKania GKITHRN, THNHKAX) cM. 
HIKE. 

5 ( (ἢ Schlumberger, Sigillagraphie dic Empire byzantin, Paris, S84. V. Lau- 
rent, La collection C. Orghidan, Paris, 1952; idem, Le corpus des sceaux de l'Empire 
buzantin, V, 2, Paris, 1965; idem, Les sceaux buzantins du Medaillier Vatican, Citta 
del Vaticano, 1962. 

** Nicephor! Bryennii Commentarii, Bonnae, 1836, ἢ. 56,5 .Ὁ, 

Anne Gonnéne. Alexiade, Paris, 1937—1945, t. HI, p. 217. 

68 ibidem, τ. 1]. p. G6. 

 Nicetae Choniatae Historia, Bonnae, 1835, 45. 2: 499, 19. 

7? Ca. F. Dalger, Regesten, t. 1]. 

 Hanpamep, xaaq Aapnan ἡ xaan ΤΆΤ τ (apwanua) (Leonis Grammaticae Chro- 
nographia, Bonnae, 1842, p. 308 (16—22)), Anpuan, Kaaoxup (rpeku) na Apmennaxa ἡ 
Moaun Kypkyac (apasinn) us Apmennaxka (Theophanis Continuatus Chronographias 
Bonnae, 1808, p. 419 (17 —22), 423 (8—10), 426 (3—21). Tipamepm sti soxHo ὄμπο δὰ 
YMHOHMTh. Bapowem, TaApOHHT—3TO BCerAa aPMANHN, NOCKOAbKY Tapo—oGaacth ¢ 4uHCcTO 


@PMAHCKHM HeCeIeCHHenM, 


«lpep» Bp pugalTHiicKHxN ποτοηημῆῆκ AI κε. 55 

ECW TOT HAH MHOH aBTOp Οὗ OAHOM ἢ TOM He Vpomenue demm ΠΠ80: 
pili MHWET, TO OH H «HBep» H «apMAHHH®, TO BOBCe He Cielyer CUHTaTh 
STO ΖΔ ΉΒΠΘΗΗΟ NPHSHAKOM HEKOMMETEHTHOCTH HAH MyTAaHNbl. ΤῸ yreepx- 
AeCHHe ObO3HaUAET ΒΓ JHUIb TO, UTO AaHHOe AHO PatCCMaTPHRACTCH 
HC TOURKH 3PCHIA TEPPHTOPHAAbHOM, κ᾿ ὁ TOUKH SpCHia HAMHONATbHO MpH- 
"παρ πόῦτη. Tak, arpHMep, ABOAKO ONaPAaKTepHsoOBaH NpeAcTaBHuTenh 
HaBecTHOrO apMalckoro pola Anoxanos Papecman Anoxan”™, 

AttaanaT paccKasbipaetT, ro umnepatop Poman Jluoren «peu Ha- 
celuTs ropoa Heponorb 1 NocdaTb TYa eTpaTHra, oobi B KOpoTKoe 
ΒΡΌΜΗ Obi H HOBBIT ropoy πη pomecr ἢ MecTo TIpeO6biBania ApPMAIL.. ἢ 
CrpaTHroM TVAa OH ΠΟΟΤΆΒΗΙ Hekoero. Mapacmatua, BecTa AtloOKata, Bewy- 
ero pom OT apMHAn (25 ᾿ 
BeCTBYA Ὁ BOccTaHcRAeHHH Meponoaa, orTmedaert, YTO NpaBHte.1b 9ΤΟΪ Kpe- 
noctH Papecman Anokan ὕμ ΔῊ ππορομν τῆ, 

Icenn, pacckasbipan o ΒΟΘΟΤΔΉΜΗ Jlbpa Topuuka (1047), numer, uto 
Topuuk én πραβητόπομ Hrepnn?, Crna otmeuaet, ato natpitkuil 168 
Topuuk Got ua Maepnn Ἢ apasaaca crpatirom atoi deme’. ἃ Mater 
JAecckHH MHUeT O HEM: ΑΘ ΛΠ APMAHMH NaTpukiilt mo uMeHN ΤΌΡΗΝΚ, xpaG- 
ΠΝ, MOTY4HH ἢ BOHHCTBEHH DIS! 

Barapat Bxkan., mpaputenb tbemp Heepua ἢ Katenai Boctoka, Β 
cpoeh anniicKolt Hajnicn Hasbinaer οὐ «upepome”®. On Gel powomM Η3 
BuxHKa — celenna αὶ tomnoM Take, ποπαπόκὸ of Oka, Το δ. ΠΡΟΠΟΧΟΛΗΝ 
us (δόμα Hpepun. A Arraguat u CKHAHIa HaSbiBaloT ero «<HeKHH apMAHHH 
Mankpatniis, NOwMepKHBAN He TePPHTOPHaATbHOe ero NpPoOVeXOAeHHE, 
ἢ sTHHWeCKOR’. 


Aguevtioy τῷ τῆνος sieeve’? A Ομηπηπᾶ, πὸ- 


ἡ ἡ ἢ 

B rpeyecKkHx ποτουηηκᾶν ἈΠ δι, B οὐδε ΟΌτη, B HCTOUHHKAX He 4Mup- 
ckOres, a AYXNOBHOrO COMepmRAaHIA (B PRUTHAX, THTHKAX, GOTOCIOBCKHX Co- 
YHHEHHSAX } NOABAAHETCH H Cle OF HO BSHAYCHHE COBRA «HBeps, CBASANHOe 
TARHM cBoeoOpasibim HBICHHEM APHCTHANCKOTO BoeToKka, Ral ap MAHe, Hi- 
One LY POLL e XA KH AOHHTCTBO ΓρΥΞΗ ΠΌΚΟΝ OpPHenTalne. 

[[po61emMa apMAH-XaIKHAOHHTOBR Kak rpeyeckoro, Tak H Ppy3HNcKoro 
TONKA 10 CHX nop HE TPHBICKIa BHA MANNA, COOTBETCTRYVIOULEDO Βα ΚΉΗΘΥΤΗ 
ITOH ΠΡΟΟΠΌΜΗ, 


72 Wumpkou, fy 151—152. Οὐ Ἀποκᾷπε cu. A. Cradasanoeni, Βαλα τηΐοκοῦ, γοῦν π88}- 
creo Wo ποκα & ἈΠ og. ΠΟ, 1898 erp. 197. ep. tanme Βὶ A. Saarapene, HMeropun na 
HaArapckata Aepakuba pes cpeaunte Bexone, τ. 1, Comba, 1954. erp. 115—118, a rane 
8. A. Apyrionoga, Buaantniicxne npanuteay Saeccit, Tam Ke GuGANorpadms. 

ΤΣ Atl, p. 116, (4—12), 

Ἢ Skylitz.-Cedren, Il, p. 675 (21—24)—676 (1), 

7S Michel Psellos, Chronographie- t. 1, p. 15, (26—27). 

6 Skylilz.-Cedren, [I], p. 561 (15—19), cp. taxwe Zon. ΠῚ, p. G26 (1). 

77 UFianarige Davee DaenFiann gh gh, chassad μεμα σε κεῖ, ων μεναι EIS, be foie 

Τὰ Βὶ AL Berxenesan, Tow anuiickne masnicn ἈΠ B. 43 SNOXM BH3anTHACKOrO ἘΠ. ΠΡΙ- 
yeeTsa, I16., 1921, etp. 27—28, 


7 Att. p. 80 (11—28). Skylitz.-Cedren- ΠΠ,| p. 603 (23-34), 


56 B.A. Apytiotosa-PyHaanan 


JIutepatypa, Kacaioljaacn B ΤΟΙ Han HHOH Mepe apMAH-XAaAKHONNTOR, 
{PeSBbiINaHHO CKY/LHNG, ἃ KPVP ΒΟΠΡΌΘΟΒ, 3aTPOHYVTHIX B 3THX HeMHOrOUHe- 
@HHMX paboTax, pecbMa orpannyen™. CeunereabeTpa HAppaTHBHLIX HCTOU- 
HHKOB, IMUrpaPukKN, NAMATHMKOB APXHTEKTYPL! ΠΟΞΒΟΛΉΙΟΤ YTBEPALATh πὸ- 
ΒΌΠΡΗΘ INHPOKOe pachpocrpanenwe ΧΑ ΠΗ ΠΟΜΉΤΟΤΕΕ Bs ApmenunH Bp XI Β. 
ApMAle-XadKHAONHTH KHAN B AnH, Kapce, Kapnue, Bacene, Tapone, Bac- 
nypakane’!, Oco6enno civibHoO ὕπο, NaAKAOHHTeTRO γρυσηποκοῦ opHer- 
TAUHH B OOACTAX, coceaHux c Tpyaneii, 8 Ταῖκο, Kaapauun, Apnaane. 
lyrapke, Pe apMAHe-NaAKHAOHNTL CTAHOBHAHCD B 3ABHCHMOCTS OT rpvsHu- 
cKOH ΠΕΡΚΒΗ. Heemotps πὰ noGeay monodpuanteKon ΠΟΡΚΒῊ B ApMeHii, 
Β΄ Pe3yibTaTe KOTOPOH MHOPie apPMAHe-NaAKHAOHHTE! Gb BRYA eH 
IMUPPHPOBATh B APVIHE CTPalbl, 3HAYHNTeAbNAN UX YACTh NPOAOKaANa ΚΗΤΕ 
B POANOH CTpane, Bela Gopb6y ὁ MonopuanTramu, GopH6y, KoTopas nojo- 
Mpepalach BMCINATCIBCTBOM H3BHe (Busantua, [py3ua) ἢ epemenama 1ὺ- 
CTHPaTa SHAYHTEIbHOrO Hallpaaeniia. Moctroninan BuyTpenisaa Gopboa 
MELIKEOHHTAMH Halida, NOMHMO Nnpowero, OTPasheHHe 1 Ἢ ἢ ΤΟΝ, UTO 
‘TA APMAHCKHN CPCHCBEKOBLIX ABTOPOR, PeEBHOCTHHIX ποῦπθποβετοποῖ Ha- 
WHOA bHOH LEPKBH, APMSHE-XAIKHAONUTh He Gb ΠΟΤΉΡΙ ΜῊ apMANa- 
ΜΗ, Onn 8 Goablnnerse elywaen Η ΗΘ. HasbiBaloT HX apMsanamMnl. [lan 
Apuctak3eca Jlactupeptin, Matibes Srecckoro nu, p ocoGennocrn, aaa Cre- 
fanoca Tapouckoro (Acommka), ysenoro papmaneta αὶ APOrO IPOTHBHHKA 
A@/IKIVIOHHTOR, 9TH ApMAHe—ANGO «pomens, an60 Heepbl («Epalis— 
ἐν). ΔΒ Bacenckoh oGaactu,—mimer Acoruk,— ὅμη your (banatu- 
KAaMU—Bpalt (yee hl) TOAKOBaTeth CBAmeNHBIX KH Moanue™, Ouesiano. 
UMCIOTCH B BILLY He PpPVyaHibl ΠῸ HALNOHAIBNOCTH, 4 APMANe, HCHOBEAOBABLUHE 
FPYSHHCKVIO Bepy, τι δ. ΡΜΗΗΘ- ΧΙ ΚΗΠΌΠΗΤΗ. ApucraKkse coo6ulaer o He- 
KOEM SaXapuH, enucKkone Banapmiakepta, KoTopptii B 1021 τὶ Guia nocpenm- 
ROM MCAS ILY FPVSHHCKHM TapemM H HMMepaTOpoM poMeen,  HasbiRaer ero 
«Bpaune (HBep). Copepmenno o4veBHAHo, ἅτὺ B ΤΟ “NETO ap MAHCKOH 
πε τη, PILE CPEAH HaceveHiin Obi aDMIAHe-AGTKWOUHThH, ΘΠΗΓΚΌΠΟ 
TORE ObLA APMAHH-NATKHAOHHT, HCHOBCAOBABLIMG TpyaHuekyio Bepy HW πὸ- 
TOMY HaSBaHHblit rpysniom™, 

ACOMK B CBOE «Bceooutel ncTopHns paccKasmBaer o HeKkoem JLemert- 
pe, Blajetese Tarekoll Kpenoctu, KoTopniii nepeuien p erpyannckyio Bepy> 
Hh oTaeniicn or Tarnka 1. Bnocwercrani on morepia Kpenocth Hn vMep 
80 Od30p aurepatyp cm. Β. A. Apyrionoea, K HONpOcyY οὔ aPMANAX-XaRMAOHUTAN, 
eBecninik OGMECTBeHHbEN HavK AH Ap: ΟΡ Ne 3, 1971, erp. 85. 87 

Sl Cw, Tam: die, στρ. 87—89, 
62 [lasea Tapounckui (XI—XIL ee.) rowoput, τὸ euatl (APMANC-XaAKWLOUMTBRE Γρὺ: 
HECKOH OPHEHTALNH)—TPeKH, NOTA Hoc apMAHckuM sgbiKoM. Mxutap Anapauckii mouti 


BANC NDUCTHAH B CEH ὁ BONDOCOM GO aDMAHax Κα πη τάκ, ΟΠ, (905, τῷ. d1—33). 
No canseresseTay Acouuka, VicHbe BAPAaNeTH, ςυδραμπιπηθδη No NPHKAZAHWIO KaTOANKOCA 
Ananut (943—965), «rayGoxo HceneqonaaH KUNTH H Ha HX OCHORAHWN YyoranopHan BTO- 
μεθ, Kpellenne ANA Nnotaeqonatench XankugzoucKoro cofopa fthunanhl. &¢ 178): 

Si Uuanpl), UG, 1885, bp 185, 

 Apucraxac Jlacrueepryu, Towecrsonanne, nep. Καὶ, lOsGaunaa, M., 1968, eno, 66, 
ep. B.A. Apyroneea, K sonpocy οὔ apmanax-xaaxmaonutax, eTp. 88—89. 
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cTpalliHol CMEPTblO, a pod ero npeKpativica. AcOanK HHCKOABKO He COMHe- 
BACTCH B TOM, NTO. Takan VWacTb NOcTHria jlemetpa HMCHHO 3a TO, YTO On 
ποροιπθπ B XAIKUAOHHTCKVIO BepPy, ΟΥ̓Δ ἀΓβν ΟΜ» H <Vaaiica OT roc- 
noaae®, Stor (ΚΤ ΓΌΒΟΡΗΤ O TOM, Kakyio rAVGOKVIO BpaKAy BOsOyAK aan 
CPCI CANHOMICMCHHHKOB AlOTMAaTHYecKHe Ppasnoraacun. AcoOANK HaSbiBaeT 
sohcKka Jlanngaa Kyponaaata, nocaanible na ocaay ropoga Maat, «HBep- 
ἘΝ HMCHHO πὸ BCPONCTOBELHOMY TPHSHakKV, τὸ TMOTNCDPRIBACTCH CaMHM 
cOepManHeM STOrO γπη3πε. ACOANK BOSMYUICHHG pacckasbipaet, 4TO 3a- 
FOPOAHAaN APMAHCKAA WePKOBb, APXHEMUCKONCKHH ἈΒΌΒΘΗ ἢ ApyrHe cBATble 
MecTa apMsan Gb OOPAaULeHbl B AAaArepb ἢ ΚΟΠΙΌΊΠΗΝ eHBepCKOrOs BOHCKAa. 
ἃ Korga apa6m (TaTunkH) co cTen roposa ynpeKagn «Ronnon Kyponanata 
B MipeneGpexXeunil Καὶ XPHCTHANCKHM CBATDINGIM, Te τόθ πη: «Mbt onna- 
KOBO CMOTPHM Ha apMAHCKVIO LeEPKOBb H Ha Bally MeyeTb». ΕΙΜΘΗΠΟ 3a 5ΤῸ 
HevecTHe, πὸ mHeHHIO Aconika, 4 Gblan pasOuTh ἡ pacceann BolcKa JLa- 
Bisa. «<Bo ppema GercrBa nornGan mariuctp Barpat, waemMaAdHik {πὸ OpaTty) 
MOHaxXa Topiiika, H B3ATbI B ΠΠῸῚ Kua3b KHasell Bakypalt Ho MHOrHe Apy- 
ries? 

Ako6G Kapneun, onucbhisan tafixenuit okpyr Mamppeai, paccKasblpaer, 
NTO 9TOT Tapap «BEAHK H HMeeT MHOMeCTBO Cel H KUNTH 3TOH CTpanbl 
apMAHe H Bpaune. FT qaee καὶ TeKCTe COMEPRUTCA VTOUHEHHE, KAKHX HMeHHO 
éBPAalH® HMECT B BHALY aBtop: «Fl ΘΗ AHT@IM STON CTPaHb! NOOBHHA— 
ADMSHG, 2 ApPyrad MO1OBHHa NO PeHrHH ObLIK rpyaHHaMH, HO PFOBOPHAH Ha 
dPMAHCKOM μη κὸν (fb ats Samy αι te Uplate Uppotefee pe afprarg fe, prepay ἅμα pf 
ΠΤ ase forcraek for J 

STH ΠΡΗΜΟΡΗ MoaHO ὕριπο ὅδ YMHOFKHTb, Ομ ΜῈ OFpanuHMca 
KLILCVRASANHLIMH, ΠΡΗΒΌΠΗ CULE TOABKO OHO UpesBbi4alino HHTEeEpecnoe 
cBilereibceTpo. Mxutap Alipneankekuil nog 821 rotom πο 8 Cae AVIOULyIO 
satiteh: «Bo AnH BoadbikKu Jlapina easmenuik Tapeman Κακαποκηῆ oTse- 
JH OT ApPMSIN H OGpatTna Be ΓΡΎΖΠΗ ΠΟ ΘΟ» (fo gfye quypheyy ηϑηδιη hue 
ghee), Te. JICAH, IPHHABIINe PpV3HHeKVIO Bepy, MO MHCHHIO ApMAHCKHX 
CPEANCBEKOBLIX UBTOPOB, CTAHORATCH erpvannamns. ΓΡΥΞΗΠΌΚΙΟ ΒΒΤΌΡΒΙ cpes- 
KEBCKOBDA AepAaaneb Toil Ke TOUKN apenmin, Jan rpyanuckux arnorpaton 
Hoann Topnik Η “tenn ero ceman (Tafixexne Topynkanbl) apMane-xaqKku- 
JOUUTH, PeBHOCTHDIE CTOCAGLOBAT@IN WH SalHTHURE rpVSHHCKOH IC pRB, 
HE Μηδ HCTHHHDIG PPy3iHbl, vem Tpy3inbl no Kporn®. Boree Toro, ob03na- 
YEHHG ADPMANHHA-XATKHAONNTAa Κακ «apMAHHHa® MOPAO BbISBaTb Hefopa- 
IVMCHHe, ΚΑῚ MOKaanRaeT CeAVIONLN Ξ9ΠΉΞΟΝΣ Ha orMaTHYecKoH GOpbGnl 
τῷ Ὁ Ὁ 5 

55 Wunybl, ἐν 257: 

18 thanghl, εὐ 268269. O Topuaxe ero poacTRenmkax CM. Hine. 

ὅτ δ uray δ μὲ αἱ estnen hago ἢ peretl pp IF—TS—py ype, feegifhg he ML Sardpnpgetty, ἐπ 


κα εν τω, ἐῶ δε, Εἰ ὅδ: 
58 1 γαιρια., Uyehajbbiquiy Gaver ereff piel Saeyeg, ἐανίμψξων, 1588, by dds 


δ» Ca. Analecta Bollandiana XXXVI-XXXVUL, Bruxelies—Paris, 1917-1919, p. 16 
(144-20). 19 nh ca. O Topuuce a Taiincnux Topuuxanan. ‘be Wylipalt, Parente y prove μι 
Tht A fh, pits fate hoping hp, +. he ἡ με wine, 1808, b? 49—88. Νὴ Adontz 
Etudes armeno-byzantines, Lisbonne, 1965, p. 309—315, 
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MEAULY rpeKamMi uM rpysilami (B AIT B.), 3a:puKenpoBaHibih B <AKUTHH CB. 
Moanna ἢ Esdbumius. 

K BHOBb Ha3SHave€HHOMY NaTpHapxy AuTHOXHH PeogocHIO NpHuan rpe- 
KH H3 MOHacTbIp” ce. CumeoHa, GpaTuAa KOTOpOroO cocTOHAa H3 ΓΡΟΚΟΒ, cH- 
DHHUCB H €HBepOons, HW OOPAaTHAHeb K HEMY ¢ [IpocbOOH 3 ΒΗΤΡ HX «OT Be- 
AUKOrG 3442, «OT πιοποΐ 4yKoro pofnas. Onn 3anBHaAH NaTpHapxy, TO B HX 
MOH ACT it De «60 TEIOBER, ROTOPDbIC HaSbiBaloT cea HBepaMH, HO HHETO 
He SHAT, {ΤῸ ONH AVYMaloT H KaKOBA HX Bepas. 

Ha M3YMJICHHbIT BOonpoc NaTpHapxXa —«Kak MOET CAYYHTbCH, ὑτὸ 
HBCpb! He OGAaMalOT HCTHHHOH BepoH?» — nocaesoBaa ΟΥ̓ΒΟΤῚ «Hepp oun 
IVIH APMAHE, ΜΗ He 3HAEM, HO HHKAKOH HX CBALULCHHHK B HAIIIGM MOHACTHIpPe 
He MOMCT GIVKNTD σανκδν»", 

Cpean «HBepos> 9ΤΌΓΟ MOHACTHIPA ObITH, OUCBHAHO, apMAHe-xaAKH- 
JOHUTh, KOTOPbI€ HMCHOBaAAH ceOn «<HBePpaMHs, Β ΘΗΝ cBoel KOH(peccHo- 
HaIbHOH TIpPHnaAIewKHOCTH HW 6onch ΠΟΛΟΞΡΘΗΗΠΝ B MoHOdHsHTCTBe. Hmenno 
TAKHE TOAOSPCHHA H ΠΤ ΗΒ BhiSBdTb TPCKH B aAHTHOXHHCKOM TaTphapxe, 
VOOMMEH AS! Halon aw bH VIO ΠΗ ASIC HOCTh STH £HBepoB>. ΠΟΘ K 
NaTpPHAPXY Gb BhISBAH HEKHH «OOPasOBaHNbl| MOWAX 3 9TOTO IMWIeMeHHS, 
KOTOPbIA «rpeyveckHe KHHPH NepeBOA Ha FPYSHHCKHH AsbiKe. On yOeana 
HaTPHapxa HW CHHCKOMOB AHTHOXHH B Πρ Βα  ΒΉΗ CBOMX coOpaTbes. B pe- 
SVIbTaTe, MAHWeT arnorpatp, Kapa NaTphapxa OOPVILH.TaCh τῷόά KICRETHHRKOS, 
τ <p oGuTein cs. Cumeona ὕμπο paspelueno HBepaM CAVAHTb ΠΉΤΥΡΓΗΙΟ, 
UTO HE AOSHOTHAOCh JO CBHTOrO cTapllas”, 

MbpI pacnojaraemM JOKYMCHTOM, HCOCHOPUMO LOKASbBAIOWHM, ITO cpeAy 
«Hpepop» OGHTeIH ce. CHUMeoHa Gb apMAHe-XaKHAOMUTE. ITO «Takru- 
Kons Hukona Yepnoropua (AT B.), CBHACTEABCTBYIOIIHH Ὁ. TOM, UTO. ἀπὸ 
0 HelpaBbotia Bil APMAH-Aa TKN AOHHTOB OOUTEAH CB. Cumeoua ΠΟΙ 4HS1O 
ad bHenluee PaSBHTHe WH ΒΗ ΘΕ B HepennckKy ὦ MpaBocida but apMHAH- 
Κα ΚΗ ΠΗ ΤΙΝ BOODLE ΜΟΙ Palo bial LCPROBH DIME SLEATCUIA ME, >[o- 
MHMO HCTHHHOCTH BePOHCMOBRC TANNA hedbaTupoBaicH Takase BRONpPOC ὦ BoS- 
MOAMHOETH Je a pA WH-XaAJT RE LOHATOB BOCTH TC pROBHV IO CAVKOY πῇ POJLEOM 
πα κοῦ, OGHUNO H ΓΡΌΚΙ ἢ rpy3iiibl TpeGowaal OT CBOUX APMAHCKHX @Al- 
HOBEPUCB BEACH HEPKORHOH αν τ Ha rpeyeeKOM HAM rpysHHcKom 
$3LIKAXN Ἡ ΒΕ UEIHN CAHHCTBA WEPKOBHG!! αν H OlacaHich ΠΡΟΜ ΚΗΘΒΟ- 
HHH MOHOWPMSHTCKOFO BANANA. Sta ΤΟΙ ΠΟ ΠΗ Sakao4ata B cebe yrposy 
eHannonadusauHn. Id eC Ha POAMHE, OKPYAKeHHbIe HHOBEPHLIMH CAHHO- 
ILICMCHHIKAMH, ADPMHAHE-NaJIKRHLOHNTbL B OCHOBHOM, HE ΤΕΡΉΠΗ HallhOona,tb- 
Horo οὔπηκα, TO OKASHBAACh B UWVKHX CTpPaHaX, B GOODIN MOHACThIPHA 
B OKpecTHocTHN AHTHOAHM H Ha AtpOoHe B STHHYCCKH 4YAULON cpewe, BesA 
Horeca yRenHe Ha TPYSHHCKOM HAH TPCYeCKOM ABbIKAN H AaKe NOBCEAHEBHO 


* Analecta Bollandiana p. 113 (4—29). 

#1 Analecta, p. 114 (12—15), 11 (7—9). 

92 (lag, UL. Uap, δι dun fl byl dmv tuefh, chorale uevopiusso: Tote, Ardy 
A. ἢ Mapp, Apxayu, ep. 31 —33. 

93 Haupumep, » Talixe 1 Kaapaaxut, Cm. 8. A. Apyrionosa, K sonpoey.., erp. 99-96. 
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ΓΟΒΟΡῊ Ha STH HSbIKaX, aPMAHE-xXaJIRHAOHHTHI He TOWIbKO Ha3bipnaln ceo 
rpPVSHHaME (HH TpeKaMH), HO NOCTeENECHHO CTAHOBHAHCh HMH. 

B «”KuTHn ce. ΓΡΗΓΌΡΗΗ AanAsTHiicKoros ecTb MpesBLiuaHno BbIpPAaH- 
TeibHoe BSanBaenne: «[pysnei cuntaercs OGWHPHaa CTpaHa, HMCHHO BCH 
Ta, B KOTOPON WeEPKOBHYIO CAysKOY COBepIAlOT 1H MOJHTBLE TROpST Ha rpy- 
THHCKOM ΠΗ ΚΟΥ, Tenzenuus HMCHOBATh aPMAH-XaTRHOUHTOR TOVSHHCKOPD 
HePOHCHOBEIAHES! TDYSIHHAMH IPOUNKatT if BB PpetecKhe HCTOYMHHKH, MNpe- 
HMVLUCCTBCHHO B HCTOHHHKH KAHOHHNecKoro XapaktTepa. Harndanpli ΠΡΗ- 
Mep TAKOTO NPOHHKHOBCHHA JaeT THMHK Capebt Oceauennoro. 

B GuorpadbHH 3HaMCHHTOrO HEPVCaAHMCKOrO HryMeHa paccKasbipaerea, 
470 Καὶ NpenogoGuomy Case apiaich apmaie: HeKuii Hepemua c ΠΒΥΜΗ 
yaeHikamit [letpom a Tlasaom®. A. A. JmutpHesekiii, cpaBHiipad THNHK 
ch. Capabl ἢ ero Guorpacduio, oTmMetHa, To Guorpad ce. Cagebt ΓΟΒΌΡΗΤ, 
TO WO NOM ἩΒΗΜ ΗΓΒ apMAHE, B THNHKE “Ke, B TON ippaae, ROTOPAan JLOCTOBEG 
MOBTOpHeT 3TO MéCTO Ha GHOrpadHNH, coho «apMAHe»> 3aMeCHeHO ΟἸΌΒΟΝ 
«rpyaHibly. A. A, JIMuTpiencKHi OTMedaeT, τὸ PYKOMNch THNHKA BOCKOAAT 
K EA—X GB., H ΠΟ ΓΤ, WTO HWMEHHO B STO ΒΡΟΜῊ rpeieckHe Me Pemicw yn hi 
SUMCHHAH CAOBa τοὺς Appivest cropaMH toot "'1Byoxc"®, I Cappe πβη- 
ἀπ, PHSYMECTCH, APMAHE-XAJIKHAOHUTbLI, ἃ JIM MOHACTLIPCKHX nmepenic- 
uNKOR [IXN—X BB. GIO BAAKHO NOAYEPKHYTh HE HX STHUYECKYIO, a BepoHc- 
NOBEANYVIO NPHHaJexCHOCTh. 

PaccMOTpUM MOKa3aHHA HCTOUHNKA, BbISLIBAIOUErO B MOGIeLHee BpeMaA 
MHOore cnopos — «Tunnka» Upnropun Tlakypuana. poroanenne ΠΌΠΕΜΗ- 
Kil OO 9THHYECKOH npitannemnocta [pHropis—varaaAHblil OpimMep mpene- 
OpeKeHHA MHOrOSHaUHOCTbDIO ποθ εἴη)" B rpeswecKHx HeTOUHHKaXx ALB. 
(Kak, BIPOWeM, H COBRA typ fe Β COBPeMCHHbIX, HM apMAHCKHX HCTOU- 
HWKaX). 

Ppuropun Takypial — ΒΗ θη NorKososen Η γοῦν Πα ρου ΒΗ ἢ 
fester Busantitickoh ἩΜΠΟΡΗΗ Βτοροΐ ΠΟΠΌΒΙΗΡΒΕ ΧΙ Β, Ypooenen ΣΝ ΌΓΟ 
Tattka, on Ομ! ΞΟΜΠΉΚΟΜ Barapata Bxkaun HM ero ὉΠΟΙΒΗΣΚΗΗΚΟΜ ΠΡῊ 
oGopone Ann of TYpoK-ceibAmKyKos αὶ 1064 τι BnocaeqcTsHn on 3aHiMan 
Hoct tpaputeaa tbemm ΕΙΒΟΡΗΗ u Katenatia Boctroka. [puropuft Tlakypuan 
ChIPPad SHAYNTCABNYIO POIb BO BpeMa ΒΟΠΒΡΘΗΜΗ AaeKcen I Komunna 
(1081—1118) κα α' nepoe pecaTuaeTHe ero ΠΑ ΡΟΥΤΒΟΒΈΗΗΗ, HAXOAACh Ha NOCTY 
BCIHKOrO AOMECTIKA 96Π8 18. 

Anna Komutina cuntaet Γρηγόρημ Tlarypiiana ΔΡΜΠΉΠΗΟΜ («H3 3HaT- 
HOrO apMAHcKoro ponae)%, 

B rpysuHcKkom ucTrounnKke «Kaptane LIxospeGa» ero HasbinaloT «30pa- 
RapOM® τοῦ APMAHCKHM THTYIOM NoVIKOBOLUA™, a B APMAHCKOM HCTOUHHKE, 
B «Xponnxes Mates Saecckoro, nanpotis, 1 ΓΡΗΓΟΡΗΪ Tlakypuan u Ba- 


 Feopeud Mepay.t, AKutue ca, Γρηγορηη Nanaatufickoro, etp. 123 (S—8). 

* CM. A. A. Jtserpueeckud, Tlyteuiectaine no Boctroky 4 ero Haylie peayAbTatel, 
Kee, 1890, Πρ ποῖοι 11, erp. 181. 

CM. Tam ae, erp. 182. 

7 Année Comnéne Alexiade, Paris, 1937—1945, 1, 1, cap. 11. p. 73 (l2—14), 

“5 eKaprance LixoapeGas, τὶ 1, erp. 318, 


60) B. ἃ. Apyrionoca-Daaanan 

rapat Bxkaln Ha3aBaHbl <pOMeHCKHMH KISLHMIH ΓΡΥΒΗΠΟΚΟΓΟ ponan"?, 
B yvetase [lerpHiouckoro ΜΟΗΒΌΤΡΙ ΒΗ, KoTOpB Ppuropuit ocuopan Β 1084 r. 
no paki, OM PaccKa3bIBAeT, UTO ΠΡΟΠΟΧΌΠΗΤ 4.3. OAecTHULErO pola HBe- 
pop»! On ropopiT, YTO MOHAXH ero MOHAcTbipA — enpepbie!?! Wo ΠΟΠΉΚΗΝ 
3ilaTb rpysiinekoe ΠΗΌΡΜΟ ἢ asbiK'™. ΓΡΗΓΟΡΗΪ ΠΟΛΜΕΡΚΉΒΘΕΤ, HTO OH HCTO- 
Be/LYeT XANKHAOHUTCKYIO Bepy «10 NpeaHHAM POa 9ΤῊΧ uBepons!?. B 
oniich GorocyKeGHDIX KHHP MOHACTLIPH YNOMHHAeTCA PPYSHHCKOe ἜΒΗ: 
reane'™, B τὸ we ppema [puropnit noanncpisaect ΒΟ yeTas coOcTReHHOH 
pyKoi apmaicKkimn GyKBamH'. Stor yetas Halitcal, Kpome rpeveckoro ἢ 
rpysHicKoro, TaKKe H Ha APMAHCKOM AbIKe, MOCKOAbKY, Kak OTMEUAaCT 
[puropHi, MOHaXH ero MOHAacTbIPA <«HBEPhl> HW He SHAlOT rpeyeckoros!™, 
B cnucke XpHcopyaon, ΚΑ ΠΟΒΆΜΗΒΙΝ, TP pHropyio, YNOMMMACTCH XPHCOBY.1, 
KOTOPLI NpHsiaeT Ipapo [puropua NepeaBgaTb CHOW HMEHHH, ROMY OH Sa- 
XOUCT — POJLCTBCHHHKAM CBOHM ἢ ΠΙΌΠΗΜ, Jake ecau Oot OHH OKaSaTHCh 
apMAHAMH No Beponcnonesannio'? 

Jlo nonssenna ραὔοτη H. ἢ. Mappa οὔ «ApkayHes HecnelopaTedit 
cunTasn ΓΡΗΓΟΡΗΗ rpy3HHOM, 3aTPYAHAACh OOLACHITS MPOTHBOPeUHBble πὸ- 
KASAI HCTOUNMKOB HAH HrHopupya 1x! 

B «Apkaynes ἢ, ἢ. Mapp piepspie BhiBniy. OG DACHENHE, paspellas- 
wee 3TH NpoTHBopedna. Barmaiouniicn Kaskazones yeTatoria, uTo [puro- 
puit Tlakypuan ὅρια apMAHHHOM-NactKHJLOHNTOM Wa Talika, Τ᾿ ὃ. ΟΜ apMA- 
HHHOM T1O KRPOBH, TO NPOHCXOALCH FIO, HO HCMOBE OBA XaJIKHIOHHTCRYIO 
BEPY, BOCHPHHATYIO OT rpyaHucKoll uepKen!”. 

CTOPOHHHKM TpYsHHcKoro mponcxommenia UpHropia BLLIBHNYIN ΓῊ- 
MOTe3V, KOTOPAN He CTOABKO paspelllada, CKOMDKO YCTpalsvia NpoTHBoOpe- 
WHA B ΤΗΠη κα. STH μοοποποβδτόπη, HE YUUTbIBAN ὉΠΟΣΚΗΘΌΤΗ TaKOrO ABTC- 
Hs, Καὶ ΔΡΜΉΜΟ. ΧΑ ΚΗΠΌΠΗΤΗ TalikeKoro nponcxomaenna'!?, moaaralor 
YIOMHHaHHe OG apMHHaX B THNHKeE 2NGo nos Nenue# ποτ Καὶ"! ando 
(baapcupukaumen!'?, 

99 Vuunpkau, ty (48; 


i? Typicon Grigorii Pacuriani*. Georgica, Thbilisits, 1963, p. 95 (25). 

ἴθ (Ca Pac, p. 100 (27-29). 

192 (CM. Τὴν τὸς ἢ. 88 (18—20}. 

163 Cu. tam wae, ἢ. 114 (25 —24), 

14 Cu, tam oKe, p. 242 (1). 

195 Cu. Tam ake, p. 252 (27). 

6 Τα πὶ, p. 204 f4—7). 

τοῦ Ibidem, p. 250 (14—16). 

108 Τ΄, Meutaies Toyyieres ΠΠαχηροιανὸς. Dissertitio philologica, Lipsiae, 1888, σελ, 209; 
L. Petit, Typicén, de Grégoire Pacourianos pour te monastére de Petritzos [Back ovo] 
en Bulgarie, BB. 1904, X1, mpua. 1, p. XII —XIV; W. Nissen, Die Diataxes des Michael 
Attaleiates von 1077, Tena, 1894, p, 6. 

09 Cu. H. Ἧς Mapp, Apkayn, erp. 19—24. 

110 CaeayeT ἩΜὲτ B BHAY HO MaTOHSyYCHNOCTh προύπολιι, 

111 C, Γ. Kayxunumaan a ΠΡΟΠΗΟΠΌΒΗΝ Κὶ tunuxy Nakypnana(Ge orgica, τ᾿ V, p. 21ἅ- 
976). ΟΜ, ποβρακοηηη Π. Μ, Mypagaua, noagepxanmero touxy spenin Ἡ. Ἢ. Mappa 
Honma apryMentamy (UW. ἹΓπισιαημοῖ, Ῥμβηπμ βμρμηρμεῖμ cleft cake pe fe Arad p ish 
μων μὰ ν᾽ foal poargprea ff pele pf qlesaeracrer sea ff yards race prapfe gore pnp yee Uae ae panda fa tals Sarlepbare 
1968, M1, by 103—113 ): 

112 Y6eaxmenvem CTOpOHNHKOM Hocaeanel ΤΟΜῊ spent Bhinagad ce6a axag. AL A 


¢Hneps αὶ BHSANTHACKAX NCTOUNEKEX Att δ: 
S— a SSS. = = 


A MeAULY TEM, ΘΟ B3PAAHYTh Ha CHHACTEADCTBA «<THnuKka® 6Ge3 Npel- 
BSHTOCTH, TO UETKO BLICIVTHT Creayimulee oGcTonTerbeTBo. Tam, rae peub 
πον OO HCNGBELAHHH Bepbl, ὦ GorociyKeGHN KHNTaX Ha Ppy3HHCKOM 
W2LIKe Η YMCHHH WMH ΠΟΠΒΒΌΒΒΤΡΌΗ, Ὁ NPHEME B MOHACTHIPh HOBLIX OpaTben, 


Llanitase αἰ cacell paGote «Beans aomectnk aanaaza ΓρΡΗΓΟΡΗΙ Bakypuanue-ase a rpy- 
AHHCKHH MoNacTIps, OcHonaMiuh um 5 Boarapras (T6nanen, 1970). Apry Mentalist, ΠΕ" 
HeELCHHAA πα STOR ὥρομππομς, JOCLOBHO ΠΟΒΤΏΒΟΙΠ κα Bee BCACA 3a Nei KHMre Tore 
ke antopa «[pyanickih monactmpb B Boarapnite (TGnancn, 1971. Lintupyes no Gpoulope). 
Astop vreepxaaet, ito baxypian—nume rpysinekoe (erp. 3), a Matipeh Saecekuil, rovops 
iro Barapat Bxxaun ἡ Γρηγορπῆ Tarypnan dprgk vy yeree, MEAD BHay He HX Repo: 
HCNORCLANHG, a NX aTHHVECKYIO NIPHHAaeRNOCTL, HO He OGBACHHeET MoHeMy (CTP. 8, LY, 21). 
Anna μηδ, cunvapiiad PpHropist AapMaHWHOM, πὸ MGHIO A. A. Waniige, omnba- 
aach (erp. 19—20), Hatuune apmanckux posersesunxon y Ppiropia Laniise of cnet 
Wa HTOpAM GpakoM ero MaTepH, Hal ke saMyaectuoM era cecTep (CTP. 22—23). Hecae- 
πόδας Tl, M. Mypaanila oTHOCHTe@AbHO BTOpOTO GorocayReoNoroO AIMKA Β Nerpunonckon 
οὔμτοπη BeTpeNaer cleayiomee Boapaxenne A. A, Wannase. On nanomunact, "To οὔπαστι 
Talika 40 apMnn ὥμπε Sanita AasO-MeTPeAbCKHMH TICMeHaMH, ROTOpbte ENOCAC ACT EI 
Obi HATCCHEHLE HAM ACCHMHANPOBAHAE apMAHAMH, 1. MOAaract, TO NOCKOILKY Petb B TH: 
nuke MacT οὐ ypoxenuax Tafika, TO BTOpliM HX GorocayeGHeM ASHKOM MOT GbiTh He 
apmauckui, a aascnad (erp. d0—31), Tot tbat, "To ΓΡΗΓΟΡΗΝ B PPYSHHCKOM TeKcTe HasBal 
esopanapoms, A. A. Ulannaze oGbacnneT He TeM, WTO OH GBT APMAHHHOM, ἃ. TEM, STO ὍΝ 
KM HIM cAyAHA cpemm apMan (στρ, 41). ApMaAncKoe CAoRO <TalyTap» B THMIKE, 1O Mie 
AWK FpPYSHACKOTG YHCHOrO,—MOsANenMIAA beTabka (erp, 40), a VOOMHHaHHe ὦ (Οὐ Τ ΒΟΉΝ 
IHMHKa Ha ΤΡ fideKAN (PPCMeCKOM, APMANCKOM Ho ΡΥ ΜΗ ΚΌΝΙΝ rpeweckoH  peAakuMit 
ipaabeuduKania (ctp. 43—44). Takon ae φαποεμ κα πηθῆ, πὸ MHCHINO A. ἃ. ΠΙαημαπο, 
HETRCTCH APMANCKAN MOANMCE δ τ ἢ} MOWACTH DH (eTp. 45); Bos past Η STO AOE 
wHoroc, Flpeaae neerd, 2afnTCHG O HEAYTEHTHUNOCTH HCTOPHHCCKOFO HCTONTMKA HTH OT 
ACJIMNX CTO ποτοῦ ALANCTEH HACTOABKO OTHETCTECHUBIM, NTO TpeGyer ceppesteniwen apry- 
MONTALLHH Η He MOWKeT OWT ποκάβαηο npoctoh πομπεραπποῆ, Tlostomy πα πη η apseicKon 
DOAAKIUI THK. πΠΠΡ CPHropHa i cAGBO <TaNyTap= NPOAQRawT OFTA 
βάτο HLONPOBCHFHVTINMH CBICTSIBCTBAMIE HeTOWwNKa, ΡΒ RKpome Toro, CCA, Kak ΥΤ' 
pepraaet A. A. Wannaac, apaai 3 [erpitonckom MoHacThpe He Ghd, a Nose MolaCThpb 
nepewied K rpekaM H aaTeM K Goarapam (Tam de, Crp. IT), To ROMY ake νη ὅπ ΠΟ" 
LeAbbaTh HOANNCh HecTOATeAS MONACTMpA ἡμθπιο ποτ ΠΗ ΚΗ Bonpoc: Cui prodest?— 
He naxoant oTueta, Passepnytan aprysentauna ΠΠ. δῖ. Mypalaia oTnocHTeinia 1epaHy- 
HOCTH TPCYetKON PEAK NO OTMOMICHINIO αὶ PPYSHNCKOH PeLAnLh THNNKa Take MC HA 
COOTHETCTBYIOLICEO OTRCTA Cro OMMOUCHT OER. ΒΟΡΆΝ LAA, ἅτ EPMANCKOC CORO «30paliapye 
Moro ἀοσηδηιτε BOCHOLY, He ΦΡΜΉΠΗΠΕ, CAVING πα MeCTaAs ὁ APMAHCRHM HaCeClAGHHEM, 
nTOP He NPUOANT HH eAHNOrO πε μὰ πα MogTBepa ACHE gro MMeau (erp. 41). Hk 
ΤΡ Tah ae (parr, KOTOPMEA ΠῚ 130 OGXOAHT μα ΠΟ ἢ κποτογ ἢ Htlb3s OG BHCHHTS 
ραν ΜΗ yaami. τὸ To, “τὸ y [puropua ve ToOALKO POACTBeEHNNKH, HO ΜΓ «ato {τ ὁ. 
cro Baccatn) Gain apmanamn, A. A, ΠΗ ΗΝ απὸ noaaraer, sto bakypiain—iMa yncto rpy- 
SIICKOG, OLNAKO C 9THM TMCHCM Mi BCTpevacMcn Bf apPMAHCKHA HCTOMMHKAX, B MaCTHOCTH. 
Y NPCACTABHTeAen apMancKkoro BAaderbYeckoro pona Oummiaon. A, A. Wannase cunraet, 
ato Auna ΚΌΜΗΝ He Moria TOUNO 3HaTb HalHonaabhoerh Ppuropna, nockoAbky Οὗ Gbi10 
Tp roaa, Korda on nora6 (etpanno a Taxom cayyae, uto A, Llannase δθδογοβόροσηο κατ 
nepaer Mathew Onecckomy, KoTOph nucad YT ΠῊ πὸ ὉΤΌΠΟΤΙΕΝ nosme). OnnaKe 
Ἡ. ἢ. JhoGapexni., uccaezonateas κὐποκοπαπην, OTMeTAT HECOMHENHYIO Haemorrh 
HcTOMMKoR Hidopmanin Anne ΚΟΜΉΠΗΝΙ 8. TOH act, fae βοῦν Her Ὁ MOH THYECKHN 
Senteaax Besantun ee ὅπλ (Asawa Kowa, Anekcnaga, BeTyYMUTCAbHaA CTaTbs, Mepe- 
bog, Kommentapuit ἡ. H. Jlméapexoro, Δι. 1956, erp, 28). 11, Hakone, AasCKN t3ablK HN 
kak HO Mor ὅτι, Gorocay#eGubim ASHKOM B TleTpHIOHCKOM MoMacTMpe, Kak BNpowent 
Ἢ HE B KAKOM HHOM, JlaacKHit samK—Ne GoeocayMecbuet uo dame He ANTE pATY PHN AIbtR. 


6? BoA. Apyronosa-Dugzannn 

HENPEMEHHO HCTOBEAYIOMLHX XaKHAOHUTCTBO He rpeyecKkoi'’, a Γργβπησκοῖ 
ΟΡΗΒΗΤΆΠΗΝ κα Τὶ 1, ΓΡΗΓΟΡΗΝ HeyROCHHTeABNO HaNOMNHaeT, ΤῸ H MOHAXH 
ero MOHACTLIPA H OH caM— «uBepbis, Tam Ke, re peyb MAeT Ὁ BMOAHE 
MHPCKHX Bellax —oO Mepetaye No HaCTecTBY BAasenHH HIM Jame ob yme- 
HHH JIVUMIG YHTATh Ho ΠΗΘΩΤΡ Ha POAHOM ABZbIKE, BLINBAAIOTCH ΠΟΡΤῊ AapMAH- 
ckoro mponcxoniuenna [puropia Η ero ChOABIDKHHKOB H 50 ΜΠ πΠΚΟΒ᾽ "ἢ, ΟΒΗ- 
jeTeabeTeo Tinka IlaxypHana (rpeveckad pewakuHaA) He CANHCTBeHHbI 
ἀν βῆ, KOPda apMSHMH-XaAKALOWHT NOANNChIBACTCH Ha POAHOM ASME. Πο- 
ΒΗΉΠΗΜΟΜν, 9Τὸ ὅμπο CCl He ΟΟΜΠΉΡΙΜ, TO HE PCAKHM ABACHHEM. IIpor 
A(POHCKOM TOPb! APMAHMH-XAAKHAONUT DeoKTHcT ΠΟΛΠΠΟΜΒΔΌΤΟΣ TAKE COO- 
CTBCHHOM ΡΥ ΚΟΥ apMaHcKimMn GyKBami!', 

Auna Komuittia Gbifa CBeTCKON NuCaTeIbHHueh, WHA B KoNdeccHo- 
HaIbHO OAHOPOAHON cpese H. KpoMe Toro, Kak ὔὕμπο NOKasalio ΒΡΠΠΘ, B ee 
apema demet Hpepua ye ue cyiectgosado. Ilo 3THM NPHYHHaM NOHATHS 
<apMAHHH», <HBep»> B «AneKcHages, B NOLaBHIOUWleM OOJIbINHHCTBe οαν- 
πῶ 8. OAHOSHAUHI, VCTAHaBNBan HaAlHOHAIbHYyIO Tipitawaeamnocta. ΕἾ no- 
3TOMY cBHgeTeéapcTBO | ANHBE KOMHHHbE οὗ apMAHCKOM  MpoHcxoACHHH 
ΓΡΗΓΟΡΗΗ NOSBOAAeT VTOUHHTS ἢ HalHOHaAbHOCTb WIHOB ero CeMbH, TeX, 
KOTOPLIG ΚΉΗΠῊ HW slelicTBOBaIM BO BpeMeHa cyllectsopanua ΦΌΜΕΙ Heepua 
H MOTOMY Ha3blBadics B XponnkKax CKnanubi-Keapuna wim Atraanata an6o 
ΠΙΆ ΜΗ «3 ero (Bacuaua Il) Msepuns, 2160 npocro «nsepamus. Dpuropun 
Obl, πὸ MHeHO 5. AowurmMana, chinom toro TlakypHabHa, Ὁ ΚΟΤΌΡΟΜ yilo- 
MihaeT CKHAHUa B paccKka3e oO oprannsaunn cbembt Hpepna. Tp 6pata 
Ilakypuan, Pesgat un Pepe, npeactapnTenu 3HaTHenwHx poston Taxa, 
Ob ΒΟΞΒΌΛΘΗΒΙ Torgda Bacuanem Il s paur natpuknes!'®, Marien Omec- 
ckHil, paccka3bipaa Ὁ HalaseHin auupa Mamaaua wa paagenun Jlapnaza 
Kyponasata (998—999), otmeuaet, ἀτὸ KonHHUeH JlapHma Kyponanata 
KomMaliopatn Baye, Pepgat u Pepc!!’, 3. AOHHIMAH, Tonaras, τὺ peyb 
Wer O TEX κὸ TpexX GpaTbAXx, ycraHaBanBaeT, uro oTua Tpuropun ΠΕΚΥ- 
pHana 5Ξβπη Baye [lakypwan. Otuom atTux Tpex Gpatbes Spit JoKonmuK!*. 
Ouegiane, ToT σα ΜΕ KHt3b JIwKosaKuK, KOTOpHt B 979 Γι BMecte c Hoan- 
Hom Topukkom ΟΡ nocaan Jlasnjom Kyponaaatom Ha nomoulb Bacuano II 


B STOM apeanc XPHCTHANCKAR WepKODb ΜΒ. TOABKO ποτα] GorocayAeOHbIxX NSabIKa, 
τηρηποκμῆ, rpeveckHh, rpysunennit ἢ apmancKni, Tlonbitka paspelith MMHMBIC προτηβῶ- 
PCYHA THNNKA CORTaCT VIPOSY AMacTh B NPOTHBOPCYHH COBEPINCHHO PeaabHne, 

113 Tipnem pomece MOWaCTh Pb BOCNPeULatcA, Hlonyekasoch TOALKO fpHcyTeraue 
nicua—pomesn (Pac. p. 218, 5—24). 

4B xnure A. A. Ulanwase mpneosatca wurepecipie (baxTHyecKHt AanHbe, ΟΒΉΒΟΤΟΠΙ»» 
cTBVIOWIMG ὁ ToM, ὑτὸ Hn B AIV 2. MonactBipp a Terpwuone nononuaaca = ypewmenliani 
Taka (Upyaunexuit MowacThipp, ¢cTp. 358). 

115 Cu. Actes de Lavra, ed. par P. Lemerie, A. Guillow N. Svoronos. Paris. 1970, 
p. 186. cp. Addenda, p. 374, rae πρηβόπητοη ὅσο apMAHCKAR NOANHCh Β WaTHHCKOH 
TPANCKPUNUMM τ OTMeVaeTCa, TO PeORTHCT Gb APMAHHHOM NO ΠΌΑΝ Ho N@AKHAONHTOM 
NO BE POHNCHOBE Ta Hii. 

16 Cm. Skylitz.-Gedren, U1. 447 (20—23), cp. Ε΄ Monigmann, Die Ostgrenze. p. 222, 

I? Wmiwphnu, ἐν oe, 

118 lkungflj, ἐς 270: 


«lneps mn pnsanTHiicKHux ucrouniKkax Al. 63 


npotis nocerasmero Bapabt Cxaupa'’. Tapecren rakixe (DxoqauK, CTpa- 
yur Jlopocroaa, chin fatpukua Pesnata Mpepa, sosMoxHO, BHYK ΠΟΡΒΟΓῸ 
Tlxonanka!??, Ecau npHuats reneaoruio, npesiomennyio 3. NowHrMavom, 
KOTOpad MpeAcTaBAAeTCH ΒΠΌΠΗΘ BEPOATHOH, TO TskoJOKUK, KHSI3b KHS3eH 
(979), aea [puropus Ilaxypuana, Baye, Pesaat n Pepe (998—999) (co- 
oTbetctByiomne [lakypuany, Pesaaty u Pepey Β LOO] r.) —oren ἡ AnAba. 
Baue Takypnan — oteu [pxropua n Anacus maructpa. JKosKuK (LiowH- 
Kult), erpatur Jlopocrosa,— ΜῈ Pepsara HK, CACAOBATEABHO, ἈΒΟΙΟΡΟΛΗΒΗΙ 
6pat Upuropua. 

Sto, GesycroBno, BLicuaa 3HaTb. Jleq ΓρΡΗΓΟΡΗΗ HOCH. THTYA ΦΚΉΜΒΗ 
KHA3CiiM, BTOT HE THTYJ Mbi BHAHM H Y cbinoBell ero Depea i Baue. Γρη- 
ΓΌΡΗΪΝ VNOMINACT BCBOeM THIINKe,YTO OTe ero Ghia σἄρχων auyortiye! 
Μ CKHAauie! ΠΡΟΠΟΤΑΆΒΗΤΟΙΙ 9TOTO pOAa HasBaHbl ὁ χατὰ τένος πρωτδύοντες ». 
σκησηα ynomHHaet Hekoero Bapa3paye, crpatura Saeccbi B 1038 τ΄, ππε- 
MANHHKa ΠΑΤΡΗΚΗΗ͂ Peprata'?, Mower 6bitb, petb ἩΜΕΤ O TOM Ke CaMOM 
@ernazate, ange Tpuropun Dlaxypnaua. A ecan Bapaspaye ΠΡΗΧΟΠΉΠΟΝ 
pOAHDIM Wwemanunnkom Pepaaty'’, ΞΗΒΜΉΤ, oH HaxoguTea ¢ [puropiem 
[lakypianom ΒΕ JOBOAbHO 6aAu3KOM pogcTBe. YeTanonaenie 9τόγο akta 
OTKDELIO Gh! NepeA HAMM HOBbIG BOSMOZKHOCTH JIA VTOMHCHHA NPOHCNOALe- 
din [puropua. Bapaspaye npunasexkan K POAY 3HaMeHHTBIX TopHHKAHOB 
u3 Taiika'?", Taixexne Topuukautl Guin BeTBbIo poga Kuasell Mam«o- 
nan? i npescraBHTesi STO CeMbH HIpadit SHAYHTeCABHYIO PO/lb Kak 5 
HcTopHint ApMenni, Tak WB ΒΟΤΟΡ ΠΗ Busanrin, 

[Ipeacrapitern apMAHO-XaAKHAOHHTCKON 3HATH OCOOLHHO YacTo NONB- 
ΠΗΙΟΤΟΙ BO PAABE BOCTOYHLIX NPOBHHILA HMTMEpHi Co BTOpOH ΠΟΠΌΒΗΗΝ 
XI ps. Sto cBasaHo ¢ HOBDIMIL BHEINHENOTHTHYCCKHMH YCIOBHAMH H TepeMe- 
HOH ποπητηποοκογο Kypcea ΒΗΞΔΉΤΠΗΗ, 


fia Hunypl. ἐν 188-858: 

20 BH, Ξπηταμρυκηῆ ποπᾶγεῦτ, ταῦ ΚΟΜ ΔΉ αν ΚΗ ἢ BorcKeMH B οροστοπα {{| ||} 18}, 
HECOMHCHHG, TOAYUHA ὩΤῸΤ nmoct eme bp IDOL r uenen 3a πΟκΌΒΘ 5... CeBepo-bocroyHon 
boatapun (8. MW. Faaraptxn, ve. cou, erp. δ). Crpatur Jlopoctoaa mower Guth tor JiKea- 
AUK, KOTOpHI Bs 1036 τ. ChnoBHA Meprou, Hoania Kpecritean 8 Owe {ΠΟ κημ ἢ Taiik) 
Ha nocrowHol creche adrapa xpama Β Ole coxpaniiaach dpeckosan naaniece: «[5} mpueea 
Β. BAIMKQIeNHG: Ἢ YKDaCH XpaM CBOATOLO NPCATCMH HA ANBeHHeM πα ΘΗ μη ἀν}. Parpara 
Slikonktuka, κα ὁ πΑγδΟποΒΗτ H Bospenunnt ero δον!» (£. Toxadmenanu, Apxeosormuecnan 
skenequuia 1017 τ. 8 toxHBIe nposmimnn Cpysui, Τύν πο, 1952, crp, 65). Takanueuan 
OWNGONHO cuNTaeT ὅτόγο JUXOAIKHKa HACHTININEM JixKOUKHKY, Noclamnomy npotHe Bapau 
Cxaupa Jlapraom Kyponaaatom (Τὰν ae), cp. &. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze, p. 223 

121 Pac, p. 98, (23—24). 

22M. BAe, Crp, 32 

123 Skylitz.-Cedren, IH, p. 488, 2—4. Hurepecno otmetuth, ute sToT Depgat, PoaHon 
aan Tpuropua [lekypuana., Ghia, OueBHAHO, HeIOBeKOM BeCbMd H3BECTHEM, NOCKOALKY 
BUSANTHACKHE XPOHOLpa@h HasMBAlOT ETO POACTHEHNHKOR CO ceblakoH Ha Hero. ToT ae 
CKHAHWa, TOBeCTBYA ὦ HeKOeM MoHaxe Saxapuu, yuacTHIKe Saronopa πρύτημβ Konctan- 
tHHa VIII, Xapakrepuayer ero Kak poacreennmka necta Pesjzara (ibidem, 483, 16), 

jy Cu. ἵν: ΠΣ EP tar arr ἢ eat rg pacar ἐμη ἢ Thinner ft pbb, fe oar 


1? μι TaM Ke, στρ. 4d —oll, 


δ Β.. A, Ἀρντιδηβα θη ΠΝ ΗΝ 


ΞΑΧΒΆΤΗΒ APMAHCKHE ΞΌΜΠΗ, HMMepHA ΠΡΟΆΠΡΗΗΗΠΕ pAA Mep, KOTOpBIe 
AOAAHbE GIN VKPeliTb Ge MOSHI B 3aBoeBAHHON cTpaie. 

B Apmewii Obiia BBeAeHa BUBAHTHMCKad AIMHNNCTpaTHBHaH Η HaJio- 
ropan cucTema. Onacasch OCTABHTb OUATH CONPOTHBIGHHA, ἩΜΠΕΡΗΗ Wepe- 
cQlila APMAHCKHX ΒΑ ποτοῦ MOCIe 3axBaTa HX ΞΘ ΜΟῚ B rAyGb pomeH- 
ckol! gepxagn. BmMecre ¢ KHA3bAMH H HX BOCHHbIMIE OTPALAaMI Ha HOBbIEe 
MCCTA VXOJIMIA MW YacTb TPyYAOBOrO δοθῆ. ITY ΠΟΠΉΤΗΚΥ Hava πρὸ- 
Βόπητι τὸ Bacuant I boarapo6oitua nee AKTHBHO Ππρυποπῆζ 1} ero Npe- 
CMHUKH. [Plepente COKPYWHTCIbHbIe MOPaKCHHA, HAHEGCENHBIG CeIbUKYKaMH 
ΡΌΜΘΗΜ HO Βτοροῖ! modoBiie AT B., OTPESBHAM BHSAHTHIICKHS ΠΟΠΉΤΗΚΟΒ, 
OUN HOWHAIH, UTO €PMAHC, BAHHTePeCOBAHHbIe B HEAONYVILCHNH COIbAKYKOB 
lia POLUbIe SEMAN, MOryT GbITb Ο YCIeXOM HCNOb3OBaHb ΠΡῊ OOOPOHe STIX 
SeMG1b, OPTANH3OBAHHLIX B BH3aHTHHCKHe (bembl. Co BTOPOH NOOBHHbI 
AI ΒΒ. baSanTHA ΠΟΒΟΡΉΘΤ ΒΟ μ᾽ NOCTEE B BOCTOUNBIX POBHHILMAN 3HaT- 
HIM apMAHAM-XaIKHAOHUTaM. [[pitiem HX XaJIKHAOHHTCKOe BepoHCoBe- 
HaHWe COVAKHAO rapanTuell npégannoctn prxnmepna!?s, 

* & 


B xouue XB. ua Adbone Gua ocuosan monactbiph Haepou {τῶν ᾿Ιβήρων), 
rae Obl ΓΟ ΕΗ MOHAXH, HCNOBeLY HOWE ΓΟ ΗΑ τῷ lipaBo- 
CHABHVIO BepY, HO ΠΡῊ 9ΤῸΜ cCoBcem He Bcerfda rpy3aHnbt. JlocraTouno cKa- 
3€Tb, YTO ¥ HCTOKOB OCHOBaHHNA 3TOTO MONacTEIpA cronaH Hloann Topunk i 
ero Gaumaiiuine poactsennukn. OGpyno rpysnncKne arnorpadp H3Geraan 
HA3KIBATh CBOHX @AMHOBEPUGR apMaHaMH, OnNako B «/KuTHH Moana ἡ 
Espumine VIOMHNaeTCA Ol Η3 Tone Kuaan ΠΟΛ ΗΚ, KOTOPDIN ἀΧΌΤΗ 
H Ob ApMAHHHOM®, HO NpHHAT NpaBociaBrylo (rpyaHHcKylo) Bepy ἢ ΠΟ- 
cTpurca B MoHaXxXH ΠΟΙ HMenem Apcenna'??, Hl econ B Heepone apmane- 

6 V, Laurent. La chronologie des gouverneurs d'Antioche sous le second domi- 
nation byzantine, Mélanges de Université Saint Joseph, τ. 38, 1962, p. 247—251, Cm. 
Takwe B. AL Apymoxosa-Pudausn, Buaantuiickne npasutean deme Maepua, Becrnnk 
obut Haye AH Apa CCP, M2, 1973: ox@ ace, ΒΗ απ τε πη mpapirest Saeccm, ,Busan- 
THHCKHiT BpeMeHHHK=, Ne 34, 1973. 

17 ἡμὴ storo Apcenita eB Mapy Guao mo JAKuTHAO" | «6Gvirpel — Hfrnphy (Kak pac- 
wupposmBaet 1), Terepe), Ou Gua princeps praefectorum aerario Taitzicii. [locae 
MHOCHX AGT akNSHH BH ἀπ OU coopaaca VROAUTB, “ΤΟ Ἢ HaBbecrTHTh CMHOBReH cROcrO 
natpoua* (Analecta Bollandiana, t. 36—37, Bruxelles+Paris, 1917-1919, p. 50. 11—16) 
Tl. Metepe cunraer, tro πον ρθη naet o JbxomKHKe, ocranHom JLagugom Kyponaaa- 
τὸν Ha ποίην c Βηρποῦ Cxanpom (ibidem, p. 50, npum. 1). Ecan mxeutadutxanna [Π- 
[letepea pepua, TO ΟΜΗΟΒΝΉΜΗ NaTpona* Kup baaa oKasmuawrca Tlakypuan, Pepzat Ἢ 
‘epe. [pegnipanite sroro apMaHHHa-xXaqKHonNtTa B CTeHaX MBNpOHa MacT BOaMOIKHOCTL 
yrRepwiaTh canap llakypuHanos ¢ aaepolt Meanpon, Parkt, HaXOAAIIMH Take MOATBEpPK- 


RCHME it B NOMHMaIbHX CoHcKax Hanpona, rae Mbt HaxoduM Vpuropma n Amacua [fa- 
KYPHaHOR, NOHAROBaBIUNX GoraTwe gapm Hmepckoit aappe (K.P. Blake, Some By xanti- 


ne Accounting Practikes illustrated from Georgian Sources, Hazvard studies in clas- 
sical philology, v. 11, 1940, p. 23, 29). Hautonaapnaa mpunanmexnocta Apcenua 


YIOMAHYTa πηδῶν, MOWeT Guth, NOTOMY, “τὸ ero XaAKHAONNTCTBO He OnAO HacmeACTRCH- 
HIM H TPadHUNOWKiIM (KaK ¥ Topuakos ἡ [lakypHanog), a BHOB HpHoéperenmuu, Cp. 


oranin Maries Saecckoro © XaakKHAOHHTe (FperecKOH OpHeNTanHN) & TepBoM MOKoAe- 
HHH, Puaapere Bapaxinyunt Ero ne Mpushabaai Hit APMAHIHOM, HN Tpexom, 160 πὸ Obpasy 
KUSH HHO PeAurHt OH Ona rpeKkom, a mo orny 1 MaTepn—apmanniom* (Wumplau, 
£9 206), 


aMaep> B BHSAHTHACKHN πότον ΕΝ XI a. 65 


NAIKHAOHHTLI, OYEBHAHO, GbINH WaCTbIO CocTaBa OpaTuu, TO Ha 3HaMeHHTOL 
Yepuoill rope HaxXoAHMach rpy3HHcKan OOuTeAb, rae Benoch GorocayReHHE 
Ha IPV3HHCKOM H3bIKe, a CTCHbE ΠΟΚΡΕΙΒΆΠΗ TPYSHHCKHE HaAMHCH H OAH 
H3 9THXN Hasnucell raacula, YTO UCPKOBh STa MpewHasnayena AA «cOmMxy- 
pHs, Τ δ. 24a apman!?. 

O6paTHMca K paccmMOTpeHHio akTop HsepcKoil ΠΑΒΡΒΙ. 

B ROKYMeHTax apxuBpa Hbepona BceTpeyaloTcH, wapAdy  ΠΟΠΠΉΘΕΙΟ 
uryMeHa Hpepckoro MOHACTBIPA, TaKKe NOAMHCH ἩΓΥΜΘΗΟΒ ἡ MOHAXOB 
APVruX acpoucKux MonacTHIpel. lon ἀσφάλεια, aaTupoRnaHHoi 996 r., ποῖ- 
NHCaAMCh "lwawys 6 πρῶτος τοῦ ἀτίου ὅρους, Nixygepog ὁ μοναχὸς ἡγούμενος 
τοῦ Βατοπαιῆϊου, ᾿Ιωάνννς μοναχὸς ὁ “[Bysevl. A ΠΡῊ cocraBAeHHH Apyroro πὸ- 
kyMenta oT 1000 τι npucyrcrsosaan Huxudop ΠΡῸΤ ΟΒΗΤΟΙ roppl, Ραᾧ 89. 
Kceponotamut, Monax Koabma Taoccut, monax Huxndop uz MonactTbipH 
CrappounkutTh ἡ Esdumuii Hpep, 

B coctaprenin goKymMeHta or 1017 r. yuactBoBaain npot ΟΒΉΤΟΙ ropbi 
moHax Huxudop, monax Moann Amagaedutrnn, monaxn Esdbumunt u Teop: 
ΓΗΪ Heepp, monax Huxudbop u3 Monactbipa Craspouuxutnl, ITpxropnit mo- 
Hax KanuHyca, MoHax Ko3bma TopHapnit'*'. Hekoroppie 43 HHX MocTaBHAH 
ΠΟΙ STHM JOKYMEHTOM CBOH NOANHeH uw Kpectn (Nixyeopus μοναχὸς ὁ πρῶ- 
τος. ᾿ἰωλννης μοναγὺς ὁ ᾿Αμαλοιτινός, [ὐθόμιος καὶ Γεώννιος povayot οἱ [Byoes, 
Νιχηφύρος μοναγὸς ὁ Ὡτραβονιχήτας 133. A achaaua or [017 τ΄ ὅμι 18 noanncana 
«moHaxom Hukudbopom npotom Casto ropbl, MoHaxom Hsepowa Teopruem 
(ὑ τῶν ᾿Ιβηρων), MonaxamMu Escdbumuem 1 Teopriem Msaepamn ἡ monaxom Hu- 
som Keeponotamutoms', B axrax Jlaspp) Adanacua AcboueKoro Take, 
HapaALy ¢ NOANNCAMH MpecTaBHTesAeH APVrTHX MONACTHIPeH, BCTpPeyalworTca 
nognucH Moatnua MHeepa Ἡ Esdumun Heepa™. Haaatenu axtos Jlaspa 
{Π. Jlemepapb, A. Γῆν, H. Spoponoc) cura, 4To B STHX AOKYMeHTAX 0Ππ0: 
BO «ΒΟΌΣ» PaBHOSHAUYHO NOHATHIO «MOHaX MOHaCTbIpA Hpepons!®, 

Ha rpeyeckom manyckpunte XV s. «Heropun Bapaaama u Hoacatba», 
\PAaHALlemca B HaMHOHANBHONM Gu6aHoTeKe B TMlapnmwxe (Ne 1771), ectb νπὸ- 


185. CM. δὶ Peeters, Le Tréfonds oriental de Uhagiographie byzantine, Brussels, 
1950, p. 162. Sta oGuteab nMenyetca CypytMa—apm, Uecpp Peifds—cr, Poma (ibidem), 

12° Georgica. t. VII], Thbilistis, 1970, p. 192. 

1 OM. Georgica, p. 194, 195, cp. take ibidem, p. 203, 

it Cm, ibidem, p. 205, 

18 jhidem, p. 206, 207, 

(3 phidem, p. 208, cp. τάκ Georgica, τ VII, p. 209 {Εὐθύμιον cov “78 ηρὰ} p. 210 
( foayeng ἃ 18 .8} ἡ τ᾿ π᾿ 

4 Can, ΗΩΠΡΌΠΜΕΡ, ΔΕῚ mpota ἢ or 99Gr. (Actes δ Lavra, edition diplo- 
matique par P, Lemerle, A, Guillou, N. Svoronos, Paris, 1970, Ne 12, 25). Akr npota 
Huxnopa ot 1012 τς, rae. napagy c Masaom Keeponotamutos ap. noanucn, Epipit- 
Mit Meepa (ibidem, Ae 17, 14, 46,50), rapantia monaxa ΓΕΟΡΓΒΗ͂ Napsana or 1024 τ, 
rae ynomunaetca Kup Hoann Heep fibidem, Ne 25, 6, 8). 

125. CM. HHMeKC? ἀνῇ τῶν ᾿ἰβῆργνω eo “/anp(as) ποτὶ [ἥτῥεξια οι βηρίται =e '/Syordecae 
(Actes de Lavra, p. 400), cp. taxxe #. Dolger, Regesten, pp. 2, 22, 
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MHHAHHe 1 ημτον τοῦ aytonateu μοναγοῦ τοῦ Ἤβυρος 5, a Bp ΓΡΟΌΘΟΚΌΜ 
Komexce u3 Beneunn <Hcropun Bapnaama ἢ Hoacatba» γκΆβ8}η0, 10 
sTa «ΠΥΙΠΕΠΟΛΕΞΗΒΗ HCTOPHAy «nepepemena € Fpy3HHCKorO Ha Tpeve- 
CKHIL ἈΞΗΚ UTHMLIM CBATBIM My7KeM ἘΒΘΉΜΗΟΜ, HMeHVeEMBIM HBepOM», 
(τοῦ λεζομξνοῦ “Ti Bunes)™" Kak ΜῊ BILMIM, B TaKkOrO Poa HCTOUHHKAX 
CHOBO <HBep» SHANNT «MOHAN HBEPCKOTO MOHACTHIDAS, TAK KE Kak ἀβδτοπε- 
uUT»—«MOHAaX MOHaCcTbIpa Baroneaa» ΗΠῚ «cTyaiT=—«mMoHax ΟΥΥΠΗΉΤΟΚΟΓΩ 
MONACTBHIPA. 

Hrak, rpeveckHe HCTOWHHKH AT B. CBHAeTeIbCTBYIOT, YTO COBO «HBep> 
YNOTPeOAAMOCh BHSAHTHAMAMH STOO BPEMCHH B NATH 3HaveHHAX: 

l. Heep — Henanen. 

2. Hpep—rpysHu. 

3. Hpep — ypoxenen dems <Hpepuas Busaurnitcxolt umnepun. 

4. Hpep— ΒΘΡΜΠΉΜΗ, μοποβοηνιοιπηῖ xXaNKHAOHUTCTBO rpysHHcKost 

ODPHCHTalHi. 

. Heep — monax Mepexoro monactbipa na Adoue. 


Gt 


PE SUPP PUN bh PLS 


«bEbMs(4bPL) SEPUPUR XT PUPP PSNPOU PLU 
ULES APP Π MPU 


(Uf th m th π ι a) 


ἐπα μ᾽ plrisncf yuh tsrecepelar Σ ΧΙ ἀρ ὑπιδμ ἢ ει wip pe peer μα 
punderpbrcapan sy ἀπὸ prea reyes Zhayficohy ψαμδαι & apazhy, Pb βῆ feof uroscersel ἐμ 
ἐπε fpr prosmyy oe py cf cae of τὰ Te say Ep cary pr ρα real prgencop cer αι og fle bi poh iperagel fig 

πη μεδπε phine ff pu bis ane rebeof cree? cco ed fe Tease prise og of oi gy uel ard cp pre see op ps proceed ~ 
μι. μη πα μα ἢ {βοΐ με pe gear ἡ el fr phe biel par fas ane ervere fF pena dste ῶμ, 
iy ane pasts press ἢ earth Ay pone of can poaea eee pth ga, mpdurturgpe Gs paced), sr gleegher Cy Sav aplees pr 
(twiubet futabwge pip, dupphp, {μα με funfh page bp ) porvef unde pun tyre 
fF pace af pr: 

Up ua ly ρα ρα μι big fe ΠΤ Peete bp fe ἐμ ef) pasts fred μεῖι af paces 
Shia frisue typ spuspf ἔμ ἢ lgpolwgah pot, op cfphpe  purap XT ips μη πη carl gps ~ 
προ lpg fig Uy frye ear ref orca ἐμ ἃ aipplip πη μα αι fl gulp. 7. fe pele — fi με cas Te tas ~ 
ah, 3. fphp—dpargh, 3. fipbp—Pphp fe Peal fh nbquephfel, 4. feeb pe —af pri ges late 
μμιη ipl epa esas Up cen μμ af cen Ts Top fs Surg, ὅν pphp—Upoisf Pobyp guste παρ. Spr purts: 


136 P Peeters, Le Trefonds..., p. 217. 
int Ibidem, p. 216. 
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V. A. HAROUTIOUNOYVA - FIDANIAN 


LE MOT .IBERE* DAHS LES SOURCES BYZANTINES DU 
ΧΙ SIEGLE 


(Résumé) 


L’objet de l'étude de cet article est le mot ,ibére*, se rencontrant 
dans les sources grecques du Ale siecle. L’auteur essaie d’éclaircir la 
signification qu‘avalt le mot ,ibére* pour les byzantins ἢ cette époque. 

L’auteur de l'article analyse les sources les plus diverses, tant |ai- 
ques {oeuvres d‘historiens médiévaux, chartes impériales, inscriptions) 
quecclésiastiques (livres de canons des monastéres, vie des saints, 
archives des monasteres). L'analyse des témoignages de ces sources 
permet a [auteur de conclure qu’au ΧΙ siécle le mot ,ibére* était 
employe par les buzantins avec 5 significations différentes: 1, ibére— 
espagnol, 2, tbére—géorgien, 3. ibére—aborigéne du diocése d’Ibérie, 
4. ibere—armeénien de fol géorgienne chaleé donienne, 5. ibére—moine 
du monastere ibérique d’Athos. 


ApytroHopa-Onyanan, B. A. (1978) ApManckve ΟΡΘΠΗΘΒΘΚΟΒΡΙΘ ΒΟΤΟΡΗΚΗ 00 ΞΚΟΠΔΗΟΜΗ Bu3aHTulickoi uMMepHu 
Ha ΒΟΟΤΟΚ Β X—XI ΒΒ. Nwunlw-pwuwuhpwlwt hwtintu, Ne 2. pp. 191-206. 


APMSHCKHE CPEXHEBEKOBbIE HCTOPHKH OB 3KCIAHCHH 
BH3AHTHHCKOM HMMEPHH HA BOCTOK B X—XI Bs. 


B. A. APYTIOHOBA-®HUJAHAH 


HeyKJOHNoe H MaHOMepHoe MpOHHKHOBeHHe Bu3aHTHHCKOH HMMepH 
B BOCTOYHbI€ YaCTH MaOa3HHCKHX ΤΟΡΡΗΤΟΡΗΪ COMPOBOAKAa10ch 3akpen- 
@HH€M Ha HHX H OCHOBaHHe€M BOCHHO-a2MHHHCTpaTHBHbIX OKpyroB (dem), 
CTAHOBHBIUHXCA MlalllapMaMii ad adbHeHwen skcMaHciun. ΠΟΡΒΡΙΜΗ͂ 
waraMH Ha 3TOM MYTH, OYeBHAHO, CeqyeT CUHTaTb BOeHHbIe ycrexH Mvex- 
Mentua 1 ἤοδηηδ Kypkyaca, npuBegiue Καὶ Co3qaHiiio empl JInKaHyZ (BO 
BTOPOM JleCATHJeTHH X B.!) H yYpexXTeHHIO HMMepaTOpcKOh KypaTOpHH B 
o6sactH Menutuypr (934 r.)?. TlocnenoBaBliaa B Hayame 50-x rr. X B. 
KOHTpaTaka apaOckoro MHpa® 3aMeJIHJIa, HO HE OCTAHOBIa JBHOXKeHHA 
HMMepHH, OGecmeyeHHoro yxKe c KOHWAa 50-x rr. πούθπα μη Hukudopa DPoku 
nu Moana Liumucxua. Καὶ cepegniie XI B. 3HadHTebHbIe TeppHTopHH Cupun, 
Meconotamun, ΚΗΠΉΚΗΗ n ApMeHHH OKa3aHcb Nog BaacTbio ΒΗΒΔΗΤΠΗ. 

Oxoso cepenunpt XI B. Manoa3HiickHe BsIaeHHA HMNe€PHH CTAHOBATCA 
apeHOH HaGeroB TIOPOK-CeAbAKYKOB, a C 70-X rr. CebAYKYKH MePeXOAAT OT 
Ha6eroB Ha BH3AHTHHCKHe BaAeHHA K HX OCBOeHHWO. PokoBoe 1A HMMeEPHH 
cpamkeHHe mpH Mana3kepte (1071 r.) MoxXHO CUHTATb 83ΔΒΘΡΠΙΔΙΟΙμ οὗ TOUY- 
KOH Ha JIHHHH OTCYeTa BH3aHTHHCKOM 9KcMaHcHH. Vitak, nepBan YeTBepTb 
XB. H 70-e rr. XI B.—xpoHomorHyecKHe paMKH 93KCMaHcHH Bu3aHTilt Ha 


BocTok. 

Tlpou3BpeqeHHA apMAHCKHX HCTOpHKOB AI—XII BB. c Hx NplcTa.IbHbIM 
BHHMaHHeM Καὶ 9kKcMaHCcHH Bu3saHTHH ABAIOTCA HanOo1ee WeHHbIMH 
HCTOYHHKaMH ΠΠΗ YCTaHOBJIeCHHA ΧΡΟΒΟΠΟΓΠῊ ἢ COObITHH STOrTO NepHogza li 


ROMTOe BPEMA WHPOKO HCNOMb3OBaJINCb TOMbKO Kak COOPHHKH PakTHYeCKHX 
MaHHbIX MO BH3AHTHHCKOH SKCIMAaHCHH. 

B Hactonsulelt cTaTbe GyfeT cCelaHa MOMbITKa B3PIAHYTb Ha apMAH- 
CKHe HCTOUHHKH He KaK Ha CYMMY akTOB (CTaBWIHX MOUTH XpecToMa- 
THHHbIMH), HO KaK Ha CYMMY Hel, T. 6. KaK Ha CAMOCTOATEeJIbHbIe MpOH3- 
BEeHHA, OTParkalollne B3rIALbI ABTOPOB, HX TeCHAeCHWHH. ΕΪΗΒΙΜῊ cOBaMH, 
Hac ceHuac HHTepecyeT He “ΤῸ HanucaHo Οὔ 9ΚΟΠΔΗΉΘΠῊ Bu3aHTHH Ha Boc- 
TOK (3TO H3YYe€HO ROCTATOUHO XOPOWO), a ΚΑΚ Οὔ: 5ΤῸΜ HallicaHo (3TO He 
H3yyeHo coBceM). ΠΡῊ sTOoM MbI He CTABHM MNepen co6oli 3ama4yH ycTaHo- 
BHTb HCTOYHHKH ABTOPOB H Te BJIHAHIA, KOTOPble CHOpMHpOBaH HX MpoH3- 


1H. Grég olre, Notes épigraphiques, .Byzantion*, VIII, 1933, crp. 79—80. 
2 Wctopun Busantun, M., 1967, τ. 11, erp. 190. 
8 ΤὰΜ me, οτρ. 208. 
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BEEHHA. OTH ΠΡΟΗΒΒΘΠΘΗΠΗ͂ OYAYT paccCMaTPHBaTbCA B HX OOULENPHNATOM, 
Tak CKa3aTb, «KaHOHHYeCKOM» ΒΠΠ6, Jia ΠΔΙΠΗΧ ΠΟΠΘῚ He HMeeT Cepbe3- 
HOTO 3Ha4eHHA Ha.H¥He B HHX MO3MHHX BCTABOK, OUIH6OOK, CMeINeHIH ἢ 
T. Π., TaK Kak 3TH MOMEHTbI Heu36exHO HHBEIHPY!OTCA 3HAYHTEbHO 6oub- 
IUHM KOATHYCCTBOM OPHIHHavIbHbIX CTPaHHL H ΗΘ MOLyT PCWIHTeJIbHbIM OOpa- 
30M NOBHATD Ha BbIABJIGHHC TCEHACHUNH HX ABTOPOB. 

BoctouvHaad akcnaHciiA Bu3aHTHH, MpOosoOmKaBUAaAcA Weloe ΟΤΌΠΕΤΗΘ, 
6bl.1a TAYGOKHM IH CAOKHDIM ABJICHHEM, BKJOUABLUHM B Ce6s MOJIHTHYECKIIe, 
HM.1OMaTHYeCKHe, COWNAIbHbIe, JIKOHOMHMeCKHe, MEMOrpaduyeckne, HWeo- 
SIOTHYeCKHE ἢ KV.IbTVPHbIe ΔΟΠΟΚΤΡΙ. Pe3yabTaTbl sTOrO Mpowecca BecbMa 
pa3Hoo6pa3no ἢ ΓΙνύοκο CKa3a.liCb B pa3HbIX O61aCTAX %KH3HH Kak Ap- 
MeHHH, Tak  Bu3aHTHH; ΠΡῊ STOM eC Ha APMAHCKHX 3e€MJIAX, 3aXBa4eH- 
HbIX B XOJe€ 9KCMAHCHH, HMMCPHA MONbITATACh BBeECTH BH3AHTHHCKHH MpaBo- 
NOPALOK, AaIMHHUCTPaTHBHYy!O ἢ PHCKAabHYIO CHCTeMy ἢ XaJKHQOHHTCKY10 
OPTO.1OKCHIO, TO ἢ CAMH APMAHCKHE 30 ΜΠΗ, CTAB JIHMHTPOMHbIMH OOacTA- 
MH Bu3aHTHi, OKA3bIBaAIH Ha Hee MOCTOAHHOe COWHAaIbHOe H KYJIbTYPHOe 
BaiAHies, 

BocTokoBeAbl H BHSAHTHHHNCTbI OOBINHO MOAYEPKHBAIOT TPH 9Τ8Π8 BH3AaH- 
THHCKOH 3KCMaHCHI] Ha BOCTOKe: aHHeKCHA liMMepHeH apMAHCKHX WapcTB 
HW KHARKECTB, Nepeceenne BylaqeTereH C HX BOCHHDIMH OTPpAaMH ἢ 480- 
TbIO HaCe.1CHHA Β ΓΠΙΥΟΡ HMNePHH H, Kak C.leqcTBHeE BCero 9TOFO,—NObeAHOe 
HNaulectTBHe CebixkykKoB. ApMAHCKHe HCTOpHKH c XIX B. H WO ἩΔΙΠΗΧ 
Hei BMO.1He ECTECTBEHHO COCpeXOTAaUIBaloT CBO€ BHHMA@HHe Ha yTpaTe ap- 
MAHCKUMH WapCTBaMH NOHTHYeCKOH H€3ABHCHMOCTH H Ha TpareHH apMAH- 
‘CKOrO HapOla, YXOJHBWUerO C POAHOH 3ΘΜΠΗ, MOJIOKHB TEM CaMbIM Hayao 
Auacnope. YuNTLIBaA DeTanbHy!O pa3pa6oTaHHOCTb 9ΤῊΧ BOMpOCcoB, Mbl He 
6yAeM HX CMeWNa.1bHO KacaTbcA B HacToAulell cTaTbe. Hac HHTepecyloT He 
pe3ybTaTbl, a MYTH H Me€TOAbI BH3aHTHHCKOM 3KcnaHcHH. OnpeneneHubiit 
CBeT Ha 3TH MeCTOAbl MOMET MPOMITb, KAK HAM KaKeTCA, H3y4eHHe ΟΤΗΟΠΙΘ- 
HIIA COBPEMEHHHKOB Καὶ BH3aHTHH, BbIACHeEHHe TEHMEHUHH COBPEMCHHbIX 3KC- 
TAHCHH HCTOPNKOB. 

PacMaTpiIBaeMble€ aBTOPhl, Ppa3.1NYHbIe MO MPOHCXOATeHHIO, O6pa3oBa- 
HINO, Ta.1aHTY, βϑ ΔῊ ΔΜ H CTO pa6orTbl, O6laawT H HeEKOTOPOH OOULHOC- 
ΤΡΙΟ, NO3BO.1AIOWEH MPOBOAITb CpaBHeHHe MeKy ΗΠΜΗ: 

1) OHM OMNCbIBAaIOT OCHOBHbIe€ 3TaNbl IKCNAHCHH Bu3aHTHH Ha Boctok 
B A—AI BB.; 


2) OHN—OYeBHAUbI HH 6.1H3KI 10 BPeMeHH Καὶ OMNCbIBACMbIM ΠΜῊ CO- 
-ObITHAM (ΤΟ yMpollaeT Bonpoc Οὔ HX HCTOUNNKAaX); 
3) Π, CaMoe T1aBHoe, BCe OHH MHCaTe HAaWNOHAJIbHbIe ἢ KaK TaKo- 


BbI€ OTPaKatoOT 3Talibl COBPCMeEHHOTO HIM oO6LLeCTBeEHHOrO CO3HAHHA, UTO We- 
aeT HX B3P.1A1bl OCOOCHHO LUWeHHbIMH WIA Hac. 


@ QTOT BoNpoc Ma.10 pa3pa6oTaH B IIcTOpiorpadin. HenocpeactBetHO eMy ΠΟΟΒΠΙΠΔῊ 
ΤΟΙ͂ΡΚΟ ΠΟΚΠῺΔ COBCTCKHX BU3ANTHHNCTOB Ha XIV Mex AyHapOMioM KOUrpecce ΒΙΙ3ΔΗΤΙΠΟΒΘ- 
nop (3. B. Vaaapuosa, A. Tl Kanwxgan, P. M. Baptuksan, Cotnanbnan 
CTPYKTYpa BOCTOYNNLIX cpa Busautnackoh uMnepin B IX—XIJ ps., »XIV Congrés [π- 
ter national des Ftudes Byzantines, Rapports*, II, Bucarest, 1971, ctp. 21—26), 
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Hictopuk CrenaHoc Taponeuh no npo3BaHiio AcoxHk, aBTop «Bceo6- 
ule HCTOPHH»?, TpeTbiO YaCTb CBOero Tpyda Ha3Ban «licTropHel Bpemen, 
flOBECTBYEMbIX CAMOCTOATEbHO». HayHHaeTCA OHA OT BpeMeHH IapcTBo- 
ΒΔΠΗΗ WapsA A6aca (929 r.) un gqoBegena yo 1004 r. Sto nepnog noantuyec- 
ΚΟΓῸ H 9KOHOMHYecKOrO pacuBeTa APMeHHH, MOJYYHBUIHA B HCTOpHorpa- 
(HH Ha3BaHHe «3MOXH MHPHOFO CTPOHTebCTBa», XOTA, PasYMeeTCH, B 3TO 
BpeMA ObLIH H CTOJIKHOBeCHHA C apaOCKHMH ΒΠΑΠΘΤΟΠΉΜΗ, H eodabHble 
Mex LOYCOOHLBI. 

Ha 9TOT Ke NepHo NPHXOANTCA H PAR BaKHeHWNX 9ΤΆΠῸΒ MocTyna- 
ΤΟΠΡΗΟΓΟ ABHAKeHHA ΒΗΞΔΉΤΗΗ Ha BocToK: ΔΗΗΘΚΟΗΗ Tapoua, mplicoerH- 
HeHHe Mana3kepta, AHTHOXHH, BaazeHni Jlapuaa Kyponanata. «B 415 
(966 r.),—numwet AcoxHkK,—6bil10 3aTMeHHe COHUa, CKOHYacA ΑΠΙΟΤ, 
KHA3b TapOHCKHH, H rpeKH 3aBazetH TapoHom» (ctTp. 183). Cromb *e 
SNHYeCKH paccKa3biBaeT ACOXHK HO B3ATHH MaHa3kepta. «B 417 (968 r.) 
Bapa, NeMAHKHHK no Opaty Hukndopa, npulien c MHOFOUHCIeHHbIM BOH- 
ckoM B AnaXyHHK, OKpykHa ropog Mana3kepT, a, B3AB ero, CpbI πὸ OCc- 
HOBaHHA ΓΟΡΟΙΟΚΗΘ cTeHbl, a B 418 (969 r.) Β3ππ BeEMHKHH CHpHiicknl ro- 
pox AHTHOxH1o» (cTp. 183)®. Ton nopectBoBaHia He MeHAeTCH — cyqb6a 
Tapova H Mana3kepta Ht cyQb6a AHTHOXHH ONHCbIBaIOTCA OAHHAKOBO Gec- 
CTpacTHO. ACONHK paccCKa3bIBaeT O BOMHAX HMMePHH C apaOcCKHMH BJamete- 
AAMH, B pe3y.1bTaTe KOTOPbIX MHOFHe MalOa3HHCKHe TePPHTOPHH ΟΤΟΠΙΠῊ 
« Bu3autun (ctp. 184, 186—187, 245, 260—263, 264—265, 374), ἢ Boc- 
XBaIACT MVAKCCTBO BH3AHTHHCKHX HMMepaTOpoB H NOKOBOAUeB, cpelH 
KOTOPBIX ObIO HEMaO apMAH (Tapounth, JLanaccHubt). 

3HaulTesbHOe MecTO yHeAeT ACOXHK BOCCTAHHAM Ma.10a3HHCKHX eo- 
anoB ΠΡΟΤΗΒ uMnepnn’. ΠΡ stom Bapaa Ckaup, H36paHHbllt wapem, Bce 
we Yale IMeHYeTCH HM Cpabwhwy» (THPAH, 3axBaTUHK). IfHTepecHo, 4TO 
HECMOTPA Ha TO, UTO B BOCCTaHHAX Bapabr Cxaupa, Bapant Moku, HuKkudo- 
pa LIpspu3a un Kendua MpHHHMaaH WeaTembHOe yYacTHe MHOrHe apMAHCKHe 
KHA3bA, WIA ACOXHKa BC€ 3TH CMYTbI He CBOe, HE KPOBHOe aPMAHCKOE 1e.10, 
Bce 9ΤΟ, NO AcOXHKy, MpOHCXOAHO «B rpeyecKoM rocyRapcTBe» (f Purqu- 
cope μιν Inhuug, crp. 192). MocneaHel HCKpoH MaATexKeH ObI-10 BLICTYNMeHHe 
Maructpa UopazBanesa, KoTOporo pa36na B Jlepaxkane matpuknh Hoan. «C 
τοῦ nopbl, — oTmeyaeT Acoxuk, — BcaA Tpeuns, ΠΟΚΟΡΘΗΗΔΗ not Baactb Ba- 
CHAHA, CTaa HaCnaxkaTbcA MHPom» ((ΤΡ. 251, cm. rak»ke οτρ. 260). ILHpI- 
MH CAOBaMH: BO-MepBLIX, BCe MPOHCXOANBWee KaCalOCb HemocpascTBeHHO 
Bu3aHTHH HW ee MMmepaTopa, a BO-BTOpbIX, ACOXHK CKOpee Ha CTOpoHe noc- 
meaHero’. 


5 eUinkippustinup Supolbginy ἰλωπη μων, ἢ μια ἶπιβ μιν mpbybpuhuto, Vkabppmpg, 1885. 
Crpaniubl, yKaAsaNNbie Janee B TekCTe, NPHBeTellbl NO STOMY Η3ΠΔΠΗΙΟ. 

6 Ποροβοὶ no Ii]. Smuny, cm. «Bceo6ulan uctopua Crenatioca TapoucKoro Acoxnka 
moO nposBainito, nucatern XI ctonetua». Tlepeperetia c apMaticKoro ἢ OO6baAcHeHa H. 9Μη- 
nom, M., 1864. eTp. 127. 

7 Taapa) XNIV—XXVILI. 

8 ACOXHK OTMevaeT MYyXKeCTBO APMAHCKIN OTPAAOB, BXOANBWHX B BOICKO MATEKHI- 
KOR, xpaGpoctd Fpuropa ἢ barpata, coitioselt Kun3a Tapotickoro, ἢ xKiln3a Δίοκκα, KOTO- 
pble HABOMIUL yaxac NA Ppeyeckoe BOTIcKO (ἐτρ. 191), oWaKo cam Matexk Bapant 
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Tla1bHelimaa akcnaHcia ΠΜΠΟΡΙΠ Ha Boctoke CBA3aHa C HOBbIM ΠΟΧΟ- 
nom Bacuansa Il Bp προ (em. ra. XLH, ctp. 274) n npitcoeaqnHennem 
Baten Tapuna Kypomamata. ΔΟΟΧΗΚ ΠΙΠΠΟΤ; «Tak Kak y Hero He 6bIN0: 
ΗΠ CblHa. ΗΠ Gpata, KOTOPbIe Obl yHaceqOBaAN mpecTom ero WapcTBa, OH 
NOPYy4YI.1 CBONX BaccaJOB ἢ CBOIO CTpaHy (ququunumgqiitin Lb qughiunS) rpe- 
ueckoMy waplo Bacuamo» (στρ. 275). 

Bruny 3a o6octpenne oTHomeHHit Mekay Bu3antuel nu Cpysnen Acoxnk 
BO3.1araeT BCelleIO Ha rpy3iHcKoro wapa Typreva, a MiupHoe 3aBepllene 
KOHJNKTA CBA3bIBaeT C ΤΟΡΠΗΜΟΟΤΡΙῸ 1 MUpomo6uem Bacnana II, Koto- 
polit «BbINO.THHA wenanne Typrena» (cTp. 279). 


ACOXNK paccKa3biBaeT, C KaKIIM MOYeTOM BCTpeYyasl H Kak Welpo oLa- 
plBat WMnepaTOp ABHBIINXCA K H€MY AaPMAHCKHX BJlameTeteH (cTp. 277). 
On axe OTNPaBI MOC.1aHNA Καὶ COCeEAHNM apaOcKHM 3MIpam c Tpe6oBaHH- 
€M OCTABHTb B ΠΟΚΟΘ Bacnypakan (cTp. 281). 


ACOXIK HeMHOro, HO 6.1arox%KeaTeIbHO PaCCKa3bIBaeT I] O BHYTPeHHeH 
nowituke umMnepnn. Bacnani I] nepecenna «yactb apMAH 113 HaXOANBLLIIX- 
CA ΠΟΙᾺ ero ΒΠΔΟΤΡΙΟ B MakeOHIIO, YTOOHI... MaTb HM BO3MOMHOCTb 3aHATb- 
Ca ycTpolictBom cTpaHbi» (στρ. 201). ApMaHcKui HCTOpHK OTMeY¥aeT Bepo- 
TepnuMoctb Bacnausa [1 (ctp. 276). MH soo6ure, no ero coBaM, WMMepatop 
«OCTAHOBIL1 HallecTBIIA, OO1erYn TAKKHE ἨΔΠΟΓῊ H NOOK KOHeEL rpa- 
6exkK4aM H M.1eHeHIio» (cTp. 281). Tak ocBemlaetca Momutuyecknit Kypc Bu- 
3aHTHN y ACOXHKa Ha MepBblX 3TaMaX JBIMKeEHHA ΠΜΠΘΡΙΠΙ Ha BoctTox. 


«IlopectBopanne» Apuctakaca JlacTuBepTuH!® 6bI0 HanicaHo MexAy 
1072 π 1087 rr. 4 oxBaTbiBaeT co6biTHA c 1001 no 1072 rr. ABtop—cospe- 
MeCHHHK H O4eBIMel 3axBaTa BusaHTuel OOWNPHbIX MaJlOa3HlickHx TeppH- 
TOPHH HW APMAHCKNX 3eMeNb, 3ABeEPpWIeHIA 9KCNaHCHH ΒΗΒΔΉΤΙΗ Ha BoctoK 
Ἡ HaulecTBIlA CelbjuKyKoB. Κα. H. KO3dauian o6patiua BHUMaHIe Ha TO, ¥TO 
ApnicTak3c 1a.1eKO He ὅμιΠ TAKHM APDIM MPOTHBHHKOM BI3AaHTIIICKOrO ΒΠ8- 
MplyectBa, Kak cmejoBato 6p owNMaTh!!. Mecnenopatenb momaraet, 4To 
«IBOMCTBeHHOe OTHOWEeHHe AplicTak3ca K BU3AHTHHCKOH MOJNTHKe» Mponc- 
TeKAeT OT KNPONCNOMKMEHIA ero C HMMepCKOH TeppuTopin (13 r. ΔΡΠΗΔῚ)», 
a TaK2Ke OTTOTO, YTO POMeH Obi «BCE Ke ΠΡΟΠΠΟΙΤΗΤΘΊΒΗΘΘ CebAKy- 
Kop»!?, B κακοΐ Mepe MponcXoxKeHHe C ΤΟΡΡΗΤΟΡΠΗ, 3aXBayeHHOM uMMe- 
pel, Mor.1o cnoco6cTBOBaTb CHMNaTHAM K ἩΜΠΘΡΗΜ, τ BONpOC COKHbIH. 

e 


Ckanpa He BbI3bIBaeT ero On06peHnua. K. H. KO36auian senen 3a H. Anonuem no.taraet, 
uTo ΟΡΙΗΟΒΡΗ͂ Awota Barpatyii ΠΡΗΜΚΗΥΠΗ K BoccTaniio Cxaupa 13-3a «ocTporo HezO- 
BO.1bCTBA BH3ANTHHCKHM BJlafbivecTBOM» (B KH.: «IloBecTBoBaHie Βᾶρπᾶποτα Apucta- 
Kaca JlactuBeptun». Tlepepog c ApeBieapMAHCKOTO, BCTYMHTeAbuad CTaTbA, KOMMelITapHit 
ΤΕ ΠΡΗΠΟΣΚΘΉΠΗ K. 11. ἸΟϑ3ύδιηπηδ, M., 1968, στρ. 18—19). Ognaxo we Harjo 3a6bIBaTb, ἹΤῸ 
ΠΘΙΡΙΟ 3TOFO BOCCTAHHA μπᾶ OTHIONb Ne OTMeHa BH3aHTHACKOTO B.aAbuecTBa B Tapone 
i BooOule B ApMelHH; peyb Ula mpocTo Ο 3amene OANOrO HMNepaTopa ΔΡΥΓΗΜ. 

9 Tlepepon no H. Smuxy, ctp. 180. 

Ι0 Uppumulpup lwunfibpugeny ἢιμιπεπιβμινν, bpkwh, 1963. Ctpanuil B TeKcte 
ΠΡΗΒΘΊΘΗΒΙ MO 9ΤΟΜΥ H3aHHlo. 

1! «TlopectBopanne», ctp. 25. 

12 Tam xe, στρ. 28—29, 34. 
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Ilapasmenen Mexay POMeAMH H Ceba*#KyKaMH AplicTak93c, B OTIHUHe, Ha- 
npHMep, oT Matteoca Ypxaeun (cM. HIKe), HHrgZe He mpoBogutT. Kpome 
Toro, TEPMHMOCTb Καὶ BH3aHTHH, XapakTepHan He TOMbKO gia Apuctakaca, 
HO H QA MJaQWHX H ΟΤΔΡΙΠῊΧ ero COBPeEMeHHHKOB, HYKaeTcA B OODACHE- 
AX, ΠΡΗΠΟΣΚΗΜΡΙ͂Χ KO BC€EM 3THM MHCaTenaM. «J[BOHCTBeHHOCTb», MomKaJlyH, 
He COBC€M TOUHOE ONpexeeHHe OTHOWeHHA ApHcTak3ca Καὶ BH3aHTHHCKOH 
aKCNaHCHH. Ha Haul B3riad, OH MpHTepKHBaeTCA eAHHOM H OYeHb YeTKOH 
KOHHENWNH MO OTHOWENHHIO Καὶ MOJIHTHKe BuH3aHTHH: Β63Π6, ΓΘ. ApucTak3c 
NOpHWaeT AKU MOMHTHYeCKOrO Kypca BH3aHTHH, OH AeaeT 3TO C ΟΓΟΒΟΡ- 
ΚΆΜΗ. Tak, OH HaMekaeT, 4To Bacnani I] nucnHpHpoBasa y6ulictBo aBu- 
Ha Kyponaaata, H TyT *Ke pacCKa3bIBaeT O Ka3HH,—OUeCBHAHO, MO MpHkKa3y 
HUMMepaTOpa—TaHKCKHX a3aTOB, 3aMelUAHHbIX B 93TOM MpecTyMIeHHH 
{cTp: 23). 

Taaspa Ν, nocBauwleHHaa magennio LUlnpakckoro wapcTBa, 3aXxBaTYy 
AHH—9TO 11.144 O THOeIH «CTPaHbI Haleli ApMaAHcKOH». B ApKHX, YAHBH- 
T@JIbHO APaMaTHUHbIX BbIPAKEHHAX OMHCHIBAeT APHCTaK3C 3amMycTeHHe 
Hekorga OoraToH H wBeTyLWeH 30 Μ πη. PoMelickHe BOHCKa YeTbIpe*KAbl BTOP- 
ΓΆΠΗΟΡ B Ulnpak, Aun Obln 3aXBaYeH «He MO 3aKOHY BOHHDbI>, a «.1yKaBoOli 
peybio», Konctautin IX MonoMax HapyUlH. KAATBY Ha KpecTe,—Ka3aJ0cb 
Obl, MOHOe H Oe€30rOBOpOUHoOe OCyKMeHHE NO.AHTHYeCKOrO Kypca BH3aHTHH. 
ΟΠΗΔΚΟ H 3eCb HMM€pHA BHHOBAaTa He OHA, CJI€ENOBATe.IbHO, He TaK yx 
BHHOBaTa: OTBETCTBEHHOCTb 3a NameHHe AHN JeNAT C POMeAMH MpOBH3aH- 
THHCKaa rpynmupoBka Capknca hAfKa3na un KaTonKoca Iletpoca [Teta- 
Hapa3a, HeEKHTi CBAULeEHHHK Kiopakoc, CNpaATaBUIHH, a Mo3>%Ke ΠΡΟΠΑΒΙΠΗ rpa- 
moty Kouctautina VIII o camoynpaB.eHHH ἌΡΜΘΗΗΗ, ΓΑΓΗΚ II, ΠΟΚΗΗΥΒ- 
WN CTpaHy «H3-3a He3peoro yMa H 6oA31HBOCTH», HT. π. (cTp. 55—64)!%. 
IIpumMepbt Ha6.1107eHHH TakOro pO2a MOKHO ObILIO Obl YMHOKHTD. 

Ilo 6oapwmeh x#e 4“acTH NOTHTIYeCKHe akKWHH HMMe€pHH BOCNpHHHMa- 
roTca Apnctak3com ΠΟΊΤΗ 6e3 oropopok ἤΐδβηπ Kyponaaat, mo Apucta- 
Kacy, Mepela cBOH 3eMAH HMMepaTopy Bacuvinto II, kak Bacca clo3epe- 
Hy. O KakoM Obl TO HH ObIIO HaMXKHMe HCTOPHK He yNOMHHaeT (CTP. 30, 
20—25). Buny 3a polity pagan HacneactBa Jlapuia OH BO3JaraeT He Ha 
Bacuana Il, a Ha rpy3HHcKoro uapa Teopria I, He BepHyBulero B.1agdeHHA, 
HeKOra NoxwaloBaHHble HMMepHen ἤαβηπν (cTp. 25): «CnpaBer.1HBbllt 
TOCNOIb BO31a.1 ΘΜΥ Yepe3 MOCpesACcTBO pomMeeB» (27, 20; cm. «I ToBecTBoBa- 
HHe» Β ΠΕΡ. K. I, KO36auiaua, στρ. 59). Apticraksc Bce BpemMa MoNepKH- 
BaeT MHpo.mo6ne  TepmiMocTb Bacnanall (ctp. 36, 6—8; 37, 24—26). Ou 
Ha3bpipaeT BaciaHA «MOrylUlecTBeHHbIM HMIMepaTOpOM, MOCTOAHHBIM mo6eqH- 
Te1eM B BOHHAX, YBACYeCHHbIM ΠΟΠΒΗΓΆΜῊ MYyXKecTBa» (ywpfuhuh puryne- 
Piwmtg, Cluumdmppuy, cTp. 42, 6—8, «]]opecTBoBaHiie», crp. 71). τοῖν 
2ke XBaseOHO oT3blBaeTca ApnicTak3c O KouctantuHe VIII, «myoxke mupo- 


13 O KOMACKTUBHOI OTBeETCTREHHOCTH 3a Mazente Ann cm.: K. H. ΙῸ 3ὅ ἃ π|' ἢ, «Πο- 
BecTBoBanue> Apictakaca JlacTHBepTWH ἢ 3aKatT «3noxi barpatuzos». Astopedepat 
HOKT. Alice., vl.. 1975. στρ. 19. 
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06HBOM H ΠΡΟΜ». (στρ. 40, 20), ocMoTpliTebiOoM H Myipom (cTp. 41, 
9—10). IImenho Kouctautuny VII] Apuctaksc npunucpipaeT ykKa3, apy- 
rout ApMeHiit CaMoynmpaBJeHie Ha BedHbIe BpeMeHa (cTp. 57, 1--᾿ 7). On 
OLO6pAeT ANNIOMaTIIO ΦΘΟΠΌΡΡΙ, OTKYNNBUelCA OT HadcroB cysTaHa 
(crp. 95, 24—25; 96, 1—8; 101, 19—21), numer o noMoulH, KoTOpy!0 oKa- 
341 Bacnani I] 6pary Opanneca-Cm6ata Auioty Barpatyun (crp. 28,1 --- 
7), OTMeYaeT MEAKAY MPOYM, YTO BCe NOAHHMABLUINe MATE ΠΡΟΤΗΒ HMne- 
paTopa poMeeB KOHYAJH NO3OPHbIM OOpa3om (cTp. 33, 15—20). 

Kakoli Ke mpencraeT BHYTpeHIiAA NomNTHKa ΒΠ3ΔΉΤΗΙ Ha 3aBOeBaH- 
HbIX ΘΟ 3€M.1AX B ocBelweHHH Aptictakaca? Crpana onyctea. KHa3ba, Wa- 
Pl HW a3aTbl pacces.1HCb NO YYKUM 3eM.1AM, CaM 6 ApncTak3c ΠΗΠΠΘΤ OG 
3TOM B CBONNX Maayax-oTcTynaeHiax. [11 B To we BpeMA OH NOAVepKHBaeT, 
ἯΤΟ a3aTbI He NO MPHHyAKReHHIO, a No yOexK Reno (XOTA Obl ΗΠ «KyKaBhIMH 
peuaMu») nmepecXadi B HMMepiio ἢ TaM MO.TYUHJIH HOBbI€ Β.18 ΔΘΗΠΗ (cTp. 
+1, 17—21). 

IIcc1exopaTe.iit Ualle MPNBOAAT Aauuble Aplictakaca O pa3ry.1e CeIbl- 
ἈΚΥΚΌΚΟΓΟ ΠΔΙΠΘΟΤΒΗΗ H B APMeHHH H B COCeAHIX O61acTAX, O NOpaxkeuii- 
AX POMEIICKHNX Bolick. O”HaKko y AplicTak9ca ecTh HEMaIO TaNHbIX ἢ Οὔ ycl- 
THAX HMM@PHH, HanpaB.eHHbIX Ha OOOPOHy BOCTOYHHIX ΠΡΟΒΙΗΠΗΪ, Tak, 
HCTOPHK MuWeT O CTPOHTeAbCTBE OOOPOHHTeJIbHbIX COOPYXeHHH, O BoccTa- 
HOB.AeHHA Deogocnonoaa (cTp. 28, 8—I11). Apnetaksc paccka3blBaeT O cpa- 
MEM C CeIbIKYKAMN BU3SAHTHHCKHX HaMecTHHKOB (bem Tapou, Bacnypa- 
Kail, I[pupus, Meconotamua (ctp. 80—81), oTMeYaeT, ὩΤῸ BI3AHTHHIUDI 
COCPeJOTOYH.AH B BOCTOUHLIX MPOBHNHMHAX BOCHHbI€C KOHTHHIeHTbI: «Ha BOCTO- 
KE ObIIO 3HAYNTeADHOe KOANYeECTBO POMeliCKON KOHHHUbI, KOTOPaA 3811Π|- 
ula.la CTpany—ulIC.10 ee, TOBOPAT, JOXOANIO πὸ 60 THIcAY» («ἢ υτιῖπιββεῖιν, 
στρ. δύ, 7—8, «IloBectBoBaHiie», cTp. 94). Aplicraksc BocTOp»xelHO ΠΟΒΘΟ- 
TBYeT OO ycilelioli O6opone Mana3kepTa OT Ce/IbAKYKOB, BO3I.1aBJIeHHO!T 
KOMCHJaHTOM ropoxa nwxaiom Bacumem (Baciuiem Anoxanom,— B. A.). 
B ropoge, OYeBHAHO, HaXOANACA BUSAHTHHCKHI TapHH30H, nocKOMbKy ApHc- 
TaK9C YNOMHHAeT <HeKOeFO BOCHAYaMbHNKa H3 POMeHCKHX Bolick» (cTp. 92, 
21), 1i3rOTOBNBWero TaK Ha3biBaeMbill «rpeyeckiil OTOHb»>, NMPOHNKWero 
BO BpaAeCKHii 1arepb H ΠΟΙΊΚΌΓΠΙΘΓΟ ocanHyIO Maly CeabixKyKoB (cTp. 
92—933). 

PomelickN€ BOCHaYaIbHUKH IbITaINCb 3aULNULaTb BBepeHHble HIM οὔ- 
ἼΔΟΤΗ, XOTA H ΗΘ BCerfa ycnewWwHo 113-38 YNCeHHOrO NepeBeca cebAKYyKOB 
(CM., HAMpHMep, O BbIa3Ke OTPpAda poMelickoro rapnHH3oHna AlenntuNbl, o- 
CpaxkelHll C C@1bA7KyKaMH TapH30Ha Kpenocti B Xopssenc—crtp. 116, 
13—14; 118, 1—7). Apucraksc ΒΟΟΧΗΠΙΔΟΤΟΗ͂ ΦΘΟΠΟΡΟΜ, cpinom Aapona, 
TaPOHCKHM HaMe€CTHHNKOM (cTp. 96—97), MposABUBUINM OTBary B ONTBAaX 
c cembaxKyKaMu. ΕἾ, Hakonell, C yBaxkKeHHeM I COUYBCTBHCM ΠΙΠΠΘΤ OH O My- 
mecTBe H TpariyeckoH ὑγαρῦθ Pomana IV J[uorena (1068—1071) (ετρ. 
137). C ru6erbio Jnorena Apuctak3sc CBA3bIBaeT Kpylenie ΜΟΓΥΠΙΘΟΤΒΆ 
pomelickoh mepxasbi (cTp. 140). Takopo ornHowenie Apnctaksca K nMown- 
THYECKOMy Kypcy Busanrili. 
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B xonue «Mcropuu goma ApupyHn»!4 ectb ΠΡΗΠΟΣΚΘΗΜΘ (ra. XII), 
comepKallee KpaTKHH 0630p HCTOPHH KHAwKecTBa BacnypakaH OT rofa cmep- 
TH Waps Paruka ApupyHu go nepsoli uetpeptu XII 8B. B Hem ynomuHHaloTca 
roapt 1021, 1041, 1097 μ 1121. ABtop npiimoxeHuA (BTOpoi aHOHHM 3TOrO 
IICTOUHHKA) KW ΠΡῊ Xeqeneke, BHYKe KHA3H8 AOgembMcexa ApUpyHH, ΒΠ8- 
ΚΤ ΠΗ Kpenoctw ΑΜΙΟΚ, H3 τοῦ BeTBH CeMbH ApupyHu, KOTOpad oCcTanacb Ha 
pounne. Tlocnequee co6bitue Tpya aHoHHMa fatTupyetca 1121 Γ., T. e. aBTop 
KH B Hayae XII B. H Obl CTapuiM CoBpeMeHHHKOM ApuctaKk9aca JlacTH- 
BepTitH. He ὄν αν oveBHAWEM CO6BITHH, OH ONNPaICA, MO-BHAHMOMY, Ha He- 
nocpeAcTBeHHy!o TparHuHio!®. H3 ΜΗΤΟΡΘΟΥΙΟΙΠΗΧ Hac COOBITHI OH ONNCbIBa- 
eT nepecesieniie B Bu3antiio Cenekepima ApupyHu B 1021 u Taruka Bar- 
patyHn B 104] rr. OnncaHne ΠΟΠΉΤΗΚΗ ΒΗΒΔΉΤΗΗ 32eCb NOTH WANANYHO. 
APMAHCKHE ΠΑΡ ΠΟΟΡΟΒΟΠΡΗΟ NepeAaioT CBOH B.laeHHA, — lIMMepaTop po- 
M€eB IIPHHHMaeT HX C MOYECTAMH H JapaMH H aeT HM PaBHOUeHHble Hi Ja- 
*Ke ΠΥΎΠΙΗΘ BaeHHA: BMeCTO MpocTo ropoxzoB—ropoya Beaikne (fhdw~ 
48 δ}, B3aMe€H Kpemocteli—HenpuctynHble (whtwinnyg) KpenmoctH (cTp. 
499—500). 

(πραγ mo BpemMenil HCTOUHHK—«Xponorpadua» Marteoca Yp- 
xaeun!®, Matteoc pogdusica 4 ΗΠ BOgecce (Ypxe) BO BTOpOH ΠΟΠΌΒΗΗΒ, 
MOXKeT ObITb, B KOHUe XI B. H yMep Merkgay 1138 u 1144 rr. Ero tpya coc- 
TOHT H3 Tpex uacten. [leppax yacTb OXBaTbIBaeT COObITHA c 952 no 1051 rr., 
Bpropaa—c 1051 no 1101 rr., tpetba-—c 1101 no 1136/37 rr., τ. e. HHTepecy- 
OLUWHH Hac ΠΘΡΗΟΙΗ BpeMeHH ONMHCaH B MepBOH H BTOPOH uaCTAX ero ΡΔΟΌΤΕΙ, 
H ΘΟΠΗ COOBITHA MOCMETHHX eT BTOPOH H TpeTbeli YaCTH MPONCNOAH.TH ΠΡῊ 
ΗΘΜ, TO JIA MepBOH H OONbuIeH YaCTH BYOPOH OH NOMb30BaI1CA KAaKHMH-TO 
HCTOUHHKAMH. Cam Martteoc nuler, {Τὸ ucropiio co6pitnii 952—1051 rr. 
OH H3JIOKH. Ha OCHOBaHHH pacCKa30B «MHOrO PpaHbill€ POANBIUHXcA o4e- 
BHAUEB H CBHAeTeMeH ἢ YHTaA TPYAbl CTapbIX HCTOPHKOB, ΟΡΙΒΙΠῊΧ OYeBIA- 
UaMH BCeX MponcuiecTBHH» (cTp. 112). 

Jlo HeaBHero BpeMeHH ὕβρι.10 HeEACHO, KaKOrO ΜΠῊ KaKHX HCTOPHKOB 
HMeeT B BHAy Matteoc, τὰκ KaK OH HE HCMOb30Ba.1 HH OAHOFO 3 H3BECTHBIX 
HaM ΠΟΤΟΡΗΚΟΒ 9Toro nepiioga (UWlanyx Barpatyynu, Opannec /lpacxana- 
KepTun, Crenatioc Taponeuwii—Acoxuk, Apuctaksc JlactuBeptun). B 1971 r. 
NOABH ach CTaTba JI. C. XauiukaAHa, B KOTOPOH OH pacCMaTPHBaeT HOBOOT- 
KpbiTbie (bparMeHTbl HCTOpiuecKoro Tpyta Bapdanera Akona CananHun ἢ 
yOeCANTe/IbHO MOKa3bIBaeT, YTO HMEHHO 3TOT TPYA ABJIAeTCA [.1aBHbIM ΠΘΡ- 
BOHCTOUNHKOM MepBoli ἢ pasa MecT BTOpol yacTell «Xponorpadun»!’, Axon 
CaHanuun ymMep Β 1085 r.B Sgecce. CoorsetcTBeHHo terminus ante quem 


WigPafSuagh Lapquybnf Updpmiing Quan Sapp mutt Updpaibugs, HhSrhu, 1917: 
18 Cm. M. A6erau, Ucropya aApepyeapMAHCKON waliTepaTypht, Epepan, 1975, 


στρ. 255. 
16 PumfPbanu NinSuyhgp, Gudububugnmpfhh, yuqupruwunn, 1898: Hae 


CTPanHWb! STOTO H3RaHHA MNPHBOAATCH B TeKCTe. 
Wl h@uyAhiwt, duhap Uubusthgf dudububuahp ΧΙ] quph, «BeCTHHK Epe- 


BaHCcKOrO yHiBepcuHteta», 1971, Ne 1, cTp. 22—48. 
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ero pa6oTh — 1085 r., creqoBaTe/IbHO, OH COBpemMeHHUK ApucraKaca Jlactu- 
BepTull. 

Paccka3biBpaa o welicTBHAX Brusantin Ha Bocroke cepeauubl X B., Δ ΚΟ 
CanallHUl MOHOCTbIO COUYBCTBYeT ΡΟΜΘΗΜ, OTHHMAIOLLHM y apaOoB Μᾶπο- 
asiiickue TeppuTopHu. BoexayabHNKH H HMMepaTOpbl yRocranBatoTca ero 
MOXBaJl, Hanpimep Hekuii Tlapakamauoc, 3ΔΧΒΑΤΗΒΙΠΗΪ Camocaty (cTp. 2), 
nan Hukudop Moka, Βϑηβιημὴ Tapc, Amany, Mcuc, Anapapsy («Myx ποῦ- 
poli, CBATOH HW GMarouecTHBbIH, HCNOJHEHHbIH MoOposeTemH Hw cnpaBeAsn- 
Bocti») (crp. 5). ἌΒΤΟΡ couyBcTByeT MopaxeHito MomMectuka Manexa y Amu- 
Abt (cTp. 14) " onncpiBaeT cols. MexKay ΠΜΠΘΡΆΤΟΡΟΜ Moannom LuMuc- 
xem H wapem Amotom BarpaTyHH Kak COTpyMHHYeCTBO B Oopb6e c apaba- 
mu. FIncbMo Moanua Llimucxua Amory o6 ycneliHOM MpogBHoKeHHH 10 
Cupun, ®uauKun u TanecrHHe ΒΟΟΠΡΗΗΗΜΆΘΤΟΣ YHTATeNeM KaK OTUeT CO- 
O3HUKY, COJeHCTBOBaBLIeMY ΨΟΠΟΧΥ Moxo1a BOHCKaMH I CHapavKeHHem 
(ctp. 17, 18—27). 

B cBpoem NpOABHAKeHHH Ha BocTOK Bu3saHTHA MpHcoeANHAeT BANeHHA 
Tlasuaa Kyponasata; aBrop nepBoh uactu «Xponorpadun» Pukcupyet 
TOMbKO pacnpaBy rpeyeckoro HMNMepatopa c yOuHuamu JlaBuga (ςτρ. 38), 
OTMeyaeT COIO3 «IOOBH H CAHHeEHHA» (fqk ubp kh Shuputmffrc 48 δ) Mex- 
ay Bacuanem II ἢ BacnypakaHcKHM Wapem CeHekepuMmom (cTp. 42), 3aTeM 
ΠΗΙΠΘΤ, uro 20 mer cnycta ΠΟΟΠΘ 3akioueHA 3TOTO cow3a (1021 r.) CeHe- 
KePHM, TECHHMbBIIT TIOPKCKHMH ΠΠΟΜΘΗΔΜΗ, nepenan 72 οὔπδοτῃ ἢ 4400 ze- 
pepekb BacnypakaHa Bacuauto II, a noceqHuH, NOMHMO ΤΟΓΟ, ἅΤῸ OTMad 
CepacTiio «CO ΜΗΟΣΚΘΟΤΒΟΜ raBapoB» APUpyHHZaM, yCbIHOBH cTapllero 
chika CeHekepimMa Jlapuya B cB. Codun (crp. 49). MH manee aBrop HeoZHo- 
KpatTHo noayepkuBaet, uto J,aBHa oTHOcHJIca Καὶ Bacuauto II Kak cbIH K 
OTLLY, T. 6. Kak BepHplit Baccam!®, 

Tloz06Ho Apuctakscy, aBTOp He OROGPAeT MATEKEH MPOTHB POMEHCKIHX 
HMiepaTopoB, OTMeYaH, HalpliMep, τὸ CKIHp—HeveCcTHBelL H MATEKHIK, 
a aPMAHCKI€ BOHCKa-—CON3HIKIH pOMeCB B ΒΟΪῊΘ MpoTHB Hero ({CcTp. 
33—34). 

TlopecTBys O ΠΔΠΡΗΘΙΠΠΘΜ ΠΡΟΠΒΠΣΚΘΗΜΙΗ Bu3aHTHH, HCTOPHK OTMeUa- 
et, 410 Bacunh I] norpe6opan or apmsaucKoro wapa Aun ἢ Kape u nosy- 
ὙΠῚ COOTBETCTBYIOLee MHCbMeHHOe OOeWaHHe (cTp. 49—50), a npn Koxc- 
taHTune Monomaxe Lipakckoe uapcrBo oTowo kK Bu3autun. ΠΡῊ atom 
NOBeCTBOBaHie MO OOWLEMyY TOHY CXOZHO Cc ΠΡΟΗΒΒΘΙΘΗΗΘΜ Apuctakaca Jla- 
CTHBEPTUN. Biitia poMeeB yMaJIAeTCA BEPOJIOMCTBOM COelICTBOBaBIeH HM 
APMAHCKO! MpOBH3aHTHHCKOH ΓΡΥΠΠΗΡΟΒΚῊ (στρ. 94—95). Konctantun IX 
Mouvomax, 113-38 KOTOporo «pa3pyuioch WwapcTBO Barpatugos» (crTp. 97) 
H TK\PKH CTaIH HanafaTb Ha APMAHCKy!O 3eMJIIO, KOHeYHO, MOsBepraetcsA 
pe3skomy ocyoKMeHHtO (cTp. 102), Ho BooGule HeraTHBHbIX OWeHOK BusaHTHH 


18 [locate toro Kak Jlapua y6un matexuoro Huxudopa Upsusa, Bacnanii maponaa 
emy Kecapnw, Llamugap u Xapatanex (ctp. 51). Cp. Taxae o6pausenne cbinopel Cene- 
KepiiMa Καὶ ΠΑΜΉΤΙ Bacnaua I], korga 1X 3anono3piaH B ΠΟΠΡΙΤΚΘ NOMHATHD MaTexK ΠρΡΟ- 
tHe Buaautiun (ctp. 82—83). 
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H ee WeATeeh B ITOH YaCTH HEMHOSO, H Yale OCyYKMalwTcs He NOMHTHYeCKHE 
aKUHH, ἃ MOPaJIbHble KayecTBa (HallpHMep, ocyxaotca Hoann LIiMucxHa 
Hu @Peodano, yOuBune HuKxodpopa Poxy,—ctp. 6—7, 12, nan uMMepaTpHua 
305, NO NHpuKa3y KoTOpoh ὅθι yOutT Poman III,—crp. 64). Οὔριπηο pomel- 
CKHe BO@HAYaJIbHHKH H HMMepaTopbl YLOCTaHBalWTCA MaHerHpHKoB. OcobeH- 
HO BocXBa/ineTtca Bacnuauh II] (ΠΡῚ KOTOpOM, KCTaTH CKa3aTb, HH ObI-1H 
NPHCOCANHEHbI Καὶ HMMNe€pii APMAHCKHE 3eMJIH, HH ObIIH CO3MaHbI mperno- 
CbIIKH QJId 3TOTO NpHcoeaHHeHHA) (cTp. 30), emy MpHMHcbIBaeTCA MocMepT- 
HbIM Haka3 Koucrautiny VII] 3a60THTbcA O06 apPMAHCKOM Hapowe ἢ ero 
KHSASbAX (CTP. 55). Pemurno3uaa ΠΟΠΉΤΗΚΑ Bu3aHTHH B 9TO YaCTH «APOHO- 
rpaduu» OTHYaeTCA ΤΟΡΠΗΜΟΟΤΡΙΟΪ 5, 

Tlo MHeHH!O Xpouucta, cam Bacuann I] mpHHaAn apMAHCKOe BepoHcno- 
BeaHHe Η Obl MpH3HaH gswin w2fumpShu ἄμ πῇ — KOTUOM cTpaHbi Ap- 
MAHCKOH» (cTp. 50). B oyeHb WHTepecHOM mpopoyecTBe, KOoTOpoe aBTOp 
BKaqblBaeT B ycTa Bapdaneta IloanHa Ko3epHa, coxepxKiTcA coodéuleHHe 
O ΠΡΗΧΟΠΘ KpeCTOHOCLEB, O TEX HEHCUNCANMBIX O€ACTBHAX, KOTOPbIe MpHHe- 
ΠΟΤ XPHCTHAHCKHM HapofaM HalllecTBHe «nepcoB» (TIOPOK-Ce/IbIKYKOB), 
O POMe€AX Ke CKA3aHO TOJbKO, ΤῸ Yepe3 50 MET OHH NOOeAAT «mepcoB» ἢ 
BOCCTAHOBAT CBOe TOCNOACTBO Ha BceH 86 Μμπ6 (cTp. 73—74). 

MoKHO 3aKJIIOUHTb, ΟἸΘΠΟΒΆΤΘΠΡΗΟ, UTO MepBad 4acTb «\poHorpa@un» 
Martteoca Ypxaeun, ueli Obl HCTOPHYeCKHH Tpy HH wer B ee OCHOBY, B 
O6WUleM OTMeYeHa TEPNNMbIM, HHOra ake OMOOPHTeIbHbIM ΟΤΗΟΠΙΘΗΠΘΜ 
K BOCTOUHOM ΠΟΠΉΤΗΚΘ poMeeB. OHa pe3KO KOHTpacTHpyeT CO BTOpOH uac- 
ΤΡΙΌ, KOTOPY!O HCTOPHK MHCas CaMOCTOATEIbHO CO COB OYeBHAUEB, «<OTILOB 
HallHX», H ΠΟ CBOHM COOCTBeHHBIM BMeuaTJICHHAM y2Ke B Hauaie XII B. 
(1113—1121 rr.). 

B mepBbix Ke CTpOKax BTOPOH YaCTH POMeH ypaBHHBawrTcA C «HeYeCTH- 
BLIMH TIOPKaMH» ΠΟ CTeMeHH Oe, KOTOPble OHH MPHHEeCJIH aPMAHCKOMY Ha- 
pony (crp. 113); caeayeT paccKka3 0 HACH.IbCTBEHHBIX OOPalleHHAX B 
XaJIKHHOHHTCKOe€ BepOHcnoBewaHHe, Ὁ COMKMKCHHH CHPHHCKOTO eBaHTewHA 
rpeyecKHM eMHckonom AHTHOXHH H TYT Ke Ο BO3Me32HH—3eM.1eTPACeHHH, 
ἩΚΘΡΤΒΟΪ KOTOPOrO ΤΆ. eMHCKON, TrpeyecKHe WePpKBH H ΒΟΟΟΊΙΘ Oo.1bilaA 
yactb AHTHOxHH B 1053 τ. (cTp. 114—117). 

Mexoyco6ula MpeTeHaeHTOB Ha BH3AHTHHCKHH MpecTo ΠΡΗΗΟΟῊΤ 
HEHCYHCAHMbIe OeAbl XpHcTHaHam § (crTp. 125). Ognako, cpakancbh MexAy 
COOOH, BU3AHTHHUbI COBEpUICHHO He B COCTOAHHH MPOTHBOCTOATb HaliiecTBH- 
AM H3BHe. Ecnn AptctTak3c OTMe4aeT, 4YTO TaPHH3OH POMEHCKOH KpenocTu 
Cpasivica C C@JIbA2KYKCKHM OTPANOM, pasrpaduBwiM Menutuuy, τὸ y Mar- 


19 Bacuanf II sapemaet KouctantHuy VIII (1025—1028), kotToporo Ham asBrTop 
HasbipaeT «fO6pbiMm H δογοπιοΟΉΒβιμ», 3a60THTECA οὔ aPMAHAX, Kak H Βοούμιθ O60 BCeX 
xXpiicTHanax (cTp. 55),—HeT peyH O pa3vIHYHAX B ΠΟΓΜΘ. BacHHH NpH3Ban apMAHCKOrO 
Bapnaneta CamBena paso6paTbca B cope O Npa3QHOBaHHH MacxXH H Wespo omapHa ero 
3a MyapocTb (cTp. 42—43); mepenHcKa Mey rpeyeCKHMH H APMAHCKHMH LWepKOBHHKaMi, 
MPHB@LeHHad ABTOPOM, JIHWeHa OxKecTOYeRHHA (cTp. 38—39). APMAHCKMX KaTOJHKOCOB ς 
ΠΟΉΒΤΟΜ BCTpeyswoT B KoHCTaHTHHONOTe (mpuObitHe B ΟΤΟΠΗΠΥ BusanTHH Tletpoca Te- 


Talapa3a—ctp. 104-105). 
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Teoca POMeH ake HE MOCMe/H BCTYNHTb B OHTBY C CeMbAKyKaMH, KOTO- 
pbIX MO3Ke pasrpomii1 xpa6ppili Topnuk Mamuxkonsn (στρ. 131). Berea 
3a paccka30M O reponyecKkom noBezeHHH TopHika Matteoc HarHetaeT yxKa- 
Chl: 3BEPCTBa TIOPOK, Kpacublil CHer, TOON, CMepTb, H Β 3akOVeHHe Οὔπι!- 
yaeT IPNYHHY 3THX HecuacTHA—BepOJIOMHOe NEMA POMeeB, «KOTOPble pa3- 
PYWHIH CTCHY KpeNocTH OMA APMAHCKOFO H OCTABHN CFO OTKPHITLIM AIA 
OpyAKHA Mepcos (TIOpoK-ceAbAKyKOB,—B. A.), a TIOPKH Hawn ὅθ33ΔΙΠ}ῈΤ- 
HbIM Bech BocTok, H B 3TO BP€MA YCHIHNaCb BOCHHAA MOWWb HHOMMeMeHHH- 
KOB, H B TeYeHHE TOMA 3aBOeBAJIH OHH BCIO 3CM1O poMeeB H MpHMOpCKHe 
ropoia 11 ocTpoBa ἢ AocTHran Bopot KouctaHTHHONOA  3anepaH Kak 
ΠΠΘΗΗΗΚΟΒ Hapog rpeyeckili B KouctaHTHHonoe» (στρ. 135—136). 

«Muorie raBapbi He 6b roToBL! [Kk OGopoHe]», niuwet Matteoc Yp- 
xaeun (ctp. 138), pomefickwe KOMaHAHpbl H3-3a 3aBIICTH Apyr Καὶ Apyry He 
MOF.1H eliCTBOBaTb COBMECTHO Hl TEM CaMbIM YCIeWIHO MPOTHB CeIbaxKy- 
KOB (ayKa Saeccp JLaBatanoc norn6 y AMugbl H3-3a KOBapcTBa PpaHKo- 
moa (1063 r., crp. 142—144); Bext-ayka ANTHOXHH BbICTYNH ΠΡΟΤῊΒ ΤΙΟ- 
pOk. 8 NOMOWHHK («mpokcimMoc») gyKH Oyeccbl TInronnta no ero 
MIphka3y mpelynpenia HeNpHATeNA O MPHOAHKeHHH AHTHOXHHCKHX OTPA- 
nos (1066—1067 rr., crp. 157—158). B magenun Anu (1064 r.) BHHOBHH 
HeyecTHBble (whorl) pomelickne KHA3bA (cTp. 148). Jlaxe ecm pomericKne 
OTPAAbI BCTYMAWT B CparkeHlie C CeIbAKYKAMH, OHH Yale BCero ΤΘΡΠΗΤ Πο- 
paxkenne (Hanpimep, cpaxkeniie y Kecapnu B 1067 r., rae norepnen nopa- 
wenne AppaHgzan, AykKa Ogeccbl,—ctTp. 186—188, cp. Takxe 0 NopaxKeHHH y 
Cespactun, —ctp. 193). 

MattTeoc MHWeT Ο CTPeMMeHHH pOMeeB NOMYHHHTD APMAHCKY!O Bepy 
rpeyecKOH, \Npa3AHNTb NpecTOM KaTONHKOCA HAH CLeaTb ero XaJKHJOHHT- 
ckuM (cTp. 137, 221). C Boctoprom oT3blBaetca OH o Tarnke II, 3au.HTHH- 
Ke 4apMAHCKOrO BeponcnoBezaHuA (cTp. 162—178). 

Μ᾽ Matteoca jaeko HeT TOrO CO4YBCTBHA, KOTOPOe BbICKa3bIBaeT 
Apiuctak3c K My2kecTBeHHomy i HecuacTHomy Pomany J[woreny. Oxa3piBa- 
etca, ΠΉΟΓΘΗ nopepHal HaBeTaM Ha apMAH HM peli] YHHUTOKUTH HX Bepy. 
Ero NpOK.1A.1H apMAHCKHe BapaneTbl, MOTOMy OH Ii He BepHysica c Noss 
6on (cTp. 198). B ycra Ann-Apcnana, y3HaBuiero 06 y6uicTBe J[norena, 
Matreoc BK.labIBaeT CyKZeHNe, YTO <POM€H—HapON, He 3Η8ΙΟΠΙΜ ἢ Gora», 
KOTOPbIH HY2KHO YHHYTOKUTh (cTp. 203). 

Matteoc paccka3biBaeT o γμόθπη Bacaka IlaxnmapyHu, ayKH AnTHOXxHH 
(ctp. 213), wiipakckoro kHa3qa Enuxta (Bexta) (ctp. 214—215), Hakone, 
Caruxa I] AnuacKoro (ctp. 219-220) oT pyKi «kKOBapHbIxX pomeeB». On 
C HeHABHCTbIO NHLeT 06 APMAHAX, NPNHABLUHX POMeHCKOe BeponcnoBea- 
Hue (HanpimMep o ®usaptoce Bapaxknynn, ctp. 206—210). 

Hert HuKakoH HEOOXOANMOCTH ΠΡΗΒΌΠΗΤΙ 3160} Bce BbICKAa3bIBaHHA Mart- 
Teoca YpxaeuH o pomesx. Ecan Β tpynax Apuctaksca JIactuBeptun ἢ AKo- 
πᾶ Canannun?? onpeqemenhad CAOKNOCTh aKUCHTOB B ONMNCAHHH Ρ43ΠΠ8- 


20 Tax pene 3a JI. C. XayvKaNOM MbI Na3biBAeM aBTOPA MIPONSBeMeHNA, ΠΟΓΙΠΙΘΓΟ B 
ociopy πορβοΐ vactH «Xponorpadin. 
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HbIX MOMCHTOB BH3aHTHHCKOH 3KCNaHCHH OOA3bIBaeT Καὶ PaCCMOTPeHHIO BCeX 
(HJIH NOYTH BCeX) 3THX MeCT, TO OTHOWWeHHe MattTeoca K ΡΟΜΘΗ͂Μ ἢ K HX 
BOCTOYHOH NOJHTHKE B CCOCTBeEHHO €mMy NPHHasAeKallel uactH «\pouorna- 
(PHH» pe3KO H OMHO3HAYHO HeraTHBHO?!, Tpetba 4uactb «Xpouvorpadun», 
COObITHA KOTOPOH BhIXOAAT 38 PAMKH paccCMaTPpHBaeMOro 3eCb MepHoga, 
Tak2Ke OTMe4eHa OC30rOBOPOUHbIM OCYKACHHEM pOMeeB, Kak, BNpoueM, 
CebAAKYKOR H Φρδηκοδ 2. 

tak, Acoxuk, Apuctaxsc, Akon CaHannun, Anonum ApupyHu_ pac- 
CKa3bIBaloT O ABHKeEHHH BH3aHTHH Ha Boctok, 06 aHHeKCHH HMMepHeH Ma- 
JIOA3HHCKHX H APMAHCKHX 3€MEC/lb B OOLWUEM CNOKOMHO, IH axKe ΠΟΒΘΟΤΒΥΗ 
O TparH4¥eCKHX COObITHAX, 3a7eBaIOULHX KPOBHbIe HalHOHa.1bHO-rocyap- 
CTBEHHbI€ HHTEPeCbl APMAH, MPHBOAAT KaKHe-TO ONPaBaHHA HMMEpCKOMY 
NOMHTHYeCKOMY Kypcy, a Matteoc Ypxaeln ΓΟΒΟΡῊΤ O BUOCTOUHOH NOANTHKE 
pomMeeB He HHaye KaK B opMe OGOMHYCHHH H MpOKAATHH (CM. HanpuMep 
ctp. 135—136). Mexazy Tem nepBble yeTbIpe aBTOpa Tak KE Pe3KO ΟΤΤΗ- 
yaloTCcA pyr OT APyra No OOpa30BaHHW, TalaHTy, 3a.a4uaM H CTH pabo- 
Tbl, KaK H OT Matteoca, H HeT, Ka3a0cb Obl, HHKAKHX MPHYHH 1A Takoil 
OMM30CTH B HX CyKZeHHAX O Bu3aHTHH. EgHHCTBeHHOe, TO CO.I1HKaeT HX 
Mex AY coOon HW ydasaeT ΟἹ MatTeoca,—3To 4HCTO BpeMeHHOH cpakTop. Jlefi- 
CTBHTe/IbHO, ACOXHK MHCaa B CaMOM Hayase XI B., CoObITHA TpeTbel YacTH 
ero «BceoOmleH HcTOpHi» AoBezeHbl πὸ 1004 r., Apnctak3c onHcblBa. co- 
6bitHa c 100] no 1072 r., Axon Canannun — go 1085 r., nocnenHaa gata 
BTOPOrO aNOHHMHOro nposommateia «lictopuh toma ApupyHu»—1121 r., 
a y Matteoca YpxaeuH—1136/37 r. ΠΉΡΙΜΗ caoBamu, Acoxuk, Apuctakac, 
Axon Cananuua, AHOHHM ApupyHH—oueBHabl HH O1H3KH ΠῸ BpeMeHH 
K 3KCMaHCHH Bu3aHTHH, B TO BpeMa Kak AMatteoc YpxaeuH oTemeH oF 
3THX COObITHH LUeJIbIM MOKOJIeHHeM. 

Takum oOpa3om, 4eM ὅπησκθ APMAHCKHH HCTOPHK BO BpeMeHH H Mpocr- 
PaHCTBe K OCHOBHbIM COObITHAM 9KCMAaHCHH, TEM TEPMHMee OH K HHM OTHO- 
CHTCA, ΘΜ able OH OT HHX, TEM HeraTHBHee HX OuenHBaeT. IIpH atom 
BCe NO3AHEHUIHE HCCIELOBaTeIH BOCNPHHAJIH OWeHKY 9KCHaHCHH Bus3aH- 
THH HMeHHO oT Matteoca YpxacuH. Bo seex padotax. Tak HAH HHAYe 


21 }lenb3a cKa3aTb, ΤῸ B «XpoOHOrpagiH», rae G6e3s0roBpopouHoO oOcyxXAaeTcA BOCTO'- 
haa ΠΟΠΉΤΗΚΑ BusaHTHH, HeT HH eHHOTO goOporO c.10Ba O ΡΟΜΘῊΧ BOOOUe, O1HAKO 
MpOWeHT TaKNX BbICKa3bIBaHHA HHYTOKeH (CM. HampiMep, cTp. 122, 212. 216, 217). 

22 Takan 2e TeCHRCHUNA MpoctexuBaeTcA NH y nmporoamatean MatTteoca—Fpuropia 
Monaxa, goBenumero nosectropanHe fo 1162/1163 τ. On cunTaeT poMeesB TaRHbIMH Bpa- 
TaMi €apMAH, OCyKAaecT Η KPeCTOHOCUeB, 3aXBATHBUNIX BJaNeHHA APMAHCKHX KHABZeT. 
Csejentia Οὔ NHTepecyiouNHX Hac coObITHHX B «XpoHHkKes CamBeta Anew. coppeMeHHika 
[puropun Monaxa, B3ATbI 43 BTOPbIX PYK, OYe€Hb CKYNbI H OTPbIBOUHbI H HE DaloT BO3- 
MOXKHOCTH BBIABHTb OTHOWeHNe aBTOpa K COOBITHAM. CM, cUmdackifp putuwhuyf Ubbguny 
Lucuptokps, Umqupzuuywu, 1893, ctp, [0]---114. Cm6at Cnapanet, uctopuk ΝΙΠ] 8., 
onucan B cBoelt «JIeTonHcH» coObitHa c 90] no 1276 rr. (1276—terminus ante quem). 
OcHOBHOll ero HCTOUHHK QA ΟΠΗΘΔΗΜΗ cOObITHH c 951 no 1156 rr.—«Xponorpadun» 
Matreoca, HN OH MOUTH ZOCTOBHO NOBTOPHeT YHHYTOMAIOMHE CYRAeHNA CBOeTO HCTOUHNKAa O 
pomenx HW O06 Hx socTounoh nonutTike. CM. ¢eUdpumu; Uuywpwuydinh Suphahpep», 
YU bihinply, 1963: 
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Kacaloulllxca momutuyeckorc Kypca Bu3auTHn ua Bocroxe B XI Β,, 
3TOT KYpC OObABAACTCA OMHOBPCMEHHO «KOBAPHbIM», «OMH30PYKHM ἢ 
H@aIbHOBHAHbIM», a MopaxkeHie ΠΡῊ Manaskepte — JIOrHyYe€CKHM 38- 
BepwieHiem 9Toro Kypca. Tlomyuaetcs, c oAnolt croponbt, uto Buaaurui- 
CKad HMMepua, MpocmaBeHHaA cBOeli MYAPOH, are H3OULpeHHO MYApou 
NOMITHKOH B OTHOWEHHH COMpPeAebHbIX CTpaH, MOCTOAHHO H ΠΠΔΉΗΟΜΕΡΗΟ 
ocna61A1a CBOH rpaHiitbl Ha Boctoke, c ApyroH ke CTOPOHbI, YTO OOWHP- 
Hbl€ TEPPNTOPHH CO 3HAUHTCbHBIM HACeeHHeM, Pa3BHTOH SKOHOMHKOH i 
TOPrOBseH, C ΠΒΟΘΤΥΊΠΗΜΗ TOpOsaMH ΠΟΙ͂ yipaBAeHHeM CHJbHbIX BulameTeneH, 
o6.1aaaBlix O6oecnocOGHbIM BOHCKOM, NOKOPHHCb Bu3aHTHH B pe3yJibTaTe 
ee «Hepa3yMHOll ἢ HeQa/IbHOBHAHOM ΠΟΠΗΤΗΚΗΣ. 


LicTouHUKH, OHAKO, NO3BOIAIWT YTBepxXAaTb, TO Bu3aHTHA MpoBevia 
cepbe3Hy!o ΠΟΠΓΟΤΟΒΚΥ cBoeli 9kcNaHCHH Ha BoctToKe, BKOUaBLUYIO Tila- 
T@JIbHOe H3VYCHHE MeCTHBIX yCJIOBHH (CM. Tpydbl KoucrantuHa Tlopdupo- 
POAHOrO), CO31aHiie NPOBHSAHTHHCKHX TPyYMMUpOBOK (TaKHX, KaK NapTua 
Capruca hAfika3Ha ἢ KaTomnKoca I[letpoca Tetanapa3a, o6merunpuraa 
Kouctautuny IX 3axpat AnH), ΠΗΠΠΟΜΑΤΗΜΘΟΚΝΙΟ Hrpy c ΒΠΑΠΘΟΤΟΠΉΜΗ, 
pa3ayy THTY.10B H ΠΡΗΒΗΠΟΓΗΪ. 3aXxBaT BOCTOYHbIX 356Μ6ΠΡ, pacTAHYBLIHH- 
2A Ha CTOJIETHE, MPOXOAiM Ha Y3AKOHEHHBIX OCHCBAHNAX?®, 


BaagetetH AH60 ocTaBAAIH Bu3saHTHH CBOH 3eMJH MO 3aBelLaHHh, 
AH60 OOMeHHBAaIH HX Ha HMNepcKHe TeppHtopun. BoenHble πο στη (τοπρ- 
KO B C.ly¥ae KpaHHeH HeOOXOAHMOCTH) ΠΜΘΠῊ B STO ClHCTeMe 3aBOeBaHHA 
MeHbIUNH YesIbHBIH Bec, YeM HMVIOMaTHA (CM. O6pa3s0BaHHe cbem Tapou, 
lipupus, BacnypakaH). Τὰ «eMHKaTHOCTb» A@HHEKCHH HECOMHEHHO OKa- 
3bIBaNa BAHAHHe Ha CY2KDCHHA COBPEMEHHHKOB O HEH—B OCOOeCHHOCTH CCH 
yuecTb, ἯΤΟ aHHeKcHA ΒΗΞΔΗΤΗΗ͂ ΠΡΉΠΙΠΔΟΡ Ha TO CTOMeTHe, KOTOPOe OTLe- 
ATO BALbIYeCTBO apa6oB OT ΗΔΙΠΘΟΤΒΗΗ͂ CENbAKYKOB, UbH Me€TObI 3aB0e- 
ΒΔΗΜΗ͂ ApMeHHI 3Ha4HTeAbHO pa3Hiicb OT BH3aHTHHCKHX. Hanpumep, Ta- 
poH HH Bacnypakan ΟΤΧΟΛΜΠῊ Καὶ Bu3saHTHH B pe3yAbTaTe ANMIOMaTHYeC- 
KOrO HaKHMa. ἃ Καὶ apaOaM HH CeIbARKYKAM-—MPOCTO MOTOMY, UTO OHH pu- 
3HUCCKH YHHUTOMAIH HacedeHHe, NpesaBaA OrHIo H ΜΕῸΝ ropodwa Η cela We- 
ΠΡΙ͂Χ OOsacTell,; ECAH HMMeplia Mepecentama AaPMAHCKHX BlageTenelt B raAy6b 
CBOCH TEPPHTOPHK, TO MYCyIbMaHCKHe ΞΔΒΟΘΒΆΤΘΠΗ HCTPeCOMANH aPMRHCKHE 
KHAKECKHE CeMCHCTBA, CAHTAIH HX 3aKNBO, MOABepradn MbITKaM?s, 


Pa3ymeetca, B pe3ybTaTe H apaOcKas, H BHSAHTHHCKaA, H CeJIbAKYK- 
CKan arpeccHH ΒΘΠῊ Καὶ yTpaTe MO.IHTHYeCKOH He3aBIICHMOCTH APMAHCKIIX 
WapcTB H KHAKECTB H Καὶ ΠΟΠΠΑΠΘΗΠΙῸ HX MOA BMACTb HHO3EMLLEB, I Mocse- 
mytOulwe HCTOPHKH (6yb τὸ Matreoc Ypxaell HH COBPeMeHHbIe ποσποπο- 
BaTeIH) BIpaBe CTABHTb Me2KAy STHMH arpecCHAMH 3HaK PaBeHCTBA, CUH- 


23 Cm. K. H. JOo36ausan. «Iosectsopainmes Apuctaxsca JlacTHBepTuH Η 3akaT 
«anoxnh Barpatugop», ctp. 12, 20—21. 

24 BcnoMHHM XOTA Obl cBHseTenbcTBa Opanneca J[pacxaHakepTluH O 3BepcTBax apa- 
Gop («2nd “whha. hurfagfhlaup rpuufumiiohbpogeny Qaondoftfil curyago, Unulu, 1853, 
στρ. 88—94) Hor Apiuctaxsca JlacTHBepTuu oO cenmbamKyKax (QwunlmPfih, ctp. 78—79, 
84—89 u οπὴ. 
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Tad MeTOAbl 3aBOCBaHHA BTOPOCTeM€HHbIM MOMCHTOM, OHaKO COBpeMeHHH- 
KH COGbITHH, YbHX %KH3HeEH HENOCpeACTBEHHO KaCa/HCb 9TH MeTOAbI, TAaKOrO 
3HaKa PaBeHCTBA MOCTaBHTb He ΜοΙπΗΖ. 

HicclenoBaTeH, ccbliaacb Ha Matteoca Ypxaeun, yTBepxK1a10T, 4TO 
Bu3aHTHA, 3aXBaTbIBaA MaMOa3iHiCKHe H aPMAHCKHe TeppHTOPHH, Mepece- 
AA KHAZCH, HX BOCHHbIC APYXHHbI H YaCTb HaceeHHA B ΓΠΥΟΡ ΠΜΠΕΡΗΗ, 
pa3pyullima Gapbep MexKAy coOol H OpmaMH KOYeBHHKOB. HHbIMH C.10BaMi, 
lipelIno/araetca, 4TO ΘΟΠῊ Obl BU3aHTHA He 3axBaTHa ApMeHHIO ἢ CMexK- 
Hble C 11€H TEPPHTOPHH ἢ ΗΘ OCHOBadIa Obl Ha 3THX 30 ΜΠΗ͂Χ CBOH ΒΟΘΗΗΟ-Δ 1- 
MHNHCTPaTHBHble OKpyra (embl), TO BOCTOYHbIe BAAeHNA HMMepHNH Oba 
6bl B Ge30NAaCHOCTH ΠΟΙ͂ 3auliTOMH OTPAAOB APMAHCKHX BareTeneH. TpyaHo, 
pa3yMeeTCA, CYAHTb O TOM, 4rO KAa10 Obl HMMepPHtO, CH Obl OHA B Χ B. HE 
Hayajla moOeAOHOCHOrO ABH2KeHHA Ha BocToK; HCTOPHA He 1861 BO3MOXK- 
HOCTH MpOBOANTb IKCNeEPHMeHTHI. OAHAKO MOMHO MpeANoNaratb, He BbIXOTA 
WavleKO 3a Mpelesbl peabHOH BepOATHOCTH, 4TO cyAb6a BH3aHTHH ἢ Β 
3TOM Cly4ae BPAT ΠῊ Obla Obl HHOH. Kakue CHbl Mor.1a Obl MpoTHBONOC- 
TaBNTb Ce@JIbAKYKCKHM ΠΟΠΉΎΉΠΙΑΜ ApMeHHA—He LWeHTPadH30BaHHOe rocy- 
AapcTBo c apMHeH NO” CAHHbIM KOM@HAOBAHHeM, HO pa3AqpoO.1eHHan Ha pad 
MEJIKHX WaPCTB H KHAKECTB, HEpeAKO BpaKAOBAaBLUNIX MexAy codon? Kakoe 
BpeMA ΜΟΓΠῊ Obl 3TH CHMbI AepKaTb uit nepeq Bu3antHeH? Yuntpipas 
ONbIT apaOcKoro 3aBOeBAaHIIA, OYEBHIHO, HE CHIWWKOM ἸΟΠΓΟ. 

Hanportus, ea ΟΡΓΔΗΗΞΆΠΗΗ KPYMHbIX BOCHHO-aMHHHCTpaTHBHblXx 
ΟΚΡΥΓΟΒ H3 M€JKHX MOMNTHYECKHX OOpa3oBaHit Oblla BeCbMa BbIrOHOH 
Aaa Βη3ΔΉΤΗΗ. HamMecTHHKH (eM, NOAYHNAIOWLNeECA eCTHHbIM MpHKa3aM H3 
KOHCTAHTHHONOMA ἢ OTAKeCHCTBVIOWWNe OODCANHATH CBOH CH.Ibl mepey .1H- 
WOM HacTyMatoulero Bpara®, Mor.ill OKa3aTb Oo.1ee acpeKTHBHOe CONPOTHB- 
JI@HH, HEKEMH HEZABHCHMbIe AP\T OT Apyra B.lazeTed. 

TlepeceneHiieé apMAHCKHX BladeTebHbIX KHA3eH B raAVGb HMMepHH, ove- 
BHHO, MOMHMO mpoyero, npeciieJoBa.10 Ht Web yOPaTb H3 AaHHEKCHPOBaH- 
HbIX OOaCTeH JHU, YH ABTOPHTeT B ria3ax Hace.1eHHA MOP ObITb C YCM€XOM 
IIPOTHBONOCTABJI€H ABTOPHTeTY BH3AHTHHCKHX HaMecTHHKOB. Bc.1eq 3a B.1a- 
AeTeMAMH YXOAilla H YaCTb HacevleHHA, OMHAKO MAaCCOBOrO Nepece.leHiia He 
ὄμιπο. [Laake camoe KpymHoe mepece.1eHHe—icxoy BacnypakaHueB B CeOac- 
THIO Bcey 3a CenekepHMom APpUpyHH, OTHIOZb He O6e31101H.10 Bacnypa- 
Κη, 


25 B uacTNOcTH, ΔΡΜΉΠΟΚΗΒ NOANTHYCCKHE MH WePKOBHLIE ᾿ΘΉΤΕΠΗ ΒΗΘ Β ΒΕΠΗΚΟΐΪ XpH- 
cTHANCKOl TepacaBe CoIo3sHHUY Β OOpbGe ¢ MYCYVIbDMaHCKIMH 38 ΒΟΘΒΑΤΘΠΉΜΗ, CM.. ΠΑΠΡΗΜΘΡ, 
uociaiune KaToankoca Osaiteca J[pacxanakeptun HMMepatopy KonctantTnny («2aqsubiean 
hw faghynup Qwndmpibs, ctp. 148—154). 

26 CM., HampHMep, 0 COBMeCTHEIX JeAcCTBHAX NPOTHB cembAKyKOB Aapoua, npaBHTe- 
aa Bacnypakana, u KatTaxanona Kekasmena, katenana Hisupin— Georgius Cedrenus 
Joannis Skylitzae ope, Bonnae, 1838, τ. Il, erp. 573, 19—23; 574, 1—5. 

25 B yacTHOCTH, apMAHCKHe MOAHTHNeCKHNe H WEPKOBHpe Ae€ATeAH BHAeAH B BeAHKOR 
XPHCTHAlICKOH AepxKape cowsiitly B 6Gopb6e c MYCYAbMAHCKIIMH 3aBOeBaTeJIAMH, CM., HaNpH- 
Mep, MoCaHHe KaTanHKoca Osanneca [pacxanakepTtun uMMepatopy KoucTaHTHHy 
(«ἐπι Subbar fu Baghhaup ἀμ πε πεβῥβιῶν, CTp. 148—154). 
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B xpounxe Matreoca YpxaeuwH ynomMivaeTca HeKHH XayHK, KHA3b Η8 
BacllypakaHckoro raBapa TopHaBaH, CbIHOBbA KoTOporo XacaH H UnunayK 
C BOlicKaMH HaXOAuNCh Ha cayx6e uMnepatopa Muxanna’®. Tle yka3ano, 
MpOXOANa AH cryx*x6a uMnepatopy B KouxcTaHTHHONOMe, HH 2Ke OHH Ha- 
XOAHHCb MPH BH3aHTHHcKOM HamccrHike Bacnypakana. B nowmb3y mocaer- 
Hero MpeANO.1OAKeHHA TOBOPHT GObictpoTa, c KOTOPpOH NacaH OTOMCTHA 3a 
CMe€pTb OTLAa Hl ΜΠΆΠΙΠΘΓΟ Opata, NorHOwHx BO BpeMA HaOera MYCyJIbMaH 
u3 Tepa n Canamacra®. Ectb H Apyrie cCBHAeTebCTBa HCTOYHHKOB, J0- 
Ka3bIBaIOULHe, 4YTO B BH3AHTHHCKHX QeMaxX, OpraHH30BaHHbIX Ha apMAH- 
CKHX 3@MJIAX, OCTABAINCh APMAHCKHE BOeHHbIe CHIBI, 


ST dakTbl MoOryT MoKoOTe6aTb ycTaHOBHBleecA B HCTOPHOrpamuy 
mpeacTaBeHie O TOM, ¥TO BusaHTHA, mMepecenad mpaBauine noma ApmMe- 
HHH C HN APVKHHAMI! B Γπγῦρ HMMePHH, MOMHOCTbIO HUWasa CTpaHy ee BO- 
CHHbIX ci.1. Hla mecte ocTaBaJIiicb MeHee KpyMHble KHA3ZbA, NperkAe ObiBwine 
naccataMH ApupyHi H BarpaTuios, a 3aTeM cTaBuine MOAaHHbIMH HMme- 
PHH B ΠΗ͂ΙΘ 66 HAMECTHHKOB, Ii HX OTP#AbI, CUCBHZHO, COCTABIAH HeMaJy1o 
yacTb demMuoro BOlicka. CKHAHUa MONaraeT, ΤῸ pacnyuleHHoe No NpHKa3y 
KouctaHtHHa IX MonoMaxa MecTHoe BOHCKO dembl TisipHa BKOUaO B 
ce6a okoA0 50000 uenoBek*!. 0168 CepBaua, KOTOpbIH pacnvcTHaA 93TH BOH- 
CKa H BBe.l BMeCTO 3TOFO HOBbI€ HaJOrH, YHOMHHaeTcA B «CoBeTax ἢ pac- 
cka3ax» KekaBmena. «CepBana,—nnwet KekaBMeH,—OTNpaBHBLUIHCb NO ero 
(KoncraHtHHa Mouomaxa,—B. A.) ΠΡΗΚΑΒΥ B Iisuprio n Meconotamun, 
YTOObI MPOH3BeCTH OMHCb HMYLECTBa H HaJIO2KHTb ΠΟΠΆΤΗ, KOTOPbIX HHKOr- 
Ka He Bea TAMOUWIHHe *AKHTeMH, OCYULecTBI 3το»52.. Dra akUHA MpaBH- 
TeabcTBa KonctaHTuHa MonomMaxa, ApyKHO H pe3ko ocyKaBulaAcaA Η Β 
HCTOYHHKAaX H HCCAeROBATeAMH, OYeBHAHO, Lila B pycle ΟΟἾΠΘΓΟ mpouecca 
ObICTPOll TarMaTH3aUl BISAHTHHCKOH apMHH, NauaBulelica B CepeaAHHe 
X 8.33 PasyMeetcs, perysiapHble TarMbl (COCTOABLIHe H3 Hae@MHbIX Bolick, 
MeCTHbIX H HHOCTPaHHbIX) He ΜΟΓΠῊ Cpa3y BOCMOJHHTb 3HAaYHTeJIbHYIO 


TOMbKO HCXO1 BaCnypakaHueB, KOTOpble, KaK Mbl BAAHM, He YUH B Bu3aHTHIO BceH 06- 
JlacTbiO. Bnpouem, gatee BapTikaH OTMe4aeT: «MHIPallHA apMAH Ha 3anam mpno6pesa 
ΟΟΠΡΙΠΗΘ MaclTa6bl, ΟΟΟΟΘΙΙΗΟ Mocne 3aBoeBaHHA ApMeHHH ceaba>KyKaMH» (P. M. Ba p- 
THKa@H, Murpauna apman Β ΧΙ B.: npH4YHHb! H ΠΟΟΠΟΠΟΤΒΗΗ͂, «XV Congres Internatio- 
nal d'Etudes byzantines. Rapports*, Athenes, 1976, crp. 6—7, δ). 

28 Yun fknu, ctp. 90. 

29 Tam xe. 

30 Ομ, Tam xe, cTp. 75, 88. a taxwxe Skylitz-Cedren., Il, 571, 3—4; cm. Taxxe 
P. M. BapTuKksu, yka3. cou., crip. 1O—11. 

31 Skylitz-Cedren,, Il, 698, 20—24. 

32 Copetbl W pacckasbt Kekxapmena. Couiierine PH3aHTHHCKOrO mojKOBoAua XI 2B. 
Tlogrotopka TekcTa, nepesog u Κομμβητδρηῇ Γ. Γ. Jlutaspuna, M., 1972, ctp. 152. 


33 P. M. BapTukan MonaraeT B 3TOM pocnycKke AHCUNNANNapnyIO Mepy. On cun- 
TaeT, uTO Koncrantun IX pacnyctun apMAHCKHe OTPAAbI Cc TeM, YTOObI AHUINTbh BO3MOXK- 
Hble BbICTYM.1eHHA MeCTHOFO HacenelHaA NpoTHB Bu3aHTHH NOsMepKKH peryAApHoro Bolt- 
(Κα H BCNOMHHaeT B CBA3H C 3THM pecbopMbl FOcTHHHaHa I, KOTOpbI ynpa3qHHA apMAH- 
ckHe BoopyxeHkbie cHibl Uetseptoh ApmennwH H BBeA TaM BH3aHTHHCKHe ΓΔΡΙΗΒΟΗΒΙ 
(yka3. cou., cTp. 15). 
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yOblJib CH, 3aULHIaBWHxX PeMy, a HOBbIe HaJIOrH, BBeEJeCHHbIe BMeCTO BOHH- 
CKOH MOBHHHOCTH, KOHEYHO, NOPOKAa1H HEOBOJIbCTBO HaceseHHA. 

B HacTOALeH CTaTbe TpyMHO OXBATHTb BCe aCNeKTbI MOIHTHYeCKOrO 
Kypca Bu3aHTHH, HanpaBseHHOrO Ha pOMeH3alHIO HOBbIX dem HMMepHH. 
OHakO cCyleLyeT OTMETHTb, YTO HapAAY C MEPONPHATHAMH, BbISbIBABLUHMH 
H€JOBO.1BCTBO HaCeéleHHA (TAKHMH, KaK BH€APeHHe XaJIKHAOHUTCKOFO Bepo- 
UcnOBeTaHHA MW HMMepcKOH ἨΔ ΠΟΓΟΒΟΪ CHCTeMbI), Obl H MepOnpHATHA, 
HM Of0OpAeMbIe: CTPOHTebCTBO Kpemocteli, CAyKHBIWHX MYHKTaMH Οὔορο- 
ΗΒΙ, BOHHbI C apaOCKHMH BWafeTeAAMH, HeEKOTOPoe OGMerueHHe HaloroB Η 
T. Π. ITO OMOGpeHHe OTICMbHBIX MEPONPHATHH HMNMePHH, BOHIA B OOLWLeCT- 
BeHHOe CO3HAHHE, JOXKHO OblIO HalTH OTpaxkeHHe H B ΠΡΟΗΞΒΟΠΘΗΜΗ͂Χ 
HaUHOHAJIbHBIX THCaTeleH, CayKa OCHOBOH AIA CMATYeCHHA HX TOHA B 
OT3bI3aX O BH3AHTHHCKOH 9KCNAHCHH, KOTOpaA BCe *Ke «pa3pylinsa Wap- 
CTBO PMAHCKOe», MPHBea K yTpaTe MOMHTHYeCKOl CaMOCTOSATEe.IbHOCTH, 
K YXOAY C POAHOH 3€MJIH YaCTH HaHOonee JHEPFHYHBIX CHJI CTDAHbI. 10.10- 
*KHa Hayao MHIpallHH, CTOJb TparHyHo BOWeAWeH B KH3Hb APMAHCKOFO 
HapOja B NMocsesyloulHe Beka. 

OaHako, CCH ΗΘ TOBOPHTb O TPpareAHH apMAHCKOrO HapOja, KOTOpaA 
BPA ΤῊ MOrla HHTepecoBaTb BH3aHTHHCKHX NOMHTHKOB, H O 6.1H3KOM Ha- 
WIECTBHH C@JIbAXYKCKHX NO.TYHUL, BECb Pa3Max KOTOPOrO OHH, NO-BHAHMOMY, 
He ΜΟΓΠῊ Ce6e NpescTaBHTb,—BH3aHTHHCKHi MOHTHYeCKHH Kypc B ApMe- 
HHH H Wa CM@XKHbIX C Hel Masoa3HHCKHX TeppHTOPHAX ObI-1 TLWAaTe/IbHO 
TIpOAyMaHHbIM ΠΥ͂ΤΟΜ Καὶ YKpeNJeHHio MOrpaHNYHbIX TePPHTOPHH HMMepHH. 
B Hero BXOQHJH: 

1) WeHTpawqH3allia 3aBOeCBAHHbIX 3eMe/b ΠΥ͂ΤΕΜ OObEAHHEHHA HX B 
KpPyMHble BOCHHO-NorpaHH4nble Okpyra (deMbl) ; 

2) yueT XaJIKHJOHHTCKHX CJIO€B HaCceJIeHHA H CTpeM.1eHHe BHEAPHTb 
HMMepCKY!O OPTOAOKCAaJIbHY!O ΡΘΠΗΓΗΙΟ; 

3) mepecemeHHe Wwapeh H BaeTebHBIX KHAZeH C HX BOCHHbIMH OTPA- 
HaMit B riyOb HMMepHH; 

4) MpoayMaHHOCTb B Ha3Ha¥eHHH PeMHBIX HAMECTHHKOB (C yueTOM 
BHeIWHHX H BHYTPeHHHX yCJIOBHH) *: 

5) BXO%KMe€HHE MECTHbIX OTPAZOB B SeMHbIe BOHCKa HMMepPHH. 

Bce 9TH MOMHTHKO-AHMIOMAaTHYeCKHe MePONPHATHA CBIHTETeIbCTBYIOT 
καὶ οὔ H30LIPe€HHOCTH BH3aHTHHCKOrO NMOHTHYeCKOrTO Kypca, ONNpatoule- 
TOCA Ha MHOFOBeKOBOM ΟΠΡΙΤ ByaibluecTBa Ha ΗΔΡΟΠΑΜΗ H Helmpepbis- 
HOCTb FOCyMapcTBeHHOH TpadHUHH, Tak H O CTPe€MJI€HHH CO31aTb yKpen- 
JeHHYIO MOrpaHHYHylO 30HY. OAHAaKO CTPEMHTeEIbHOCTb HACTYMJICHHA CeJIb- 
ΠΉΚΥΚΟΒ HE OCTABH.1a BPeMeHH Ha TO, YTOOBI STH MEPONPHATHA ycnesH 
ΠΡΗΉΘΟΤΗ ΠΠΟΙ͂ΡΙ. Hubimy COBaMH, HMe/la MeCTO NOJHTHKA BMO.1He pa3yM- 
Had H Aa IblOBHAHAaA, ΠΡΗΠΙΘΑΠΙΔΗ B KOH@.INKT C H3MCHHBUIHMHCA BHeLIHe- 


34 Tlonpo6uee οὔ stom cm: B. A. ApyTioHOBa-®ugausn, Busantuickne 
MpaButean empl Fisupua, «BectHuk» AH ApmCCP (o6utects. HayKu), 1973, Ne 2, 
ee xe, BusantTufickue nmpaBitent Snecch! B XI B., «BusaHTHtickHh BpeMeHHHK», τ. 35, 
1973; ee xe, Pema Bacnypakan, Tam xe, τ. 38, 1977. 
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NOGHTHYECKHMH OGCTOATCIbCTBAMH, VCMeX TIOPOK-C@IbIOKYKOB 3IDK ANCA, 
ΠΟ HaWeMY MHeHIIO, f1aBHbIM O6pa30M Ha TOM, YTO K MOMEHTY HX Hactyn- 
J@HHA Ha BOCTOKe CTapad ClcTeMa OOOPOHbI STHX 3€MeNb (HaC/eACTBeH- 
HbI€ B.1aleTe. 1 HX OTPAAbI) Obl1a pa3spyweHa, ἃ HOBaA ΠΜΠΘΡΟΚΔΗ He 
ycnea 3ΔΚΡΘΠΗΤΡΟΗ. 

OueBidubl NPOBEACHHA Β ΧΗ3ῊΡ MEPONPUATHH BusaHTHW B Kakoii-To- 
Mepe hajeamich Ha ΠΝ 9pekTuBHOcTb, a Mattreoc Ypxaeun yBugea, Kak 
Hajl HUMI BOCTOPAeCTBOBAa BOCHHAA MOLUIb CebI2KYKOB. OTHOCITEebHaA 
(cp. MYCVIbMaHCKHe 3aBOeBaHIiA) «MATKOCTb> H AHMMOMATHYHOCTb BIH3aH- 


THHCKON arpecciil (HYXKHO YUTbIBATb Il C@ CTOMETHIOIO ΠΡΟΠΟΠΣΚΗΤΘΠΡ- 
HOCTb), OLO6peHiie COBPEMeHHNKaMH MePONPHATHH ΠΜΠΘΡΗ mo o6opoHe 
3ANBAUCHHbIX 610 APMAHCKHX 30 Μ6ΠΡ H NX HalekKAbt Ha IddekTUBHOCTb 


STHX MepOnpHATHH NpOTHB BOCTOYHbIX KOUCBHITKOB cnocoOcTBOBaIl cMArYe- 
ΗΠΙῸ OT3bIBOB O Bu3aHTHl aPMAHCKHX HCTOPHKOB, COBPCMCHHHKOB BIi3aH- 


THHCKOH akcnaHcun. Flo 3TH JOBOAbE yoke He MOP HlpaTb pow 21a πο- 
CeNVIOULNX ΠΟΤΟΡΗΚΟΒ (ΗΔΉΠΗΔΗ c Mattreoca Ypxaeui), KOTOPBIX HHTe- 
pecOBali HE ΜΘΤΟΙΡΙ, ἃ Pe3ybTaTbI BH3AHTHICKOM IKCMaHCHH. OTHM, 


NO-BHAHMOMY, H OOBACHAeTCA Pa3HIilla B OCBeULEHNN BU3AHTHHCKOrO MOVI- 
THYeECKOFO KVpca y APMAHCKHX HCTOPHKOB NI—XII ΒΒ. 


UPQVUUFULIUY U3 QUSUPQUBPL FINPOUVIUEUL GUIUPAPR3ZUY 
X—AI TUPGED UPbYGI3UL LEUQUUUPU3bh VUUPY 


UW. UL SUP APE SAP LAU SPOUGS UG 
(U. i th αι ἡ 


ΒΟ wyuind fybbpf (ὦ αἱ ὁ Uunghhpg ΠΥ ἢ μια βέπα finvuyhgf) 4 iu ~ 
qopqaidbbpf mundbwufpefpymip gayg bo mwyppu, op dudwbuhA nbuwlb- 
infg fluyput fan £ fwtqhud yumdfyn pymquiqulah wpyudutpikpf qhiy- 
phpht, wybpwh Sutanpdnqupup ἐ dbpw php oul qpuuhg ἐμ, pigswhunwhp, 
mupudmfyudp πὶ duduabuahnd appa Sham & qpwighg, wybpwh purgwuw- 
pup & qhuvunnnd wyq wpguwbpbbph Siuokwt phkpp: 

ΠΤ waphufuyfp (ἢ πὶ β πιεῖν μὴ vbjymhyot μι δπιέμμ Sue 
Shiduompyoadp, ας Subqudwipp, ap dutmbuhubpghkpp δα πὶ β pach 
ἐμὰ unjfu biwddad ἄμ (ἡ μὰ ἢ αν Sagbpp ὧν μα γιπ αι μὰ Ὧι πα (ια΄ Sud wp βιπιη μεἶης 
hugh fpwhwbugiad PSpynguandbhpph bo qpwig wpqgahwdbiumfyoh {{- 
purphpya Smyubpp Shqdoghad bh pyoeywh quel wh Lpuumwhupuyh dust hw 
ἡ μα Suny uywindfybtipl fapdppp fugupmpyuh puqupwlwin yuh Suupler 
βω win ἡππππιπιμ πὴ πρ μην pbb μωμπη ghp fugu, Shor αι μ᾽ upuiun- 
Cupubttlph Sadup, apoty Shin ppppmd ἐβΐ pymywhquiloh bpuuwhufusyf 
ny Pb Shfagqthypp, wy upqgnek pubypa: ‘hyo be ref f), pum EnpkmyfPpt, fugu 
upd & pymquiquiwh pwqupuahuh Wapuf pmuwpwbdoh chy bod np 
Flpmpyntbing XI—XII qq. φως upwind pythpf Sun: 


ApytroHopa-Onyanan, B. A. (1992) OOpa3 Bu3sanTuu B apMAHCKOM UcTopHorpadun X Beka. Nwinwu- 
putiwuppwtwt hutintu, Ne 1. pp. 42-56. ISSN 0135-0536 


-OBPA3 BH3AHTHH B APMAHCKOM HCTOPHOFPAPHH X 8." 
Ποκτορ uct. Hayk B. A. APYTIOHOBA-®HJIAHSAH (Mocksa) 


YrBepk\eHHe, ΤῸ HH OHO rocyfapcTBO He CKa3aJI0 Takoro BMHAHHA 
Hace CTOPOHBI KH3HH apMAH, Kak Bu3aHTHA, a apMane HPpanH ocTa- 
ΤΌΦΗΟ Cepbesilylo ῬΟΠΡ B BusaHTHHCKOH MMNEPHH, OaHaJbHO, HO - ΒΠΟΠΗΒ 
cnpapeqiuso, BusaHTHa Oblia «Apyroh» No OTHOWEHHIO K apMAHAaM COBCeN 
“6 B TOM CTeNeHH, KaK NO OTHOWeHHIO K Pycu, Bosrapuu, Mtanuv, ἢ, Tem 
Gonee, K MycyabMalickomy MHpy (Apa6ckomy xanndaty, cenbaxKyKam). 
Oguako 21a Apmenni ἡ Bu3saHTHH HaAe)KHBIMH MHOTOBeKOBLIMH «HHCTpy- 
MeHTaMH OTYY)KACHHSI® ABAAHCb MPOTHBOPeyHBble ‘KOHeccHOHAaIbHble 
H rocyAapcTBeHiible HHTepccHl. 

CTpemsienve BBeCTH ΔΡΜΠΗΘΚΗΘ 3€M1H B OPOHTy BH3aHTHHCKOrO NONK- 
'THYCCKOFO BJHAHHA, JOPH4HO COveTAIOWeecA C BKJIOYCHHEM BH3aHTHACKHX 
HAeCOOrHYCCKHX WeHHOCTeH Β OGMIECTBEHHO-NOJHTHYeECKYIO TeOPHIO, 
O6ycOBHIO CO34aHHe MO3HTHBHOrO OGpa3a Bu3saHTHH—BenHKoro ΧρΗ- 
cTHaHcKOro rocyZapcTBa, eCTeECTBEHHOPO COHW3HHKa B GopbG6e c MYCyJIb- 
MaHCKHM ΜΗΡΟΜ H 3aKOHHOPo Clo3sepeHa ApMaHokoro WapctBa—s «McTopun 
Apmenuu» Moanna J[pacxavakepTuu, KOTOpbii, TakHM O6pasoM, π6π6- 
HalipaBJeHHO ΟΜΗΓΗ8. JeHCTBHE OCHOBONONaraiouluX «HHCTPyMeHTOB ΟΤ- 
WYK ACHHA» o6eHx cTpaH—rocyapcrTBenHoro x IKOHECCHOHAVIbHOrO. 

ApMsaHcKkas ucTopHorpapun X B., HavaBiliaica Tpyzom Moanna JIpac- 
XanHakepTilM, 3aBeplaeTca «Bceo6uleh ucTopHeh» Cremanoca Taponeun 
ΠΟ mposBuuly AcowHK. 

CrenaHoc Taponeun uu Aconnx, Kak Ἡ Hoan Ji pacxanaxeprun, 
co3aJ HCTOpHyeckoOe COYHHEHHE ΟΜΘΙΠΘΗΗΟΓΟ *KaHpa, BKOYaIOMIee B CeOR 
-XPOHHKy ἡ Memyappl’, B Hauae paGoThl nepeyHcnaloTca ΦΠΟΘΤΕΙ H PHTODPhI», 
TPYAbl KOTOPHIX OH HONOA3IOBa ΜΙ «TOUHOPO HSOGpaxKeHHA mpoien- 
wero», «Bceo6ulan ucTopHa» AconHKa LenHTCA Ha ΤΡῊ pasqena. NepspA— 
COCTOHT B OCHOBHOM H3 XPOHOVIOrMYecKHX CNHCKOB H3PaHJIbCKHX, Tepcul- 
CKHX, S/JIHHHCTHY@CKHX, PHMCKHX, aCCHPHHOKHX, MHZHACKHX, napdPaAHCKHX 
Ἡ aPpMAHOKHX Wapeh. Bropoi—conxepxuT KpaTKylo ucTopHio ApMenuH oT 
Tpaata I go Amora I ἢ H3102%KeH KaK KOHCNeKTHBHbIe BbIAep%KKH H3 TPyYAOB 
ΠΡΟΜΠΙΘΟΤΒΘΗΗΗΚΟΒ, TpeTHh pa3fqen oxBaTbiBaeT ucTOpHto 117 net or Amota 
I no [arnxa I. Acropua ΠΘΡΒΒιχ BarpaTuAos Hankcana Ha ocHoBe «McTopuu 
Apmenuu» ἴοδηηδ J pacxanakepTiv, 3aKIOUHTebHag Ke YaCTb, Ha3BaH- 


* Tleppas 801 HcCieqoBaHHs, ΠΟΟΒΗΠΙΘΗΗΔΗ͂ o6pa3y Bu3antHu Β «MctopHu Apmc- 
HHH» MoanHa JipacxanakepTlu, ony6HKoBaHa B «Bu3aHTHAckom BpemeHHukes, 1991, Ne 52, 
ς. 113—126, 

VUmbfputna Swpotmghp Luanph. Vanda f μεῖν inp bqhpuh wh, U. Qbinkppopea, 
1885: BeeoGuiaa uctopin Crenanoca Tapouckoro Acoanka no npo3BanHio—~nucatenn XI 
cronerun, JlepeseneHa c apMsAHcKoro uv OOpscnena H. Smunpm. M., 1884 (aanee: 
Beeo6as cropust;. 

2 Bu6.1na, Escesuit Kecapnicxuii, Coxpat Ckonactuk ἢ «GecuHcneHHoe MHOxKecTBO 
fpeqeckHX HCTOPUKOB, M@XKAY KOTOPHMH OHH ΟΠΗΟΤΔΙΟΤ KaK APKHeE CBeTHMa WeXxAY 
3Be32aMH». ApialCKiiMH HCTOUHNKAMH ANA ΠΕΡΒΒΙΧ ΛΗΥΣΧ sacTen ACOAWK Ha3sbBaet Ara- 
“panrena, Mosceca Xepenaun, Ennute, Jiazapa Ilapneun, Pascroca Bysanga, CeGence, 
Tesougza, |Wanyxa Barpatyuw ἡ Woanna Ji pacxanakepruu. 
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Hawt ¢HCTOpHeH BpeMeH, MOBecTByeMHIX cCaMOCTOATeIbHO» (c 929 πὸ 
1004 rr.)—cpuscTenbeTBo o4eBAua®. STO eTONHCh H3NO*KEHHBIX YacTO 
603 BHYTPeHHew CBA3H, HO c ποτκοΐ QuKcaliveh aT, cOObITHH Tak Ha3bl- 
BaCMO# ΦΌΠΌΧΙ ΜΗΡΗΟΓῸ CTpOWtTenbcTBa». (Takoe cBoevOpa3sHce HaHMe. 
IOBSHHC HOYYHH CEMbAeCAT MsiTb NET CAMOTO, 'MOMKET ObITb, CMOKOHHOTO 
fepHOa apMAHCKOH CPeAHEBeKOBOH HcTOpiin). 
ΔΜ H3BeCTHAa 4yTb ΠΗ He BCA *KH3Hb Moana JipacxanakepTun, HO 

Mbt MO4TH HMYerO He 3HaeM 06 Aconuke. Co6cTBeHHO, Bce H2WIH 38: π|916- 
NHA OCHOBbIBaIOTCA Ha ΘΓῸ ΓΙΡΟΞΒΗΙΠΘ Ἡ HECKONbKHX Mpa3ax u3 «ΒοΞοδιΠ 
HCTOpAMs. TapoellM—3HayHT ΡΟΠῸΜ H3 Tapoxa (ΒΟΙΠΘΠΙΠΘΓΟ B 967/8 r. 
8 coclaB Bu3antuicko# umnepnn), ¢«Aconik»—mno BceH BepOATHOCTH, 
BIDaICiHicA nmeBell H My3bIKaHT. Cam on coOEmMaet, uTO Hanucas. <«Bce- 
oOllyio HCTOpHioy nO NpHKa3y «KaToA’MKoca Capxkuca (992—1019 rr.). 
Voaun Tpacxanaxeptum 6bln Karonukocom, CvenaHce TanoneuH—6.113- 
KIM Καὶ KaTOHKOCy ‘4eNOBeKOM, O60MM, CHetoBaTeNbHO, Ομ πη ACCTYDHDI 
apXiBEL KaToaviKocata ἡ BarpatnsJos. M Moann Upacxanaxeptun, τὶ Cte- 
Hance TaponeluH ΟΒΙΠῊ YYCHDIMH BapAaneTaMH, 3HaTOKaMM Bu60HH 4H 
TPYAOB CBOHX MpPesUUECTBSHHHKCB—apMAHCKHX 4 TpeyecKITx ΟΦΗΠΟΣΟΦΟΒ 
HM ΒΟΤΟΡΗΚΟΒ, οὔδ pabotann Hat H3N0%KeHHeM COuleapMaAHovol HeTCOHHs. 

Oxnuaxo «HMctopuio Apmeneu» Moanna Jipacxanaxentum otTauuaet 
CACC’ «OPHAMEHTAIbIOH MpO3H», cO3sTaBLelH ΕΜ PCAYTalHIO «HCKYCIOTO 
Π MHCTOYMHOrO BeJHKOrO pHTOpa»®, a peub AcowliKa, CTOPONNHKa scHOrO 
MH Make cyxoro CTHAA, 10 ero cOGcTBCHIIOMy ONperenenHio (c TOW 2peiiHa 
BKYCOB €fO COBpeMeHHHKOB), Gblna «cKy0yMHOM»®, Moann Jipacxana- 
KePTWUH—OAHO H3 AelicTByIOWWNX WHu ero «AcTopuHn ApMcHHH», oco3Hato- 
πᾳ Ἢ OGOCHOBHIBaIONIMIT CBCH aBTOPCKHe ΠΟΙ H 3a1auH, a ΤΑ ΚΘ σποη- 
(uKy cCBOerO COUINHeHIIA BO BBeMeHHH (c. 43—46) Ἡ 2ancpUIaIOWMil cBOn 
Tpya HefiocpeACTBeHHbIM ΟΟΡΔΙΠΘΗΠΕΜ K 4HTaTatIo («<Osc6o2 cicBo B 
HaMATb HM@HH MOeTO») ΟΒΌΕΓΟ ΡΟΪΔ MWaTakapatom (ς. 237—239). Tpya 
Moanva BxOJHT, TaKMM Of})a30M, B apean «rpezerich AHTEMATypHI>, CCH, 
Βόπομ 3a Ο. Ὁ. ABepHHieBbIM, CUHTATb OCHOBHBIM MDN3HAKOM MpHHaAenk- 
HOCTII Κα HCii 34MKHYTOCTb H NacTHYHOCTh QopMbl, TOWYCPKHYTYIO πρη- 
CYTCTBHEM MpOOHMI.OHa—«MecTa i3rOTORKH K ΠΟΠΙΌΜΥ peccka3y» 4H 
4eTKO MPOBEAeHHYIO PPpaHHUy B ero ΚΌΠΙΘ («34MZHYTOe FE ΒΕ ΘΗ ΒΠΙΘΘΟΣ 
H3 %XH3HEHHOrO [CTOKA MpOH3SeMeHHS ECTb KOPpP21aT 3aMXHYTON BEHAIC- 
HUBLICHCA ABTOPCKOH HHAMBHAyaretinocTH»’). Acomlix Tak#xKe WauNHaeT CBOH 
TPYA PpooliMHOHOM It 3aBepWiaeT RAMATHO!t 3anHCbiO, OANAaKO HaTanqHAA 
pa3sHAla MexAy ApKoH ΠΗΜΗΟΘΌΤΡΙΟ Moana ἡ mcauepxHyto OTXa3aBWIMMCa 
OT HHIMBHAYabHoro §=aBTopcrBa AcomHKa CTaBHT M00 COMHeHHe acto 
MOCTYJHPYeMoOe CXOACTBO MCKAY MPeACTABHTeAMH OMHOTO Kapa aHHa- 
JIMCTHUeCKOH AHTepaTypbl®. : 

OcHOBHbIM KOHCTHTYHpyrolulMM 3emMeHToM Kaiseridee Acomnxa 
ὄμβιπο «cormaciie Ὁ WePKOBbIOy, «<NoL_pakahHve XpuHcTy», «yroaHOcTh Gory» 


3 M. A6ersau. Uctopua zpesHeapmanckoll auTepatypyt, Epesan, 1975, c. 290. 

41. 2. Rupuwywth, μημηπόμ Lojwumwhp gqupqugud ὥ πηι αἷμ gqupwuzpgutsh 
yuutugrmp yuk. Gphmt, 1981, ky 114-116: 

5 Mosannec Apacxanaxeptuu: Mcropua Apmenuu. Παρ. c mpesxeap™., 
BCTYN, cTaTbA ἡ KOMMeHTapHa M. O. Jlap6unan-MenuKan. Epesan, 1986. 

6 M. A6ersan. Yas. cou. c. 290. 

7C.C, ApepuHuues. ITpeyecxan «nHTepatypa> ἢ O6M)KHeBOCTOUHaA <cOBeC- 
HOCTb’.—B κη.: ΤΗΠΟΠΟΙΗΗ͂ ἢ B3AHMOCBA3H JHTepaTyp ApesHero Mupa. M., 1971, c. 220— 
224, 

8 P. JloctaaoBa, Busantuiickan ucTopHorpidan (xapaxTep 11 cbopMi).—Bn3an- 
THacKHA BpeMeHHHK, τ. 43, 1982, c. 22. 
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H &CTPOHTeEBCTBO WepKBeH H MOHacTHped». MHBIMH CJIOBAMH, Ha nepBoe 
ΜΘΟΤΟ BHIXOMHT 6laroyecTHe WalpA H CHMOHHA CBETCKOH Ἡ AyXOBHOH ΒΠπᾶ- 


ra Awot Barpatyun (885—890 rr.)—poxoHayaibHHK  apMAHCKIIX 
BarpaTHaoB—MyK “KPOTKHA», HEMOPOGHHA, «YPOAHHH Gory», OH moMo- 
raeT AYXOBeHCTBY H yKpallaeT ΠΟΡΚΒΗ. AcONHK NOAYepKHBaeT 3HAaTHOCTb 
H ApeBHee erO MPOHCXO*KNEHHE OT aClleTOB—BeHUeBOSIaraTeneh apMaAH- 
cko QHHacTu ApliakH.oB, OCO3HaBaH BaxKHOCTh 9ΤῊΧ CBeMeHHH Aas 
yTBepKAeHna masa AuloTa Ha BOSpOKAeHHeE WapcKOH BuacTH B ApMeHuu. 
B «lapoKxoe 3epuano» wepporo BarpaiHda BXOAHT, KaK Ob Caenka TepAAch 
MeAGLY 3THMH AByWA TAABHBIMH 9ΠΟΜΘΗΤΘΜΗ, HU OMpefenenve AluoTa Kak 
«πούὔθμητθυι 9 GOCeNHHX H@pPONOB%, HO SBY4HT OHO AocTaToWHO jeKnapa- 
ΤΉΒΗΟ (¢c. 158). MoxHo 3ameTHTb, Π1Ὸ ACO.11KK B STOM «3epladies, B OCHOS- 
HOM, cJlejlye? 3a CBOUM HCTOUHHKOM, T. e. 3a «ActopHe» WMoanna JIpac- 
ΧΕΙΗΔΙΚΘΡῚ ΔΗ͂ 

Wnoe new, coin Αἰμοτὰ Ομόδτ 1 (890--918 γγ). On ne nonyuaet 
ΗΠ τιν τε. ornuniia, XOTA (akthl, MpuBeTeHHbIG AcotHKOM, Kak 
6yATO τοιον 9. ero woOib3y. CM6aT B Hatane WapcTBOBaHHA BbIKrpbIBaeT 
cparkeHns! ς apa6amMu Ἢ «bo AW eNO BiHauleM OTeYeCTBE LWapCTBOBaJI 
mup... loin apeBnetiauch B HMeHMS, ΟΘΠΘΗΜΗ͂ ΙΒ rOpota mo MHOromACTBY 
cBoemy H GOTUICTBY, TaK Ἡ7Ὸ WaxKe MACTYXH CTAH ἩΒΠΉΤΒΟΗ. B ΠΙΒΠΙΚΌΒΒΙΧ 
MiaToAx» (c. 151). Ojuttako WiMeHHO 4pe3MepHoe 6.1arogeHcTBHe cTpaHbi, 
RocTurnytoe γυμυηημη CmMGata, cTano no mHeHHIo AconuKa mpH4unHon 
ΤΌΘ ἡ ΟἸΡΔΗΡΙ, H CaMOro WapA, MOCKOJIbKy YNOeHHHe 3eMHbIMH ‘6araMH 
ouxv 3a6blu Gora (c. 162), HB pezynbTaTe CMOaT noru6, ἃ cnpana inva 
paspyulela u3aMaitIbTAHAMH (c. 162, 165), Aconuxk, TakuM o6pa30M, CTaBHT 
«co6moeHlie WapemM 3anovezeh 6oxKbuX® ΓΟΡΑΒΠῸ BLIWe eno yonexoB B 
paTHOM ese ynpaBleHHn wapcTBom®. Tloatomy, ouesuano, Awot II 
EpkaT—tpocasieHvbli BOHH, H3rHaBUIHA u3 APMeHHM «BOMCKa H3MaHJIb- 
THH®, XapakTepiisyerca XO1A H MaHeETHPHYeCKH, HO 4pesBblyaHHO saKoO- 
HBYHO (c. 169—170). 

TipHwywnel co3zaHua mapaqurMbl weanbHoro mpaBuTenA ropa3z0 
OTYeTIHBee BHICTYMAIOT B OPHTHHaIbHOR yacnH TPyda AconHKa. 

Cun Auiota Epkata A6ac (929—935 nr.) BogzBopHn ΜῊΡ 4 6aaro- 
ycTPOACTBO B 3eM/e APMAHCKOM, «PyKOBOAHMBIA KPOTKHM CBOHM ‘HpaBOM» 
(c. 171). OcHosnoe ero AocTouncTBG—miySokad mpelaHHocTh apMsHCKoh 
ΠΕΡΚΒῊ (3mH302 ἡ Bepom) (c. 172—173). 

Con AGaca Awot Ulaxammax (953—977 rr.) «npes3olen sBcex 
KPOTOcTbIO H MHIOCepAHeM». OH AHYHO MOMOFa HHIUHM HW KayleKaM, co6u- 
pan HX ΒΟ ABopule, Pa34aBan Taky!0 UeAPy!o MHJOCTHIHIO, YTO OMyCTOUINA 
KasHy (c. 180), ΠΡῊ Hem 6HI0 NOCTPOeHO MHOMKecTBO MOHacTHIpe (c. 181— 
182). AGac Kapcokui Myx, HCNOHeHHEIA Pa3yMa MH MYApOCTH, ΠΟΠΟΣΚΗΠ 
KoHel pa3s6onm Hu rpa6erKam B CBOeM yievle, HO ΓΠΆΒΗΔΗ ero 3acnyra 3a- 
Kq04aNach B TOM, ITO OH 3aCTaBHJ BCeX COOMIOLaTb MOCTH HW ΟΤΡΟΗΠ :MOHa- 
CTHIpH (c. 196—197). 

Tarux 1 (990—1020 rr.) 6111, no Aconuky, 4enoBeKoM «yMa mpOHH- 
WaTeJbHCTO>, COCLYUIHM B BOCHHOM ese, WeApbiIM H MpHexKHO mocela- 
}OULHM WepkoBp. WM «no caMblf eHb MNHC@HHA 93TOM MeTONHCH HHKaKOK 


9 ConeplleHHo Tak ΚΕ Ocyxkaaetca ἈΠΟΠΉΚΟΜ u ΟΜύδτ II (977—990 rr.), KoTopomy 
TaKKe yAaloch AOCTHTytbh ycnexOB ¢H BHYTPH Η BHe rocyapcTBa>. On ΒΟΒΓΟΡΜΉΠΟΗ, 
€ero O6YANU HCVeCTHe ἢ] aXMeXHOCTh MpOHHK™a B cro cepane>, x Gor oT Hero OTBEpHy-IcH 

(c. 252--255). 
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Bpar He BO3MYUla CNOKOAcTBHA B ApMeHHH», o2Hako AcoHK ABHO 6po- 
CaeT TCHb Ha 9TOT CBETIbIA O6pas, ΓΠΥΧΟ VNOMHHAA O KaKOM-TO HecuacT- 
HOM cuyyae (c. 255—256). 

WcTuHHbIM repoemM TpeTbef uacTH «Bceo6llef HcTOpHu» caesyet 
cuuTaTb Jlapufa Kyponanata. AconuK ynomuaeT ero mo6e0HOCHBIe 
Cpaxkenusa c apaGamu (c. 266—267; 269—274). Howe 9ΤῸ rmaBHoe Aus 
Aconuka. B sKomuu JlaBugy, Noxkanyf, apye BCero MpOABAAIOTCA ἩΘΡΤΒΙ 
¥ACabHOTO Wap y 3TOrO MCcTOpuKa. «KpoTocTbiO ἡ ΜΗΡΟΠΙΟΟΗΘΜ OH mpe- 
BOCXOAHJ Bcex rocyapeH, XHBYULHX B Hauie Bpemsa. On Obln BHHOBHHKOM 
MHpa καὶ GjlaroycTpoficTBa BCexX BOCTOYHBIX CTpaH, B OcOGeHHOCTH »%xe Ap- 
ΜΘΠΙΜῊ ἡ Meupui. On mpexpaTua ΒΟΛΉΒΙ, GecnpecTaHHO co BCexX CTOPOH 
BO3HHKaBUIHe, BOCTOPKeCTBOBa Ha BCEMH OKPECTHEIMH HapoOda@MH, Tak 
ΤΟ BCe rocy,JapH ZOGPOBObHO NOKOpHAHCh emy. CkoHYasca OH B ray6oKon 
CTapocth, yApyyenHbA netamu B 449 (1000 r.)» (c. 275). 

C accomHaTHBHOA ΤΟΉΚΗ 3peHHA HTepeCHO NOCTpoeHa KOMNOSHIMA 
«Bcco6ulef ucTopHH», re ufeanbb o6pa3 Jiapuqa Kak 6bI mepeKsu- 
aeTCA C HeabHBIM O6pa30mM Bacunun II B pasqenax, HenocpezCTBeHHO 
ΠΡΗΜΜΒΙΚΔΙΌΠΙΗΧ Apyr K Apyry. 4 

Tlepexog Βπαπθημῆ Παβηπα Kyponanata nog paactb Bacuaua II 
ΠΡΟΒΌΧΟΛΠΗΤ ΠΟΤΟΜΥ, Uno « y Hero [JiaBuyza] He ObIN0 HH ChIHa, HA O6pata, 
KOTOphie Ob yHacneOBaIH MpecTOA erO WapcTBa H OH MOpyYH CBOUX 
BaccasOB H CBO CTpaHy rpeyeckomy wWapi0 Bacusnioe (c. 275). O Kakom 
Ομ TO HY ObIIO HaHKHMe CO CTOPOHLI HMNepaTopa, H3BECTHOM HaM mo wpy- 
THM MCTOYHHKAM, HeT H ΡΘΗ. AcovmiK YMOMHHaeT Ο CXBaTKe MexKAY pyc- 
CKOH yypyxKuHOH BacuauaA u paccatamMu JiaBua, HO nomHOCTbIO OG6ensweT 
‘BOHHOB AMNepaTopa: «I HeB GoxKHH TAMOTen Had HHMH [a3aTamMH Jl aBuda 
Kyponanata] 3a Hx BbICOKOMepHe» (c. 277). 

Buny 3a o6octpexve oTHOWeHHA Mexazy Bu3sannweh ὦ Tpysuea Β 
CBA3H c HacjlescTBom Jlapugza Aconuk BO3JlaraeT Bceleno Ha rpy3HHCKoro 
uapsa Typrena, a MHpHoe 3aBeplieHHe KOHDIHKTa CBA3bIBAaeT Cc ΤΟΡΠΗΜΟ- 
cTbIO H ἱΜΗρΡοπιοῦμθμ Bacunua II (c. 279). 

AcojHK paccKa3biBaeT, C KaKHM MO4¥eTOM BCTpeTH H Kak Wepo 
OapH UMNMepaTop ABHBIUHXGA K HeEMy aPMSIHCKHX BlaweTenef ὦ KaK OH 
OTMPaBHsI COCeAHHM apa6CKHM SMHpaM MOCabke, 3anpewian HM HaNaslaTb 
Ha Bacnypaxan. AcomMkK HeEMHOTO, HO BeCbMa O1anO%KeNaTeMbHO PaccKa3bl- 
BaeT Ὁ BHYTPHNOMHTHYECKOM Kypce HMMepHH ((Ω. 281) Hu XBaHT BepoTep- 
ΠΗΜΟΟΤΡ .Bacuauns II (Ως. 281). HW, Hawoneu, 8 3aKIOVeHHH OH cooblmaer: 
«Hmnepatop Bacunrni 11 octaHopua HalecTBHA, O6er4yHA TAKKHe HaJOrH 
H ‘MOJIOKHA ΚΟΗΘΗ rpa6exkam Η ΠΙΠΘΗΘΉΜΙΟ» (Tam xe). 


@akTbl, KOTOpble MOrIH ΟῚ H3MCHHTb MNOsIOKHTeMbHOe BOCTpPHATHE 
o6pa3a Bacuaua I], He ynomMHHaloTCAH ἩΠῊ TOAKYIOTCH MO3HTHBHO 4H, ΠΡῊ 
SMHYeOKH GeccTpacTHOM TOHE, OTCYTCTBHH JIMUHOTO OTHOWeHHA (3a,aHHOM 
ὩΚΔΉΡΟΜ CouHHeHHA), mMoptpeT Bacuaua I] aBHO BbIZepxKaH Acomlikom 
B CBeTJbIX TOHAX ero COO6CTBEHHOH WapaHIMbl HeaibHOTO apa (B 
oTau4uHe oT Moanna [[pacxanakepTun, pucylolleno mopTpeT BU3aHTHACKOrO 
HMMepatopa BH3aHTHHCKHMH Ke KpackaMH). Bce mpoune BH3aHTHACKiie 
HMNepaTophl ynoMHHaloTca AcoHKOM B WeJAX YHCTO XPOHOJOrHYeCKHx 
Π JIHWCHbI CKOIbKO-HHOyAb pa3sBePHYTHIX xapakTepHcTHK. McksouecnHe 
COCTaBIAIOT HMNePpaToOpHi-apmane: 168 VI wn ἤἴοδιη Ljumucxua. 

168 «ὅμι: 1 YeOBeK ‘MHPOJIOOUBLIK, ΠΟΚΝΊΠΗΠΟΗ o ONare wenoro rocy- 
Aapc7Ba, ΠΟ ΡΒ ἢ Ha japbl, ΠΡῊ pa3jaye KOTOpbIX OH He NOXOAHJ Ha CKa- 
peAHoro rpeka..., HO KaK CbIH apMAHHHA OH ΠΡΈΒΒΟΙΠΘῚ BCHKOTO apMMIHa 
wespoctbio» (c. 159). 3160} B.nepBHIH Hw nocneqHHH paz AconHkK ocy2xK- 
j\aeT rpeKoB 38 JH4HbIe KavecTBa (MOET GbITh, ITOOL MOMYeEPKHYTb 9THH- 
YeCKYIO NpHHajlexKHOCTh UMMepatopa 1584). O6 VMoanre Lymucann, 
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ee eee συσσσιο 
HenocpexCTBeHHOM ΠΡΘΗΙΠΘΟΤΒΘΉΗΗΚΕ Bacuaus 1], Aconusx; cco6maert 
ΘΌΠΡΙΠΘ. «Kup-)KaH» c IOHOCTH MPHBOAHA B H3YMJeHHe BCeX CLONMII 
ΠΌΠΒΗΓΑΜΙΙ. MOSTOMY, KOPLa OH BOlapHJICA, «LOOPOBOABHO OKOPHAHCH OMy 
Η WwiaTHAH MaHb TATUHKM Cc lora, c ceBepa—capMaTH, a € BOCTOKa—rDy- 
3518» (c. 184), a Korma Moana cpaxanca ua Bamcxanax ΠΡΟΤΗ͂Β Soarap 
Η HX ΘΟΙΟΒΗΜΚΌΒ «0.308», TO Py3bl O6paTHAN B CercTBO 06a KMhiNa mete- 
ckoro BOMCKa, HO Wapb Ὁ apMAHCKOH MeXOTOA OCTAaBaNcCA HeRONBHxKCUbIM 
ἢ B KOHUe KOHUOB OLOpxKan ποῦθαγ. Oynako sBouapuica Moan, yds 
Huknopa Moxy, ΦΠΡῊ KOBapHOM coMeACTBHH WapHUb, MaTepH Β86::1Ππ», 
ΠΟΞΤΌΜΥ 3TOMO HMMepaTopa HHKAK HeNbIN ΓΌΣΤΑΒΗΤΡ PRLOM Cc (aM4M 
Bacuauem. H, «pome Toro, Kaiseridee Acomuka cTaBHT BOHHCKy!0 OTBary, 
TalaHTbl NOMKOBOLMA Η MpabHTesis ropasLO HH2Ke KPOTCCTH, ΟΜΙΕΙ)Ε ΤΗΝ, 
MMJOCepAHA, TEPIHMOCTH H MHPOTBCPYECTBA, a STHMH NCCACOHHMH Kaue- 
crpaMuH AcomukK wenpo HagzenseT Bacuaus II. 

Ha neprog c 929 go 1004 rr. mpHxoAMTca pag Baxuciimux “~~anOB 
roctynaTembHoro ΠΒΗΚΘΗΜΗ ΒΗΒΔΗΤΜΗ a Boctox: anuercua Tapoua, 
mpucocaunenne ManuyKxepta, AHTHOxHH, BiateHni JLaBuya Kyponanara. 
«B 415 (966 r.),—nmetT Aconwk,—O6bII0 2aTMeHHe COMHUa, ckOHYAaICA 
Awot, KHA3b TapOHCKH, 1 TpeKH 3aBlateln TapoHom» (c. 183). Cronb 
2ke SNMYeCKH paccka3biBaeT AcONHK H Ὁ B3aTHH ManunKepta. «B 417 
(968 r.) Bapa, naeMaHHHK no Opaty Hukudopa, c MHOrOuHCHeNHE:M BOii- 
ckoM "pHiwen B AnaxyHMK, ΟΚΡΥΣΚΗΠ ropoa Mana3Kept Η, B3HB ero, CDI 
AO OCHOBaHHA ΓΟΡΟΠΟΚΗ͂Θ CTeHH, a B 418 (969 r.) on Β8ππ BenHKHi CHDpHT- 
cxHf ropoa AHTHOXxHIo» (c. 183). ToH noBecTBOBaHHA He MeHAeTC#—cy.156a 
Tapona wu Manunxepta wu cytb6a AHTHOXHH OMHCbIBAIOTCA ΟἸΜΗΔΙΟΒΟ 
6eccTpacTHo. AcomHK paccka3biBaeT Ὁ BOliHax HMMepHiH c apa6ckHMH 
ENaMeTeIHMH, B pe3ybTaTe MOTOPbIX MHOrHe MawNOasHicKHe rcpola ἡ 
Toppliropun oToWAH Καὶ Bu3santuu (c. 184, 186—187, 245, 260—263, 264— 
205, 374) 1 BOCNBaASeT My2KeCTBO BH3AHTHHCKHX HMMepaTOpoB It πΟΠπᾶο- 
coanes (cpeti ΚΟΤΟΡΒΙΧ 6bI10 ΠΟΜ8ΠῸ apMaH: TapoHuTH, Janaccuubt). 

SHauHTebHOe MeCTO yemaeT ACOMHK BCCCT€HHAM Masloa3iticKix 
(beo2an0B ΠΡΌΤΗΒ uMnepin (c. 246—251). Tlpy stom Banga Crp, 
iz6paHHblii mapeM MHOTHMNM 43 3HATHBIX COOTeNeCTBEHHHKCB AcosHiKXa, 
LCD ΚΘ Yalile WMeHYETCA HM Cpaiwhuy» (THPaH, 3axBaTUMX). HocmoTpa 
Ha TO, 3TO B BOcCTaHHAX Bapan Ckaupa wu Bapan cK npHHimann πρη- 
TebHOe Y4UacTHe MHOTi!e APMAHCKHe KHA3bA, An AcOmHKa BCe STII CMYTHI 
ke CBOC, He KPOBHOe APMAHCKOe “eNO, Bce 3TO, no AconlKy, mpoHcxoLHm0 
«B rpeyecKkomM rocytapctBe (f Puqurnpafpibh 8miiiwg) (c. 192). Tlocnes- 
HoH ECKPO MaTexeH ὅθι πὸ BLICTyNneHMe MarHcTpa Ucpaeanera, “oTS5pora 
pa36un B Jicpaxkane πατρηκμῆ Moann. «Ὁ τοῦ mopbl,—c y2o0bcers0peHnem 
ctmMeyaeT AcomHK,—Bca I peiuna, ΠΟΚΟΡΘΗΗΔΗ͂ fox BaacTb Bacuana. craca 
HactamaTbca MHpoM» (c. 251). Hauynnas rmasy Ὁ Bropem ScarapeKom 
moxofe Bacuaus II, Aconux nostopseT: «IIocne Toro kak ΠΡ ΠΌΚΟΡΗΒΙ, 
BOCCTaBUllie NPOTHB rpeyeckoro wWapsA OEM ucTpeOeHbI», Οἵ, EICKOb30- 
BaBUIHCb ΠΟΟΥΓΟΜ, MPpeANPHHAN Oxo ΠΡΌΤΗΒ Oourap (c. 260). #.conHK, 
TakHM OOpa30M, BKIONAeT 663 OTOBOPOK BCe MalOa3HHCKHe 36ΜΠ|, HB 
TOM 4HCle BHOBb OTOWeAUIHe Καὶ BH3aHTHH APMAHCKHE TEPPHTOPHK, B COCTaB 
«rpeyeckoro WapcTBa»!®, Τ. 6. BOCIPHHHMaeT B ΠΌΠΗΟΜ O6beMe KOHUeNLLHIO 
O «BOCCTAHOBJICHHH 3€KOHHEIX NpaB HMNepHH»® Ha TOCNOACTBO Hal. Hapo- 
AaMH, HeKorZa NOABNacTHBIMH ΡΗΜΟΚΟΪ gepxase. "ἢ, xpome Toro, jenaet 
HAeabHbim wapem Bacuaua I] Βοπγαροδοἥπυ, nan6onee noc1el0baTenbHoroD 
H P€BHOCTHOTO NPHBepAeHia STON ΚΟΗΠΘΠΙΗΗ, OCylecTBAABUIerO Ha Mpak- 
THKe TeOpeTHueCKHe ΠΟΟΤΡΟΘΗΜΗ KonctTautuua VII. 


10 Tax xe Kak H ero coppemeHuuku Apuctaxec Jlactupeptun αὶ [paconc Marnctp. 
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T]poBu3aHTHAcKHe TeHAeHIMH ACOHKa OTPa3HJIHCb Η Ha efo ΚΟΜΠΗ-5: 
TOPCKOH WH PeaKTOPCKOM AeATeAbHOCTH, Ha.JOXKHB OTMeYAaTOK Ha Co3MaHHe 
«o6pasa Bu3zaHTHH> He TOMbKO B OPHTHHAbHOM, HO H KOMMHMAATHBHOR 
yactu «Mcropun». 

Acoumk lepenuchiBaer naccaxku “v3 Mosceca Xopenalu u PaBcToca 
By3anga o xpucTrHaHu3auun Apmennn (c. 40, 43, 44, 46), o npeOniBaHHu 
KaTonuKoca Hepceca Β BusanTun (c. 47), 06 orpoMHoH pomH cHpHEecKOn 
H TPeyeCKOM KYJbTYp B CO3aHHH APMAHCKOM AHCbMCHHOCTH ἢ ΠΗΤΕΒΔΤΥΡΒΙ 
(c. 51, 56), omncaBaer aHTuMepcHickHe BOCCTaHHA, KOTa apMAHCKHe 
KHA3bA «pelaBaJHcb rpexam», a BapfaH MamukoHaAH co cBoeli cembeli 
ΠΡΗΟΟΊΜΜΠΟΣ K Bepe pomees!!, 

YNOMHHAaHHA O QOOPOBObHOM ΠΡΗΜΞΙΜΗ «rpeyecKoH Bephl» pelKo 
BCTpeyatoTca go «Bceobuleh ucTOopuu» (Kak 2 ABYX NEpBbIX, TaK HW Β TpeTben 
ee 4acTH). ACOAHK—BapaneT apMAHCKOh Wsp*BH αὶ MpaBOBepHE!A IMOHO- 
(ucHT—o6bI4HO BCe COAM2KCHHA C XAJKHAOHHTAMH OSbKCHRET Ha)KHMOM 
u3BHe. Tax, KaTonHKOc E3p, AHUWIeHHHIA BCAReDMOAR YUelbIX Bapzaneros, 
Obl <OOM4HYT KCBAPHEIMH FpekaMHy, H Jb NOTOMY He npsian aHatbeme 
XamkufoucKuh co6op (Bceo6ulan ucropus, c. 6i—62). Katoauxoc Hepcec 
«NpHOGUIHICA CBATHIX ΤΑ» [Β ΠΒΗΗΒ c HMMepaTOopom KoucTaHTHHOM, 
NOTOMY TCJIbKO, ΤῸ NOCMeAHHH rpozuA APMehiNH «CCHEPWeHHbIM YHHUYTO- 
*KeHHeM» (Tam Ke, c. 83). ἡΚαποῦα rpevecKHxX BOHHOB, OCTaBIUHXcA B 
ApMenuu («B 9ΤΟΐΪ cTpaHe Hac CUHTalOT HeBepHbIMH; XamKuAONCKHA cOGop 
H nociaHHe JIbBa HEOCTOHHEIMH>), ΒΡΙ3Β8Π8 ‘TOReeHHe HMMepaTOpa Kou- 
CTaHWMA MpaBuTenio ApmMeHHu Teoopocy Puiryyu u Katonmocy Hepcecy 
CrpoutTenio— ycTaHOBHTb CrpekaMH coriacHe B BONpoOcax Bephl (nox 
yrposoH JHWeHHA WMYUeCTBa, «caHa» H ΒΠΔΟΤΒ). 

OnHako OTKa3 APMAHCKHX «KHA3eH HW CRHCKOMOB® NPHHATb XavIKHLO- 
HHTCTBO He TOVIbKO KP4CHOpeyHB, HO H ΜΗΡΟΠΙΟῦμΒ: Ha rpeKax—«6naro- 
aTb GO%KeCTBEHHEIX JapOB», OOLWIHPHO H MOryUeCTBeHHO HX TOCYapcTBo, 
N€PBOCBAUICHCTBO HCTHHHO H HCNONHEHO 602%xKecCTBeHHOK  ‘OarogaTH, 
rocyMapcTBeHHble MYXKH H BOHHCTBO—XPHCTO.JIOOHBEI, ἃ «MHOPOUHCJIeCHHBIA 
Ball HapOw ecTb Hapog Xpucta Gora», aPMAHE CMOTVIH COXpaHHTb CBOIO 
Bepy, TOJIbKO ONHPanch Ha «cBeT ClaBLI Goromi6uBnoro Bawero wapcTBa» 
(MOUTH ΠΌΠΗΟΘ coBNagweHve c dpa3zeonorveH Voanna J pacxanaxkeptun). 
Π tem He MeHee «<eNHCKON H KHASbA> OTKA3bIBAIOTCA ΠΡΗΒΗΔΤΡ XaJiKHAOH- 
CKHH cOGop, cChllaaich Ha MHeHHe A3bINHHKa—XocpoBa, ΠΕΡΟΜΠΟΚΌΓΟ 
πᾶρ5--- ΥΤΒΘΡΠΗΉΒΙΠΘΓΟ B CBOeM POCYaPCTBe TONbKO ONHY ΦΟΡΜΥ xXpHcTHAaH- 
CTBAa—MOHOdUcHTcTBO (TaM Ke, c. 64—68). 

Acoauk cuntaet co6op Β Mana3Kepte (726 γ.), co3BaHHHIA KaTOJH- 
xocoM MoaHHom O3HeIM, BaxKHbIM 9TaNoM xHgeOnorHuecKOH ΦὍΌΡΒΘΕΙ, 
NPH3BaHHBIM «BbIBecTH H3 APMeHHH yue’.*e XaIKHMOHHTOB Ὁ AByXx eCcTe- 
CTBax», <COXpaHuBleeca B rpeyeckOH 4:.rH Apwerny co BpemeH Ezpa» 
(c. 72). 

Ou nepeyvcaser pad yyeHbIx BapfaneTos, KOTOpble KHJIH B ero BpeMa 
B pa3HBIX 'MOHACTHIpAX. ‘Bee OHH MO NpHKa3aHHO BAagbiKH AHaHHH (943— 
968 nr. )mocne rry6oKoro uCCneloBpaHHA ΙΘΟΣΚΘΟΤΒΘΗΗΒΙΧ KHHT H Ha HX 
OCHOBAHHH MOCTaHOBHJIH BTOPH4HOe KpellieHHe AA MOcemoBaTeeh Xa.1- 
KHyw1rckoro.coGopa (c. 178). AcomuK ocy2xaeT KaTONHKoca Baxannxa, 
«KOTOPLIM 3886: Mepenucky c nociewObaTeAMMH XavsiKHAOHCKOTO cobopa 
H XOTe C HHMH COH3HTBCA» (c. 181—182). 


ΗΠ AMeni#o c npe6npannem Bapaatia Β KoneTanzHHOnone cBa3iiBaeT .\cuHK NOABVe- 
Wie enpNaleKo ABepie B xXpaMe cB, Conn. 
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——————E sss. = il 
Οπηδικο, BEICTyNad NPOTHB ΧΑΠΚΗΠΟΗΗ͂ΤΟΒ B CaMofi Apmenun, AcomuK, 

Tak Ke Kak u Moaun JipacxavaxepTun, He mpeTeHAyeT Ha pe7tHrHosHoe 


nepesBocnvTanve poMecs!?. 


* + ἡ 


ApMsAHCKHe HCTOPHKH Η8 perHOHOB, KOTOpbie B X B. HaxXOAWAHCh B 
cTopoHe oT POPMMpylOUleHcA aPMAHO-BH3aHTHACKOH KOHTAKTHOK _30HbI 
(BacnypakaH, Anyank), mouTH He yeASiOT BHAMaHHa COBpeMeHHOH ΗΜ 
Busantuu. OnaKko O6pa3 UMNMepHH B UX NPOH3BeeHHAX BOSHHKACT Β UCTO- 
ΡΗΠΘΟΚΗΧ SKCKypcax. 

WMutepec πητδτοπθῆ cpeHHXx BeXOB K ΠΡΟΗΒΒΘΆΘΗΜΙΟ COBIYHO LOLTBepK- 
JlaeTcA 4HCOM LOWesWux AO Hac pywonkceh. C sto TouKu speHua «McrTo- 
pHa Xauionckoro Kpecta» Oblla, OYeBHAHO, upesBH4yahHo nonyiapHa. Mbt 
pacnomaraeM HeCKOJIBKHMH flecATKaMH CIMCKOB, ApeBHeHWHA U3 KOTOPBIX 
(Matenagapan, Ne 3777) oTHocuica Kk 1185—1187 rr.'8 Ogun 3 cnucKoB 
coxpaHwich B cocTaBe COopHwKa, OOb@IHHeHHOTO ΟΟΊΠΗΜ Ha3BaHveM 
«Mctopua AHOHMMHOrO NoBecTBoOBaTeA (TIceszo-Ia myx BarpatyHu) ». 
Muennve nepsoro u3fatena cOopHuka (1921 r.) M. Tep-Moscecana, cuu- 
Taiollero pykonucb McTopueh Wanyxa Barpatynu, onposepruyto nocue- 
ΑΥ̓ΙΟΙΙΗΜΗ HCCeOBAH4AMH apMeHOBeAOB'*, npHUeAWHX K BLIBOLY, ΤῸ Tep- 
Bad YaCTb pykOnucK—coO6cTBeHHO ΜΟΤΟΡΜΗ XauioncKoro Kpecra—c6opHuK 
noBecTe, ἃ CBA3b €€ CO BTOPOH YacTbIO—UMKIOM CKa3aHvfi O KHA3bAX 
ApupyHu—ycaiopHa; «Mctopuio XauionoKoro KpecTa» MOXKHO ΠΑΤΗΡΟΒΑΤΡ 
IX—X sexamu (c. 35). 

Tleppad vacTb—UaK moBecTeH, ΟΠΗΘΚΗΧ ΠῸ BpeMeHH Hu coOsep- 
2KaHHl0, HO ΡΔ3ΠΗΠΗΒΙΧ no KaHpy'® (kaxK Maa Η3 ἨῊΧ 3aBeplaeTcA NMaMATHOR 
3aNWcbiO KaK OTMebHOe MpOw3BeseHHe), HaYHHaeTCH CKa3saHHem oO Mas- 
PHKHH, 3aTeM CleAyeT paccKa3 Ὁ MepcHACKHX Noxotax Upaxaua, οὔ o6pe- 
TeHHH HM 2peBa 2KHBOTBOPALero KpecTa, nosecTBOBaHHe o Maxmetc— 
apa6cKOM ΠΟΠΚΟΒΟΠΙΙΒ H aPMAHOKOM KaTOvIuKOce Caake, paccka3 0 KHA3e 
Teogzopoce Purtyau u ero chine Bapgze Ilatpuxe. Mndopmauua 06 uctopnu 
BusanTuu αὶ Apmenuu VII Β. HocuT o606uleHHEI ἢ HeTOUHbIM Xapaxtep, 
3ACTABIAIOWHA NPeCANOMOMKHTE HaNWMYHeE YcTHOH TpasHuHH. Bo BcHKOM 
cily4ae aBTOPbl He 3HAKGMBI HH C AaPMAHOKHMH, HH C rpeyecKHMH UCTOpH- 
YeCKHMH COUHHEHHAMH (NO KpahweH ‘Mepe cc TeMH, KOTOPHIe OWN πὸ 
Hac). Her peuiHTebHO HHKAaKHX COBNaseHHA COpMabHEIX ἩΠῊ JeKcH- 
yeckHx c HcTOpvef Ce6eoca (paBHo καὶ Hc «XpoHorpadueh» Peodana 
vu «bpepuapvem» maTpvapxa Hukudopa) OcHOBHEIMH HCTOUHHKaMH 10 
vcropuu VII Β. B «Actopuu XauioncKkoro Kpecta» yKasaHhl HeceKcHnue 
Η CaMble OCHOBHbIe COObITHA STOrO NepHoAa—sBollapenne Maspuxitn, BOMHDI 
Upaxaus, o6pereHve HM XXHBOTBOPAMero Kpecta, HO 9ΤῸ KaHBa, [10 -ιοτο- 


12 AcoanK, B oramaue oT Moanna JipacxanakepTuu, He cKpHBaeT, "To B ΠΒΗΗδ rpe- 
aceckHe BOficka GesycneliHO Ocak Aan He TObKO SMupa COyxa, HO Ηὶ Waxanwaxa Aurora 1, 
ero co3HuKa (c. 167—168). OnHaxko on He CoMHeBaeTca, ITO BOMAapeHHe Amora 1 mpon- 
Solo ¢c COH3BOJIeHHa rpegeckoro napa Bacuaua» (c. 157), a ὉΜΟΔΤ mapcTsopan «c 
COHSBOJeHHA rpeyeckoro mapa Jibpa, kak wu Awmot II Epxat» (c. 159). 

13 Wcropaa AHOHHMHOro noBecTBoBaTena (IIcesno-Ilanyx Barpatynu). pesneap- 
MANCKHA TeKcT c MapasmenbHHIM TMepesogom. Ilepepon c apesHeapMAHcKoro, npesMcmoBHie 
4 KoMMenTapHw M. O. Παρόμηπη- Μόπηκπη, Epepan, 1971, c. 1h 

14 Tam me, c. 5—6, 23—26. 

15 <Ilopecth 0 XKABOTBOPAMIeEM KpecTe>—o6pa3el ΠΟΒΟΠΒΗΟ pacnpocTpaHeHHHIX Β 
CpefHeBeKOBbe CkaSaHHA οὔ OOpeTreHuu cBATHIHb, a ¢«llopecTBoBaHHe Ο Teomopoce KHa3e 
Puitynuxa a ero che Bapze [larpaxes—xutue- 
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poH pucyeT y3opp wereHta. Kaxusm xe B Hell MpeicTawT mMpejcTBiTeau 
Bu3aHTHH 4 mpexge Bcero «Mypuk, wap pomeeB»? M3 cka3aHHA ΟΠΘΠΥΕΤ, 
"ΤΟ OH ΡΟΙΟΜ H3 ApMeHHH, 4TO ΠῸ pa3yMHOMy coBeTy cBoero oTua («,aBu- 
Aa 43 Anu») OH pa30rHan ΜΠῊ NepeOHA «60.1blIHxX» POMeCKHX BebMOX,. 
NOKANOBAN “MaJbIM> JIOAAM MOCTOHHCTBO “CTPaTHFOB H MaTPHKCB» H CO3- 
Aan BOACKO Η3 MpocTomiMAHHCB. TakHM oO6pa30M, «BecbMa yKpemHsocb 
uapcTBo ero»!€, «OpnazeB Bcei cTpaHoH pomefickoi... OH 3aXBaTHJ 
Erunet... oxpyxxua cteHorw Wepycanum», Biatedua ero npocTupanuch Ha 
Boctok, 3anag uw FOr w B HHX BXOAMAH CTpaHht «Apmsanckaa, ABaHoxas 
ἡ AG6xa3ckaa». On Obl *KeHaT Ha cecTepe nepcumckoro Waps, niaTuBWero- 
CMy ZaHb (c. 50—51). «HM poccTaHoBul oH nO BceH cTpaHe MHP, TaK 4TO 
HHbIe, COKHB MpHTuy, ΓΟΒΟΡΗ͂Τ: «On cuzuT ceGe GecneyHO, caOBHO BO 
BpemMeHa Mypuka» (Tam 5.6). 

Bce 3To paccka3blBaetca οὔ uMmepaTope Maspywxuu (582—602 rr.), 
KOTOPHIM BOBCe He Obl] APMAHHHOM, *eHaT Obl Ha KoHCTaHTHHe, O4epH 
cboero npexwecTBeHHHKa THOepus, WapcTBOBaHHe ero 610 GypHbIM (BBI- 
CTYMMelHA KPeCTbAH H COJMaT, MAT@KH 3HATH), H CaM OH Obl ΠΗΠΙΘῊ 
mpectota ἢ Ka3HeH. Maspywkhio MpHHadexuT Hea MenopTauHH apMAH 
BO @Ppakuio, ΠΡῊ HeM OHI OCHOBaH XaIKHAOHHTCKHA KaTOMNKOCaT B ABaHe 
B MPOTHBOBeC MOHOMHCHTCKOMy KaTOmHKOCaTy B JiBuHe. A aprop «McTopHH 
uapa Mypuxa» xBanHT ero 3a MYApocTb, My*KecTBO, 6baaroyectHe -(c. 50— 
51) H fake cOmMmxKaeT ero c APMAHCKHM MHPOM, Jead apMAHHHOM «H3 
Aun». Equuctsenxplai ynpexk Maspwkuio—ou noctaBua Hag Boctoxom HeKO- 
ero Maxa3a pozom u3 cTpaHb! ApMAHCKOM, MyKa 30ro HM HeNnpaBeZHOTO» 
(Tam xe) !7, 

«Actopus Upakaua wapa rpeveckoro», mpexae Bcero coo6ulaeT, TO: 
HMMepaTop OObeAHHHI ΠΟΙ͂ CBOeH BlacTbIO «BCe (pakuicKkue cTpany, Tpe. 
uu, Benuxyro ApMennio ἡ AOxas3Hio» (c.52). Llenb BH3aHTHACKO-nepcHaz- 
GKHX 20H, mo TIcepgzo-lanyxy,—ocBoCoxreHHe %KHBOTBCIDAWLETO KDECTA, . 
MOCKOJIbKy KPecT HaxOAHJIcA y «uapA mepcHaAcKoro Kacp3» (c. 52—60). IIpu 
NepewHceHHH BOHHCKHX ΟΤΡΉΠΟΒ, coOpaHHbIx Ha 9ΤῪ ΒΟΙῊΥ Mpaxanem 
(rpy3HHcKue, alyaHcKHe, ‘MeCOTOTaMCKHe, rpeyeckHe HM @paHKcKuHe), Ha 
NepBOM MEeCTe Ha3BaHbl APMAHCKHe BOHCKd, ἃ OTHOWECHHA Cc apMAHCKHMH 
BulateTeAAMH HAVOCTPHPylWOTCA BePHONOAAAHHHYeCKHM TOBeeHHEM KHATHHH 
Crouuka, ΚΟΤΟΡΔΗ͂ momoria Upakanio «paTHbIMH My2xXaMH» WM MHO?KeCTBOM 
Hapos (c. 52---60)18, B3ameH KHATHHA NONpOcHAa YaCTHULY *KHBOTBOpAlMero 
Kpecta Jaa Hee. AmMnepatop coperyetcaA Ο TOM, Kak eH noMo4ub, c MoanHom 
Matparomeun, «koToporo πιοῦηπ 3a cBATOCTb» (c. 62—63). Mexay Tem, 
οδηηΗ MatparomMeuuH—sTo He3aBHCHMbIM MBICIHTeb Η ΒΒΙΠΔΙΟΙΠΗ ἥση 
BapaneT, SecXOMMPOMHCCHO 381ΠΗ1Π6 518 HalHOHaIbHYIO UWepKOvb, ero- 
CUHTaIOT COCTABHTeeM NoOeMHY¥ecKoro cOopHHwxa «McnoBefqaHHe ‘Bepbl> 
(«Ileuatp Bepi»)'®, On Obl H AHTHXAaKILIOHHTOM, H aHTHMOHOeHTOM, 
a KaTomHKoc E3p—cTOpoHwHHK YHHH c Bu3zaHTHeH—OTJy4HA ero OT WepKBH 
(629 r.)?". «Narratio d2 rebus Armeniae» (mpoH3BefeHHe apMAHHHa-XaJ- 


16 Wcropna AHOHMMHOrO MopecTBOBaTetaA, c. 4°.—-9. 

17 Maxaa3 ὅμιπ IpaBuTenem BH3aHTHACKOA Apmenna op 598—594 rr., τ. 6. «Βοζτοκν-- 
ST) BOCTOWHHe apMAHCKHe UpoBHHWHH ΒΗΒΔΗΤΗΙΙ. 

18 Αππιοϑμῆ Ha COBpeMeHHHe aBTOpy moBecTH co6niTHA (ΠΟΜΟΙΠΡ Autora BarpatTyHr 
Moanzy Lamucxun). 

1. O6 Voanne Matiparomeun cm.: G. Caritte La Narratio de rebus Armeniae- 
Louvain, 1952, p. 347. A.M. Ken gepsau. Moana Mafparomenx (U3 uctopau cpegHe- 
BCKOROA apMAHCKOM pHTopHuecKoh mposH). Asroped. KaHg. προς. Epesan, 1971, On xe. 
énffubbby Vuynugndigh. bpkwh, 1973. 

7G «i -itte. La Narratio ve rehus Armeniae, p. 44—45, 278—20N. 
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eee πατεῖ τεσσ τ --- ---ῷὄ. πὸ ———————— ΞΞΦοέΕεοΕοὺὐ 
xwlonuta VII B.) paccKa3bmBaeT Ο HacadK.1eHHH ὙΠῊΜ ΠΕΡΚΒΕΗ ΠΡῊ Apaxznr 
Ἢ onnosHuuH ef Moanna Mafiparomenn?!. Ero GorocoBcKHe TPYy Dbl Obit 
XOPOWO Π3ΒΘΟΤΗΒΙ. BO BCAKOM Cirydae CrenaHoc TapoHcKHi, 358 ΒΘΡΙΠΗΒΙΠῊ ἥ 
«βοῇ ΤΡγα co6birxamy 1003 r., numer: «H ΠΡῊ Hem [κάτοπμκοοα Komurace] 
Gnuctan cBoeh yueHocTbio Moanx Mafiparomeuy, koTOpomMy Komutac 
BBepHJ YipaBseHHe KaTOMMKOCATOM. TOT [Hoan] Hamical ΤΡῊΠ KH 
Ἢ MMeHH CBoero He HanvCay Ha HHX... Ha3BaHHe OANOM KHHrH «HactaBue- 
Hue nO ΠΟΒΕΠΟΗΠΙῸΣ, Apyrofi «OcnoBbl repbl», a TpeTbeH «Hoemax». Coor- 
BeTCTBEHHO COH7KeHHe HMeHH BacheBca pOMeeB, PacNpocTpaHutenn yHuH 
Β ApMeHHy, c HMeHeM YBaxaeMoro HallMOHaNbHOTO GOorocnoBa, spocTHoro 
ee ΠΡΟΤΗΒΗΗ͂ΚΒ, ObINO He CAy4aHHBIM, ἃ CO3HATeNbHbIM CTPpeMJenHeM  cTe- 
peTb ‘KOH(eCCHOH2MbHEIe pagniu4un MexKAY aPMAHAMH ἡ POMesMIL. 

Bapa Iatpmk, nepewenuu’s Ha cTopony apa6os, Gyn nopaxén cTpau- 
HWM BHACHIEM MOP ΚΡΟΒΗ ¢H3 M0MA POME€eB», ΠΡΟΠΗΤΟΓΟ ΠῸ ero BHHE. 
Ow KaeTca ΜΒ scoBepricsHoM 3nce (c. 100) ἡ nonyyaer npomeHuc Gora 
TOKO HOC: TOPO, Kal TOCTPONA MHO7KecTBO WepKBeA uw NOonyyun mpi 
HOCPEACTBE OTUICNbHNKa CiMeona MOWM cBAToro CrenaHoca Η3 Hepyca- 
numa. Bapy, paaqaul ceo? ROCTOMHHe ἩΜΙΠῊΜ ἢ JO CMepTH He CHHMAaJ 
BUACAHLy. Sto, DasymMeeTcH, CHTyallHA BNOAHeE arHorpaduyeckan. Uure- 
pec#o Aa Hac TO, uTo Cor ΠΟ 8.1 MpesocTeperaiollee BHACHHE ΓΡΘΙΠΉΜΙΚΥ, 
KOTOPHH mpelal «πῸΜ pomeena. 

Wcropaa Bh3aHTHACKO-nepCHACKHX BOAH waps Mpakana un ciacenuc 
MKHBOTBOPAlero KpecTa Haul OTpaxkeHHe BO MHOrHX MaMATHHKAaX apMAll- 
CKOrO CP2MHePeKOBbA (Kak cbaKkT coGcTBEHHOA MCTOPHH aPpMAHCKOrO Hapoda, 
τ. K. BOANBI ΠΡΟΒΟΧΟΛΉΠΗ Ha TeppHTopHH ApmeHHH, a B cytb6ax Hepyca- 
jiuMa HW CBATOTO KpecTta apMAHe MPHHWMaIH 2WKHBOe yyacTrHe. OnHako, HH 
Ce6eoc,?? raaBHbifi Haw HCTOUHHK MO STOMY TepHOZY, HH COBPpOMeHNHKH 
aptopa «Mctopuu Xaulonckoro xpecra» Moscec Jlacxypanun (Kaananxa- 
Tyaun), oma Apupynu, x axe Moann Jipacxanakeptun we pucyiwt 
ΟΤῸΠΡ cBeTMoro o6pasa WUpakaus, kak «Mcropua Xautoncxoro xpecra», 
H TOJIbKO B ONHOM MaMATHHKe, TOUHee, Β erO COXPaHHBIUINXeA dpanMenTax, 
MbI HaXOMHM CMY MONTH ΠΟΠΉΥΙΟ aHasorHw. Sto pyKkonuch «Mcropuu 
Mpakaua» (Matenagapan, No 7729, Ne 923, B oco6eHHocTn cnucoK Ne 993). 
Ene H. Sl. Mapp οὔρδτηιπ sH¥Manve Ha «ycHeHHoe mpocaaBrenver Upak- 
JHA B STOM NaMATHHKe. «MmnepaTop HasblBaeTca He TOvIbKO δΟΓΟΠΙΟΟΉΒΒΙΜ, 
HO H CBATHIM. CyllecTBOBaHHe TAaKOTO KyJbTa uMNepatopa Upaknun Β 
cpefe HallHOHaJIbHOH aPMAHCKOA WePpKBH HaM KaXKeTCA B BbICWeH CTeNeHH 
COMHHTeIbHEIM. TlostToMy CKa3aHHe MOXKET MpeAcTaBAATh ANA Hac ocoObi 
HHTepec, KaK OMHH H3 PeAKHX YUeeBLIHX NaMATHHKOB Xa/IKHJOHHTCKOrO 
TeYeHHA APMAHCKOA AnTepatypHi»?, Ee oHHM apryMeHTOM Β ΠΌΠΡΒΥ 
XaJKHJOHKTCKOrO MponcxoxKLeHHa pykonucn H. A. Mapp cuntaet onuca- 
nue ΠΥΤῊ Apakaua uz Tlepcun uepe3 Gaccefin p. Cnepa, npxtoxa p. Yopox, 

2 Acoank, ¢. 87 (quwh qphgndhbyny dnqndpqbuth)—er, κ᾿ 3TO He ὅμπο MpHHATOD 
Wii B wepeso.le ΘΜΗΗΔ: «<KOTOpHe, BNpoveM, He GH NpHHATH! HapomoM», HO jaxe 
ecad On «2 ΟΜ ΤῊ NPHHATH! 'HAPOAOM>, TO YICHHIM-MOHaxaM, GorocsonaM Ἡ MNHCaTesam 
OHH HeCOMHeEHiO OblIH 3HAKOMHI, 

22 ἢ ὦν πα πιββμιἣν ULptnuf, wgfemmuubampyuds % Yo Upquprwisp. Splut, 1979: 

3 ΤΟΙΟΤΗ  pasbiCkaHHA No apMAHO-rpy3HHCKo Φηποπογηη. Ku. IX Awrnox Crparur. 
Fistenenne Flepycanuma nepcamu 8 614 τ ΓΡΥΞΗΗΟΚΗΪΝ texct wccnenonaa, 13a, nNepese. 
4 apabcvoe nanzevenne nputowku H Mapp. CII6., 1909, c. 60. Mccaenosanne Mappa 
ΠΡΕΛΠΏΓΔΕΤ He TO.1bKO fpy3HHCKy10, HO 4 apaGcKyl0 BepcHi, pparMeHTH rpeyeckof BepcHt 
{c. 9—48) 11 noa”GopKy apMaHCKHX MaTepHa.IOn o 3aBnOeBaHHH Mepycanuma nepcami 
(6. 4862) 


OGpa3 Bu3zaHTHH B apMAHcCKOA ucTOpHorpauy or 


ES αν πα ττ-- 


re «ΓΟ ΠΟΠΟΤΒΥΌΠΙΜΜ ΟΠΟΒΜ, IpHXphIBaBLIHM ΚΟΡΕΗΗΟΘ -1a3CKoe Hace1eHIIe 
GCTaBasICA APMAHCKHA SJleMeHTx, ἃ HMCHHO APMAHE-Xa.IKHAOHHTbI Tpy3HH- 
ckoro ΒΕΡΟΒΜΟΠΟΒΟΠΔΗΜΗΖΙ. T. B A6brapaH, paccmoTpeBuHfi οὔθ pyKonucn, 
OTMC4aeT, 1ΤῸ B ποκα No 7729 oTHOWeHHe kK Mpaksnio ropa3io 6oee 
clepkKalHoe, HeKeH B pykonHcH Ne 992. MccefoBateib MOAaraeT TakxKe, 
"TO mHCey pykonucH Ne 993 ΧΑΠΚΗΠΟΗΗΤΌΜ He Obi, H He HAXOAHT HHAAKHX 
CA¢hOB XANKHMOHHTCKOTO BAHAHHA Β 66 TekcTe™®. Cnvcok On cO3aH 
Β IX—X BB., τ. 6. HpHHatexuNT Κὶ TOMy xe Nepuozy, {τὸ «Actopun Ap- 
MeHHH» ἴοδηπα Jipacxanakeptuu ἡ «Actopunx Xautonckoro Kpecta>. Καὶ 
conSpaxcryam T. B. ASransua woxuO 109aRHTb. YTD, OTHIOIb He OTOIUAA 
BAMAHMA APMAHO-XaJIKHAOHHTCKOH TpadHUIIH Ha CTAHOBJeHHe [O3HTHBHOTO 
o6pasa By3aHTHH, HHKaK HeJb3q Se30rOBOPOYuHO CTaBHTb 3HaK paBeHCTBa 
4Q@KAY MPOBH3AHTUENCEOH WH ΧΘ ἸΚΗΠΟΗΠΤΟΚΟΙ͂ TeH2eHuHAMH. Bo.ec Toro, 
NOJHAH HX HASHTHPHKALHA ΠΡΗΒΟΠΗΤ K CMEWICHHIO aKWEHTCB H TPsIMbIM 
OuIKE6KaM ΠΡῊ aHaJIM2¢ APMAHCKKX HCTOUHHKOB (CM. HH#AKe Οὔ HCTOYHHKAaX 
Mosceca JiacxypaHun). 

Busautnickuh ΜῊΡ 2a apropos «McropuHu XawoncKxoro «pecta» 
CKOHUCHTpipoBan B KoxcTakTHHOMone. Tonorpatbun fepxaBbl pomeeB 
Β ΟΟἾΠΟΜ Ma..O 3HaKOMa apMsHexOMy aBTopy (kKpomMe KoxcTaHTHHONO.1A 
YNOMAHYT 6116 TOMLKO Xpucoronb (c. 76—77), ccTanbHbIe ropota pacno- 
Waraictcs! BW OCHCBHOM B coceqHHX c ApMeHHeH οὔπδοτηχ (c. 96), ecTb 
YNOMUHaline o6 acCOpTHMeHTe poMelicKHX TCBapoB B MeKAyHapoqHOH 
TOpronie Toro BpameHu (c. 100)76. 


* * * 


ApupyHii 34HHMadJIl NpHOpHTeTHOe ΠΩΠΟΣΚΘΗΜΘ Β loro-3anaqHoH Ap- 
MOHIIM 4 (B EPCTFBOROMOKHOCTS MPOBNsalTufcsn HacTpoeHHbim Mamuxo- 
1:18. Μ) B Hayaae JX Β. (838 r.), no cBuaeTensctBy Tenecus, yuacTBoBaaH 
Baecte c AG66acw4amMH B iabere Ha ΒΗΞΑΠΤΠΟΚΗΘ 36M/IH, Tem He MeHee 
Il OHH PecTP2zI4.10 OT HACTYMAICHHA Ha npaBa enagzcTensii ApMmeHun, npet- 
mpuustcro apa6amu. Bo Bpemsa Loxojza Byrn Beauzuli kHa3L Alot ApupyHu 
6b yB2ick B Wien B CamMappy 11 BMccTe co czosh stTepieli πὸ 868 r. (πο 
Bo3sBpaulenia B Bacnypakan) HaXxOANJICA B PRslienUnH Xanuda H BOeBan 
MpOTHB BparoB xaudata. Jipyrve uacutl ero ΦΌΜΗΠΜΗ GLa ΟΥ̓ΠΥΠΙΘΗΒΙ 
yoke B 858 r. 11 ΗΓΡΆΠΗ powb ΟΒΟΘΓΟ pOta aNTUPHsaNTHiicxero dopnocta’’. 
Mena Κηπϑ ἢ Apupyuu—Xam3a (Ama3ecn)", ASy-larum®, A6y Bery-°— 
CBHACTETLCTBYIOT, CC TH HC O “OHEMITHU Tit Heta“a, ΤΟ Οὗ HX ΠΡΟΔΌΘΟΟΚΗΧ 
ΗΔΟΤΡΟΘΗΠΗ͂Χ. He cacayeT sadbipatb Il MyCyY1EMAHCKHe SMHPaTBI B Bacny- 
pakane, Bckpyr 03. Baw Ηὶ ΠΧ KoMMaKTHOe apa6ckoe Hacenenne. B 008 r. 


4 Tam xe, c. 60. 

BQanmtachhrt Vbpkauf, ky 425—426: 

46 I] yactp «Actopu: ΛΗΠΗΠΜΗΟΓΟ NopecTBoraTenn», ΜΟΙΠΘΆΙΠΔΗ fo Hac B OAHOM 
TOJIBKO CHHCKe H 3ANKTauHaa, ΒΟΒΜΌΣΚΗΟ, Mocae ΝΕ] b.—y»ro YHNKanbHB o6pazen apMan- 
cuufl CpeMHEBCKOBOH XyMO%KeCTBeHHON MpO3H, OCNsJal.u..1 179 POMOBLIX mpeaHHAx KHA- 
3611 ApupyHH, AoweqwHx Ao nucua XII Β. Β ycTHON TpaAnu TH. 

7d. ἢ. dwaguhywth. Updspobpibpp gquadianpjot fh pup Supghp (1X qupf 
80 ---θθ0- εἰμ PR.)—Wctopuko-unonornyeckHi x«ypua.l, 1984, Ne 4, c. 138—148, 

25 Tam xe, c. 139. 

Ὁ Constantine Porphyrogenitis. Me administrando imperio. Ed. G 
Moravesik. London, 1957, t. I, 43/55, 72, 101, 136, 178, 184. 188; KouctantHn Barpauo 
ροπηβιῆ, c. 409, npxm, 24. . 

30 J. T.aurent. Un feodal Arménien au IX slecle Gourgen Ardz iciii 1.8 d'A 
bou Beli j. .... 6 d'Histo‘re Armenienne. o-vain, 1971, p. 46. 
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—E—E ss al 
Taruk I Apupynu (908—943 nr.) orgenuaca oT Beano Apmennu, Bo2- 
MOXHO, He 6e3 ‘y4acTHA apa6os, Η Gb Cpasy Ke NpH3HaH xanHdaTom. 

«Vctopus Joma ApupyHu» Ghia HanvcaHa TPeMA aBTOopaMH: ToBMa 
Apupynun nucan coo 4actb «Mcropuu» no 3afaHHio KHASH I'puropa, y6u- 
Toro B 887 Γ., H MpOsomxKan ee, MOXeT GpITb, πὸ 905 r.3! ΠΕΡΒΕΙ ἥ aHonnm— 
-OY@BHel ONHCHIBAeMBIX HM COOLITHA—NHCan ΠΡῊ Taruke I, wape Bacnypa- 
KaHa (908—943 rr.). Ox ynomunaet MoanHa KaTonHKoca Kak «6naxKen- 
Horo», T. 6 ye YMCpuucro®’, a BOTOPON AHOHHM MHCad 3 ΠΘΡΒΟ ycTBepii! 
XI] 8.33 Topma w 06a aHOHHMHEIX aBTOpa, TIOCBATHBIWHe CBO TPYA omy 
ApupyHu (i O¥eBHAHO ΠΡΟΜΟΧΟΠΉΒΠΙΜῈ H3 STONO ΠΌΜΑ), 6bl1n πιοδηϑιι8- 
ΤΟΠΒΗΜΙΜῊ H ΟΒΘΗΥΙΠΗΜῊ BapAaneTaMH, 3ΔΗΜΜΑΒΙΠΗΜΗ BHAHOe ΠΟΠΟΣΚΘΗΜΘ 
Β AyXOBHOM HepapxuH. ΒΗΒΔΗΤΜΗ Β ΟΟΒΡΕΜΘΗΗΒΙΧ aBTopam «οτορμη πομᾷᾶ 
ApupyHH» macca%Kax YNOMHHaeTcA ΡΘΙΚΟ, ἃ TaKad ΒΘΙΗΔΗ TeMa apMAHCKON 
ucTOpHOorpadun, Kak Gopb6a c XasKHAOHHTAaMH, COBeplieHHO οὔοἥιηθδηδ 
MO4aHHeM. XaJIKHAOHHTH YIOMAHYTHI BCeNO OAHH pa3 ΠΡῊ nepeyucnenus 
auopucutos BoobUe B OAHOM paay c HecTOopHaHamu™, ΧΆΠΚΗΠΟΗ BeTpeya- 
eTCH B 93TOM HCTOUHHKe ABa pa3a: O/LHH—B CBA3H c NpoBesenHem Xasnku- 
mouckoro co6opa®®, apyrofimkak rcorpadHveckH NYHKT 8B BH3aHTHAGKD- 
TepCHACKHX BOHHAaX*®, 

B ΠΡΗΠΟΣΚΘΗΜΗ K «Mcropun oma Apupynu» (ra. XII) ynomauyti 
-cnegyroulne math: 1021, 1041, 1097 μ 112] τ. Astop mpunoxwenua KH 
pu Kenareves BHyke KHA3H AOfenbMcexa ApUpyHHu, BaaneTena kpenoctn 
AMOK μ8 TOH BeTBH ApUpyHH, KOTOpas OcTanacb Ha poguHe. Tlocneguee 
co6bITHe Tpy4a aHOHHMa aTupyetcn 1121 7, T.e. ΔΒΤῸΡ xHA B Ha4ane 
ΧΙ] B. ὶ 6b ΟΤΔΡΙΠΗΜ COBpeMeHHHKOM Apuctakeca Jlactupeptun. He 
-6yAY4H OveBHALEM COGHITHA, OH ὉΠΗΡΆΠΟΗ, MO-BHAMMOMy, Ha Henocpeul- 
CTBEHHY1O TpaduuHio” (B paccKa3zse Ὁ MepeceneHuH Β Bu3anTuiw Ceneke- 
puma Apupyuu 8 1021 r. wu ΓΆΓΗΚα BarpatyHu—s 1041 r.). O6pas Busan- 
THH OGpHcoBaH BeCbMa HEMHOPOcNOBHO, HO MOUTH HAHIMYecKH. ApMAH- 
ckHe apH OGpoOBOMbHO NepefaloT CBOH BaneHHA—uMMNepaTop pomcen 
IIPHHHMaeT HX C MOYeCTHMH H AapaMH H faeT HM PaBHOWeHHbIe H MaKe 
AywuHe BaqeHHA: BMeCTO Mpocto TOpOoOB—ropogza BenuKue (δι δ), 
B3aMeH KpenocTeH—HenpucrynHble KpenocTH (whfwunyg) (c. 476—478). 
-Onpenenenue uwMMepaTopa pomeeB (6oromo6uBoro κὶ G6naroyectuBoro), 
HMMepHH poMeeB H ee «GOrOxpaHHMOH» CTOJHUL BNOMHE COOTBETCTBYCT 
‘STHKETHBIM yCTaHOBKaM, IPHHATHIM ApefUlecTBeHHHKaMH aBTOpa ΠρΡΗΠΟ- 
sxenHh «Actopux goma ApupyuHu». 


* Ok 


«Actopun ctpanht Anyanx» Mosceca J\acxypanuu (nau Kaaan- 
KaTyaun), HMelOWlad 3HaYHTebHyIO §=CTOPHOrpaduyeckylo TpaAHUHW, B 
nocAeqHHe POAb! NOAYYAa HOBHIA ΙΜΟΙΠΗΒΙ ἢ WMNyAbC jin u3syyeHus. B 


1 Thomas Artsruni. History of the Houe of the Artscunik. Translation 
and Commentary by Robert W. Thomson Detot, 1985. p. 196. 

32M. AG6ersu. ἤετορμη apesHeapManckoli auTepatypi, c. 253. TIpasna, M. AGe- 
IAW CUNTaeT, YTO Ξ9ΤῸ ellie MHWeT MoMa ApupyHH, a P. TomcoH Monaraer. τὸ cnoBe 
eOnaxKeHHbI> MoxeT OLiTh ποϑπηθἥμιθἥ BerasKo# (R. Thomson, p. 20). 

3 Rk. Thomson, p. 19 

33. βη δὼ Lpopnit p. Vomit bab mubh Updpmisburg., bphuh, 1985, ky 394: 
R. Thorson, p 318. : 

35 Topma, c. 132. 

36 Tam oe, c. 146, 148. 

87 M. AGersau. Yxaa. cou, ς, 255 
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1983 r. B. J]. Apakenavom 6bi ¥3,aH Κρητμ δοκῇ TeKcT®, Β 1984 r. ΠῚ. B. 

‘CmGaTaHoM—pycckwt nepesoa c npeducnOBHeM Ηὶ KOMMEHTapHAMH®?? ἢ, 
Hakouen, B 1987 r. ΒΡΙΠΙΠ8 B cBeT MOHOrpadusa A. A. Axonana®. 

«Mctopusa ctpaubt AnyaHK» 6biia coctapnena Moscecom Kawan- 
KaTyaun wan JlacxypaHun, apMAHCKHM BapaneTOM BbICOKOrO paHra, 
MOET ObITb, KaTOMMKOCOM AnyaHKa (8 πὸ STOMO—HacTOATeNeM MOHACTHIPA 
B I]apucoce) 8 X B. Ha OCHOBAHHH HcTOUHHKOB V—X ΒΒ., HHOrga TepeHe- 
CeHHbIX B TeKcT 6e3 BCAKHX H3MeHeHHA (Tpyon! Mosceca Xopenaun, Enuwe, 
Tlerpoca Cioneuy, Munona Tupakallu, rpaMOThl, mMc1aHHA, KaHOHEI HT. J), 
HHOra NOABepraBlwiuxcn pemakTopckoh mpaBKe Mosceca Jlacxypanun*!. 
On βΚΠΙΟΙΔΕΤ B CBO TPyX HCTOUHHK no HcTOpHH Anvanxa 30-x—80-x ΓΟΠῸΒ 
VII 8. (ycnoBHo uMenyempii «Mctopnefi 684 r.»), aBTop KoTOporo mHcas 
H3bICKaHHO H TIPHMOAHATO, MEMOHCTPHPYA ΒΟΠΜΚΟΠΘΠΗΟΘ 3HaHHe Tpeyeckoro 
a3bika, Bu6vuH HW paHHeXPHCTHaHCKHX mHcaTenef. Ero cBHeTeAbCTBa 
HaXOAAT ΠΑΡΆΠΠΘΠΗ B ApyTHx HCTOYHHKaX (APMAHCKHX, apaOcKHX, rpy3HH- 
CKHX), HO cooGueHHa o Bu3aHTHH BHISbIBAOT CKENTHULH3M MCCelOBaTeied, 
B YaCTHOCTH—OTHOWeHHA KHA3a JKyanwepa c umnepreh*?, JIxyanwep 
6yA10 6b NHcbMeHHO IIpH3Had ClosepeHUTeT HMNEDUU. B OTBETHOM MHCbMC 
MMilepaTop xanyet JixyanWwepy BHICOKIe 3BAHIA aH(pHnatTa Η MaTpEKHS, 
wet 6oratble ΠΆΡΕΙ HW YaCTHUY MXHBOTBOPAMero Kpecta (c. 181). Mpu 
ABYX JIHYHBIX BCTpeyax HMMCpaTOP HCBEPOATHO MIAGCTHB & KHA3IO0 Jxyait- 
lepy (Cakaer ero BbIle BCeX BEbMOK .38 CTOOM, yroulacT Ha 30/0TE, 
ONOACHIBaeT ero WapcKHM WOsCOM ΠΕ cBoero Upakaus, ΗΔΙΚΗΠΒΙΒΘΘΤ 
Ha Hero CBOIO CO6cTBEHHYIO WapCKY!O ‘MaHTHW, *KasiyeT GMy Ba 3HaMeHH 
H BO3BOAMT Β CaH MaTPHKHeB ero CbIHOBeH) H NpH3HaeT 38 HHM T1paBO 
HaCJI@ACTBEHHONMO BJae€HHA Ha BCe TEPPHTOPHH, “*kOTOpble Korgda-1H60 
NpHHadexkalu nepBbiIM WapaM AnyaHKa», «NMopy4HB apcTBeHHO ynpaB- 
asTb BoctouHbim kpaem» (c. 183—186). 

CkaagbipaetTca BilevaTneHHe, ITO OOpa3 Bu3saHTHH—wespoh ἡ ΜΗΠΟ- 
‘CTHBOH ΠΟΚΡΟΒΗΤΟΠΡΗΜΙΙΒΙ «BocTrounoro Kpax», xXOTA aBTOpy HCTOUHHKa 
ΧΟΡΟΙΠῸ H3BeECTHO, "ΤῸ HMNepHA NOR yapaMu apaboB oTKaTHaCbh aseKo 
Ha 3anaq (c. 192—195), uHy2ken aBTopy 218 Toro, 1TOGbI NeraH30BaTb 
nputa3saHuag Jixyanwepa Ha WapcKoe AOCTOHHCTBO, AIM 4eno Malo GbIO, 
ΠΟ-ΒΗΠΉΜΟΜΥ, H MOKpoBHTetbcTBa Bora ἡ JHYHbIx noOponeteneh [i *yau- 
wepa, XOTA H TO M Apyroe MaHO eMy aBTOPOM AOcTaTOUHO inenpo (c. 185— 
186, 189—190). 

«BoxkbuM MpOBHAeHHeM CO AHA poOweHHA OH Gb Ha3HayeH AJA 
‘CaBbl H BEJHYHA®, OH €HHYEM He ΗΘ ΠΡΟ» H HeMb3A CUHTATb ΘΓῸ 
BaCTb MCHbIWeH eM WapcKaA TOJbKO 43-34 TOMO, ITO «y Hero He ‘ObIN0 
Ha ΤΟΠΟΒΕ ΚΟΡΟΗΒΙ» (c. 200—201), mostomy-To «MBI, CMHPeHHehHe ΟΠΥΓῊ, 
BlpaBe CpaBHHBaTb eno He c AprycTOM HAM MMMepaTopcom TuOepHem, Ho 3a 
BeJIHKHe OnanowesHHa eno—c GvlaKeHHbIM KOHCTaHTHHOM, MOJYUHBIUHM 
BeHen oT Bora xu ΠΡΟΟΠΑΒΗΒΙΠΉΗΜΟΠ». 


ay edukes Μὰ η με ἦν ἢ πα πε gp. Πιωμιπι με Ugmwhsg wpe, Sh, οἶδε ἢ οἷν 
plughpp Lb Σιδπμιόπεβι πεῖν π᾿ Yupug Unuphyputh. bphwh, 1983 (zs TexcTe CTPaHHIbl VKa3aHbl 
No STOMY H3aHHiO): : 

89 Moncec KanauKkatyaun, Acropua crpaspt Anyanx. Ilepepog c apeBHe- 
aPMHHCKOrO, ΠΡΘΑΜΌΠΟΒΗΘ 1 KOMMeHTapHH IL]. B. CmGatana. Epepan, 1984. 

40 A. A. Akone H. AnGanua-AnyaHK B rpeKO-AaTHHCKHX H APCBHeapMAHCKHX HCTOU- 
iinax. Epepan. 1987 (0630p auTepatyph, mMocBawenHolt «<Mctopin AnGaiuus, c. 150 
H εκ]. 

41 Tam κα. c. 167. 169; 177—242. 

42 Ὁ. Uqaty. PitmpPyath Cadubs ἔνια μα ἦν ἢ αὐ" qurgn-—cUSwtpinn, 1940, MB 1-3, tp 
22-25: & Uhh yw. Ualebn Puufemputigp (Gayf{wd Yuqwthundugh) & fp ἢ ὠμπιπε- 
Ppt Gyr h ig. Up biiw, 1970, ἔξ 251 —252; 


δι 15. A. Δργτιονοβα- ΘΗ ΔΗ σι 


τσ --- 


-“-“...πἰιὸ 


BackHbIM CTPYKTYPHbIM ΘΠΟΜΘΗΤῸΜ HACONOrHH ΒΠΆΘΟΤΗ Β  cpeqHHe 
Beka 6bI0 MporpaMMHOe CONMOCTABeHHe HMMepaTOpoB, KOponeh ἢ KHABeA C 
NepBHIM XPHCTHaHOKHM ItMnepaTOpOM KorctaHtuHom 1. OSpa3 Koucran- 
THHa BbICTyHaeT Kak ΠΑΡΆΠΗΓΜΑ WeabHOro NpaBHTenA Hw COMOCTaBsAAeTCA 
c o6pa3om Jixyanmepa. J«xyanmep 3HaTen ti Gorat (c. 185—186), on 
jo6necTHbIA H HeycTpalump Bou (c. 172—180), MyApbiit Ἡ Bo3aepxaH- 
ΗΒ mpaBuTerb (c. 185). B ero πα ΓΟ ΘΟ YeTKO BLIAeMeHbI ΟΤΡΌΗΤΟΠΕ- 
ΗΒ. H WCPpeMONHAJIbHBIA aCTeKTHI Bepbl (ΒΟ ΠΟΜΠΗ͂Μ B OCOOeHHOCTH πυδππη- 
uyio «MoautBy JDkyanwepa» (c. 187—190). CaHaro BaXbixoh cTpaHbl 
«oT npesence ΓΡΥΒΗΝ 4 Jo Bopot ΓΥΗΗΌΒ, o pexn Epacx» on cTanoBHTcA 
TOABKO TOCNe yTBEPKACHHA EPO HMMePaTOPOM POMceB, Η ΠΗΗΙΡ Torga 
Tixxyanulepa Mpv3Hano AYXOBeEHCTBO Aayairxa (c. 182—183).. 

Traps 9, 14H 16 ὡ5:ιτοροῦ «unrd—«Mcropua xatonnkoca Bupos» 
(AKB)—ne6o7buioe counkenme VII B., aBTOp KOTOporo yNOMHHaeT oO 
TOM, UTO ΗΠ OAHH BAaxeTenb ApmeHun, ApupuHu u AnyaHka He oTo3sBasca 
Ha O6pamenhe Mpakaua Ὁ 'ΠΟΜΌΠΙΗ, Η ONarowenaTeneH xk Oca2KAeHHDIM 
wMMepaTOpeM Ni €fO ΘΟΙΟΒΗΠΕΞΜΗ TOnaucuam. A. A. AxcnaH moatomy moaa- 
ract, “τὸ AKB—uponssefenne aHTHXaIKEOHHTCKOe, a κατόπηκος Bupod, 
KOTOPHI, KaiK JIOCTORePHO NSBCCTHO, OLIN X@IKHROUHTOM, Mor OLITb ero 
repOeM TOJLKO B TOM CAYUAaS, CCAH OH MPHMKHYA Καὶ McHOducntam’, TIpu 
stom A. A. Axonan ccbiaetca Ha H. 5. Mappa, κοτορυιἡ ὄγπτο 641 cTaBliT 
oTHOWeHKe K Apakauio 8 ΠΡΗΜΥ CBASb OT KOH@PCCCHONAALHSK ΠΡΗΗΔΑ- 
JI@2KHOCTH TeX, KETO WHLICT Οὔ 95ΤῸΜ HMMepaTope. Sto He copcem tak. H. Si. 
Mapp oTMeyaeT τόπο, YTO “KyabT apa Upaknita Opin HeBosMoxeH B 
APMAUCKO! HalHOHAaIbHOR wepxBu>*. 

Pa3yimeeTca, MpOXaviKHJOHHTOKaA H JIPOBH3aHTHiickan TeH.eHUHH 
WH pyka Οὔ pyky, ΠΟ Teal He MeHce MOTH H He ccamagatp!®, A sce acca- 
MK HCTOYHHKA, CBHACTCIBCTBYICIWUHE O H€faTHBHOM OTHOWCHN x Apakanto, 
NAyT Ha YPO3H2 OFLOSHUNH HMECpATOpy poMecB, a ne χαπκηλοηητγ. Ja ἢ 
Tak ΠΗ yx OTPHWaTCAbHO OTHOWeHKe K HMAepatopy Mpaxazmo? On uaze- 
CTH] CBOHX BNeHAtaAbHMKOB Ὁ TOM, 10 MauHaaeT LOfny npornB Xocpoza. 
NOXHTHTea cB. Kpecta, mo ΜΗΠΌΟΤΗ 6ora,4To «Gor cmocoGcrTByeT ero 
ycenexy» (c. 130). Αβτορ HKB woguepxrBaer nmoakcCBOAUCCKHIl TanaHT 
Hpaxaua (c. 180—131)*, nasbipaer ero apeauxnme (feryaph (46) (c. 181). 
Uto KacaeTca CHMMATHA K Oca Kx TeHIibiM TOMIHClaM, TO abrop HKB ue 
CKPbIBaeT H HX HOAMeCHHOCTH HW MpecTyNUCH WepSOCTH ΓῸ OTEOLI2HHIO K 
wapio ryHHoB» H Apexanw (c. 140). B texcte, apunaitexamem camomy 
Moscecy Jlacxypanuu (re. XV xu. 11) ρακπμῇῆ naspan «πο ΟΚΟΘΗΒΕΝ 
HMMepaTOPOM pOMeCB», OCTaBHBIHM “0 cebe Ha cBeTe ClaBy xpa6pena> 
(c. 316—317). 

Mpakana onycrowun Atprataxan, JeTHIOIO pe3sHAeHUMIO Laps mepcos, 
H pelliM Tepe3HMOBaTb B mpeyenax AnyanKa, ApMenuu ἢ Msepun, o6pa- 
THBIUMCb K BJlafeTeAM STHX CTpaH HMeCHHO ( -MpccbO6oH mpHHsATb ero Ha 
ποοτοῦῇ. Baanetenu xe Anyahka oTKa3aIM eMy BOBCe He H3 OcOfOH HeNpH- 
a3HH K Mpakanio, a «no NoBeneHuio camoro Xocposa» (c. 132). Onn octa- 
ΒΗ͂ΠΗ [laptaB Η «yKpenvJiHcb B pa3HbIX MecTaX». 3aCTYNHAKOM Ke ΓΟΡΌΣΚΔΗ 
nepen MpakanemM (HeECOMHeHHO pa3rHeBaHHbIM TaKHM ΠΌΒΟΡΟΤΟΜ μ61) 


4 A. A. Ακοππη. Yxa3. cow, c. 208. 

44H. 4. Mapp. Antuox crpatur, c. 60. 

45 ΒΟΠΟΜΗῊΜ ABHOe TATOTeHHe aPMAHCKMX aBTopos K ΒΗΒΘΉΤΗΗ Kak Κὶ rocygapcTBy 
ΠΡῊ CTPeMJICHHH OTCTOATh CBOIO KOH@ECCHOHAABHYIO He3aBHCHMOCTh (cm. BhiIe Οὔ Moan- 
He JipacxaHakeptun). 

46 On ogepxuBaeT B KOHeTHOM cyeTe MoGegy Hag XocposoM, HecMoTpA Ma orcTyme- 
HHA MH δύ δ πη. 


OGpas ΒΗΞΒΗΤΜῊ 8s δρμηποκοῦ ἩΠΤΟΡΗΌΓΡΑΦΗΣ δι 


OCTaJICA HEKHH ΟΒΠΙΠΘΗΗΗΚ 3axapHa, «MY2K CBATOH, KPOTKHH Ηὶ ΟΜΗΡΗβιῇ. 
KASTBaMH, MOAMTBAMH Η BC@BOSMOXKHEIMH YXHULPeHHAMH OH Cac ΜΗΟΓΗΧ 
XPHCTHaH»4’, ΠΟΡΥΉΜΠΟΗ OH Η 3a eBpeeB, H 38 ABSLINHHKOB. BnocsercTBuu 
5TH 3aCJlyru ero 6bIM OWeHEHbI H BCeOOWIMM *KeaHHeM OH ‘Obl pyxkono- 
JOKEH B KATONHKOCHI npecrona AnyaHKa» (c. 132). B 632 τ. Hwa Φεοζοομο- 
MOJIbCKOM coGupe apMAHCKHH KaTOHKoc Esp Apaxesauu (630—641 rr.) 
1pHHA dopmysy Monodenu3ma, ycrynaa uapwo Upakauio ,HO UMCTOUHHKH 
OMNO3H#4HO PaCIeHHBalOT 3TOT War Kak MPHHATHe XaJIKMAOHUTCTBa. Ilo 
Ce6cocy, xk Espy npumKuyna u Anyanckas Uepkosb, T. 6. ee KaTOMHKOC 
Saxapun 6etn xankusountom. A. A. AKONSH, HacTaHBaa Ha ΔΗΤΗΧΘΠΚΗΚΟ- 
HMTCKOM Xapakiepe HCTOYHHKA H HEBOSMOAHOCTH AVIA TaKOPO pOJla NaMsAT- 
MHK@ LUCKB21ATb XAAKHZOHHTa, CuHTaeT, 4TO AO 632 r. 3axapua 6b 
MOnODh nici ἢ TIKB coorpetcrBeHiio Oblla HanucaHa go 632 r.43, V3 
Aauntix AKG ve cnexyet, uro Bupow wind Saxapun ὅβμιπη MOHOdHCHTaMH. 
O6a yibepxxeuna Gasupyiotca Ha ToM, τὸ MKB ὅμιπο anTHxatKH.ICHHT- 
‘CKEM ΠΡΟΜ ΒΟΛΟΠΗΘΜ, B TO BPCMA Kak 6ΓῸ HE/b3A OTHECTH AaKe K aHTH- 
381, ΓΙΗΌΚΗΜ (4YTO BOBCe H He BCerfa OHO H TO Ke). 

ipya Mosceca [acxypaHuu ABHO Ἡ NOCefOBaTeNbHO aHTHXaIKHJO- 
iHTCKHA. OWaKO alTHxanKHAOHHTOKHe HacTpoeHua Mosceca JlacxypanH- 
πη HC ThaflichopM#ApOBa/IMch B aHTMBH3aHTHHCKHe: OopbO6a use, B OCHOB- 
HOM, μπᾶ C OT@4eCIBEHHBIMH XaJIKHJOHUTaMH??, 

Bu3aHTHA ἢ BH3aHTHHUbI 3aHHMAaIOT HOMHOFO :MecTa (B cpaBHeHHH 
c «Παεατορμοῦ Apmenuu» Moanna [pacxanakeptun) Ha crpaHuuax «HcrTo- 
ΡΗῊ cTpaHb! AnyaHk». B Kone ee ΠΟΜΘΙΙΘῊ OYeHb KPaTKHA O4epKk ποποῦκο- 
πῆπ Ae B ApMeHuv BpeMeH waps Amota Barpatynu ux ero china Cm6arta I, 


47 3nech ΠῚ. B. Ομόδτπη πούδβιππετ «v3 nonoHa» (Moscec, c. 77). Mue mpenctas.1ner- 
CA, ITO B TaKOM BCTaBKe HeT HeOOxOfuMOCTH. PomefickHe BOficKa, KaK cneayeT Η3 18185- 
Hefillero H30%KeHHA, BenH ce6s, KaK πιούδη apPMHA Ha SHMHHX KBapTHpay, T. 6. BbITANTH- 
ΒΔΠΗ 11 OWYCTONIAH CeMbl Η CeelHA, HO BOHHBI OHI! 3CcL Ne ΒΟΠῊ H, ΟΠΘΠΟΒΔΆΤΘΙΒΗΟ €a 
ΠΟΠΟῊΣ» HHKOrO He ΥΓΟΗΗ͂ΠΗ. [ja H BCKOpe NepcHaAcKoe Bolicko oTrecHuto Mpaxana Bp cero 
cTpany» (c. 132). 

48 A. A. Ακοππη. Yxa3. cou, c. 194. 

49 PoMen ΜΟΠΟΒΕΠΟΒΆΠΗ XaNKHAOHRTCTBO—STO GeccnopHo, GeccnopHo wu Τὸ, 4TO #0 
ΒΡΕΜΒ ἈΒΗΣΚΘΗΜΗ Ha Boctok BusaHTHA NOAMepRUBAa XANKHAOHHTOB u ὅμπ8 mnomsep- 
*KHBaeMa HMH. HO HeIb3A YTBEpKMaTb, YTO XaIKHAOHHTCTBO BO3HHKJO TOKO B Pe3YJib- 
TaTe SKcNaHCHH Bu3saHTHH HW cpefH 3HaTH. XaNKAAOHHTCTBO KaK ΟΠΟΣΚΗΟΒ H WIHPOKOe pelH- 
YhO3HOE TeweHHe ΠΜΕΠῸ H ApyrHe NYTH ΜΠΗ 34BOeBAaHHA AYU KpOMe ΒΟΠΉΒΙ, O 4eM TOBOpHT 
ero pacnpoctpaHeHve B AnyaHke, ga Hw B CrOHHKe, HaHGonee yaaneHHhx oT ΒΗΒΔΉΤΗΗ 
M He HCMbITaBUIHX ee BOEHHOTO mpHcyTcTBHA Οὔπδοτηχ ApmenuH. Mospcec Jlacxypanun 
yNoMuHaeT o GorocnoBckom cnope CrenaHoca ClonelH c apMsAHCKHM acneToM Cwm6arTom, 
HCNOBELYIOWHM ac NpHposb Xpueta (c. 320—321). 

Cienanoc Croneyx#—yuexbii, punocod, nepeBow4HK., aBTOp AYXOBHHIX neceH, nocnaHiit, 
pee, TomKoBaHHi, no Mopcecy Jlacxypanu, HMeHHO «Bs cTpaHe poMeeB? HS3bICKHBA.I 
GorocloBCKHe KHHIH JIA NOAKPeNJeHHA apryMeHTallHH B CNope c XaJIKHJOHHTaMH. OH 
Ave O6patuica Καὶ HMMepaTopy poMees c Προςβῦοιι OTKpHITb eMy ΚΗΗΓΟΧΡΔΗΜΠΗΠΙΔ ἡ 
«Haina TaM KHHTy Ο BepOHcnoBesaHiii!, HaNucaHHy!0 ΒΟΠΟΤΗΜῊ G6yKBaMH, MpenosHce 
ce wap» (c. 321). AMnepatop otnpasun CrenaHoca Β Pum 3a KHMraMH Οὔ HCTHHHOM Bepe, 
ΗΟ ΟὔΡΕΤΗ 9TH ΚΉΗΓΗ, CTenaHoc BepHy.ich He B KoncTaHTHHONOnb, a B ApMeHnn, T. K. 
46.181 YUHTb CBOWO CTpaHy MO TeM MHHrava (c. 321—322). 

Moscec ynomuHaeT H O TOM, 10 AecHnya Fpuropna I)pocsetute-in HaxomWach Β 
ΚΟΗΟΤΔΗΤΗΗΟΠΟΙΒ H ὅμιὺπ8 NOAapena wapem pomMees CepoGy, enucKkony AmMapaca 4H B CBASH 
¢ ¥IHM pacckasipaeT, ΤῸ cam cB. ΓΡΗΓΟΡΗΙ 6»i1 pyxononomeH B Kecapnu, KoTopax 
4f4XO/LHaCb ΠΟΙ͂ ΒΗΔΙΤΒΙΟ MaTpHapxa ponecs (c. 328). 


56 Β. A. Apytionopa-Orpzanan 


B HX M@KAYHAPOAHbIX KOHTAKTAaX WH KOH@AWKTAX OTPaxKeHbI TOMRKO apabel 
(c. 334—338), ἃ 0 BacCabHBIX OTHOWeHHAX c Bu3aHTHeH Boobie HeT 
HH C.10Ba. 3Ha/H, HO He YNOMHHa O HHX ocBecOMenHbIi Moscec JLacxy- 
panuv? Man Β ria3ax ucTOopHka AjyaHKa OHH He ObIIH 3Ha4HTeIbHH, T. 6. 
He HM@/IH B peaJIbHOA MOMHTHKe ΘΓῸ perHOHa TaKOrO 3HAYeHHA, ΚΟΤΟΡΟΘ 
HM MpHAaeT ΠΗΠΙΥΊΠΗ ἵ ucropHio ApMeHHu Hoax 7[pacxaHakepTun? Oynako 
B HEMHOFHX ΠΟΟΒΗΙΠΘΗΗΒΙΧ HM NaccaaaX BH3AHTHMCKHe HMMepaTOphl Xapak- 
TepH3YIOTCH KaK MPaBHTeJH, ΠΟΠΥΠΗΒΙΠΗΘ BAACTb oT Gora, GnaroyecTHBHIe. 
xpa6pble, ‘MHJIOCTHBble K NOAaHHbIM αὶ OecnollagHble K BparaM, cNipaseg- 
JiuBble, WeApble (T. 6. HaIHWO MepeyeHb OCHOBHBIX seMeHTOB Keiseridec, 
BOCXOAAWIHA K NO3QHCAHTHYHEIM KOHUENWHAM MH CTaBLUIHX TpawHUHOHHKIMH 
KaK B BH3aHTHACKOH, TaK H B APMAHOKOH HCTOpHorpadun). 

Moscec JlacxypaHWH ΓΟΒΟΡΗΤ O «BeEJIHKOM WapcTBe poMecB», cTONHa 
ΚΟΤΟΡΟΓῸ nNOcTpoeHa HMMepaTopomM KoucTaHTHHOM, «oO Toro Ha6O%KHBIM, 
ἯΤΟ aHred Goku CyKHI EMY H STO BepOH CBOeH, BeMKOM ποῦδθποΐ COKpy- 
Wiad ΙΒΟΟΧ BparoB ΟΒΟΗΧ» (c. 260, Moscec, c. 132). 

MUcropuku BacnypaKaHa wu AnyauHcKoro WapcrBa, oKa3aBuinecn p X B 
B CTOpOHe OT ΠΒΗΣΚΘΗΜΗ ΒΗΒΔΉΤΗΗ Ha ΒΟΟΤΟΚ, nosiepxKuBann TpanHUHio 
NO3HTHBHOTO OTHOWEeHHA Καὶ BusauTuu, 3aqaHHyo Moannom Jipacxanakeprun 
Η WmpogoKeHHyIo BO «Bceo6meh ucTopHH» AconHKa. 

O6pa3 BerHKOH Aep2%aBbl poMeeB, EAHHCTBEHHOH ὉΠΌΡΒΙ apmaH B Gopb- 
ὅδ c IMYCyJIbMaHCKHM ΜΗΡΟΜ, ΠΟΠΣΚΘΗ ‘GbIN CAYXKHTb, NO KapAHHalbHOL 
vgee Tpyma Moauna JpacxavaKkepTuH, CO3aHHIO CHAbHOTO uM He3aBHCH- 
ΜΟΓῸ apMaAHOKOrO rocyfapcTBa, OAHAKO, BOMAA B APMAHOKY!O HcTOpHyeckylo 
TpagHUHio, STOT O6pa3 ler B OCHOBY NO3HTHBHOTO ‘OTHOWIeHHA Κὶ HAeOVIO- 
rHYCCKHM H NOAHTHYECKHM WeHHOCTAM Bu3aHTHACKOH HMMepHH, {τὸ πο- 
C.1y2KUO OCHOBAHHIO, (POPMHPOBAHHIO ἢ 32IXpeMIeCHHIO apMAHO-BH3aHTHIIC- 


KOH KOHTAKTHOH 30HbI. 
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II. SOME REMARKS ON THE IMAGE 
OF EDESSA 


By STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


Historians, justly suspecting the authenticity of the more eminent 

of them, have tended therefore to put them all to one side, for- 
getting that even a forgery can have its historical value; and only the 
theologians have taken notice of them, in their relations to the apocryphal 
improvements on Christian thought and story. This neglect is undeserved ; 
for there are some of them that not only throw important sidelights on 
the history of their times, but even have played an active part in the 
moulding of that history. 

The Image of Edessa, were its authenticity established, would rightly 
have ranked amongst the first of all the holy relics of Christendom; and 
in days when pedigrees were less meticulously scrutinised it indeed 
occupied such a position. Theologians have made it the object of study, 
chiefly from its connexion with the whole saga of King Abgar. For 
example, Tixeront has exposed its false claims in his Les Origines de 
l Eglise d’ F-desse, and all the other writers on the Edessan church have had 
necessarily to refer to it: while von Dobschiitz in his Christusbilder has 
given it the honour of a long chapter to itself. But for the last thousand 
years, since the days of Constantine Porphyrogennetus, secular historians 
have given it no more than a cursory mention. While the question of 
authenticity is of theological rather than of historical importance, the fact 
that the authenticity was for so long accepted by the world is of great 
historical value, not only as illustrating the state of affairs and mind that 
led to the various stages of its acceptance, but also in that it enabled this 
dim piece of canvas to exercise a direct influence on the destinies of 
Christendom. 

The town of Edessa or Urfa stands some seventy miles east of the 
Euphrates, in a district claimed by geographers alike for Syria, Meso- 
potamia and Armenia. During the last century B.c. and the first two 
centuries A.D. it was the capital of a state called Osrhoene, tributary 
alternately to the Romans and the Parthians and ruled by a line of Arab 


(ison relics have never received their due attention in history. 
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kings most of whom bore the name of Abgar. Christianity reached there in 
the course of the second century a.D. The first bishop known definitely 
to history, Palut, who flourished about the year 200, certainly had pre- 
decessors'; and early in the third century the city authorities had gone 
over to Christianity, under King Abgar VIII (176-213), who was deeply in- 
fluenced by the great but unorthodox teacher Bardesanes. In a few more 
years Edessa, which was annexed to the Roman Empire in 216, had be- 
come the chief centre of Christianity across the Euphrates, and held a 
certain position as the home of native Syriac Christianity in contrast to 
the Hellenism of all the other churches of the Levant. This nationalism 
led to a tendency towards heresy that was continually causing suspicion 
on the part of the orthodox churches ; and so the Edessenes sought to de- 
fend themselves by giving their church so irreproachable an origin that 
no one would dare to attack it. 

By the fourth century it was established that the Edessene church was 
founded during the very lifetime of Christ. According to the story that 
everyone believed, King Abgar V of Osrhoene (Abgar Ouchamé, the 
Black), who reigned from A.D.13 to 50, heard of Christ and sent an envoy 
to Him to invite Him to Edessa. Christ refused the invitation but sent 
back a letter with one of His disciples, Thaddeus or Addai, who con- 
verted King Abgar to Christianity. Thus the church of Edessa was 
founded, though under the persecution of Abgar’s wicked successors it 
practically disappeared. 

Historians should not be so much victims to their scepticism as to dis- 
miss a legend as false, unless they can suggest how it was that the false 
legend arose ; for legends are seldom born like Pallas Athene full-grown 
and fully accoutred from one inventive brain. It is easy to show that the 
story of Abgar and Jesus as we now have it is untrue, that the letters con- 
tain phrases copied from the gospels and are framed according to the 
dictates of later theology. But that does not necessarily invalidate the 
tradition on which the story was based; and while we may respect the 
anxious incredulity that characterises modern believers, we should recog- 
nise that there is no reason why King Abgar V should not have suffered 
from the religious curiosity fashionable at that time, and should not have 
heard of the Messiah in Palestine and sent to learn more. I do not, how- 
ever, propose to enter into this difficult question. My concern is with a 
parasitic growth to the story which in a few centuries entirely covered it. 


1 Addai and Aggai, according to Tixeront (Les Origines de l’Eglise d’Edesse, p. 1§1). 
The whole question is discussed and a hypothetical solution given in Burkitt, Early 
Eastern Churches, ch. i. 

2 Gutschmidt’s dates, given in Die Kénigsnamen in den apocryphen Apostelgeschichten, 
in the Rheinisches Museum, Neue Folge, xix, 2, 171. 
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The Abgar legend acquired many additions and accumulations. To the 
further glory of the Syriac church, the number of Abgar’s correspondents 
increased. Miraculous cures were effected. Even the Invention of the 
Cross was given a Syriac turn and Helena became a princess of Osrhoene. 
Of more practical value was Christ’s promise that Edessa should never be 
captured by its enemies. But the chief amongst these additions was the 
story of the Image of Edessa, the True Likeness of Christ. 

The earliest account of the Abgar legend that we now possess is that 
given by Eusebius of Caesarea in his Ecclesiastical History (Book 1, 
Chapter 13) which he published about the year 325, his version is based, 
he says, on documents kept at Edessa. In it there is no mention of any 
portrait of Christ. The next account is contained in the Syriac work 
known as the Doctrine of Addai*®, which seems to be an emended and en- 
larged edition of the documents that Eusebius saw at Edessa. I shall dis- 
cuss its date later. 

According to the Doctrine of Addai the messenger sent by King Abgar, 
Ananias, was amongst other things an artist, and during his interview 
with Christ he painted His portrait, which was brought back to Edessa 
and hung in the Royal Palacet. 

Thus a portrait of Christ enters the story. But for about two centuries 
we hear no more of it: till Evagrius, writing about the year 600, mentions 
as a well-known fact that there is a portrait of Christ, of divine origin 
(θεότευκτος) at Edessa, and he proceeds to tell of its miraculous help in 
the defence of Edessa against the Persians in 544°. The portrait of Christ 
has entered the class of ἀχειροποίητοι icons. Rather more than a century 
later John Damascene gives us the full story of its origin’. The painter 
sent by Abgar, he says, could not manage to follow the changes on the 
divine countenance and gave up the portrait in despair. So Christ put 
His napkin against His face and printed His features upon it. The 
acheiropoietos icon has become a Veronica icon. 

Thenceforward this origin was accepted ; but there was still a difficulty 
which, two centuries later, troubled the writers of the court of Constan- 
tine Porphyrogennetus—a school that prided itself on accurate historical 
research. The continuous history of the Image could only be traced back 
as far as the siege of 544. Where had it been till then? The answer that 
they gave was that Abgar’s successors had gone back to paganism and the 

3 There is also a fifth-century Armenian translation extant (Laboudna, Letire d’ Abgar) 
translated by the Mechitarist Father Alishan (Venice, 1818), and three ninth- and tenth- 
century Greek MSS based on it, the Codex Parisinus 548 of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
and the Codex Vindobonensis xLv, which gave almost the same version, and the Codex 
Vindobonensis 315 which gives later variants. See Tixeront, op. cit. 


4 The Doctrine of Addai, the Apostle, ed. and trans. by Phillips (London, 1876), p. 5. 
5 Evagrius, in Migne [Patrologia Graeca], LXXXVI, 2, 2748-9. 
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Image had been walled up; and it was not till the Persian siege that the 
bishop had miraculously discovered it. A lamp was still burning before it 
and during its five centuries of confinement it had managed to reproduce 
itself. Having been discovered, it then miraculously helped in the defeat 
of the Persians. 

Such, roughly, are the various developments in the legend of the Image. 
Subsequently minor miracles were attached to it, dealing chiefly with its 
powers of self-reproduction and the cures that it effected. But these are 
unimportant ; the former class arose to explain the extant replicas of the 
Image, for it seemed wrong that mortal hands should copy a divinely 
painted portrait; the latter class belongs to the domain of faith healing, 
that dangerous field placed between theology and medicine that no one 
has dared thoroughly to explore. I shall not deal with these minor 
miracles. Here I want to discuss the real facts that lie behind the meta- 
morphoses, to see how far they illustrate and have affected the course 
of history. 

The first problem is to date the origin of the Image. It is essential here 
to subdivide this question, to separate the legend that Christ had His por- 
trait painted from the actual icon that existed later at Edessa®. The story 
of the portrait first appears in the Doctrine of Addai. Eusebius makes no 
mention of it in his account of the Abgar legend. Now the Doctrine of 
Addai and Eusebius obviously drew their accounts from the same source, 
the documents in the Edessene archives cited by Eusebius. But while we 
know Eusebius to have written his account about the year 320, the Doc- 
trine of Addai seems definitely to be post- Nicene in its theology, that is to 
say, to have been written after 325, though on the other hand it clearly ante- 
dates the religious problems of the fifth century’; and it would probably 
be safe to place it before the translation of St Thomas’s body to Edessa 
in 394—as otherwise St Thomas could hardly have been kept out of the 
story. One may therefore date the first extant version of the legend some- 
where in the middle of the fourth century. But the fact that Eusebius does 
not mention it does not prove that it was not mentioned in the lost ar- 
chives of Edessa. He includes the passages placed immediately before and 
after the portrait episode in the account given in the Doctrine; but he may 
well have suppressed the story of the portrait. He disapproved very 


® It is here that writers like Tixeront fail, in assuming that a legend at once creates 
the objects that it mentions. Early Christian mentality was not, I think, so invariably 
childish. 

7 See the theological discussion in Tixeront, Ovigines, ch. iii. But he assumes that the 
Doctrine must post-date the visit of Sylvia-Etheria, because she mentions no icon. That 
argument is I think valueless. He is also badly handicapped by the fact that when he 
wrote, Moses of Chorene, who mentions the existence of the icon, was supposed to be 
a genuine fifth-century author. 
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strongly of icons. He admitted that pictures of Peter and Paul and even of 
Christ existed, but he referred to them coldly*®; and when the Augusta 
Constantia asked him for an icon of Christ, he snubbed her with an em- 
phatic refusal®. It would therefore be strange if he had mentioned a tale 
that showed Christ Himself to have submitted to portraiture. Eusebius’s 
silence proves nothing. There is also another argument for placing the 
origin of the legend somewhat earlier. In the course of the fourth century 
Veronica legends were beginning to appear; it was beginning to be felt 
that no mortal could ever have painted the divine features, and so icons 
of Christ were given a miraculous origin. The story of the Death of 
Pilate, a Veronica story closely akin to the Abgar legend, dates from this 
century: while Veronica or Berenice herself sometimes even becomes a 
princess of Edessal. The story in the Doctrine of Addai belongs to a 
simpler earlier stage than these. I am inclined therefore to think that the 
tradition of the portrait having been painted is very early—possibly 
Abgar V was a notable patron of the arts—but that Eusebius deliberately 
suppressed it. 

It was the easier for Eusebius to do so, in that no portrait existed at the 
time at Edessa. Of that we can be certain. The lady pilgrim, known some- 
times as Sylvia but more often now as Etheria, who visited Edessa about 
the year 3961", never saw it. She was a sightseer of a thoroughness un- 
rivalled even by the modern American ; and, had so interesting ἃ relic then 
existed, she would certainly have referred to it. But though she saw a 
statue of King Abgar and his palaces, she saw no icon of Christ. The por- 
trait was therefore only a tradition to be found written down in the ar- 
chives of Edessa; and the outside world knew of it very vaguely, as was 
shown by the muddled way in which it was sometimes harnessed to the 
story of Veronica. 

This was the position throughout the fourth and early fifth centuries— 
there was the tradition of a portrait having been painted, but the portrait 
itself did not exist. During these years Edessa was being increasingly 
overrun by heresy; the main body of the Edessene church went over to 
Monophysitism, and there was a puritanical atmosphere unsuited to the 
growth of icon legends. The fourth and fifth decades of the sixth century 

8 Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, vil, 18, writing of the statue of Christ that Veronica 
set up at Caesarea Philippi. 

® Eusebius, Epistola ad Constantiam Augustam (in Migne, xx, 1545). 

10 Given in full in Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha, pp. 432 ff. 

11 As in the account (written about 400) of Macarius of Magnesia, ed. Blondel (Paris, 
ΤῸ ΠΡ the dating given by Weigand (“Zur Datierung der Peregrinatio Aetheriae,”’ 
in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xx, 1-26), who proves that Meister’s date for the pilgrimage 


(533-540) is untenable, but Etheria visited Edessa shortly after the arrival of St Thomas’s 
body there. 
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were the heyday of Monophysitism, thanks to the patronage of the Em- 
press Theodora. Under her protection, in 543 a certain Monophysite, 
Jacob Baradaeus, was consecrated bishop of Edessa, and henceforward 
Edessa was his headquarters for organising the Monophysite church 
throughout Syria and Mesopotamia—the church still called Jacobite 
after his name. Edessa, however, occupied another réle ; it was one of the 
great fortresses that guarded the imperial frontier against the Persians, 
and it was filled with a large garrison drawn from all parts of the empire— 
a garrison unaffected by the Monophysite tendencies of the Syriacchurch, 
and probably served by its own aggressively orthodox chaplains, 

In 540 King Chosroes I of Persia had declared war on the empire ; and 
in 544 he advanced in full force into Mesopotamia and laid siege to Edessa. 
The defence of Edessa was a triumph to Byzantine military engineering. 
The walls of Edessa were tall and strong, but the Persians built a huge 
tower to overtop them: whence from their great numbers they could 
swamp the garrison. But before the tower was completed, the defenders 
burrowed underneath it, made a chamber and filled it with highly inflam- 
mable material and set it alight; they then ostentatiously threw brands 
from the walls, The vast Persian works caught fire from underneath ; but 
the Persians thought that the burning came from above, and so they took 
the wrong steps to extinguish the flames: till at last it was too late and the 
whole edifice was consumed. Thereupon Chosroes raised the siege and 
retired. Such is the account given by Procopius™, writing in the cultured 
circles of the capital and anxious to extol the prowess of the imperial 
soldiery. At Edessa, however, an addition to the story was told. Evagrius 
is the first to mention it. Writing half a century later he attributes the 
flames that saved Edessa to a miracle. Water that had been spattered on 
the holy Image of Christ was, he says, then cast on the Persian edifice and 
at once it burst into flame’. Four centuries after the siege we get a full 
story, in the book on the Image written by the disciple of Constantine 
Porphyrogennetus. Here we learn that when the siege was at its height 
the Image was discovered by the bishop hidden in the place where Abgar’s 
wicked grandson had walled it up five centuries before. The bishop un- 
earthed it with all due honour and employed it in the successful manner 
described by Evagrius'®, 


18 T owe this and the following argument to v. Dobschiitz, Christusbilder, pp. τοῦ ff., 
where he points out that the bishop of this time was Jacob Baradaeus and offers this 
explanation which I have slightly augmented. 

44 Procopius, De Bello Persico, 1, 12. 

15 Evagrius, loc. cit. 

16 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Narratio de Imagine Edessena, in Migne, Patrologia 
Graeca, cxt. It is also quoted in full in v. Dobschtitz, Christusbilder, Beilage 11. It was 
clearly not written by Constantine himself, but by one of his courtiers, See Rambaud, 
L’ Empire Grec au Xme siécle, pp. 105 ff. 
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It is wrong utterly to reject this later legend, just because Procopius’s 
earthly version makes no mention of it. If he had heard the story he would 
probably have dismissed it as absurd. But almost certainly there is a 
foundation for it, a foundation that explains the origin of the actual icon 
known later as the Image of Edessa. One may conjecture the true story. 
Edessa in the time of Jacob Baradaeus was full of religious strife; and 
the orthodox clergy were anxious to have any weapon to strengthen 
their position. In the stress of the siege, possibly in the course of the 
mining work, an old icon fell into the hands of the orthodox clergy, who, 
knowing the tradition, gave it out to be the portrait of Christ. At so 
desperate a moment it was natural to parade the icon and test its powers; 
for the divine promise of immunity, the old boast that “Christ stands in 
front of our city!”” was no longer carrying conviction. Possibly the 
garrison clergy, in touch with the military staff, arranged the intervention 
of the icon to coincide with the completion of the engineering opera- 
tions ; at any rate the icon appeared to achieve the desired result, and 
Edessa was saved. 

Such, I conjecture, are the true facts. Procopius, if he heard them, 
would not bother to mention them; but the religious Evagrius liked to tell 
of miracles. By the time of the Constantinian writer the story is some- 
what blurred; a miraculous reproduction is added, a fuller past history 
provided ; the discoverer is the bishop. But underlying his account there 
may well lie a stratum of truth. At the time of the siege there was some- 
where hidden in a wall or a cellar, an old icon, whose origin we cannot 
hope to trace, and there was the old tradition of the portrait sent to Abgar, 
a tradition growing faint in this Monophysite city. Some orthodox cleric 
harnessed the two together as a timely political move against the heretics, 
and thus gave the legend new vitality by providing it with the concrete 
accompaniment that orthodox piety was beginning to demand. 

When the Image emerged into existence it emerged as an “acheiro- 
poietos,”’ an image not made by hands. Probably its sponsors did not 
know the text of the Doctrine of Addai that made the mere mortal Ananias 
its artist ; and anyhow by now it was felt that St Luke alone of mortals was 
holy enough to have been able to portray the actual features of Christ. 
Any portrait not by Luke was miraculous. So the Image of Edessa ac- 
quired a miraculous origin, though at first the miracle that created it was 


These words, quoted from the Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite (ed. and trans. Wright, 
Pp. 53) were no doubt meant metaphorically to refer to Christ’s promise of immunity to 
which Joshua frequently refers (bid. pp. 47, 52). But the Constantinian writer seems to 
have heard of some such phrase and to have taken it literally—as was natural, the pro- 
mise by now having been undeniably broken—hence he says that Abgar set up the icon 
before the gate of the city (Narratio, p. 59, in v. Dobschiitz’s edition). 
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unknown or at least unrecorded. To Evagrius and to Moses of Chorene, 
who wrote about the end of the seventh century and probably visited 
Edessa, it remained vaguely an ‘‘acheiropoietos” icon’®. It was not even 
the doyen of the “acheiropoietoi’’; the Image of Camuliana had a far 
lengthier and grander history, and its copy, the Image of Melitene, was 
almost as renowned. Both these icons had been translated in glory to 
Constantinople, the former in 586, the latter under Heraclius!®. But in 
the course of the eighth century it was to outstrip them all. 

There were three reasons for this victory. First, the Image of Edessa 
was able to become what we may call a Veronica. Secondly, it was the 
one important ‘‘acheiropoietos” left outside of Constantinople. Thirdly 
there was the iconoclastic controversy. 

It was almost inevitable that the Image should become a Veronica. 
Once the idea had been evolved that the divine face could be printed upon 
the napkin that wiped it, any “acheiropoietos” that was painted upon 
canvas instead of the more usual wood could hardly escape such an eleva- 
tion”; and the Image of Edessa, though its actual history did not stretch 
far back, belonged to a family of legends of great antiquity and one which 
had already had connexions with the Veronica cycle. Moreover the Abgar 
legend provided a far completer and more convincing setting for its origin 
than any other icon could claim. We cannot tell when this version first 
appeared, but it was soon generally accepted; when St John Damascene 
wrote, about the year 730, he mentioned the story that the Image was 
printed on a cloth by Christ Himself, in terms that showed that it ad- 
mitted of no dispute. 

The Image was equally helped by remaining in a provincial town—a 
town, too, that was outside of the empire. In the Middle Ages relics 
played almost the same part that old masters play to-day: the rich 
everywhere sought for them and won renown by acquiring them. The 
emperors built up at Constantinople by far the best collection in the 
world. But though this added to the glory of Constantinople, it di-— 
minished the glory of each particular relic. The Image which in the village 
of Camuliana seemed marvellous and unique would hardly be noticed 
next to the Seamless Coat of Christ or the Crown of Thorns or the very 
Wood of the Cross. But the Image of Edessa had no rivals in its neigh- 


18. Moses of Chorene in his History of Armenia calls it merely ‘‘the icon of the Saviour— 
Pr’gichagan badgherin” (p. 134 in Whiston’s edition), but in the Geography (p. 362 in 
Whiston’s edition) uses the Armenian equivalent of acheiropoietos, calling it an “‘antze- 
rakordz badgher.”’ 

19. Cedrenus, I, 185 (in Bonn edition), Menaeum of the Emperor Tiberius (ed. Imbrius, 
Venice, 1895), pp. 75 ff. 

20 'The only variations lay in the question whether the Veronicas were made by water, 
sweat or the blood sweated at Gethsemane. The Image of Edessa at various times claimed 
each of these origins. 
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bourhood, save only its minor companion piece, the correspondence of 
Christ and King Abgar, a relic that seems to have been valued unex- 
pectedly low?. Then the fact that it was preserved outside of the empire 
gave it a great advantage over its fellows when the empire fell into the 
hands of heretics. 

But it was the Iconoclastic Controversy that raised the Image of Edessa 
to its greatest eminence. The Eastern world had strangely changed during 
the last two centuries. In the sixth century the Image had been brought 
forward by the imperial authorities to counter the Syrian Christians ; now 
the Syrian Christians were using it to counter the imperial authorities. The 
Moslem conquest had entirely altered the situation. The greater number 
of the Monophysite heretics of the sixth century had been actuated by 
political separatist motives rather than by strong views about the nature of 
Christ. They made no effort to resist the Moslems and most of them were 
converted to Islam. Thus the Moslem conquest purged the Syrian 
churches, and though the orthodox were deprived of political power they 
emerged as easily the supreme Christian sect. They worshipped their 
icons and were proud of them; and their one important relic outside of 
Palestine was now the Image of Edessa. 

In 725 the Emperor, Leo the Isaurian, issued his famous iconoclastic 
decree. There were outcries throughout Christendom ; but the most able 
spokesman of all his opponents was a Syrian Christian, John of Damascus. 
Early in the controversy John Damascene introduced the Image of 
Edessa”. Possibly it had not hitherto been well known at Constantinople ; 
and certainly there were advantages in citing an icon outside the heretic 
emperor’s dominions; but John spoke of it in terms that assumed its 
authenticity to be unquestionable ; and, from the air of triumphant finality 
with which the other champions of image worship mentioned it, it may be 
assumed that the iconoclasts never ventured to challenge its value as 
evidence. 

Certainly, if it were accepted, the Image was an unanswerable argument 
against iconoclasm. There was one other icon which was almost as potent 
a weapon, the portrait of Mary by St Luke, of which she said : “My grace 
will go with it?°.” But while it was possible that even St Luke, just possible 
that even the Mother of God herself might be mistaken, if Christ had 


21 'The whole history of the letter of Christ to Abgar is very obscure. Possibly even in 
the Middle Ages its authenticity was doubted—there was some question whether Christ’s 
message was written or merely verbal (as in the Doctrine of Addai). Certainly it never 
seems to have been regarded as a major relic. Later we are told of two quite distinct oc- 
casions on which the letter was taken from Edessa to Constantinople. 

22 John Damascene, in Migne, xciv, De Fide Orthodoxa, ch. xvi, and De Imaginibus 
Oratio, τ, ch. xxvii. 

23 Quoted by the Eastern patriarchs, see ἢ. 26, p. 247. 
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made a print of His own features, then the Christological argument that 
God cannot be represented falls to the ground; and if Christ sent His 
portrait to King Abgar in lieu of His person, He must have meant the 
portrait to be revered with something of the reverence due to Himself. 
Indeed to the less subtle it offered an argument for unqualified image 
worship**; and as a concrete proof that Christ disagreed with the icono- 
clastic theories it provided the sort of refutation that carried most weight 
in the Middle Ages. Subsequent image worshippers returned to it; the 
patriarch Nicephorus made play with it; the Eastern patriarchs, writing 
to Theophilus, mentioned it along with St Luke’s portrait of Mary”*; and 
Theodore the Studite referred to it not only as a proof that Christ wished 
His features to be perpetuated?’ but also to illustrate how contemplative 
worship is comparatively worthless “unless the mind picture Him in 
man’s likeness on the right hand of the Father—unless one denies that 
the Word was made flesh....Abgar worshipped Christ,” he continued, 
“contemplatively®® when he received faith but he worshipped Him more 
manifestly in the miraculous image that Christ sent him®.” The Image 
had become so reputable a theological authority that even the best intel- 
lects of the time were prepared to draw morals from it. 

It was perhaps inevitable, considering the temperament of the average 
Byzantine subject, that iconoclasm should fail. But the orthodox felt that 
the Image of Edessa had helped them to victory, and its credit rose to 
unprecedented heights. It is possible that its now world-wide fame helped 
to popularise Veronica legends in the West. In Constantinople, when 
orthodox emperors sat once more on the throne, it was marked down as a 
relic that must at all costs be secured for the imperial collection. At 
Edessa it became the pride of the town. Even the Moslem emir and his 
followers, who formed the majority of the citizens, though the Koran bade 
them look upon portraits with loathing, felt that it did them credit—the 
Syrian Moslems always held a superstitious regard for Christian relics, 
and a relic so intimately connected with the Prophet Jesus did, quite 
illogically, command a certain reverence. Its fame spread round the 
neighbouring lands, and in Armenia it was thought to be the Veronica 
itself. But it was in the Arabic-speaking lands that men spoke of it most, 
as was shown when next it entered into Byzantine history. 


24 The controversy hung largely on verbal subtleties, the difference between mpoo- 
κύνησις and Aatpeia—the former being the worship championed by the orthodox. 

25 Nicephorus Patriarch, Antirrhetica, Migne, Patrologia Graeca, Ο, 461. He refers to 
it also by implication on p. 260. 

36 Letter to Theophilus, under John Damascene in Migne, ΧΟΙΝ, 352. 

27 Theodore Studites, in Migne, xcrx, 177. 

28 νρερώς is the word that he employs. 

2 Theodore Studites, in Migne, Lxiv, 1288. He refers to it briefly on p. 1153. 
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The public of Constantinople was fickle. After the fall of iconoclasm, 
the religious controversies that occupied the city were the Photian dispute 
and next the question of the Emperor Leo VI’s fourth marriage. In 
neither of these could icons play a part, and so the Image of Edessa passed 
out of men’s notice. But towards the middle of the tenth century, under 
the Emperor Romanus Lecapenus, there was a military revival on the 
eastern frontier. Imperial armies led by the great general John Curcuas 
penetrated beyond the Euphrates into Mesopotamia. Edessa, for the first 
time since the Saracen conquest, became a practicable objective. At once 
men thought of the Image, and the pious old emperor determined to cap- 
ture it. But now there was a curious change in its nomenclature. During 
the iconoclastic controversy the Greek authors, though they knew that the 
Image was a piece of our Lord’s cloth, called it simply an icon. Now 
they all mentioned it as the “Μανδήλιον,᾽ while the contemporary Arabic 
writers called it the ‘‘mandil.” “Mandil” was a word long engrained in the 
Arabic language®, though probably it was originally derived from the 
Latin ““Mantile” or “‘Mantilium,” our ‘‘mantle.” But Mandelion was new 
as a Greek word. Owing therefore to the emphatic pride with which the 
Edessans spoke of their image, the Greeks took over their Arabic name 
for it; and thus, by that roundabout means, another Latin word entered 
the Greek language. 

At last, in the spring of 943, the imperial armies appeared before Edessa 
and seemed likely to take the town. But instead of ordering an assault 
John Curcuas informed the emir that not only would he spare the town 
but he would also release 200 Moslem prisoners if the Image were handed 
over to him. The emir did not know what to do. If he refused, Edessa 
would certainly fall, unless help came from Bagdad—and the authorities 
there were not in a condition to help him. In despair he sent to the khalif 
to ask his duty. 

Once again the Image of Edessa played an active réle in history. John 
Curcuas held up his campaign till the matter was settled, contenting him- 
self merely with raiding Dara and Ras Ain, though all Mesopotamia lay at 
his mercy and he might even have struck a deadly blow against the Ham- 
danids. Meanwhile at Bagdad the khalif sat with his counsellors, and a 
strange debate was held. The cadis whom he consulted were all careful to 
say that of course the Image had no intrinsic value, but at the same time 
they could not bear to let an object so greatly venerated by the Christians 
pass out of their hands. Throughout the speeches there showed the 
curious half-respect that the Moslems held for Christian relics. But at 


30 ‘*Mandil’”? has in Arabic the plural ‘‘Man-i-dil”—a form that few foreign words 
ever acquired. It means a cloth or handkerchief. 
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last the wise old ex-Vizier Ali Ibn-Iza, a pillar of blameless piety, con- 
vinced them that the liberation of fellow-Moslems outweighed all other 
considerations. The Image must be given up*!. This decision was carried 
back to Edessa; and in the early spring of 944 Abraham, Bishop of 
Samosata, a town that had recently acknowledged imperial suzerainty, 
was deputed to receive the Image in the name of the emperor. 

Abraham hada difficult task. The Image, as we have seen, had the power 
of miraculously reproducing itself, and two copies existed at Edessa, the 
one in a Nestorian church and the other with the original—this latter had 
come into being to cure a Persian princess, the daughter of King Chos- 
roes. The inhabitants wanted to pass off one of these copies on Abraham ; 
so to avoid all risks he insisted on having all three pictures®*. At the same 
time he demanded the letter written by Christ to Abgar. But here he was 
less successful ; the Edessenes managed, it seems, to give him a copy, for 
in 1032 we hear once again that the divine letter was handed over to the 
imperial general and sent to Constantinople®*. The Edessenes, Moslem 
and Christian alike, were very loath to let the Image go. The emir had to 
use all his authority to prevent riots breaking out; and when Abraham, 
accompanied by the Bishop of Edessa, finally set out, a rabble followed 
them to the banks of the Euphrates and would have taken the Image from 
them, had not the bishop’s boat been wafted with miraculous speed without 
the help of oars or rudder across the river. The Image made a short stay at 
Samosata, where many unspecified marvels occurred; then it resumed 
the road to Constantinople. The last portion of the journey was made by 
sea. The Paracoemomenos Theophanes met it at the mouth of the 
river Sakaria and escorted it for the rest of the way ; how far the oriental 
bishops travelled is unknown. 

On the outskirts of Constantinople the Image declared its political 
opinions. The reigning Emperor Romanus Lecapenus had twenty-five 
years before usurped the throne of his son-in-law Constantine Porphyro- 
gennetus. Romanus was very old now and the question of his successor 
was becoming acute; would the Emperor Constantine regain control, or 
would Romanus’s sons, Stephen and Constantine, already crowned em- 
perors, oust him? As the Image was lodged at the monastery of Eusebius in 
the Optimatan theme, a possessed man saw it and cried: “Constantinople, 


31 See the account given in Ali Ibn-Isa by H. C. Bowen (Cambridge, 1928), to whom 
personally I am indebted for information on the Arabic attitude to the Image. 

32 Actually all the reproductions described to us were made on tiles, so the bishop 
should not have had much difficulty. Two copies on tiles were shown to Anthony of 
Novgorod and to Robert de Clari (see below). 

38 The Constantinian writer mentions the letter as coming with the Image, but 
Cedrenus, 11, 501 (in Bonn edition), speaks definitely of the letter written to Abgar by 
the hand of Christ coming to Constantinople in 1032. 
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take the glory and grace, and you, Constantine the Purple-born, your 
realm,” and was straightway healed. On 15 August 944, the Image 
reached Constantinople and passed the night at the church at Blachernae ; 
next day the three younger emperors—Romanus himself was too ill to 
appear—and the patriarch, Romanus’s son Theophylact, took the Image 
in procession round the land walls and the sea walls of the city, then in 
through the Golden Gate to St Sophia. Eventually it was deposited in 
the church by the lighthouse, that is to say, the Palace Chapel of Bucoleon. 
The letter of Christ or its copy was placed there with the Image, but the 
two reproductions of the Image were sent back to Edessa**. 

Miracles continued to accompany it. During the procession through 
the city a paralytic was cured by the mere sight of it. A little later the holy 
hermit Paul (surnamed of Latrum) asked a court official called Photius to 
apply a cloth of the same size to it and then to send it to him. When he 
opened out the cloth St Paul found a complete reproduction of the por- 
trait on it. Unfortunately no one but the saint could see it®®. A somewhat 
similar incident occurred when the young emperors had their special view 
of it—ordinarily it was probably covered over with metal work—an in- 
cident which provides the only information that we have of its appearance. 
When it was displayed to them Constantine Porphyrogennetus saw the 
whole portrait very clearly, but to his wicked brothers-in-law it seemed 
extremely blurred**. It is possible that the young Lecapeni were drunk: 
though in that case it was curious that Constantine, who was notoriously 
fond of stimulants, should have missed the opportunity of drinking too. 
More probably one needed the intense faith that characterised Constan- 
tine to decipher the divine features. To the ordinary mortal the picture 
was in fact decidedly worn and dim; and its worthlessness as a work of art 
or as a portrait helped in the decline of its prestige. 

For, like almost every icon that took the road to Constantinople, magni- 
ficent though the journey was, on its arrival the Image of Edessa fell into 
the background. There were too many rivals at Constantinople. In the 
Bucoleon chapel, where the Image was housed, there were the major 
relics of Christendom, the Crown of Thorns, the Wood of the Cross, the 
Holy Blood, the Lance that pierced Our Lord’s side, His Seamless Coat, 
the Sponge that gave Him vinegar, and many others of almost equal rank. 
In such company this smudged piece of cloth was impressive only to 
those who knew its history. However, travellers to Constantinople con- 


34 Narratio de Imagine Edessena, pp. 73-85 in v. Dobschiitz—the fullest and most 
credulous account: Theophanes Continuatus, pp. 432 ff. (Bonn edition), which has slight 
but not inconsistent variations. 

35 “Vita S. Pauli in Latro” in Analecta Bollandiana, x1 (1892), 150 ff. 

86 Theophanes Cont. Ὁ. 432. 
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tinued to mention it amongst the objects to be noted in the great collec- 
tion : William of Malmesbury, William of Tyre and Anthony of Novgorod, 
amongst others, put it in their lists, but gave many other relics precedence 
over it; and some visitors like the Scandinavian Nicholas of Thingeyrar 
apparently did not know clearly what it was®’. It was a sad afternoon to its 
great career. 

But worse was to follow. In 1204 the Crusaders, exchanging their piety 
for greed and envy, captured Constantinople, and the great collections of 
relics were destroyed or dispersed. At first those housed in the Bucoleon 
chapel were left where they were as the property of the new Latin emperor. 
But the Latin emperors were extravagant and incompetent. By 1239 
the Emperor Baldwin II was in desperate financial straits. He had sold 
the lead from his roofs, he had even pawned his son, and now he took the 
final step of disposing of his relics. That year the Crown of Thorns 
passed to the Venetian money-lenders, and during the next seven years 
the whole collection followed one by one. When the Venetians put the 
relics on to the market they were all bought up by St Louis, the King of 
France He, however, felt that such a method of acquisition was not very 
satisfactory ; so in 1247 he induced Baldwin to issue a Golden Bull trans- 
ferring all rights of possession from the emperor to himself. Among the 
relics listed in the bull was a holy towel—sanctam toellam tabulae infertam. 
This is the Image of Edessa®. 

So the Image of Edessa journeyed to Paris and found its last resting- 
place in the Sainte Chapelle. But on this journey and in its new home 
the Image was still overshadowed by its neighbouring relics. Conse- 
quently its true fate was hardly known. But everyone knew that it had 
travelled westward; and soon any church that possessed a portrait of 
Christ painted on canvas and could not claim it to be the Veronica—the 
icon at St Peter’s by now had papal approval in usurping that position— 
claimed it to be the Image of Edessa. The Persian author Xavier, who 
wrote about the year 1600 and took an interest in the Abgar legend, said 
that the Image was to be seen at Genoa®. Others placed it “tn titulo sancti 
Silvestri” at Rome*®. Actually it was lying at Paris barely noticed save by 
officials that periodically made an inventory of the chapel treasury. 


37 Their lists are given in De Riant, Exuviae Sacrae Constantinopolitanae, τι, 211 ff. 
Nicholas of Thingeyrar’s maettull is clearly the same as William of Malmesbury’s mantile ; 
but the latter adds “‘quod visui Domini applicatum imaginem vultus eius retinuit,” 
whereas Nicholas does not apparently possess this information. 

88. "The bull is quoted in full in De Riant, op. cit. τι, 135 ff. De Riant (Exuviae, 1, clxxxi) 
is certainly right in identifying this toella as the Image. Robert de Clari calls it a touaile 
(ibid. loc. cit.) in his inventory of relics taken at the time of the capture of the city; and it 
occurs at roughly the same place in the Chrysobull as in the various lists. 

39 Xavier, Historia Christi, ed. de Dieu (Leyden, 1694), p. 358. 

40 Baronius, Annales Eccles. ad ann. 944, no. XVI. 
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The end came in 1792, when the godless revolutionaries sacked the 
Sainte Chapelle and destroyed or lost all its contents. And so amid the 
birth pangs of Modern Europe the Holy Image of Edessa passed from 
history. 

Such, briefly, was the career of the Image of Edessa, a career to whose 
active distinction few other pieces of canvas have attained. It had had 
many achievements to its credit. When first it was discovered by the well- 
timed ingenuity of an orthodox priest, it acted as a weapon against Jacob- 
ite heresy; and its efficiency is proved by the readiness with which its 
authenticity was everywhere accepted. Next, with its divine origin thought 
unimpeachable, it was able to act as a weapon against another and far 
more powerful heresy, theiconoclasm that the emperors attempted to force 
upon Christendom, and to provide an unanswerable argument for the 
orthodox. Thenceforward its renown was enormous, particularly in its 
native city where even the heretic Nestorians eagerly preserved a copy of 
it, and this renown was enough to affect the course of a whole Byzantine 
campaign, when John Curcuas threw away triumphs and the chance of 
greater triumphs in the pious and well-praised desire to secure it for his 
imperial master. And underlying these achievements we can watch the 
general flow of ideas in the medieval Levant, how legends grew and 
altered there, and how great a part was played by the Christian subjects 
of the khalifate, whose spokesmen swayed the opinions of Christendom 
and whose relics could have such world-wide glory that the emperors 
longed for them and even the Moslems felt a strange awe for them. The 
Image of Edessa did indeed outlive its greatness. Its last action was to 
provide a little money for the disreputable ruler of a dying empire; and 
there followed five centuries of unworthy obscurity. But its admirable 
activities entitled it to rest; and they entitle it now to be given some day 
the honour of a full-length biography. 
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AVERIL CAMERON 


There is no doubt that in Byzantine society religion had so far extended 
its domain that it constituted the single most important set of power 
relations. How and why that situation came about belongs not to 
Byzantine history, but to the history of late antiquity, where, as always, 
it is easier to document the change than to explain it. Nevertheless, to 
see the development over time of a single religious token, as we can with 
the image of Edessa, an image of Christ ‘‘not made by human hands,” 
will help us to see both where the shifts take place and what the crisis 
points are. For the thought-world of the Byzantines was not, as is so 
commonly supposed, entirely static and self-contained : it, too, developed 
and changed over time, even if the development took the form, as it often 
did, of a defensive reaffirmation in stronger and more all-embracing 
terms of the attitudes already adopted. Probably the hardest problem 
confronting the modern Byzantinist is to understand, with the full degree 
of seriousness which it deserves, the centrality of religion in the Byzantine 
world-order, to see how it functioned, and to avoid an anachronistic 
separation between ‘‘purely religious” elements in a given situation and 
“underlying” or even ‘‘real”’ social or economic factors. In the case of the 
image of Edessa, and almost uniquely here, we are able to see over time 
how embedded religion was in Byzantine society and, above all, how the 
“telling” of the image was progressively extended and developed as new 
situations arose. It is a long story, but one which can be very suggestive 
for the problem outlined above. 

It very soon becomes clear, for instance, that the Mandylion of Edessa, 
the miraculous portrait of Christ on a cloth known and loved by 
generations of Slavs through countless copies in Slavic churches! and 
venerated by Russian soldiers as recently as during the First World War, 
cannot be traced back either as a miraculous image or as an impression 


' See A. Grabar, La Sainte Face de Laon: Le Mandylion dans l'art orthodoxe, 
Seminarium Kondakovianum (Prague, 1931). 
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on cloth, as distinct from a painted picture, beyond the sixth century. 
The universal understanding of later writers that this image of Christ was 
somehow miraculously created simply does not occur in the earliest 
literary sources. This understanding itself goes back to the moment when 
icons had assumed a special and contemporary significance, and the 
detailed stories of its origin follow naturally upon that understanding. 
We can best see how the notion of a picture of Christ at Edessa gathered 
round itself greater and greater symbolic value by surveying the texts 
in order, beginning with the earliest.2 The fullest, not surprisingly, is 
the latest, namely, the Narratio de Imagine Edessena, composed to 
commemorate the arrival of the image in Constantinople in A.D. 944; 
but we can only approach the Narratio after a full consideration of what 
went before.? 

The earliest reference, in fact, to a picture of Christ at Edessa (modern 
Urfa in Turkey) occurs in a Syriac work known as the Doctrina Addai, 
which in its present form seems to date from about A.D. 400.* Eusebius 
had told the story of King Abgar’s letter to Jesus and Jesus’ reply in the 
Church History, around 300,° claiming to have derived it from city 
records in Edessa, but not mentioning any picture. While some have 
claimed that he might have omitted such a reference because of his own 
distaste for religious images,° it seems likelier that the motif of the 
picture entered the complex of the Abgar legend only later, since the 


2. For an earlier chronological survey, see the excellent paper by 5. Runciman, ‘“‘Some 


Remarks on the Image of Edessa,” Cambridge Historical Journal 3 (1931): 238-52; Averil 
Cameron, “Τῆς Sceptic and the Shroud,” Inaugural Lecture, King’s College, London 
(1980) (= Continuity and Change in Sixth-Century Byzantium [London, 1981], chap. V), 
where the subject is treated obliquely. I am glad to have the chance of developing this more 
straightforwardly. For Edessa in general, J. B. Segal’s Edessa: The ‘Blessed City” (Oxford, 
1970), though impressionistic in parts, is still very useful. 

3 Thus it is quite wrong to make it primary, as does Ian Wilson, The Shroud of Turin 
(New York and London, 1978) (= The Turin Shroud (Harmondsworth, 1979]), e.g., 
chap. 15. The notion that the Mandylion of Edessa and the Shroud now at Turin are one 
and the same thing is quite impossible (see fn. 2 above). The Narratio is to be found at 
PG 113: 4251. 

4 Ed. and trans. G. Phillips, The Doctrine of Addai the Apostle (London, 1876). A full 
treatment of the early texts will be found in E. Dobschiitz, Christusbilder : Untersuchungen 
zur christlichen Legende, vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1899), pp. 120ff.; see now also H.J. W. Drijvers, 
“Edessa,” Theologische Realenzyklopddie (Berlin), 9 (1981): 277-88. 

5 Historia Ecclesiastica 1.13. For the latest view on the date of Eusebius’s Church History, 
see T. Ὁ. Barnes, “‘The Editions of Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History,” Greek, Roman, and 
Byzantine Studies 21 (1980): 191-201, who has Eusebius beginning it in the mid 290s. 

© Runciman, “Some Remarks,” p. 241f. For a valiant attempt to argue against this 
general attitude in Eusebius, see Sister C. Murray, “‘Art and the Early Church,” Journal of 
Theological Studies 28 (1977): 303-345. 
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pilgrim Aetheria, who visited Edessa in about A.D. 380, saw no picture, 
but merely the letter of Jesus.’ No doubt the Doctrina Addai derives 
from the same set of material known to Eusebius, but that the picture 
was an element added to the story at a late stage also seems likely because 
two sixth- or seventh-century papyri which appear to preserve variants of 
the whole complex earlier than and distinct from that of the Doctrina are 
equally without mention of a picture. We must now ask, therefore, what 
the story of the picture in the Doctrina amounts to and why it should 
have entered an otherwise self-contained complex of myth at precisely 
this stage. 

A close look at the Doctrina reveals that already there has been some 
conflation of personages. Abgar sent to Jesus among other envoys one 
Hannan (Greek Ananias), described as the keeper of the archives, who is 
said to have written down for the king everything he saw Jesus doing and 
all that he heard him say. The next stage is the sending of a letter, again 
via Hannan, to whom Jesus also dictated his reply. We then learn that 
Hannan was the king’s painter, and that he painted a picture of Christ 
for Abgar. But the conversion of Abgar is not achieved here (as it is in 
later texts) by the sight of the picture: the conversion of Edessa is 
apparently laid upon Thomas after the ascension of Christ, and Thomas 
in turn sends Addai (Greek Thaddaeus), who is at the centre of this text. 
It is Addai who cures Abgar of his disease, and it is through Addai that 
Abgar becomes a Christian. Clearly this text is concerned with the 
apostolic origins of the church of Edessa, that is, with affirming its 
authority.” Here the picture is of minimum importance. Yet there are 
already several different elements uneasily coexisting: the letter, the 
picture, Hannan, Addai, Thomas. There was already an established 
connection between Thomas and Edessa, and the pilgrim Aetheria came 
to see Thomas’s shrine.!° The Doctrina, however, promotes the claim 
that Addai brought Christianity to Edessa, with a rather crude attempt 
to harmonize this story with the existing ones about the letter and with 
the Thomas connection. By the sixth or seventh century, as the Greek 


7 Peregrinatio Aetheriae, 19, ed. H. Petré, in Sources chrétiennes 21 (1948): 162-71. 

8 R. Peppermiiler, ’’Griechische Papyrusfragmente der Doctrina Addai,” Vigiliae 
Christianae 25 (1971): 289-301. 

9 It is likely, in fact, that Christianity came to Edessa in the second century. 

10 For Thomas and Edessa, see Drijvers, ‘‘Edessa,” pp. 282f.; A.F.J. Klijn, Edessa, de 
Stad van de Apostel Thomas (Baarn, 1962). The Acts of Thomas are of the third century 
and have been thought to have originated in Edessa; already, however, Thomas is 
presented as the apostle of Parthia and India. 
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Acts of Thaddaeus (Addai) show,'! the emphasis has changed; though 
Addai is still the nominal hero of the Acts, the agent of Abgar’s 
conversion is the picture, which is now a miraculous picture on cloth; 
furthermore, the cure takes place even before Addai arrives at Edessa. 
Thomas can now be discarded altogether, because now everyone knows 
that what really mattered in this complex was the image of Christ. 
Further, Hannan’s role has had to be modified: he could not have painted 
the picture if it was a miraculous image. So we read that indeed he was 
unable to do so, whereupon Christ took a cloth, asked for water with 
which to wet his face, and then impressed his image on the cloth. From 
now on, this or a version of it becomes the standard explanation for the 
origin of the image.'? By comparison, the reference to a picture in the 
Doctrina Addai is unemphatic and low-key; the thrust of the text is 
clearly concentrated elsewhere. Thus the entry of the picture into the 
tradition is likely to be for unspectacular reasons.'* While the letter was 
venerated not only in Edessa but over a wide area, it probably had its 
critics:'* an extra proof would be welcome to the Edessan church 
authorities, and would by this time be likely to take pictorial form. An 
authentic picture of Jesus would be more immediate and persuasive 
evidence of the unimpeachable origins of Edessan Orthodox Christianity 
than even a supposed letter, which after all was only dictated. The 
transfer from letter to picture — or, rather, the juxtaposition of letter and 
picture —is part of the move towards the codification of the religious 
discourse. By telling about the religious tokens, and by increasing its 
complexity, the subject’s potential is increased. Thus the “‘addition” of 
the picture is not an unfortunate accretion to be swept away by the 
historian,'* but a deliberate move in the Christianization process needing 
full appreciation. And the recording of this move in literary texts (and, 
we must suppose, spoken intercourse, too) is a crucial part of the process. 
The move necessitated an actual picture, and called forth explanations of 
the picture’s origins; but at the same time the explanations gave the 
picture (and later the miraculous image) its real power in society. 


1! See below, fn. 32. 

‘2 For example, St. John Damascene, De fide orthodoxa 1V.16; De imaginibus 1.27. 
Rather than as a counterpart to pictures of Mani (Drijvers, Edessa,” p. 280). 

It was officially declared apocryphal in 494 (E. von Dobschiitz, Das Decretum 
Gelasianum, vol. 8 [Leipzig, 1912]). Procopius seems to reflect some doubt — see below 
and fn. 24. 

'S Runciman, “Some Remarks,” p. 239: “ἃ parasitic growth to the story which in a few 
centuries entirely covered it.” But the story was not a “given” at a particular point in time, 
but a growing and changing phenomenon. 
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These explanations were not slow in forthcoming, once the further 
idea of icons not made by human hands had spread. For a time, the 
simple notion of Hannan’s painting was sufficient. But by the late 
sixth century the first of the icons ‘‘not made by human hands” had 
appeared in the Syriac-speaking milieu to which Edessa belonged.'® 
Chief among them was the Camuliana icon, first attested in Syria in 
558 and taken to Constantinople by 574.'’ The official hierarchy, 
therefore, recognized the potential of these powerful religious tokens; 
the Camuliana Christ-icon was paraded round the battlefield and on 
the walls of Constantinople, and both events were fully recorded.'!® Thus 
the icon acquired a multifaceted role, both in private devotion and as a 
symbol of unity. It was only to be expected that the image at Edessa 
should also serve to fulfil these new functions. Perhaps the only too 
human painting by Hannan (or what passed for such) had been lost. At 
any rate, we hear for the first time at the end of the sixth century of just 
such a miraculous image at Edessa, “found” in the city gate by the 
bishop just at the time of the greatest Persian threat to the city, in 
A.D. 544.19 The problems surrounding the date of the first appearance 
of the real icon (to which I shall return) are of less interest in themselves 
than the setting in which the ‘‘finding” was located in the later texts. For 
Edessa in A.D. 544 was deeply divided; not only were there some who 
looked for ways of avoiding the fate that had befallen Antioch in 540 
by making a rapprochement with Chosroes, but the church was at odds 
internally. Jacob Bar’adai had very recently been made Monophysite 
bishop of Edessa—in name only, it is true, yet with a rapidly growing 
constituency.2° The Orthodox needed a counterweight to his magnetic 
pull, just as they needed an explanation for why Edessa was actually 
spared, if at high cost. We shall see the rival religious groups wrangling 
over possession of the image in the seventh century; and a similar 
context, together with the tension of extreme danger from the Persian 
army, was the stage for the image’s “finding.” 

Evagrius, writing at the end of the sixth century, had no doubt that 
Edessa had been saved by the miraculous image. Yet Procopius, who 


16. See E. Kitzinger, ‘‘The Cult of Images before Iconoclasm,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 
(hereafter DOP), 8 (1954): 85-150. 

17 See Averil Cameron, “Images of Authority: Elites, Icons, and Cultural Change in late 
sixth-century Byzantium,” Past and Present 84 (1979): 18ff. 

18 A. Grabar, L’Iconoclasme byzantin (Paris, 1957), pp. 31 ff. 

19. Evagrius, HE IV.27. 

20 E. Honigmann, Evéques et évéchés monophysites d' Asie antérieure au VI siécle, CSCO 
Subsidia, 2 (Louvain, 1951); W.H.C. Frend, The Rise of the Monophysite Movement 
(Cambridge, 1972), pp. 283ff. 
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wrote much nearer to the time of the actual events and had a detailed 
knowledge of Edessa, did not even mention it.?! It has been thought 
that the “rational historian like Eusebius” would have left it out.2? But 
Procopius was no more rational than Evagrius. He did not leave out the 
miracle which saved Apamea from Chosroes on the same occasion, nor 
the efforts of Bishop Megas of Beroea, nor the sign sent from God before 
the sack of Antioch.?* Furthermore, he knew of the letter of Jesus at 
Edessa and was clearly intrigued by it; his ‘‘rationalist’’ doubts about the 
authenticity of its addendum promising that Edessa would never be 
captured did not prevent him from concluding that the letter and its 
addition served a useful social purpose for the Edessenes.?* It is very 
hard to believe that Procopius would have left the image out of his ac- 
count, had he known of it. Much simpler to suppose that the miraculous 
image was “found” only after the event, and that its immediate function 
was to justify a course of action taken by a certain sector of the 
Edessenes. Evagrius, whose bias was deeply Orthodox, very naturally 
emphasized the ‘“‘miracle’’ which saved the town from the Persians, for it 
was an Orthodox miracle, and the image was housed in the newly rebuilt 
Orthodox cathedral. Procopius, on the other hand, did not mention it, 
not merely because he did not know it, but’ because it did not yet exist. 
He was, indeed, writing very soon after 544, certainly before 550.25 Thus 
the image was born during the tense questioning which would have 
followed Edessa’s costly escape from Chosroes. By comparison, when 
Evagrius wrote, in the 590s, such icons in Byzantine-Persian warfare had 
become almost ἃ commonplace,?° and the connection of Edessa’s escape 
with a miraculous icon would have been fitting. 

Another, less easily dated text bears on this question of date: a hymn 
in Syriac celebrating the rebuilt Orthodox cathedral at Edessa, which 
mentions the image.*’ We have a terminus post quem for the church, and 
thus for the image, of A.D. 553, when Amazonius became bishop.?® 


21: BP 11.26-27 (and cf. 12.6-13.11). 

22. Runciman, “Some Remarks” (fn. 4), p. 244. 

23. Apamea: BP II.11. 14-30; ibid., 6.17f.; Antioch: ibid., 10.1. 

2. BP 11.12.30. 

25. Books | to 7 of the Wars were finished in 550 (B. Rubin, Prokopios von Kaisareia 
(Stuttgart, 1954], pp. 80-81). 

26. Cameron, “Images of Authority,” p. 23. 

A. Grabar, “La témoignage d’une hymne syriaque sur I’architecture de la cathédrale 
d’Edesse au VI° siécle et sur la symbolique de I’édifice chrétien,”” Cahiers archéologique 2 
(1947): 41ff.; translation: C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire, 312-1453 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1972), pp. 57 ff. 

25. According to Jacob of Edessa, ed. and trans. E.W. Brooks, CSCO Script. Syri III. iv 
(Paris, 1905), p. 243. 
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There are problems about the interpretation of the reference to the 
image, and it is oddly unemphasized for something that was to become so 
celebrated so soon.?? Yet the hymn does refer clearly enough to an image 
not made by human hands, at a time very soon after the Persian attack, 
though later than Procopius’s Persian Wars. By contrast, the author of 
the Syriac Chronicle of Edessa, written soon after 544, already used the 
theme of divine intervention in the escape of Edessa from Chosroes, but 
with no mention of a miraculous image.*° All this points to an 
emergence, by some means or other, of a miraculous image at Edessa in 
the middle of the sixth century. The discourse had thickened, yet at its 
heart was a physical object, which we must now consider. 

For there seems to have been a change in the object — or, if not that, 
then a change in the way in which the object was seen. From now on, the 
texts refer to a miraculous impression on cloth. Paint was not enough; 
the image must have been transferred by Christ himself as he pressed a 
napkin to his moistened face: an alternative has it bedewed with sweat 
during the agony in the garden.*! This development is the product both 
of an increasingly persistent call for the most immediate memorials of 
Christ — for whom there was, after all, nothing to equal the Virgin’s 
robe and girdle at Constantinople or her house at Ephesus — and of the 
growing complexity of the discourse about the image. More and more 
detail was being added about the origins of the image, and an account of 
its exact miraculous coming-into-being was now a prerequisite for a 
satisfactory understanding. Thus the Greek Acts of Thaddaeus >? know 
the image as an impression on a cloth, as we have seen. Hannan is on his 
way down to second-rank, but has retained a place in the story. The 
image, however, is central, even over the part played by Thaddaeus 
himself. As yet, though, we do not find the embroidery that Hannan was 
prevented from painting Christ’s picture by the radiance of the divine 
presence, or the conflation of the Hannan and Thaddaeus stories that 
make Thaddaeus-Addai the bearer of the image to Edessa. The total 
story grows only gradually. Another text seems to point to the notion of 
a cloth already in the seventh century, namely, the odd passage in the 


29. See Cameron, “The Sceptic and the Shroud,” pp. 9-10. 

30 Ed. I. Guidi, CSCO Script. Syri II-xiv.1 (Paris, 1903), trans., p. 11. 

51. Narratio, PG 113:432D f. 

32, R.A. Lipsius and M. Bonnet, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, vol. | (Leipzig, 1891), 
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Chronicle of John of Nikiu, a distorted text written in Greek but 
surviving only in Ethiopic, where a Jew of Alexandria called Aubaruns 
is said to have possessed the mandil and towel with which Christ girded 
himself when he washed the feet of the disciples; these objects are said to 
have passed to the church of the Tabenniosites in Alexandria in the early 
sixth century (patriarchate of Timothy, 517-35). Surely this is a garbled 
version of the Abgar legend, and it links Abgar with a cloth. It also seems 
to show that the term mandylion (meaning ‘small cloth, kerchief, napkin’’) 
was beginning to be applied to the image on the cloth, or rather to the 
cloth itself, almost as soon as the idea of a cloth took hold. The Arabic 
mandil, later also applied to the image, is obviously a Greek loan-word,** 
and means much the same as the Greek (in turn derived from the Lati 
mantelium or mantele). Another important element has entered the 
complex: the image of Edessa is to be thought of as an impression on a 
small cloth, the sort that a man might use to wipe his face, and this is 
how it is glossed in the later Greek writers.°5 

A natural question is what was the image of Edessa actually like. 
Was there at some stage an actual substitution of a piece of cloth for a 
painted icon? Or did the image always look much as any other ancient 
icon might have looked, even if the local people told themselves that it 
was on a piece of cloth? The tenth-century Narratio tells of its having 
been nailed onto a board, and fixed in a gold frame.?° Probably it was 
indistinguishable from any other precious Christ-icon; what changed 
was the discourse, not the object. That, at any rate, is what is suggested 
by references to painted copies being made well enough to be mistaken 
for the original.7’ The language for the description of works of art is 
notoriously elusive and ambiguous. The word eikon, for instance, 
continued to be commonly used for the image by writers who were 
convinced that it was an impression on a cloth, while the language of 
painting could be applied to it with an equal freedom. Most telling, 
however, is probably the account by Michael the Syrian of copies made 
from the image in the early Arab period; the artist carefully used dim 
colours so that the copy would look old, which suggests to me (for we 


33° R.H. Charles, The Chronicle of John, Bishop of Nikiu, translated from Zotenberg’s 
Ethiopic text (London, 1916), pp. 144-45. 

34 See below on Eutychius, fn. 48. 

35 E.g., by cheiromaktron (Narratio, PG 113:429D) or soundarion (e.g., Germanus of 
Constantinople; see fn. 41 below). 

36 PG 113:437A. 

37 Michael the Syrian, Chronicle X1.16, trans. J.-B. Chabot, ILiii (Paris, 1904), pp. 475ff. 
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are also told that this copy fooled people into accepting it as the original) 
that the image never actually looked like a cloth at all. For this reason, 
we must conclude that the artist of the Sinai icon of Abgar and the 
Mandylion, in which the depiction is of a free-flowing cloth, was using 
his imagination ;?° the reality must have looked quite different. 

The early Arab period in Edessa, and the years immediately preceding 
it, were in fact crucial in the development of stories about the image. Just 
as the miraculous image had been “found” in a context of tension and 
division, so now it became a talisman fought over by Monophysites and 
Orthodox. The reign of Maurice (582-602) saw severe struggles between 
the two groups, during which four hundred Monophysite monks were 
said to have been killed. Later, however, the Monophysites (or 
“Jacobites”) gained the upper hand, and had gained control of the 
cathedral of Edessa under Heraclius, since that emperor had handed it 
back to the Orthodox.*® It was at this point that a copy was made by the 
Jacobites ard (so the story goes) passed off to the Orthodox as the 
genuine article.*° In the last years of Byzantine rule in Edessa, the 
image’s political potential, which had been there from the beginning, was 
greatly intensified, and, we must suppose, the detailed story of its origins 
as a face-cloth was worked out, giving it an even greater claim to 
authoritative and immediate contact with Christ. Certainly by the early 
eighth century the image had achieved a wider fame, though Edessa itself 
was cut off from the Byzantine world by Arab rule. Two factors worked 
to increase its prestige and indeed to preserve it—the Iconoclastic 
controversy and the control of Edessa by the Arabs. The former called 
forth a yet more developed codification of the meaning of icons, in which 
the image of Edessa now held a central place; the latter protected the 
image from the destruction which was the lot of most of the great icons in 
the Byzantine world, while allowing its reputation to grow unhindered, 
for the Arabs made no attempt to weaken or destroy the church in Syria. 
A heightening of the political role of the image, therefore, was followed 
by a set of circumstances which peculiarly favoured its rise to become the 
major surviving early icon during the Iconoclastic period. 

In this process, a crucial factor was the amount of attention given to 
it in contemporary iconophile writings, even though as a miraculous 


38 See K. Weitzmann, “Τῆς Mandylion and Constantine Porphyrogennetos,” Cahiers 
archéologiques 11 (1960): 163-84. 

39. Michael the Syrian, Chron. X.23, X1.3; see R. Devréesse, Le patriarcat d'Antioche 
depuis la paix de l’église jusqu'a la conquéte arabe (Paris, 1945), p. 293. 

40. See fn. 36. 
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image not made by human hands it was strictly irrelevant in the 
technical arguments about the circumscribability of Christ. Nevertheless, 
iconophiles appealed to the prestige and tradition surrounding the 
image and to its authority as, they believed, contemporary witness to 
the appearance of Christ. Germanus, the patriarch of Constantinople 
deposed in 730 by Leo III for his support of icons, cited the example 
of the image of Edessa in a speech made before the emperor.*! Above 
all, St. John Damascene, the greatest defender and apologist of icons 
in the eighth century, who himself wrote under Moslem rule, more 
than once used the same example, clearly drawing on the Greek 
Acts of Thaddaeus.* These passages in the works of Germanus and 
John Damascene became famous; the patriarch Nicephorus, himself 
deposed by the Iconoclast emperor Leo V in 815, repeated Germanus’s 
arguments about the Edessan image almost verbatim.*? And so, through 
Iconoclasm and the debates to which it gave rise, the image of Edessa 
was transformed from a local possession fought over by local groups into 
a major religious token in the Christian east as a whole. The iconophile 
writers of the eighth and ninth centuries brought it out into the full glare 
of publicity and made the image the centre of a far wider debate than had 
touched it in Edessa itself. 

We can still, however, capture a glimpse of the local honour paid to 
the image in the eighth and ninth centuries from the work of Theodore 
Abi Qurrah, bishop of Harran in the late eighth to ninth century, who 
wrote a treatise on images in Arabic in which the preeminence of the 
image of Edessa is clear.** For Theodore, the most notable of all images 
is that ‘‘in our city” (i.e., Edessa). To bring that home to any who did not 
appreciate how sanctified the image was, he resorted to some strange 
examples: supposing, he said, that there was a picture of someone’s 
father on the door of the church and everyone spat on it as they went 
in—how would the son feel?**> Or—and here we sée the kind of 


41 Quoted by George Monachus, Chron., p. 740 de Boor, and cf. p. 321.16f. 

42. See fn. 12. 

43. PG 100:461A, with 260. 

44. Theodori Abu Kurra, De Cultu Imaginum, ed. J. Arendzen (Bonn, 1897), chap. 23, 
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argument that was offered by the opponents of images — suppose there 
was a king whose mother had committed adultery, and that a painter 
had painted a picture of her in the act and then showed it all round the 
city— would not the king grow furiously angry and tear the painter 
limb from limb? It would be no kind of defence, Theodore continued, for 
the wretched painter to cry “I’ve done nothing to your mother; it’s only 
paint.” It was obvious, then, that the attention paid to an image, good or 
bad, was attention paid to the person represented. Honouring the image 
of Christ at Edessa with processions and feast days was the same as 
honouring Christ,*® and conversely, insults to the image were insults to 
Christ. So Theodore spoke of the homage paid to the image in Edessa 
just after 800.4” Clearly, iconoclastic arguments had reached Edessa, 
probably from Moslem as well as Byzantine quarters, and provoked in 
men like Theodore an intensified devotion to images and a detailed 
defence. The image’s holiness had been taken for granted in its early 
days; now an iconophile dialogue had to be elaborated. It is harder, 
however, to know whether to press Theodore’s language — again the 
language of colours and paint — or the implication that the image was 
placed on the very door of the church. Perhaps neither should be taken 
literally. But in view of the next Arabic allusion to the image, this is an 
important point. 

We come next, in fact, to the Book of the Demonstration of Eutychius, 
the tenth-century patriarch of Alexandria.*® In this work Eutychius tells 
of the ‘‘signs” which God sent to prove the truth of Christianity (as Jesus 
himself is said in the Qu‘ran to be a sign); they include the holy places, 
relics, the oil of the chrism, and the Eucharist. But the only relic actually 
mentioned is the image of Edessa. Eutychius says: ‘‘the most wonderful 
of His relics which Christ has bequeathed to us is a napkin in the Church 
of ar-Ruha [i.e., Edessa] in the region of Jezireh. With this Christ wiped 
His face and there was fixed on it a clear image, not made by painting 
or drawing or engraving and not changing.’’*® The terminus ante for 
this passage is 944, when the image went to Constantinople. But note 
that Eutychius not only uses the term mandil, the Arabic equivalent 
of mandylion, but also expressly denies that the image was a painted 
icon — denying it the very word (as-surdh) which Theodore had un- 
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hesitatingly applied to it. This alone is indicative of how unwise it is to 
press exact terminology in specific passages. More importantly, though, 
Eutychius’s reference tells us of the centrality of the image, standing 
alone as a direct token of Christ, and with a preeminence far beyond 
anything known in its earlier history. It is matched, for Eutychius, 
only by the coffin and shroud of the Virgin, which had been taken to 
Constantinople and which “proved’’ her Assumption. No such relic of 
Christ existed to rival the claim of the Edessan image; and certainly no 
such physical token as could be claimed for the Virgin.*° 

Given this multiplication of attention paid to the image, the Byzantine 
government was bound to want it removed from the obscurity of Edessa 
to a proper home in Constantinople. But that did not happen until 944, 
in the context of renewed Byzantine-Arab warfare. And now the 
Byzantines were in the stance vis-a-vis Edessa that Chosroes had been in 
in the sixth century: Edessa was an enemy city which the Byzantines 
wanted to capture. The sources, not unnaturally, claim that the trading 
of the image for 200 Moslem prisoners was reluctantly agreed to by the 
caliph and that the people of Edessa resisted surrendering the image with 
force. More probably they bought their safety this way as they had paid 
Chosroes to leave them alone in 544.5! On both occasions the reasons for 
Edessa’s escape were disguised in miraculous stories. Again we hear of 
copies of the image, and the attempt to pass one off as the genuine 
article.°*? One such was in a Nestorian church in Edessa; another, kept 
with the image itself, was associated with the cure of a daughter of 
Chosroes I during the sixth-century invasion. When the image went to 
Constantinople it was accompanied by a copy on a tile, subsequently kept 
with it in the Pharos chapel. This tile, too, had to be given a miraculous 
origin. The Narratio’s author knows it as having originated when 
Hannan-Ananias was taking the original cloth back to Edessa: he hid it 
for safety in a heap of tiles, but there was a fire, for which he was unjustly 
blamed. He was saved from the charge when his accusers discovered the 


5° It is striking that no author of this period mentions a surviving burial cloth or shroud 
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cloth itself and a tile beside it with the imprint transferred onto it. From 
that time both relics were preserved together at Edessa.°> Much 
of the Narratio recording the transfer to Constantinople in 944 is 
concerned with the details of the journey and the wonders on the way, 
and with the liturgical reception of the image in the city. For the first 
time we encounter the notion of the image being placed with the letter in 
a casket, from which it was removed by the emperors.** It was certainly 
also fixed on a wooden backing and framed in gold with an inscription 
(all attributed to Abgar himself).°° But the Narratio also preserves an 
alternative version of its origin — “‘a different story,’’°° in which Hannan 
has no part and in which Christ used the cloth to wipe his face during the 
agony in the garden, after which he gave it to Thomas, telling him to give 
it to Abgar through Thaddaeus-Addai after the Ascension. We recognise 
here in a more precise organisation the same conflation observable in the 
Acts of Thaddaeus. Curiously, the Narratio claims to be an archaiologia, 
an “archeology” of the image. And it is interested in proof: the story of 
the “finding” of the image in the sixth century (all connection with the 
picture in the Doctrina Addai has been lost) is adorned not only with the 
name of Evagrius, who recorded it in his Church History, but also with 
those of three patriarchs who had written a letter to the emperor 
Theophilus in support of images, citing the image of Edessa and the 
story of its Ππάϊηρ. "7 In a sense, the Narratio marks the end of this 
story; the discourse about the image has been fully developed, and the 
image itself has come home to be placed beside the crown of thorns, the 
lance, and the tunic of Christ, where it can be quietly taken for granted 
until disturbed by the arrival of the Crusaders. It was seen in the Pharos 
chapel and reported shortly before 1204, when it was listed by Robert of 
Clari.°® But during these years there was no need for further elaboration 
of its story; that had been done in the context of Edessa, and brought 
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to a conclusion in the Narratio, itself as much a formal celebration of 
the image as the ceremonies it describes with which the image was 
received in the capital—a progress by boat round the city from 
Blachernae to the Golden Gate, then another through the city to the 
Augusteum, St. Sophia and the imperial palace, where it was placed on 
the throne in the Chrysotriklinos before being finally deposited with the 
letter in the Pharos chapel.°° As for the appearance of the image by then, 
we may guess that it was faint and dim: Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
was miraculously aided to see in it what was indistinguishable to his 
brothers-in-law and rivals.°° So the same story shows that the image had 
not lost its political potential. Its removal to Constantinople boosted the 
claim to the throne of Constantine Porphyrogenitus; on the way, to use 
the phrase of Steven Runciman, the image itself ‘‘declared its political 
opinions’’©’ by inspiring a man possessed by demons to cry out that the 
kingdom belonged to Constantine. The kudos for Constantine was as 
great as that won by Heraclius with the recovery of the True Cross, and 
the event was publicised in art and ceremonial. But there was no more 
“telling”? to be done. 

When the Crusaders entered Constantinople in 1204, the image was 
still in its place in the Pharos chapel. But from that time on its history is 
dark. Most probably it was the soella which passed with most of the other 
Pharos relics in 1247 from Baldwin I] to Louis of France.®? Subsequently 
its history goes undocumented. The Sainte Chapelle, where the Eastern 
relics were placed, was sacked in the French Revolution, and with this, 
one supposes, the image of Edessa disappears. If it was not transferred to 
France, its history is equally silent. No one speaks for the image of 
Edessa after 1204, only the copies in Western or Slav churches which 
preserved its memory, out of context, for many centuries.°* The original 
had lost its point and never attained in the West the commanding 
position it had enjoyed in the East. 

The image of Edessa belongs to the years of the ascendency of images. 
Its history, therefore, despite the early signs in the Doctrina Addai, is 
properly compact. Protected from official Byzantine Iconoclasm by its 


59 PG 113:449B-452D. 

60 Theophanes Cont., p. 432 Bonn. 

6! Runciman, “Some Remarks,” p. 249. 

62 So Runciman, ‘Some Remarks,” pp. 251-52. For the text, see de Riant, Exuviae 
sacrae Constantinopolitanae, vol. 2 (Geneva, 1878), pp. 134-35. 

©3 For the former: Runciman, “Some Remarks,” p. 251; for the latter: Grabar, La 
Sainte Face. 
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remote situation in Arab Syria, it was uniquely able to ride the storm 
and reemerge with an unrivalled claim to antiquity. Through all of this 
we can see its place at the centre of social and political.consciousness, 
and we can see the growing detail and exactitude with which the story 
of the image was told, together with the steady reinforcement of its 
authority by a closer and closer tracking down of its bodily contact with 
the physical being of Jesus. Indeed, the affirmation of body imagery, 
which also took the form of emphasis on objects that had been in bodily 
contact with holy personages or holy places, was an important aspect of 
the establishment of early Christianity.°* Icons “ποῖ made by human 
hands” naturally played a special part in this development. Thus the 
image of Edessa is both a sign of the authorities’ wish for control and a 
prime example of the way religious tokens could, in this society, become 
tension points in a network, both synchronic and diachronic, of shifting 
power relations. The image of Edessa may not help very much with the 
why, since, as we have seen, its story really begins only when the 
preeminence of such tokens in the social organisation of the Byzantine 
world has already been established. But it is an illuminating example of 
the how, which is perhaps where historians should stop. Why Orthodox 
Christianity became for Byzantine society the touchstone of all else has 
to be explained in relation to the Christianisation of late antiquity, and 
then especially with reference to the sixth and seventh centuries. But this 
was when the story of the Edessan image was just beginning. I offer the 
“telling” of this image in admiration to Ihor Sevéenko, who has done so 
much by his detailed and exact scholarship to open up the ensuing 
centuries, when, for very good reasons, the reputation of the image of 
Edessa was at its most potent. 


King’s College London 


6 As can be seen, I owe much to M. Foucault, The History of Sexuality, vol. 1: An 


Introduction (Eng. trans.; London, 1978) (here pp. 65, 126ff.). 


